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RCA scientists find way to combat noises 
in rooms where normal sound control 
methods are impractical 



You thmk of RCA Laboratoiies— 
in part—as a place where scientists 
work with sound, for radio, tele- 
vision, phonographs. This is true, 
but they are also deeply concerned 
with silence. 

One example is a recent RCA de- 
\ elopment, a way of killing clatter m 
places where conventional sound- 
conditioning —with walls or ceilings 
ot absorbent materials— would get in 
your wjxy. Overhead pipes, ducts or 


othei fixtuies might pi event the in- 
stallation of a sound-absoibent 
ceiling — and you wouldn't want to 
blanket a skylight, 

RCA’s invention solves the problem 
in this way Cones of soimd-absorbent 
substances are clamped together base- 
to-base . . . then hung in rows where not 
in the way. Light, inexpensive, easy to 
install, these ‘‘Cones of Silence” convert 
sound waves into heat energy, and wiU 
absorb from 60% to 75% of the clatter 
in a noisy room. 


How you benefit; 

Development of this functional sound 
absoibei indicates the type of pio- 
gressive reseaich conducted at RCA 
Lahoi atones Such leadeiship in sci- 
ence and engineering adds value be- 
yond price to any product oi seivice 
of RCA and RCA Victoi. 

The newest developments m ladio, tele- 
vision, and elect! omcs can he seen in action 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St , 
N Y Admission is pee Radio Corporation 
of America, Radio City, N Y 20. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Heavy Nuclei Bombard Us 

Discovery of heavy particles at 1 8 to 20 miles above 
the earth was reported. Existence of heavy nuclei as well 
|is protons in cosmic rays was demonstrated. 


> THE earth is being bombarded with very 
heavy stuff, atomically speaking 

Nearly a third of the total mass of the 
projectiles in the cosmic rays from outer 
space consist of stripped-down hearts of 
heavy atoms, the University of Denver In- 
r rnational Cosmic Ray Symposium was 
.dd in Idaho Springs, Colo Discovery of 
he heavy particles at 18 to 20 miles aloft 
s the top news being discussed 

Two teams of scientists, one at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the other at the 
University of Rochester, have demonstrated 
that the heavy nuclei really do exist in the 
mysterious cosmic rays that come in from 
outer space Before it was thought that they 
A^ere exclusively protons, positive particles 
that are also one of the building blocks in 
atomic hearts 

Dr Frank Oppenheiraer, who has just 
resigned his professorship at the University 
of Minnesota after having told a Congres- 
sional committee of his experiments in 
communistic theory over a decade ago, is 
*he leader of the Minnesota group reporting 
to the symposium which is sponsored by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Office 
of Naval Research among others Dr Ed- 
ward Ney, also there. Dr George and Phyl- 
lis Frier, a husband and wife team, and 
Dr E J Lofgren were in the Minnesota 
^ oup 


The Rochester experimenters are Drs 
H L Bradt and Bernard Peters 
This spring the Navy aircraft carrier 
Saipan on a mission to the Caribbean 
launched balloons to high altitudes to see 
if the heavy particles came into the earth’s 
atposphere at the earth’s magnetic equator 
as plentifully as they do farther north 
The heavy particles are believed to be 
the central mass of chemical elements, strip- 
ped of their electrons, ranging from carbon 
to molybdenum They plunge toward the 
earth with energies that are a hundred bil- 
lion electron volts, which means that the 
elementary particles that they carry (pro- 
tons and neutrons) each have few billion 
electron volts These energies are much 
higher than those that man with his cyclo- 
trons has been able to create and impress 
upon particles here on earth 
Just now It IS a puzzle as to where the 
particles come from and how they get 
their energy That is one of the reasons 
for the high-powered research upon the 
cosmic rays For as they are better under- 
stood, the way the universe is put together 
may be understood better There may come 
out of this highly theoretical work with 
little particles that are here and there 
knowledge that will give us new methods 
of control of atomic energy for war or 
peace 
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MEDICINE 

Stomach Cancer Detection 


^ FIVE “filters” that can help with mass 
tests for detection of stomach cancer were 
reported by Dr David State of Minne- 
apolis to the American Medical Association 
in Atlantic City 

The “filters” were designed to detect 
stomach cancer before symptoms developed 
and to determine persons in whom the 
disease is likely to develop Instead of X- 
raying all persons over 50 years old, the 
age group m which stomach cancer is 
most likely to develop, the Minneapolis 
doctor suggests filtering out the most sus- 
ceptible by tests for pernicious anemia and 
the stomach’s production of acid in response 
to doses of histamine 

None of 79 persons who had a family 
iustory of stomach cancer had stomach 
^ver themselves, X-ray examinations 
^ Neither did any of the 72 who 

^ losing such small amounts of blood 
i^at It could only be detected by chemt- 


cal tests But of 1,206 whose stomachs failed 
to produce acid m response to the test, 
seven were shown to have stomach cancer 
So did one of the 178 whose stomachs pro- 
duced a little but less than the normal 
amount of acid in the test and three of 94 
who had pernicious anemia 
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ASTRONOMY 

Electronics Helps Reveal 
What Makes Up the Stars 

^ NEWEST job for electronics it to help 
astronomers discover what makes up stars. 

Harold L Johnson of the University of 
Wisconsin’s Washburn Observatory de- 
scribed a new electronic platc-measuring 
machine to the American Astronomical 
Society in Ottawa, Canada Plates measured 
by the machine are photographs of star 



AIR BRAKES — The ^aw-ltke control 
surfaces shown above at the outer 
end of the wtng trailing edge on a 
Northrop Scorpion, twvn-engme, jet- 
propelled, all-weather fighting air- 
plane are known as ^^decelerons^^ be- 
cause they combine the functions of 
ailerons, fighter brakes and landing 
flaps* In normal flight the jaws are 
closed. In dives, the jaws are opened 
to provide effective fighter brakes. 

light, spread out into its component wave- 
lengths to give bands of colored light crossed 
by numerous dark and bright “spectral” 
lines These lines can reveal the chemical 
elements present in the stars 

The Wisconsin astronomer said that the 
new machine will not only give more ac- 
curate spectrogram measurements, but it 
will also be easier on the astronomer It 
all but does away with eyestrain and fatigue 
and eliminates personal judgment, and 
personal error, plus offering increased 
speed 

With the electronic machine, most of the 
job IS done automatically the astronomer 
pushes a button to indicate the spectral 
hnes to be measured, and the reading is 
recorded for him on photographic film 
Previously astronomers have generally ex- 
amined the faint lines from a star under 
a microscope. This, particularly in the case 
of a very hot star, required much practice 
and many measurements 

One major limitation remains the same 
as for direct eye measurements This is the 
grain of the photographic plate on which 
the spectrum of a star is taken Scientists 
can take some steps to get easy-to-mcasure 
lines, but sometimes stars make their own 
spectra with fuzzy hnes 
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ENGINEERING 

Checking Metal Corrosion 


^ THE POOLING of knowledge on metal 
corrosion and its pre\ention, gained from 
scientific research by many men in various 
parts of the world, is responsible for modei n 
methods now widely applied to give meuls 
in use longer life, die UNSCCUR will be 
told at Its Lake Success meeting this sum- 
mer by F L. LaQue of the International 
Nickel Company, New York This is the 
international United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources 

The most effective means of preventing 
corrosion, not including the use of protec- 
tive coatings such as grease, paint and zinc, 
will be reviewed by him They include hu- 
midity control, de-aeration, the use of in- 
hibitors, cathodic protection, design and the 
use of alloying materials 

Since practically all common corrosion 
processes require the presence of water, or 
w^ater vapor, it is possible to prevent cor- 
rosion by eliminating w^ater, he will say It 
has been established that when the relative 
humidity is kept below 30% coriosion will 
be negligible The control of humidity in 
large spaces can be accomplished by the use 
of air-conditioning equipment With pack- 
aged apparatus, the air within can be kept 
dry with the use of a suitable moisture- 
absorbing substance such as silica gel When 
the package is a metal container, the inside 
air can be replaced with an inert gas such 
as nitrogen 

De-aeration, or deaeration, includes the 
removal of atmospheric or other oxygen 
from the ensironment Oxvgen plays a 
part in much corrosion An example of the 
application of this process is m the use of a 
deaerator m ±e treatment of boiler feed 
water It is possible to reduce the oxygen 
content of water below 0 01 part per million, 
he will state Deaeration has also been ap- 
plied successfullv to the prevention of cor- 


rosion of steel pipe lines used to carry 
otherwise coirosive water for long distances 

Inhibitors arh defined by him as com- 
pounds that stifle either the anodic or 
cathodic portions of the noimal corrosion 
reaction, or both Most inhibitors function 
as chemically or physically absoibed films 
which either alter the electrochemical char- 
acteristics of the metal, or serve as mechani- 
cal barriers to the normal corrosion proc- 
esses The reaction of various chemical in- 
hibitors will be described by Mr LaQue 

Cathodic protection, fiist used in 1824 by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, is one of the most 
effective means of preventing oi arresting 
corrosion It is based on the principle that 
most corrosion of piactical importance is 
electrochemical in nature and results from 
the flow of current through an, electrolyte 
between areas of different potential which 
may exist on the surface of a single metal 
or between two or more diffeient metals 
The solution is to bring all sui faces to the 
same potential 

This can be accomplished m most cases 
by introducing a current to offset the one 
produced by the difference in potential In 
Mr LaQue’s language, “by discharging cur- 
rent on the more noble (cathodic) surfaces 
so as to achieve their cathodic polarization 
to the potential of the adjacent anodes ” By 
far the most important application of cath- 
odic protection has been in connection with 
the thousands of miles of undei ground oil, 
gas and water pipe lines, and power and 
communication cables 

Good design for metal structuies avoids 
crevices favorable to corrosive action, or to 
galvanic action that could cause corrosion 
It IS bad practice, according to Mr LaQue, 
to use threaded connections between dis- 
similar metals, brazed or welded points are 
much better 

One of the most effective means of in- 


Question Box 


AERONAUTICS 

How has the drag on speedy airplanes been 
cut’ p 5 

What IS an un que feature of the former 
German wind tunnels’ p 6 


ASTRONOMY 

How does a comet originate’ p 5 


What IS a new possible tooth decay pre- 
ventive’ p 8 


What bodily changes take place during star- 
vation’ p 7 

What IS a test for aiding detection of stom- 
ach cancer’ p 3 

What warning has been given against meth- 
adon, the pain-reliever’ p 13 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

What IS holding up the wider use of atomic 
power plants? p 8 

What new fact has been discovered about 
cosmic rays’ p 3 


Photographs Cover, p 7, General Electric Company, p 3, Northrop Aircraft, Inc , p 5, U S A F 
Air Materiel Command, p 10, p IT, Roscoe B Jackson Memorial Laboratory 


Cl easing the durability of the elemental 
metals is to combine them in alloys or to 
control their minor constituents so as to 
achieve the con osion-iesis ling pioperties 
desired Stainless steel is the most spectacu- 
lai example lion alloyed with chromium 
and nickel, sometimes supplemented with 
molybdenum, columbium, titanium, silicon, 
coppei or tungsten added loi specific pur- 
poses, may have its ability to lesist coi 
losion increased 100,000 times that of ordi- 
nary iron 
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ASTRONOMY 

What Makes Up a Comet? 

Comets are born with hearts of “ices” of gases, a 
new theory holds. As this solid nucleus approaches the sun, 
the heat turns It into a huge gaseous cloud. 


^ A COMET IS formed from a heart of 
“ices” of common gases, starting m the 
outer reaches of the solar system, an as- 
tronomer proposed 

Dr Fred L Whipple of Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory suggested that this solid 
nucleus, or heart, is turned into the huge 
cloud of gas, which makes up the head of 
the comet, by heat as it approaches the 
sun Dr Whipple’s answer to a baffling 
riddle of the solar system — What is a 
cornet'^ — was given to the American Astio- 
nomical Society meeting in Ottawa, Can- 
ada 

The “icy” solid heart from which the 
comet head is formed would not be large 
Its diameter would be four miles, at most, 
and more likelv about a half mile In addi- 
tion to water in its solid form, ice, Di 
Whipple belie\es that the solid forms ot 
the gases ammonia, methane, carbon 
monoxide or caibon dioxide and carbon 
nitride are in the comet nucleus 

In addition to the “ices,” the heart piob- 
ably contains some bits of solid mattei sim- 
ilar to meteors, or shooting stars And 
there is a layer or shell of this matter out- 
side the nucleus, through which the e\ap- 
oration of the “ices” takes place 

The tamed tail of the comet is known 
to be caused by the pressure of the sun’s 
radiation which sweeps back gases and 
dust of the comet’s head 

To ha\e an “icv” heart, the comet nu- 
cleus must begin its lengthy travels far out 
in the solar system, practically out in inter- 
stellar space but still within the gravita- 
t’onal pull of the sun Some comets aie 
known which probably take millions of 
yeais to complete one journey aiound the 
sun Others which have much shorter pe- 
iiods, such as those in planet Jupiter’s 
comet family, may have been captured by 
the planet’s gravitational pull, Dr Whipple 
explained 

As the comet moves through the solar 
system, it gives off some of the gases, and 
this accounts for changes m it>> path, oi 
orbit Also lost are some of the bits of 
meteoric matter which cause the showers 
of shooting stars wfflen these solid pieces 
of a comet strike the earth’s atmospfiere 

Under Dr Whipple’s theory, the oval- 
ness, or eccentricity, of a comet’s orbit 
would inciease oi decrease, depending on 
vvhethei the comet’s rotation was in the 
same or opposite direction as its path 
around the sun If it is the same, the emis- 
sion of gases would be backward, and the 
orbit’s eccentricity would increase 

Thus, a well-known comet, Encke, has 


been observed to be decreasing its eccen- 
tricity, so It is believed to be rotating in 
an opposite direction fiom its path 
Dr Whipple calculates that this comet 
has to lose only one five-hundredth of its 

AERONAUTICS 


^ SOME of the steps taken by the U S 
Air Force to eliminate di ag on speedy 
planes caused by protruding radio antennas 
w^eie levealed at the Wnght-Pattei son An 
Force Base m Dayton, O Over 600 hoise- 
powei IS saved foi piopulsion pui poses in 
^ome ot the laiger planes which may have 
as many as 15 receiving and sending an- 
tennas 

The new antennas, of which theie are 
seveial types, are hidden m the skin of 
the plane oi buiied beneath the skin In 
addition to being positioned wheie they 
cause no diag as protruding antennas do, 
they are safe from icing, precipitation static, 
the sealing out ot moisture, and danger ot 
bieakmg off at high speeds 

Flush-mounted antenna is a general term 


mass each time it passes near the sun to 
account for the observed change in path 
He estimates that comet Encke will last 
for about 2,000 years more 
Dr Whipple’s theory of what makes up 
a comet, agrees with another new theory 
of how a comet starts An English astrono- 
mer, R A Lyttleton of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, recently proposed that the comet 
nucleus is formed by dust and gas pulled 
together by the sun’s gravity 
The English astronomer suggested that 
this takes place 20 to 1,000 times the dis- 
tance from the sun of the earth Di Whip- 
ple’s theory favors the longer distance 
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that applies to the new type^ One is a pick- 
axe shaped antenna which iides inside the 
aircraft tail, protected by a plastic radome 
A slot type is a slit in a thin metal sheet 
set in the an plane surface and covered with a 
dielectric material 

One of the latest developments in the 
field of zero-drag is the use of all or part 
of the airplane fuselage itself as an antenna 
This technique has been necessitated bv 
the use of low ladio frequencies which re- 
quire antennas sometimes as large as the 
aiiciaft they seive 

The solution of this problem came by 
isolating a small portion ot the plane, for 
example a wing tip, and then feeding 
voltage across the plastic-covered isolating 
section, thereby exciting the entire wnng 



15 BURIED ANTENNAS — Several hundred horsepower are saved by this 
new mounting of antennas under the aircraft skin. The former exterior 
mounting of antennas caused a drag on speedy planes. 


Non-Protruding Antennas 
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Utilizing the same principle in an isolated 
tail cap, the fuselage can be energized to 
act as an antenna, Air Force scientists ex- 
plain The wing can also be energized by 
inserting an exciter coil close to it m the 
fuselage and electrically inducing energy 
over into the wing structure 
The importance of flush-mounting can 
perhaps best be seen in a C-54 cargo plane 
which has been outfitted with 15 dragless 

ENGINEERING 

Gas Turbine 

See Fronf Cover 

> THE wraps have been removed from 
America's first gas turbine-electric loco- 
motive which was demonstrated to a group 
of railroad men, engineers and scientists 
in Erie, Pa Its primary power is its gas 
turbine engine, a powerplant already widely 
used in stationary installations and coming 
rapidly into use in speedy airplanes 

The gas turbine engine is somewhat 
similar to the better-known steam turbine, 
but It utilizes high pressure jets of gas 
delivered against vanes on a shaft to cause 
speedy revolution ol the shaft The type 
used on airplanes, together with the means 
of p»‘opulsion, is often called the turbo-prop 
to distinguish it from the turbo-jet used 
in direct jet propulsion In the turbo-prop 
the gas engine driv es conventional propellers 
geared to the shaft to which the vanes are 
fixed 

This new gas turbine-electric locomotive 
shown on this wreck’s cover of the Science 
News Letter is a product of the American 
LocomoUve Company and General Elec- 
tric The turbine drives the electrical equip- 
ment that provides the operating power 
The electrical system is not new except 
for minor details Similar systems are in 
use on diesel-powered locomotives The gas 
turbine, developed for this particular ap- 
plication, differs m certain respects from 
other types 

Basically all gas turbines are much alike 
as far as general principles go Air is drawn 
through a compressor into several combus- 
tion chambers where fuel is injected and 
the mixture is burned Burning of the fuel 

AERONAUTICS 


> WIND TUNNELS of German origin 
at the White Oak Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory near Washington, already employed but 
just now gomg into ofiScial operation, arc 
expected to play an important part in the 
development of American aviation and par- 
ticularly in the perfection of guided missiles 
These tunqels were captured by the Amer- 


antennas of all types Two of these antennas 
are m the wings, three in the nose, four 
m the tail, two in the dorsal fin, and four 
in the fuselage These include antennas for 
the marker beacon. Command very high 
frequency (VHF) set, identification equip- 
ment of the automatic IFF (Information, 
Friend or Foe) type, VHF homing device, 
loran (long-range navigation equipment), 
radio compass, and altimeter 
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Locomotive 

raises the temperature of the compressed 
air The resulting gases are then expanded 
and move at great speed against the turbine 
buckets, or vanes, turning the shaft Derived 
shaft power drives the load and the power 
plant compressor rotor. 

The new Alco-G E unit delivers 4,500 
horsepower The locomotive has completed 
many road tests since November, 1948, 
and now will go into freight service on 
the Union Pacific for additional tests 

“Much remains to be done, even though 
It has completed certain road tests and 
performed very creditably,” the group was 
told by Charles E Wilson, president of 
General Electric “But we certainly can 
assure you of one important thing if the 
gas turbme-electric locomotive has possi- 
bilities as a major factor m railroad motive 
power, engineers of the General Electric 
Company and the American Locomotive 
Company will find that out'” 

“The locomotive of the foreseeable future 
IS the diesel-electnc,” the group was told 
by Robert B McColl, president of Alco 
“Today we are proud that we are furnish- 
ing the railroads m ever-increasing quan- 
tities with this efficient form of motive 
power ” But he indicated faith in the new 
gas turbine type 

The present gas turbine locomotive burns 
low grade bunker oil for fuel It exerts 
about twice as much horsepower at the 
rails as a diesel-elcctric locomotive of com- 
parable size Its power plant was described 
as at present much less efficient than the 
diesel engine But with improvement in 
design and the use of better alloys its 
efficiency can be raised 
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lean Army in Bavaria late m the recent 
war, dismantled and shipped to this country 
and reerected at the White Oak site with 
the help of German technicians from the 
Bavarian group brought over for the pur- 
pose They are the same tunnels in which 
the famous German V-2 rocket was de- 
veloped. 


The former German aerodynamics fa- 
cilities, together with improvements devel- 
oped at White Oak, were described by Dr 
Raymond J Seeger and Lyman C Fisher 
of the Naval Ordnance Laboratory They 
spoke as guests of Watson Davis, director 
of Science Service, on Adventures in Sci- 
ence, heard over the Columbia network 

Scientists at the White Oak Laboratory 
have recorded air speeds with the use of 
these tunnels more than five times faster 
than the speed of sound Roughly it was 
equivalent to 3,960 miles an hour, Dr 
Seeger stated And, he added, that they en- 
vision even greater speeds will be possible 
when new ballistics ranges are completed 
He expressed confidence that speeds up to 
8,000 miles an hour are within reach, and 
stated that scientists at the laboratory pie- 
dict figures as high as 12,000 miles an hour 

The new ballistics ranges were described 
by Mr Fisher as unique There are two o[ 
them One is operated at atmospheric pres- 
sure, while m the other the pressure can 
be controlled to simulate a wide range of 
flight conditions. They will be used for 
basic research and also to check the informa- 
tion obtained m the wind tunnels, he 
said In a wind tunnel, the model under 
test remains in one place and tlie air passes 
around it In the ballistics range, the model 
IS actually fired through the air 

A unique feature of these former Ger- 
man wind tunnels is the way air is forced 
through them In most tunnels the air 
current comes from huge fans blowing the 
air into and through them In the White 
Oak installation, the air current is the re- 
sult of suction A 52-foot steel sphere is 
employed Vacuum pumps remove the air 
fiom the sphere A valve is then opened, 
and air rushes through the tunnel into the 
sphere 

The air can be pumped out of the 
sphere in about ten minutes It is refilled 
with air sucked through the tunnel in 
about 40 seconds Forty seconds is, there- 
fore, the testing time To measure all the 
positions a missile will actually endure in 
fljght means the running of many separate 
tests 

But what happens m this very short 
period can actually be noted through a 
specially designed optical system, which 
means that in a sense the wind can be 
seen, and high-speed photography makes 
pictures for later study In studying the 
pictures, such things as temperature, humid- 
ity and the position of the missile under- 
going test must all be considered. 
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Scanning radar, to detect approaching 
aircraft m the skies, can be given a far 
greater range than the ground-based equip- 
ment now has by mounting it in patrol- 
ling aircraft 

Strawberries have a higher vitamin C 
content than any of the other fruits com- 
monly grown m northeastern states . 


German Wind Tunnels 
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MEDICINE 

Starvation Study Made 

Twenty-two starving Jewish doctors made an objec- 
tive study on the effects of hunger on the men, women and 
children confined in the Nazis’ Warsaw Ghetto. 


^ A SCIENTIFIC study of hunger, made 
by physicians who, like all their patients, 
were starving to death, has just been pub- 
lished 

The authors of this book, “unique m sci- 
entific history,” were 22 Jewish physicians 
confined to the Ghetto established by the 
Nazis in Warsaw in 1940 The last sur- 
vivor of this group of doctors, Dr Emil 
Apfelbaum, died m January, 1946, as a re- 
sult of his experiences Originally written 
by hand in Yiddish on official Geiman 
Army stationery, the scientific manuscript 
has been translated into Fiench and pub- 
lished m Warsaw by the American Joint 
Distribution Committee 

The story of the 500,000 men, women and 
childien completely isolated m Warsaw 
Ghetto, with no soap, no fuel, no gas oi 
electricity, often no water and no more 
than 800 caloiies a day of food, has been 
told So has the story of their final armed 
resistance, their 42-day bathe against the 
German Army, which ended when the last 
living Ghetto fighter wrapped himself in 
his flag and threw himself from the roof 
of the last standing building into the flames 
below 

Practically unknown to most Americans, 
including scientists, is the story of the co- 
operative medical research on starvation 
carried out by the 22 Jewish physicians 

“The complete scientific detachment of 
the authors of these studies from their 
own fate, and from the infernal background 
and surroundings of their studies, is al- 
most incredible,” declares Dr Martin Gum- 
pert, physician and author of New York, 
in his account in The American Scholar 

In February, 1942, these physicians, recog- 
nizing the opportunity to add to scientific 
knowledge of the effect of staivation on 
the human body, began their practical work 
Many essential scientific instruments were 
lacking Those they had were bought out- 
side the Ghetto and smuggled m at the 
risk of death The doctors n*et monthly 
to discuss their observations They ‘’worked 
feverishly without a day’s interruption, and 
m the months at their disposal accumulated 
a quantity of experiments and obseivations 
which would have taken many years to 
collect under normal conditions,” Dr 
Gumpert states 

The studies were made on children from 
six to 12 years and young adults from 20 
to 40 years These ages were chosen so that 
the biochemical changes of infancy, ado- 
lescence and advancing age would not 
affect the studies of the effects of starva- 
tion by Itself 


“There is no mention of Hiller in the 
262 pages of this work,” Dr Gumpert 
states “The word TSlazi’ does not appear 
There is no discussion of politics, no note 
of self-pity ” 

“The mental changes and attitudes of 
the children are among the earliest symp 
toms of hunger their apathy, which in- 
ci eases with the pi ogress of starvation,” is 
the wntten observation of one of the 22 
physicians, Di A Braude-Heller 

“The organism which is destioyed by 
prolonged hunger is like a candle which 
burns out life disappears gradually with- 
out a visible shock to the naked eye,” re- 
ported Di Apfelbaum 

“The hunger suffeiei grows lazy Fie is 
a misei who avaiiciously guaids what is 
left to him — that is, his last physical re- 
serves His motions are calculated, his 
slowness, sometimes even the complete lack 
of motion for several days, are veiv chai- 
acteustic, his tendency to lemain in a 
lying position, the somnolence, the silence, 
the sluggishness of the reflexes, the mental 
diowsmess* this is the customary picture of 
cachexia (marked ill health and malnutii- 
tion) due to hunger,” Dr Apfelbaum re- 
ported 

“Our study,” he stated in his section of 
the report, “has aimed at an understanding 
of the mechanism which regulates this 
economizing of energy The results should 
thiow some light on the pathology (dis- 
eased state) of hunger The material that 
was at oui disposal cannot be compared 
with any thus far known, because of its 
magnitude and the advanced degree of 
starvation ” 

The orderly, scientific study of starvation 
continued until at last it was obvious that 
the manuscript must be removed from the 
Ghetto while there was still time It was 
delivered to Dr Witold Orlowski of the 
University of Warsaw 
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ENGINEERING 

Discharge Jumps 50 Feet 
In New High-Voltage Lab 

> MAN-MADE “hghtnxng” of 15,000,000 
volts jumps 50 feet between two huge con- 
densers in the new high-voltage laboratory 
of General Electric, in Pittsfield, Mass It 
IS said to be the greatest man-made high- 
voltage discharge in the world 

General Electric has earned out research 
m high voltages for many years, most of 



MAN-MADE LIGHTNING — A 
streaiz of flames then complete vapor- 
ization ts the fate of a strand of 
copper wire charged with 5,000^000 
volts of electric power in the new 
GE High Voltage Laboratory. 

the work having been done so far in the 
old labo^aroiy there or atop the Empire 
State Build'iig m New Yo'-k City At the 
lattei site, natural lightning was recorded 
during summer periods by means of pho- 
tography and automatic recording instiu- 
ments that provide data of value in deter- 
mining voltage and other matters. 

The new laboratory maiks a forward 
step in the entire field of high-voltage le- 
seaich The objective behind such 
leseaich is to find the best means of 
eliminating the hazards of lightning in 
electric service, and to permit the transmis- 
sion of steadily higher and higher voltages 

Second only to the 15,000,000-volt dis- 
charge at the laboratory is a three-phase arc 
In demonstrating this arc, flames caused 
by tremendous high voltage climb high 
toward the ceiling Planned is a series of 
demonstrations to show the effects of light- 
ning on a scale model of a city street In 
It man-made “lightning” will strike the 
buildings, first protected with lightning 
arresters and similar equipment, and then 
without such protection Model airplanes 
will be used also to demonstrate the effect 
of lightning upon modern all-metal air- 
craft as distinguished from fabric covered 
planes 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

The sherardizing method of coating steel 
with zinc, employed with such objects as 
nuts, screws and bolt, consists of putting 
the articles and zinc dust in a revolving 
container with heat applied, the contact 
and heat do the coating 
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DENTISTRY 

Chlorophyll Tooth Paste 
May Be Decay Preventive 

^ A GREEN tooth paste containing chloro- 
phyll, the green coloring matter o£ plants, 
was reported as a possible preventive of 
tooth decay 

Tests show'ing a drop in the number of 
Lattobactllm acidophilus organisms follow- 
ing the use of this paste were reported by 
Dr Gusta\ W Rapp of Loyola University, 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, at the 
meeting of the International Association 
for Dental Research 

Dr Rapp’s report did not show whether 
the subjects of the experiment had more 
or less caries after using the tooth paste 
The chlorophyll tooth paste was used 
by 50 persons Another tooth paste followed 
b\ a chlorophyll mouth wash was used by 
another 30 persons They also had a drop 
in Lactobacillus count A third group of 
1 5 persons, used as a control, follow ed their 
normal tooth cleaning procedures, w ith less 
change in the bacterial count 
Dental authorities usually consider it 
necessary to ha\e tests of tooth deca\ ac- 
ti\itv' on se\eral hundred persons, with 
controls on several hundred mo’-e, matched 
acco-ding to age, sex, race, diet, living 
conditions, X-rav studies and other tacto“b, 
in order to evaluate any suggested anti- 
caries remedy or procedure 
The number of iMCtobacilhii acidophilus 
organisms in t person’s saliva is sometime^ 
taken as a sign of cane* activiw, and it 
1 ^ on this thit Dr Rapp’s studies were 
ba>ed 

Science News LeUer, July 2, 1949 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Atomic Power Plants Need 
Instrument Development 

^ SPECIAL instruments that can be used 
m areas of intense radiation and high tem- 
peratures must be developed before atomic 
power plants can be widely used, the 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
was told in San Francisco by David Coch- 
ran and C A Hansen, Jr-, General Electric 
engineers at the Knolls Atomic Power Lab- 
oratorv 

As yet there are no demonstrated solu- 
tions to the unusual problems of applying 
mstruments m an atomic power plant, 
they declared The biggest obstacle to de- 
velopment of instruments for operating and 
maintaining an atomic power plant is la:k 
of instrument testing facilities These, how- 
ever, will probably soon be available 
Only a tew places exist in the country 
where the effect of radiation on materials 
and devices may be studied, or whe“e 
liquid metal cooling systems are available 
for instrument testingf And nowhere, they 
stated, IS there a combination of radia- 
t-on and high temperature liquid metal 
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such as will exist in the atomic power 
plant 

Instruments are needed for control and 
safety of plant operation, for observing the 
condition and behavior of the plant, and 
for monitoring radiation leakage to assure 
p’-otection of operating personnel The} 
must have extreme reliability, remote main- 
tenance, resistance to neutron and gamma 
radiation, absolute leak tightness and long 
service 

Maintenance by remote control is nec- 
essary, they continued, since it is not pos- 
sible to perform direct inspection and main- 
tenance work on the detecting devices 
within the radioactive zone When a failuie 
occurs It may be necessary to remove and 
leplace the instrument by means of re- 
motely operated equipment, they said 
Where the detecting elements are very 
difficult to remove, standby detecting ele- 
ments must be installed at the time the 
plant IS built 
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CHEMISTRY 

Gelsoy from Soybean is 
Good as Gel And as Glue 

^ THE Far-East soybean, already one of 
America’s top-notch crops pioducing oil, 
meal, food, feeds and fodder, is now yield- 
ing a tight-sticking glue, dubbed Gelsov, 
which IS also a valuable food product, it 
was revealed at the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of the U S Department 
of Agriculture in Peoria, 111 

It IS said to be the first vegetable protein 
gel As a glue, it could be u^ed on en- 
velopes which could not be “steamed” 
open The heat of the steam will simplv 
make the envelope flap stick tighter Gelsov 
glue will stick to tin, glass and other sur- 
faces, so may play a big part m sticking labels 
on preserved foods m cans, jars and pottery 
containers Many other uses are possible 

As a food, because of its bland taste and 
its whipping and gelling properties, many 
uses are possible It is a nutritious sub- 
stance, about half soybean protein and half 
carbohydrate, that has many of the qualities 
of egg w hite It can be whipped into frothy 
meringues for pies, is useful in cookie and 
cake fillings, and may find its way into ice 
creams, candies, prepared cold meats, soups 
and other foods 

The value of Gelsoy as a gelling agent 
for food products and as an adhesive is a 
discovery credited to Mrs Letta I DeVoss, a 
scientific aide in the laboratory Laboratory 
scientists had derived the new substance 
from the soybean, and Mrs DeVoss started 
cooking a batch to test its whipping qual- 
ities When it reached a temperature of 
about 190 degrees Fahrenheit it formed a 
jelly-like mass For this discovery, she was 
given a Superior Service Award by Secre- 
tary Charles F Brannan for the Department 
of Agriculture 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 



biochemistry 

Influenza Virus 
Made Radioactive 

> A WAY to make influenza virus ladio- 
active IS announced by two Canadian scien- 
tists in the journal Nature (June 18) 

Their idea, apparently, was not to make 
the ’flu virus any deadlier, but, instead, 
to learn moie about the mechanism of its 
synthesis, or giowth, m the cells of the ” 
body 

They injected influenza viius into the 
feitile hen’s eggs and then thiee hours 
later injected a solution containing radio 
active phosphorus In one of the experiments 
the ladioactive solution injected into each 
egg registered 57,000 counts pei minute on 
a Geiger-Mullei counter 
Aftei about 48 houis the viius which 
had been gi owing in. the eggs vvas hai- 
vesteJ and puiifled Geigti-Mullei counts 
and other tests showed that the vuus had 
taken the ladioactive phosplunus into iti 
structure just as it would have taken up 
ordinal y phosphorus 
The scientists lepoiting this aie Dis 
A F Graham and LauielLi McClelland of 
the University of Toionto 

Science News Letfer, July 2, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Giant Atomic Explosion 
Noted on Near Star 

^ ANOTHER violent atomic explosion 
has been observed on the earth’s second 
nearest star neighbor # 

The star, known as L-726-8, w’^as an- 
nounced by Its discoveiei. Dr W J Luy- 
ten of the Univeisity of Minnesota only 
last April At that time it was repotted 
that photographic plates had revealed a 
flare-up on the stai on Dec 8, when it 
suddenly became much brighter, only to die 
down to normal in a few minutes 
Another flare-up has now been found, 
this one on the last day of 1948 One 
photo plate show^ed that it was 10 times 
its normal brightness Another plate, made 
SIX minutes later, showed the star to have 
dropped to six times normal brightness 
Within 20 01 30 minutes, it was back to 
Its normal brightness 
These star flare-ups aie caused by tre- 
mendous atomic explosions, many times , 
more violent than any man-made atomic 
bomb 

Even at the height of such a flare, the 
recently-discovered star is not visible to 
the naked eye 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Anti-Airsickness Drug 
May Make Pilots Sleepy 

^ COMMERCIAL airlme pilots are being 
“advised” by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration that the new anti-airsickness 
drug, dramamine, may make them sleepy 
If an occasional passenger gets drowsy it 
won’t hurt, but for the pilot to have this 
reaction might be dangerous, the CAA 
points out Tests were made on 22 CAA 
employees, who did not know whether 
the capsules they took each morning con- 
tained dramamine or milk sugar oi a 
sleeping medicine In two-thirds of the 
cases where dramamine was taken, mild 
side reactions were noted 
Not all persons who take this new medi- 
cine for motion sickness get drowsy It is 
not a sedative, but an aiiti-histamme drug 
originally developed tor tieatment of al- 
leigies Other anti-histamine diugs taken 
by havfever, asthmi and hives patients have 
caused sleepiness m an occasional, sensitive 
person Slight dizziness, chills and detached 
sensations, loss ot balance and difhculty of 
focusing eves also occur occasionally, the 
C^A found 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

Selector Sorts Out Vast 
Amount of Information 

^ THE “rapid selector,” newest of the 
famed postwar “electronic brain” machines, 
has been unveiled at the U S Department 
of Agiiculture, with a promise of shot ter 
hours in the library for researchers 
Information to be coded for the selector 
IS put on 35-millimeter motion pictuie film, 
contents of some half-million conventional 
library cards can be put on a single reel 
^^"hen you want all the information on a 
certain subject which is on some of the 
cards, you place a master key card in the 
machine Photoelectric “eyes” of the ma- 
chine pick the material you want and the 
machine photographs it for you 
The selector can scan the film at a late 
of more than 60,000 subjects a minute 
Some 10,000,000 different subjects can be 
coded in the selector potentially 
Information to be stored in the selector 
is microfilmed and coded by the use of 
black and white squares It is the pattern 
of squares which catches the “eye” of the 
photoelectric cell Photographing of the 
selected mformation is done by using high- 
speed photoflash techniques, including a 
repeatmg flashlamp 

Scientific literature and any other ma- 


terial containing vast amounts of informa- 
tion which need to be stored compactly yet 
available for use are expected to be put 
into rapid selector machines It is estimated 
that the new machine could scan m 15 
minutes all the entries in Chemical Ab- 
stracts, a standard guide to chemical re- 
search, which have appeared in the past 
30 years 

The first rapid selector is now being 
tested in the Department of Agriculture 
library under the direction of Department 
Librarian Ralph R Shaw Mr Shaw supei- 
vised development of the machine which 
was done by Engineering Research As- 
sociates of Minneapolis, under an appropria- 
tion of more than $75,000 from the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Office of Tech- 
nical Services Principles from which the 
machine was developed are credited to Dr 
Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington 
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MEDICINE 

New Muscle-Relaxing Drug 
Helps in Mental Patients 

> MYANESIN, also called tolseiol, t le- 
latively new muscle-relaxing drug, now 
shows promise of helping m treatment of 
mental patients and alcoholics 
Preliminary trials of the drug m 63 
patients are reported by Dr Louis S Schlan 
of Maneno, 111, State Hospital and Dr 
Klaus R Unna of the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine in the Journ\l of the 
American Medic \l Association (June 25) 
Its greatest benefits, apparently, will come 
in treatment of prolonged alcoholic intoxi- 
cation and of anxiety states in mental pa- 
tients 

The eight alcoholics, each with “shakes” 
after prolonged bouts, were able to lift a 
cofiee cup in one hand without spilling 
within 30 to 60 minutes after taking the 
medicine Before taking it they could not 
raise the cup to their lips without spilling 
even when using both hands 
Besides the physical “shakes,” their 
severe jittery feelings or anxiety in psychi- 
atric terms, were promptly relieved and the 
patients reported feeling comfortable though 
they still had such “hango\er” effects as 
headache and stomach distress They also 
said they got relief faster than with other 
sedatives and felt “wide awake” and closer 
to “normal” 

The mental patients with anxiety were 
calmed without being put to sleep They 
were able to sleep normally though previ- 
ously their disturbed mental state had kept 
them awake 

The drug, the doctors state, is the only 
one they have seen “which allays anxiety 
without clouding consciousness As such 
It promises to be helpful as an adjunct to 
psychotherapy ” 
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ASTRONOMY 

Second Moon Discovered 
For Planet Neptune 

^ A NEW moon has been added to the 
29 known moons in the solar system 
A second satellite to Neptune was con- 
firmed by Dr Gerard P Kuiper, University 
of Chicago astronomer, who announced 
the possible discovery of the moon May 1 
at McDonald Observatory, which is 
jointly operated by the University of 
Texas and the University of Chicago 
Discovery of the satellite, which is 
250,000 times fainter than the faintest star 
visible with the naked eye, was announced 
by Dr Kuiper at the summer meeting of 
the American Astronomical Society in 
Ottawa 

Five million miles from Neptune and 
3,000,000,000 miles from earth, the second 
satellite was established as a second moon 
to the planet Neptune from studies of pho- 
tographic plates taken May 29 on the 82- 
inch reflecting telescope at McDonald Ob- 
servatoiy 

The satellite, Dr Kuiper announced, is 
only 200 miles in diameter, 15 times small- 
ei and 250 times fainter than the fiist 
satellite to Neptune, Triton, which was 
discoveied in 1846 Its magnitude of 19L 
degiees makes it the faintest moon ob- 
seived to date, so faint that it probably 
cannot even be seen through the 200-inch 
1 effecting telescope 

Dr Kuiper, who discovered a fifth moon 
to the planet Uianus m March, 1948, esti- 
mated that the new moon, moving in 
nearlv the same plane as Neptune, requires 
two years to complete its cycle Earth’s 
moon completes its orbit m one month 
Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychologists’ Must 
Reading: Comic Strips 

^ WITH comic strip characters in\ading 
psychological tests, daily reading of the 
comics has become a line of duty activity 
for members of the staff of the Menningei 
Foundation in Topeka, Kans 
The comic strip characters got into the 
Rorschach tests, a report from the Founda- 
tion explains In these tests patients are 
given cards with standardized blobs of 
color or black spots on white, like ink 
blots From the patient’s interpretation of 
what these blots look like to him the psy- 
chologists get important clues to the patient’s 
personality and illness 
Witches on broomsticks, dancing fairies, 
and various animals used to be among the 
responses given Now the patients say the 
blots look like various comic strip characters 
“The result,” says the report, “is that 
psychologists have a perfect excuse for read- 
ing the daily comic strips” 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Unique Animals Aid Science 


Mice that have Fits are helping scientists study dis- 
eases of the nervous system, while dogs who broadcast 
their feelings help environmental and heredity studies. 


By JANE STAFFORD 

^ A CAT With four ears, a “fierce” bunny 
rabbit, mice that have fits when the door- 
bell rings, dogs that broadcast how they 
feel when burying a bone or chasing a 
stick seem like imaginary characters m a 
nursery tale 

Actually these strange characters are 
real animals They and their ancestors and 
of?spnng and other relatives are playing 
an important part in man’s fight against 
disease. 

The mice that crack up when a bell rings 
belong to a mouse family that develops 
breast cancer m a high proportion of its 
female members They are of a special 
strain, bred to de\elop cancer, so that sci- 
entists could study this disease in the search 
for better ways of fighting it 

The cancer fighters who bred these mice, 
however, are not )ust fighting cancer They 
are trained to observe every little detail 
about their laboratory animals, and they 
are constantly probing mto the funda- 
mentals of cancer, particularly the genetic, 
or hereditary, background which influences 
growth of all kinds, normal as well as can- 
cerous So when the mice broke down and 
went into convulsions at the sound of a loud 
bell, the scientists recognized that these 
mice had developed a strange kind of nerv- 
ous system The mice, as they at once sus- 
pected turned out to be valuable research 
animals for scientists studying diseases of 
the nervous system, such as epilepsy, in 
humans 

Jackson Laboratory 

The oversensitive mice were bred at a 
unique mouse farm, known m scientific 
circles the world over, the Roscoe B. Jack- 
son Memorial Laboratory The Jackson Lab- 
oratory IS located at Bar Harbor, Me 
Neither the Laboratory nor its mice escaped 
the holocaust that destroyed millionaires’ 
homes and all m its w'ake during the forest 
fire at Bar Harbor in the fall of 1947 

The original Laboratory building, the en- 
tire group of summer research buildings, 
two caretakers’ residences, one story and 
a third wing of another building, 90,000 
research truce, the whole laboratory, most 
of the equipment, all correspondence, most 
of the old records, all the collection of mi- 
croscopic slide records, and all the cur- 
rent experiments of the mam laboratory 
staff went up in smoke and flames Other 
parts of the laboratory buildings were gut- 
ted, weakened and badly damaged. 


Research on cancer and many other dis- 
eases was slowed m laboratories all over the 
world, in some cases completely stopped, 
because these laboratories depended on Jack- 
son Laboratory for the mice that were 
helping them unravel the mysteries of 
disease 

The laboratory has come back, and so 
have the mice Almost as soon as the flames 
had died away, rebuilding was begun And, 
shortly after, the mice began arriving, a 
few from this place, a few more from an- 
other The returning mice weie descend- 
ants of those Jackson Laboiatory had bred 
and supplied to other research laboratories 
From these returned offspring, a colony 
of some 70,000 mice has been built up 

Between 2,000 and 4,000 mice are now 
being shipped from Jackson Laboratoiy 
each week to other laboratories for research 
use But before the fire twice that numbei 
were shipped each week And the demand 
for these inbred, standardized mice has not 
slackened Right after the fire a letter ar- 
rived from a laboratory m Siam asking for 
mice for the first cancer research project to 
be started in that country More than 150 
major research laboratories in the United 
States besides many abroad, even m Mos- 
cow, depend on Jackson Laboratory for 
their mice for research not only on cancer 
but on infantile paralysis, influenza and 
other diseases 

It costs money to raise mice Bed and 
board per mouse comes to about $5 per 
year, which sounds trifling, but when multi- 
plied by the laboratory’s present mouse popu- 
lation of 70,000 It is a sizable sum This 
IS one reason w^hy Jackson Laboratory, al- 
though It has received generous gifts for 
rebuildmg since the fire, continues to need 
money to support its work 

Breeding and supplying special, standard- 
ized strains of mice may be the most widely 
known activity of the laboratoiy, but it 
IS in a way only a minor activity Cancer 
research, after all, is the mam objective of 
the laboratory and has been since its found- 
ing as a memorial to the late Roscoe B 
Jackson Research in cancer can be done 
m two ways, the director of Jackson Lab- 
oratory, Dr C. C Little, explains One is 
through an efficient attack on problems 
that can be defined and organized for study 
This IS the method that built the atom bomb 
from the theory of atomic energy It is im- 
portant as a method of cancer research and 
IS being pushed in many laboratories 

The second method of cancer research 
IS to use man’s creative power and imagina- 


tion to “bring from the unknown new 
knowledge for the benefit of mankind ” 
This second method is the one followed at 
Jackson Laboratory It is one which all con- 
nected with the laboratory hope will lead 
to the conquest of cancer, but which may 
instead lead to quite unforeseeable but 
equally important results 

That IS the story back of the foui -eared 
cat She was contributed to Jackson Labora- 
tory by Mrs George Wood, of Ashtabula, 
Ohio Mrs Wood lecognized that the cat 
was an oddity, but she was not content, as 
many a person might have been, to let it 
go at that She suspected such an odd cat 
might have value to scientists of the kind 
woikmg at Jackson Laboratory 

Four-Eared Mutation 

The geneticists at the laboiaioiy knew that 
the four-eared condition was a mu union, 
and they weie cuiioiis as to what kind of a 
mutation it was Would all of Mistress 
Four-Eais’ descendants have foiu eais, loo? 
So they bied the cat, and after two and a 
half years. Dr Little and Reseaich Assistant 
Edna DuBois have succeeded m getting 
Mrs Four-Ears to bear four-eared ofXspiing 
The extra ears on mother and kittens, they 
say, are actually an overdevelopment of the 
lower ear lobes The trait appeal s to be in- 
herited recessively 

The theory that cancer, oi a tendency to 
it, IS an inherited trait has been the subject 
of extensive research at Jackson Laboiatory 



UNCOMMON MOUSE— When the 
bell rings this mouse has fits* Scien* 
lists hope to learn more about human 
epilepsy by studying this phenomenon 
in such animals n 
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MRS. FOUR-EARS— This fatndy of four-eared cats may lead to new 
discoveries about heredity. 


and elsewhere It was here diat the mater- 
nal influence on the development of breast 
cancer was first detected in mother’s milk 
(mouse — not human) This “influence” is 
now known as the milk factor which 
causes cancer in mice nursed by the female 
carrying it, but not m her offspring if they 
are foster-fed 

In studies of hereditary factors, in cancer 
or other conditions, factors of environment 
must also be considered and ruled out, if 
possible So some of the work at Jackson 
Laboratory has turned to studies of environ- 
ment as well as studies of genetics, or heredi- 
ty as the layman terms it 

This IS where the broadcasting pups come 
into the picture How much of a dog’s 
characteristics are due to his breed and how 
much to his environment? Is a wire-haired 
terrier lively and nervous because he is 


^ OLD-FASHIONED gelatin, made from 
skin of calves, may in the future give way 
to a synthetic plasuc as the emulsion ma- 
terial that coats photographic film and car- 
ries the chemicals that are affected by light 
and make the picture 

The replacement of conventional gelatin 
by a synthetic polymer resin m a Du Pont 
color printing film suggests that synthetic 
material may eventually be used in more 
photographic films 

Color film emuLjpns using gelatin have 


a wiie-hair or because he has learned that 
behavior from his mother as a puppy? 
How does a dog feel when he sees another 
dog, or his master? Does his heart beat 
faster? Taking a dog’s pulse and blood 
pressure in the laboratory give one kind of 
information, but the Jackson Laboratory 
scientists wanted to know about a dog’s re- 
actions under more natural conditions So 
Dr John L Fuller and co-workers developed 
an instrument, the radio-inductograph, to 
get such information It is a compact 
shortwave radio set through which a dog 
can bioadcast his emotional and physio- 
logical experiences while free and leading 
a normal existence What the animals will 
tell on these records may be important for 
dogs, dog-owners and other animals and 
humans generally 
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a chemical put into them which makes 
the dyes stick to the silver image, called 
a color former The new film uses the syn- 
thetic polymer to replace both the color 
former and the gelatin binder, thus mak- 
ing the one substance do the work of two 

Because the new color former plastic is 
only swollen by water, the dyes in the re- 
sulting picture are deposited in place and 
keep the picture sharper than by the older 
method 

The new color film announced by Du 


Pont is for piofessional 35 mm motion 
picmre projection The film consists of 
three emulsion layers superimposed on one 
side of standard cine film base Each layer 
contains the sensitive silver salts suspended 
in the new color former plastic 

In each emulsion the amount of dye in 
the final print is proportional to the amount 
of silver deposited by the first exposure and 
development 

The gelatin now in use for photographic 
films IS made from the skin of calves The 
quality and impurities of gelatin have a 
great effect on the sensitivity of the photo- 
graphic emulsion The plants that the ani- 
mals eat affect the gelatin made from their 
skin Two drops of mustard oil per ton 
of emulsion is enough to increase the sensi- 
tivity of a gelatin emulsion 

The synthetic resin can be made under 
controlled conditions and should be more 
uniform The physical characteristics of 
some of the synthetic plastics may be better 
than that of gelatin It may have better 
dimensional stability 
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Words in Science — 
TRANSONIC-ULTRASONIC 

^ TRANSONIC IS a word used to describe 
the speed of very fast airplanes and pro- 
jectiles which travel at or about the speed 
of sound The speed of sound at sea level 
IS about 760 miles per hour Speeds from 
about 90% of sound’s speed to 120% of 
It come within the range known as tran- 
sonic Speeds higher than that are called 
supersonic 

Ultrasonic is not used in connection with 
aviation speeds It is the word applied by 
scientists to sound waves of very high fre- 
quencies, with pitch beyond the limit of 
human hearing Ultrasonic waves have 
various uses such as the testing of metals 
for flaws, killing of bacteria, and elimina- 
tion of smoke 

Science News Letter, July 2 , 1949 


HOUSES OF EARTH 

The ground you itond on U your best 
building material Easy to build--insuloted 
ogainst heat ond cold Rotproof — Sound- 
proof — ^Termiteproof and Fireproof Book 
based largely on findings of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering Low Building and Upkeep costs 

“HOUSES OF EARTH” 

42-page booklet containing complete build- 
ing instruction and IB illustrations Mailed 
upon receipt of $T 00 Add postage foreign 
orders 

A. B. LEE 

Box 171-Ben Frcuiklin Station 
Washington, D. C 
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Plastic for Photo Film 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Hard Pad Disease 


in Dogs 


viru<»j five out of six dogs developed all the 
nervous symptoms, while three developed 
hard pads as well 

Science Nev/s Letter, July 2, 1949 


England’s dogs are being attacked by a fatal dis- 
ease which turns the pads of their feet to iron-like hardness. 
A virus is the responsible agent. 


^ A DISEASE that turns the pads on a 
dog’s feet as hard as iron is rapidly dis- 
placing distemper as the number one 
killer of dogs in England 
It IS called, logically enough, “hard pad 
disease” Like distemper, it is caused by a 
filterable virus In some ways it seems to 
be a freak offshoot of distemper virus 
Most distinguishing characteristic of this 
new disease is that in most cases the pads 
on the dog’s feet, and sometimes the end 
of the nose as well, become thick and hard 
When a dog with hard pad disease w^alks 
on. a "wooden floor its feet beat out a 
drum-hke tattoo Veterinarians in England 
now tap the pads of all distemper sus- 
pects with a pencil A sharp clicking means 
hard pad disease 

In fact, in about half of the cases fits are 
the first symptoms of hard pad disease 
Some tunes they are so violent that the 
dog dies before the pads have a chance to 
harden 

Other complications of the disease are 
severe diarrhea and edema of the lungs, 
the latter frequendy being cause of death 
When a dog recovers from a typical case 
of hard pad disease the hardened pads and 
nose come away as perfect casts, leaving 
soft normal tissue beneath Unfortunately, 
most dogs do not recover from hard pad 
disease. 

There is, however, one bright spot in 
the picture A team of researchers of Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome and Company labora- 
tories have developed a very effective vac- 
cine against the disease The scientists are 
A, B, Macmtyre, Dr. D J Trevan and Dr 
R F Montgomerie 

Their vaccine is a 20^ emulsion of in- 
fected dog spleen, vvidi one-quarter of one 
percent formalin One dose injected under 
the skin gives very effective protection 
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They have also developed a strong serum 
for protecting dogs which have been ex- 
posed to the disease and for treating dogs 
already sick 

Immunization with hard pad virus does 
not protect against distemper, though im- 
munity against distemper, especially if 
naturally acquired, may bestow some im- 
munity against hard pad disease But at 
best this cross-protection is unreliable 

First inkling of the presence of the disease 
m English dog population came in 1945, 
when complaints began coming in that 
supposedly reliable distemper serums and 
vaccines w^ere fading to protect dogs against 
“distemper” Puzzled research workers 
could only surmise that this latter “dis- 
temper” was not the true distemper of 
dogs, for which the immunizing agents 
v\ ere designed and against which they were 
effective 

The British scientists set out to unravel 
the riddle They soon discovered that the 
case histones of many of the sick dogs they 
examined were not typical of distemper 

In 1945, Dr Margaret Scheitlin, a Swiss 
researcher visiting the English laboratories, 
pointed out to the team of scientists that 
m Switzerland vv^hen she found hard pads 
on a dog she could lay an odds-on bet 
that within a few days the dog would de- 
velop fits and convulsions This fitted m 
with what the English workers found on 
checking ov er their ovv n cases 

The virus seems actually to attack all 
the body tissues and the disease has been 
passed from sick dogs to ferrets by injec- 
tion of foot pad, brain, spleen and lung 
tissue. In pregnant bitches it attacks the 
embryo and causes abortion The virus has 
been recovered from the premature aborted 
embryos On the other hand, the infection 
has been observed in a 13-year-old dog 

So far as is definitely known, cats do not 
get hard pad disease One cat that had con- 
vulsions IS regaided as a possible suspect, 
but It did not develop the typical hard 
pads such as is usually seen in infected dogb 

One curious fact that Dr Montgomerie 
and his co-workers have uncovered is that 
some sulfa drugs, far from being a cure 
for the disease, actually help bring on the 
disease in laboratorv-mjected dogs While 
the typical disease can readily be produced 
m ferrets by injection of hard pad virus, 
such injection in dogs ordinarily brings 
only a fever lasting about ten days to two 
vveeks, after w^hich the dogs get well But 
when the English scientists gave their dogs 
certain of the sulfa drugs along with the 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 

American Scientists Are 
Investigating Hard Pad 

> HARD PAD disease of dogs is being 
investigated in this country, Di J G 
Hardenbergh, executive seoetaiy of the 
Ameiican Veterinaiy Medical Association 
told Science Service 

Numbers of cases of the disease and the 
numbeis of deaths it has caused among 
dogs m the United States are not known, , 
Dr Hardenbergh said, but the hard pad 
condition has been lepoited to occur m 
about five percent of dogs with symptoms 
of distemper 

Hard pad disease chaiacteiistics aie not 
considered new to American vetennaiians 
and more reseaich is needed on this condi- 
tion to distinguish it fioin othei manifesta- 
tions of distempei, Di Haidcnbeigh ex- 
plained 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

medicine 

Radiation Fails Against 
Disease-Causing Worm 

^ SMALL-SCALE atomic warfare has thus 
fai failed against the little woims that cause 
a relatively common American disease 

The worms, Tiichmella spiralis, cause 
tiichinosis, a disease humans get from eating 
raw pork containing one foi m of the worms 
Dis Joseph E Alicata and George O Burr 
of the University of Hawaii and the 
Havviian Sugar Planters’ Association Ex- 
periment Station tried potent gamma radi- 
ation, one of the hazards of atomic bomb 
blasts, against meat coniammg the worms 

Results, reported m the jotunal, SciiNcr 
(June 10), show more or less a victory foi 
the w orms The rays rendeied female woims 
sterile On the other hand, larvae encysted 
in meat, the form of the parasite which 
gnes humans the disease, were not killed 
by the radiations used 

Next step, say the scientists, will be ex- 
periments with a larger dose of gamma rays 
Aim of the work is a radiation treatment 
for meat which will piotect against tiich- 
mosis. 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 


• RADIO 

Saturday y July 9, 3 15 pm, EDST 

“Adventures xu Science’* wuk Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Dr Benjamin Minge Duggar, of the Lederle 
Laboratories, American Cyanamid Company, Fearl 
River, IV V*, discoverer of aureomycin, will talk 
about “Golden Disease Fighter — Aureomycin ” 
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medjcine 

Methadon Habit-Forming 


> WARNING that the new pain-relievmg 
drug, methadon, may cause addiction was 
given physicians by Drs Harris Isbell and 
Victor H Vogel, of the U S Public Health 
Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky 
The doctors pointed out the falsity of 
the idea that methadon does not produce 
the pleasant feelings that come from moi- 
phine as taken by the addict and that a 
person does not become physically de- 
pendent upon the drug 
Studies earned out at the hospital under 
the auspices of the Drug Addiction Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council 
show that methadon is a dangerous addict- 
ing drug, the physicians report m the 
American Journal of Psychiatry (June) 
In fact, addicts prefer this drug to moi- 
phme, heioin or dilaudid 
To test the diug’s effects, 15 former moi- 
phine addicts who volunteered were given 
four daily doses of methadon The dosage 
was increased as toleiance developed from 
an initial five to 10 milligrams per dose 
to as high as 100 milligrams pei dose in 
the three cases who stayed on the drug 
longest 

When they got only five milligrams per 
shot, none of the addictive drug effects 


were noticeable, and the men complained 
about the drug But when the dosage was 
increased to 10 to 15 milligrams per shot, 
the men began to express satisfaction with 
the effects although these did not become 
noticeable until after the third or fouith 
dose Then the men’s behavior became 
strikingly similar to that during addiction 
to morphine 

They stopped nearly all productive ac- 
tivity and spent most of their time in bed 
in a dreamy half-asleep state which they 
call being “on the nod,” or “coasting ” They 
neglected their persons and their quarters 

Shots of 20-30 milligrams of methadon 
pioduced particularly striking effects, the 
repoit states 

“The addicts would writhe in joy, and 
comment as follows ‘O boyf That’s a fine 
shot of dope Can we get it outside? Who 
makes it? Will it be put under the Hani- 
son Law?’ ” 

The methadon can be taken away Lorn 
the patients without the seveie withdrawal 
symptoms that follow when addicts are 
taken off morphine It is used loutinely 
in the hospital to wean moiphme addicts 
from that drug First, patients aie switched 
to methadon, and then later the methadon 


IS taken away It is the most satisfactory 
method of withdrawal yet found, the re- 
port states But, it is pointed out, although 
the physical dependence on the drug is not 
so evident as with morphine, the emotional 
or mental leaning on the drug remains to 
be dealt with Loss of emotional contiol 
occurs just as frequently following sub- 
stitution and withdrawal of methadon as 
It does after withdrawal of morphine 
There is not much danger of addiction 
to methadon in the ordinary legitimate 
medical use of the drug, the report states 
Signs of physical dependence on the diug 
were noticed in only two of 19 cases where 
It had been used for relief of pain in cancer 
for from 35 days to 180 days and even in 
these two cases, the symptoms were veiy 
mild As long as the dosage of either mor- 
phine or methadon is held to the minimum 
lequired for pain relief, there is very little 
likelihood of addiction to either drug, the 
report concludes The danger of “medical” 
addiction is “great only when physicians 
mistakenly believe that a drug is not ad- 
dicting and are careless in its use” 
Methadon is also known under the 
names of amidoncj dolophme, and 10820 
Reinforcement of the warning by Drs 
Isbell and Vogel is contained m an edi- 
torial in the Journal of the Americvn 
Medical Association (June 11) which de- 
clares that the dangei of addiction to metha- 
don IS almost as great as that for morphine 
Science News Letter, July 1 , 1949 




Here are the up-to-date facts on medicine^s 


L-iivf 


latest discoveries , . . 

INURING the 5 year war period, American medicine advanced 
^ JL^ 25 years Here is down-to-earth, accurate reporting of this 

advance in 15 important fields The 15 chapters in this book 
cover the work of hundreds of top medical specialists and rc- 
searchers m America and include the latest treatments, surgical 
techniques and drugs that have been tried out with success 
Included for the first time is a comprehensive study of the use 
radio-active elements m the diagnosis and treatment of disease 
The author, head of Newsweek's Medical Department, is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National Association of Science Writers, 
women members. She is widely known for 
her ability to write accurate, trustworthy medical articles m non- 
technical language the layman can understand, 

MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 

A PROGRESS REPORT BY by Marguerite Clark 

Head of Newsweek^s Medical Department 

At bookstores ^3.50 or direct from 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 153 East 24fh St,, New York 10, N. Y. 


CONTENTS 

• High Blood Pressure 

• Heart Disease 


• Tuberculosis 

• Psychiatry 

• Child Mental Health 

• Rehabilitation 

• War Medicine 

• Allergy 

• Infantile Paralysis 

• Alcoholism 

• Epilepsy 

• Drugs & Techniques 
e Mother & Child 

Health 

• Health in Old Age 
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DEKDROLOGY 



MATURE 
RAMBLINCS 
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Before the Eagle 

^ ALTHOUGH this country has no na- 
tional tree, as England has the oak and 
Canada the maple, a tree was used as 
symbol of American honor and indepen- 
dence long before the eagle was officially 
adopted as the device to be used on the 
Great Seal of the United States and subse- 
quently on our coinage and currency. 

Until the Continental Congress adopted 
a national flag and specified its basic de- 
sign, each state flew a flag of its own The 
flag of Massachusetts, which floated over 
the stoutly defended breastworks at Bunker 
Hill, consisted of a white field displaying 
a green pme tree, with the motto “An 
Appeal to Heaven ” This motto was sug- 
gested, no doubt, by the upward-pointing 
spire of the tree, so like the monitory 
steeples that reared themselves above all 
New England villages 
Even before it appeared on their flag, the 
pme tree was used as a symbol on the coin- 
age of Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
Pine Tree Shilling, struck in the seven- 
teenth century, is one of the greatest of 
numismatic treasures 
Which particular pme tree was thus 
chosen for honor by the men of Massachu- 
setts IS not specifically stated, but there can 
be httic doubt that it was the white pme It 
was abundant in early days, it had great 
majesty and beauty, and was useful and 


THE BINARY SLIDE RULE 

equftlB a ao I&eh 
Straight aUde Rule In 
precLslon Has C, Cl, A, 
K, Log, LLl, LLa, liU, 
IjL 4. Binary Add and 
Subtract Bcala Gives 
Trig Functions from 0 
te 90 degrees 1 Min- 
ute The Engine-divided 
Scales are on white 
coated aluminum Per- 
manently accurate Dia. 
8 V 4 ''. Large figures 
and gradoationa elim- 
inate eyestrain. Ap- 
proved at lesMilng TTnlversltles Price, with Case 
and Instructions, f1 25 Circulars free Tour 
money tack If you axe not entirely satisfied 

Gilnn Sltda Rul* Co , Box 993, Stuart, Fla 
SUd4 BtUt UoJkert wine* 191t 



valuable as well as beautiful Toweling 
tiunks cut fiom virgin foies ts made mag- 
nificent masts — important in a seafaiing 
and shipbuilding community. Smaller speci- 
mens were hewn into logs for the early 
cabins, sawed into splendid, smooth lumbei 
for the fine frame houses and churches 
that have made New England’s early build- 
ers deservedly famous 

But alasf we could no longer adopt the 
white pine as our national tree even if we 
wanted to For )ust as we have practically 
exterminated the American eagle from all 
save a few still- wild spots under American 
sovereignty, so have we wiped out most 
of our white pme forests We have either 
prodigally chopped them down without 
taking the trouble to replant them, or more 
wastefully still, have permitted fire to 
ravage them unchecked. And the spread 
of a terrible tree disease, white pme blister 
rust, has made re-establishment of white- 
pine woodlands even more difficult 

Science Mews Letter, July 2 , 1949 


MEDICINE 

Some Diaper-Marking Dyes 
Reported Poisoning Babies 

^ WARNING of a new danger to babies, 
especially premature ones, is issued by the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation (June 25) 

Aniline, or coal tar, dyes used to mark 
diapers can poison the babies, the chemi- 
cal being absorbed through the skin Such 
poisoning of 72 babies, five of them fatally, 
has been reported. 

The danger can be simply prevented, the 
Journal states, by boihng the diapers after 
they are stamped and drying them 
thoroughly before use This fixes the dye 
so that It cannot be absorbed Non-poisonous 
vegetable dyes, charcoal and silver nitrate 
are impractical for marking diapers be- 
cause the marks from these fade with the 
repeated laundering in large institutions 
Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 


ZOOLOGY 

Mice Migrate Within 
Their Barn “World” 

^ THE “home country” of a common 
house mouse is not very large — a range of 
60 feet for males and only 40 for the more 
timid females, Robert Z Brown of the 
Johns Hopkins University discovered in the 
course of a study of mouse migrations with- 
m a large barn that constituted their world 
He reported his observations before the 
meeting of the American Society of Mam- 
malogists in Washington 
He live-trapped members of the barn’s 
mouse population, estimated at 150 to 200, 
marked them for identification, and re- 
trapped them later to find out where and 
how far they had gone There was a sea- 


sonal niigiation as the weather grew colder 
in the winter, mice in the outer rooms of 
the bain leaving their home ranges and 
seeking moie comfortable homes in an 
inner room filled with hay 
There was also a seasonal drop in the 
mouse population from a high m Decem- 
ber to a low in February, and back again 
to high in April Sharpest midwinter de- 
creases took place among the juvenile and 
young-adult mice 

Science News Letter, July 2 , 1949 

• MAINTENANT • 

Les Livres Francois . 

Now you can obtain through Science Service 
the latest ond best scientific books published 
in France Just order the books listed here 
for your convenience, remitting to the Retail 
Book Department of Science Service The 
books will be sent you by fast steamer, 
postpaid. 

Les Diastases — ^Paul Fleury and Jean Courtois — 
2 i6 p illus , $1,50 The authors are on the 
Faculte de Pharmacie de Pans The or- 
ganic catalysts are complex substances that 
play an essential role in the constant trans- 
formations of the cell The original views 
expressed relate to their relationship to pro- 
teins and the role played in the cell 

Techniques Generales Du Laboratoirf De 
Physique — ] Suruguc, preface by F Joliot- 
Curie — 434 p illus $5 00 Are you inter- 
ested in glass blowing, high temperature 
furnaces, spectrum measurements? Do you 
want to learn scientific French painlessly? 

If so, you will want the outstanding new 
book on laboratory techniques — how to do 
and make things — ^recently issued by the 
French National Center of Scientific Research 
A profusion of drawings and illustrations 
with labelled parts virtually serves as a dic- 
tionary for the learning student The collec- 
tion of useful facts, gadgets, ideas and useful 
tabulations makes exciting reading, while 
each section has careful explanations of the 
physical principles involved No book written 
in English serves the function of this book 
in French 

Les Molecules Geantes Et Leurs Applica- 
tions — G Champetier — $4 00 An authorita- 
tive work written in non-techmeal style cov- 
ering fundamental chemistry and physics 
applying to the large molecules followed by 
an inventory of compounds utilizing them 
plastics, synthetic rubber, oils, varnishes and 
many others of industrial importance 

Chimie Photographique — Glafkides, preface 
by L -P Clerc — 607 p., illus , $8 00 Based 
on the author’s own experience acquired in 
France and in the United States where he 
worked for several years, and also on 1,500 
references Covers the image, emulsions, 
sensitizing, reproduction in colors and a 
non-tcchnical chapter on the fundamentals 
of chemistry If you arc an amateur photog- 
rapher who wants to understand the science 
which makes possible your artistic results, 
you will be interested in this work 

Send orders and payment to Retail Book 
Department, Science Service, 1719 N St., N W, 
Woshington 6, D C. 
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TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


The Army Air Forces in World War II, 
VoL II Europe — ^Torch to Pointblank 

(August 1942 to December 1943) — F 
Craven and J L Cate, Eds — Univetsity of 
Chicago Ptess, 896 p , illus , $6 00 This vol- 
ume, the second of seven compiled for the 
Army Air Forces, deals with the early 
phases of the air warfare m North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, other occupied countries, and 
Germany 

Biometrical Genetics The Study of Con- 
tinuous Variation — Mather — Dovei , 158 
p , illus , I3 50 Based on the use of measure- 
ments, this book presents the kind of evi- 
dence upon which the genetic theory of 
continuous variation rests For those who 
already have some knowledge of genetics 
and statistics 

Birds of Concord — ^Ludlow Gnscom — Hat vat d 
University Press, 340 p , illus , $5 00 Based 
on a half century of bird notes by members 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club and show- 
ing the effects of civilization on bird popu- 
lations For the nature lover and the orni- 
thologist 

Bituminous Coal Facts and Figures — Bnu- 
mmous Coal Institute, 148 p , illus , paper, 
60 cents Covers mining, distribution and 
consumption 

Boys Want to Know — Jacob A Goldberg — 
New Yorli Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, 12 p , paper, free upon request to pub- 
lisher, Social Hygiene Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 17, N Y (A 
stamped addressed envelope must be en- 
closed) This booklet answers a few of the 
questions which teen-age boys might ask 
about social adjustment, sex, and physical 
and mental health 

The Complete Book of Pottery Making — 
John B Kenny — Gt eenberg, 242 p , illus , 
$7 50 Includes the fundamentals of the 
artcraft as well as the highly technical skills 

Economic and Social Problems in the 
United Nations World Food Problems — 
Department of State, 7 p , paper, free upon 
request to Office of Public Affairs, U S Dept 
of State, Washington 25, D C Correction 
{See SNL, June 4 ) 

Electric Resistance Strain Gauges — W B 
Dobie and P C G Isaac — "English Univer- 
sities Press (Distributed in this country by 
Macmillan) 114 p, illus, $350 A de- 
scripaon for engineers, of gauge techniques 
and applications from weighing aircraft to 
estimating stresses in the brain of a dog 
Of British origin 

General Chemistry — A W Laubengayer — 
Reinhart, 528 p , illus , I4 25 A first- year 
college text for those who desire to go on 
in chemistry or related fields 

Geometry, Vol IL Elementary Mathematics 
from an Advanced Standpoint — ^Felix Klein 
Dover, 214 p , illus , $2 95 For advanced 
students and teachers 

Home Study Blue Book — J S Noffsinger — 
National Home Study Council, 32 p , illus , 
paper, firee upon request to publisher, 839 17th 
Street, N. W , Washington, D C Includes 


a directory of approved home study schools 
and courses 

Hydrology — O scar E Meinzer, Ed — Dover, 
712 p , illus , $4 95 One of a senes of books 
prepared by the National Research Council 
to give the non- specialist reader a summary 
of knowledge m the earth sciences This 
has to do With ram, snow, drought and 
food and the water on the earth in general 

The Incandescent Light — ^A Review of Its 
Invention and Application — Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, 76 p , illus , paper, 70 
cents The first in a series which will co\cr 
the most important inventions of Edison 
based on about 2500 notebooks left by him 
Foreword by Charles F Kettering 

Individual Behavior A New Frame of Refer- 
ence for Psychology — ^Donald Snygg and 
Arthur W Combs — Ha) per, 386 p, $350 
Correction {See SNL June ii ) 

Introduction to the Theory of Fourier’s 
Series and Integrals — ^H S Carslaw — 
Dover, 3rd rev ed , 368 p, illus, $395 
A large number of corrections included since 
die last printing 

James Watt and the History or Steam 
Power — ^I vor A Hart — Schuman, 250 p , 
illus, $400 A biography of the great 18th- 
century Scotch engineer and an account of 
his contribution to the history of human 
progress 

Magnetic Recording — S J Begun- — Murray 
Hill, 242 p , illus , $5 00 Brings together 
full and accurate information on this elec- 
tronic development 

Mathematical Foundations of Statistical 
Mechanics — A I Khinchin, translated from 
the Russian by G Gamow — Dover, 179 p , 
illus , $2 95 New material included in this 
book IS the systematic use of limit theorems 
of the theory of probability for rigorous 
proofs of asymptotic formulas without any 
special analytic apparatus Primarily for the 
mathematician. 

Medicine on the March A Progress Report — 
Marguerite Clark — Funli & Wagnalls, 308 
p , $3 50 A review of the advances of 
the five-year war period as they have been 
reported m authoritative medical literature, 
government reports, papers read at medical 
meetings 

Micro-Waves and Wave Guides — ^H M Bar- 
low — Dover, 122 p , illus , $i 95 A. com- 
plete survey of this field written for the 
engineer and physicist by a leading author- 
ity 

Modern Plastics Encyclopedia — G ordon M 
Kline, Editorial Director — Plastics Catalogue 
Corporation, 1371 p , lUus , $5 00. A stand- 
ard reference work designed as a working 
guide to all phases of plastics planning ^nd 
production 

Molecular Interaction — R oy Waldo Miner 
and Paul Lemhan, Eds — The New Yor\ 
Academy of Sciences, 851 p , lUus , $4 00 
The results of a Conference held by the 
Secnon of Physics and Chemistry on April 9 
and 10, 1948. 


Most Oiten Needed 1949 Television Serv- 
icing Information — M N Bcitman — Sii 

picmc Publications, 192 p, illus, paper, 
S3 00 Factor> data on popular and inter- 
esting sets of the more impoitmt manu- 
facturers Many diagrams 

Pre-Medical Physical Chemistry — A 
Matsen, Jack Myers, and Norman Hacker- 
man — Macmillan, 344 p , illus , $4 75 Pre- 
supposes knowledge of general chemistry, 
analytical chemistry, physics and mathe- 
maucs 

The Skin Problem Facing Young Men and 
Women — Herbert Lawrence — Timely publi- 
cations, 70 p , paper, $i 50 An explanation 
for the layman of this common teen-age 
problem 

Telephone and Telegraph A Public Primer 
about Wire, Cable, and Radio Common 
Carriers Their Development, Operation, 
and Regulation — ^Federal Communications 
Commission — Gov't Printing Office, 29 p , 
paper, 10 cents 
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WILDLIFE 

Chipmunks Have Definite 
Ranges for Food-Gathering 

^ WESTERN chipmunks have definitely 
established ranges where they exercise ex- 
clusive food-gathering rights, Harold E 
Broadbooks of the University of Michigan 
told members of the American Society of 
Mammalogists in Washington For females, 
the home range has an average extent of 
2 36 acres, for males, 3 8 acres The range 
area tends to be larger m summer than in 
spring or fall 

Mr Broadbooks learned where these little 
animals consider themselves “at home” 
by live-trapping them on a 42-acre tract m 
a yellow pine forest, and marking them 
With dye so that he would know them when 
he saw them again He noticed that all 
ranges overlapped, but that the extent of 
the overlap of any one individual was al- 
ways small 

Chipmunks captured and carried as much 
as a mile from their ranges found their 
way home again 

Science News Letter, July 2 , 1949 


AVOID EYESTRAIN 

At Night by using a 

“BRITE-VU*’ 

Lens on your Lomp 

Clever New Clip-On Lens 

Fits 25 to 100 watt bulbs in lamps, 
light fixtures. Focuses twice the 
Tight • For Reading • Sewing • 
Studying • Swings to any po- 
sition Ppd 59c each. 

For two, send SI 00 plus 18c 
stamps. 

FAIRBRIDOE CO., Inc., Dept. S. 
945 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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« New Machines and Gadgets ® I 

For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a +hree-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 472 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ DOOR HANDLE, to teplace the \nob 
that has to be twned, is an atU active pla^tiL 
affan with a push-button at its centa 
Thumb piesHVe on this button itleases the 
latch bolt so that the door can be opened 
Closing the door teloc\s the latch 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

STEAM IRONING attachment for an 
electric flatiron can be removed when the 
flatiron is used in ordinary wor\ The steam 
iioning surjace has a space between it and 
the regular non into which water jrom a 
reservoir drips slowly to be converted in- 
stantly into steam by the heat of the flam on 
Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

© MOLECULAR WEIGHT meter uti- 
lizes the jreezing-pomt method in deter- 
mining the molecular weight of liquids 
and solids In operation, the apparatus is 
plugged into a 115-volt line, and tie put 
in its Dewar flas\ The fnezrng point of 
a liquid of \nown molecular weight is de- 
termined and compared with the freezing 
point when the material of unhjiown mo- 
lecular weight IS added to it 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

@ SEALED BEAM headlight for bicycles, 
shown m the picture, is similar to the type 
used on automobiles and produces a beam 



patter n approximately five feet wide and 
30 feet long, or three times the light given 
by the ordinary bicycle lamp It operate:, on 
a battery of the flvc-tfoh hand-lanUrn type 
Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

@ STEAM CLEANER, improved port- 
able high-pr essur e type designed particularly 
for automobile service stations and small 
industrial plants, is featured by instant 
starting, instant steaming, and automatic 
nozzle control mechanism which permits 


operator to stop and start the machine at 
the cleaning job 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

® PLASTIC HANDLE, jot the candy- 
on-a-stic/(^ combination that youngsters en- 
joy, provides safety from sUcI{-injiuy be- 
cause It is made of a material that flexes, 
or bends, on the shghtc:>t impact This odor- | 
less, tasteless, sanitary safety handle is flat ’ 
and without a point or 'sharp edge 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

@ CALCIUM CHLORIDE moistwc ab- 
sorption unit, for use to dry damp base- 
ments, rooms and closets, consists of a V- 
shaped bus\et to hold the udt and a chop 
metal drip-pan, which has a handle ld{c an 
ordinary budget for ca<;y can yin g and to 
hold the salt container in place A spout 
mid{cs It easy to empty 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 

% PORTABLE DlSHWAMdER, jor the 
small family, is set when needed on the 
drain-board of the f{itchen stn\ and attached 
to the hot water faucet with a length of 
hose The dtsh-hokhng bas]{tt inside is ro- 
tated by jour jets of water, and dishes arc 
qmc\ly washed by water pressure and soar- 
ing action 

Science News Letter, July 2, 1949 
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CONVENIENT SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


The magnesium supply seems inex;haust- 
ible, It occurs world-wide m sea water 

Sulfuric acid is the mam byproduct of 
the zinc industry, it is made with the suilur 
gases given off m roasting the zinc con- 
centrates. 

The pectin necessary to make jell^ lel can 
be bought in stores; reliance on the uncer- 
tam amount present m the fruits is no 
longer required 

When a way is found to give a moderate 
amount of duetthty to ceramic and metal 
combinations^ a whole new senes of useful 
engineering materials will be available 

The U. S Signal Corps is using m Alaska 
low-frequency, high-power radio transmis- 
sion to decrease the interference with radio 
communications m tlie polar region tliat 
engineers call ''auroral absorption^ 
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FOR NEW READERS: 

Tear out this portion of the 
Science News Letter you have been 
reading. Fill it in, mail to us, and 
we will enter you as a subscriber 
to receive the Letter every week for 
a year for $5 50 

Name__ 

Address 

City Zone 

Stole 

□ 1 enclose$5.50 
Q Please bill me later 

Mail to Science News Letter, 1719 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 
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Your telephone icccivei should 
tieat each lone in the voice alike, 
that IS impoilanl to yon, because 
proper balance makes pleasant 
listening and easy imdei stand- 
ing Natui alness m i ecei vei pei - 
foiinance is pictured in a inaltei 
of seconds by the appaiatiis 
shown at left 

The receive! is clamped in 
place and an oscillatoi feeds 
into It fiequencies lepiesenting 
all talking tones Then a blight 
spot darts acioss an oscilloscope 
screen leaving behind il a lumi- 
nous line which shows instantly 


the receiver’s i espouse at each 
frequency It is piecise, and it 
IS many times faster than the old 
method of measuring reCeivei 
perfoinidnce poinl-by-point and 
then plotting a curve 

At Bell Laboi atones, develop- 
ment of techniques to save tune 
parallels the search foi belter 
methods For each time an op el- 
ation IS made faster, men are 
freed to turn to othei phases of 
the Laboratories’ continuing j ob 
— making youi telephone system 
better and easier for you to use 
each lear 


® ^ teiephone laboratories 

EXPLORfNG AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CON- 
TINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Source of Cosmic Rays 

The sun, magnetic dust between stars, or the explo- 
sions of stars called supernovae, are some of the proposed 
energy-sources for cosmic radiation. 


^ WHAT big guns of the univeise bom- 
bard the earth with the poweiful but in- 
visible cosmic particles'* The sun, the dust 
between the stars or even far away in cosmic 
space, are possible origins of cosmic lays 
described to the University of Denver In- 
ternational Cosmic Ray Symposium in 
Idaho Springs, Colo 

A few yeais ago there was no satisfac- 
toiy explanation of the birth of these ladia- 
tions Now, scientists have the choice of 
two or moie ways the rays can get started 
and pick up the immense energies they 
carry to earth 

Picture great clouds of dust in motion 
in the vast spaces between the stais, clouds 
so diffuse that they could never be seen if 
man were theie to view them These clouds 
set up magnetic fields that tiavel along 
with the dust panicles When a bit of dust 
collides with a cosmic ny particle the pai- 
licle may disappear But it a paiticle gets 
aiound in this region safely, it picks up 
energy as it leaves and in many collisions 
gets energy as great as the cosmic rays need 
to plunge, as they do, into the earth’s at- 
mospheie This biith process may go on 
for millions of yeais 

Di John A Wheelei of Pimceton dis- 
cussed at the Symposium this theoiy foi 
which Dr Enrico Fermi of the Univeisity 
ofc Chicago IS largely responsible New 
ideas that the Swedish astronomer, Di 
Hannes Alfven, has put foith on eneigy in 
magnetic dust clouds have helped to pro- 
duce this pictuie 

The sun, from which almost all other 
earth-received radiation comes, is the birth- 
place of most cosmic radiation as well, Dr 
Edward Teller of the Univeisity of Chicago 
urged at the meeting This allows the 
projectiles to get their energies closer to 
the earth The radiation seems to come 
into the earth as it does because of the 
magnetic field of the earth 

To make the Teller theoiy woik, it is 
necessaiy to have a so’t of squashed-down 
magnetic field of the sun strongest in the 
plane of the i evolving planets 

Still anothei theory is that the eneigy 
comes from tremendous explosions of stars 
called supernovae Di Lyman Spitzer, 
Princeton astronomer, visualizes these ex- 
plosions as shooting out immense amounts 
of radiation which strike the cosmic par- 
ticles in such fashion as to give them the 
billion electron volts they need per unit 
particle in heavy atoms 

If the Fermi and Spitzer theories were 
both operated, they might explain every- 


thing, as the cosmic magnetic dust birth- 
place is reasonable tor the piotons (hearts 
of hydrogen atoms) that airive from outei 
space, and the Spitzei theoiv makes possible 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


^ IMMENSE explosive showeis of atomic 
fiagments, splatteiing 200,000,000 particles 
over hundreds of acres, have been discovered 
m the eaith’s atmosphere Each shower is 
caused by a single atomic bullet from outer 
space 

Announced to the University of Denver 
Intel nitional Cosmic Ray Symposium in 
Idaho Springs, Colo , by Dr Kenneth 
Gieisen of Cornell Univeisity, these showers 
weie detected by coincidental effects upon 
200 Geiger counteis in expeiiments at the 
Intel -Univeisity High Altitude Laboiatoiy 
at Echo Lake, Colo, two miles above sea 


the heaits of heavy elements that have ic 
cently been found 

These (.ojUtil ravs can be thought of is 
messages from the paits ot the uniseise 
that human beings can never hope to visit 
They are anothei way ot looking into the 
depths ol the univuse, supplementing the 
giant telescopes v\hich leceive a different 
soit of radiation for astionomers to study 
It IS a toss-up as to what is more impor- 
tant, discoveiy of what the cosmic rays 
aie and do, or discoveiv Lorn the radia- 
tion of how the univeisc and maltei aie 
put together 

Science News Lette-, July 9, 1949 
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Only about once a week do such gigantic 
showeis, appioximately a mile acioss, get 
detected m one place, but smaller bursts 
occur about every second, p obably causing 
the stieaks of pai tides that aie the cosmic 
rays detected 

“We aie dealing with the highest energy 
evei discovered in individual atomic parti- 
cles, a billion times gieatei than the energy 
that is let loose by the fission of a single 
111 a mum atom,” Dr Gieisen explained 

The actual amount of the energy m 
the paiticle that enteis the eaith’s at- 



COSMIC RAYS ARE INTERNATIONAL — At the symposium in Colorado 
(left to right) Dr. Manuel Sandoval Vallarta of Mexico, Dr. Hugh Car^ 
michael of the Canadian National Research Couttcil, Dr. H. Yukawa of 
Japan, Dr. Oreste Ptcciont of Brookhaven National Laboratory, Dr. Byron 
E. Cohn of University of Denver, host institution. 


Find Big Atomic Showers 
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mospheie and sets off a big shower is ac- 
tually small ind could haidly be felt if it 
were concentiated on one’s head (a hun- 
dreth of a foot-pound) It is not usetul, 
like the energy m the explosion of the 
atomic bomb, because there is no known 
way to concentrate and control the cosmic 
ray energies But Di Greisen explains that 
discovery of the fission of this single ura- 
nium atom had to precede that gieat chain 
reaction that makes possible the atomic 
bomb 

The big showeis happen m about 40 
millionths of a second, and the entering 
particle is piobably a proton, or heart of 
a hydrogen atom The particles that are 
produced include all the fundamental par- 


ticles, known as piotons, elections, neutrons, 
photons, vaiious mesons, and ncutimos — 
the lattei never actually discoveied except 
by mathematical inference 

A husband-wife team of Italian scien- 
tists, Drs G Cocconi and V Tongioigi 
(Mrs Cocconi, now at Coinell) collab 
orated with Dr Greisen in his reseat ch 
Another husband-wife pair of expeii- 
menters upon cosmic ray showeis who 
reported then findings was Dr and Mrs 
C G Montgomeiy of Yale Univeisity 
Other cosmic lay experts reporting on 
showers were Dr Lloyd G Lewis of Pi ince- 
ton and Drs W W Brown and A S 
McKay of Cornell 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 


CHEMISTRY 

New Rat-Killing Chemical 


^ A NEW rat-killmg chemical, that does 
rodents to death by causing internal bleed- 
ing, has proved up well m field tests con- 
ducted by the U S Fish and Wildlife 
Service at the University of Florida, re- 
ports H J Spencer, Survey biologist The 
100^ kill obtained earlier under laboratory 
conditions has been practically duplicated 
m the iarger-scale tryouts 
The new compound, at present known 
simply as Compound 42, is a chemical 
lelative ot dicoumarol, the substance found 
m spoiled sweet clover that p’-e\ents the 
clotting of blood It has a similar physio- 
logical effect, and thus starts and maintains 
fatal bleeding in the rats’ abdominal areas 
Compound 42 does not kill at a single 
dose, as most other rodenticides do, four 
or five successive feedings are required 
However, the effect is cumulative, and once 
a rat has eaten enough of it he is a “goner ” 
Rats do not learn to avoid it, nor do they 
develop any tolerance 
Most effective mixture was found to be 
46 grams — slightly more than one and one- 
half ounces — in 100 pounds of solid food 


Four or five feedings of this mixture, ovei 
as much as a 12- to IS-day peiiod, pro- 
duced a practically total kill 

Field tests were made on both the com- 
mon brown lat and the scarcer black lat 
The black rat, though a smallei species, 
had four times the lesistance of the brown 
rat, but the recommended mixtuie was 
sufficient to kill both species Mi Spencei 
IS now' testing Compound 42 on the house 
mouse 

Unlike the highly dangerous poison 
known as 1080, used in professional rat- 
eradication programs, Compound 42 is not 
haimful to largei animals or to human 
beings m the dosage recommended for 
rodents Moreover, whereas 1080 has no 
antidote, the action of Compound 42, if 
accidentally svvallow'ed m dangerous quan- 
tity, can be checked This can be accom- 
plished either by blood transfusion or by 
the administration of clot-promoting vita- 
min K 

Compound 42 wms first isolated in 194^, 
in a search for anti-coagulant deuvatives 
of dicoumarol Shelved toi five veais, it 


Question Box 


CHEMISTRY 

How does a new rat-killing chen^ico! work*^ 

p 20 

ENGINEERING 

How can We achieve security? p 22 
MEDICINE 

How can bee stings and insect bites be re- 
lieved’ p. 28 

How may pregnant women be soved from 
a dangerous disease? p 27 

Photographs Cover,^ Or 
p 22, Naval Ordnance 


What have tests with Chinese drugs re- 
vealed’ p 23 

What kind of blood cells have been found 
in atom-smasher workers? p 25 

METEOROLOGY-ENGINEERING 

What facts may be learned with a new 
fog machine? p 23 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

How could atomic casualties be cut in event 
of war? p 28 

What are some possible origins of cosmic 
rays’ p 19 


Edward Ney and Mrs Phyllis Freier, p 19, p 21, University of Denver, 
Laboratory, p, 23, University of California 


was again picked up in 1948 and subjected 
to extensive lahoiatuiv tests to deLcimiue 
its value as a lodeiiLicidt 
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Sarurdav, JmIy Jtf, I J5 /> wi , LUST 
“Ail^cntiiros in with Watson D ivis, 

duct tor ol Sciiutt Strvict, over Coluniliia Broad- 
ca<?ting System 

Di Boboit A Millikan and Di CtiI D Antlti- 
son, Nohi lists in plivsits at llu Calif omia In- 
stitnlo of Tcelmologj, -iiid otlitr < osiuk lav 
experts will talk about “The MystOiy ol Cosmic 
Rnys ” 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Condon and Oppenheimer 

At the International Cosmic Ray meeting these men 
were just physicists among physicists despite their promi- 
nence in recent congressional investigations. 


^ THERE weie two front-page names 
among the scientists who gatheied at the 
University of Denvei Intei national Cos- 
mic Ray Symposium m Idaho Spungs, Colo 
— fiont page because they have tangled 
With a congiessional committee and the 
FBI They aie Edwaid U Condon and 
Frank Oppenheimer 

These are top names in science as well 
Dr Frank Oppenheimei, who has resigned 
his professorship at the Univeisity of Min- 
nesota, received one of the few spon- 
taneous bursts of applause at the very tech- 
nical sessions devoted to uniavellmg the 
mysteiies of the penetrating ladiation fiom 
outer space that bombard the heights of 
Colorado’s mountains most conveniently foi 
scientific study He had ]ust leported the 
discoveiy of a stiange buist of ladiation, 
a cluster of photogiaphic tiacks made bv 
pai tides of electricity, elections, that seemed 
to have no assignable oiigin such as oidinary 
cosmic lay explosions usually have 

The significance of the applause vv as 
neither liberal noi conseivMtive It was ]ust 
acknowledgment of a good job well done 
Di Oppenheimer’s colleagues had foi got- 
ten whether he had made any experiments 
>ears ago in communist politics, then 
much more lespectable than now 

There was great concern among his fel- 
low scientists that he go on with the impoi- 
tant cosmic lay research that he has been 
doing foi seveial yeais This is jeopaidized 
by his leaving the Umveisity of Minnesota 
staff He does not know himself whit he 
IS going to do, but he and fellow physi- 
cists feel “the show must go on ” 

Di Condon — directoi of the National 
Bureau of Standaids — whose name can 
haidly be mentioned in print wnthout the 
smeai tag, “appears to be one of the weak- 
est links in our atomic secuuty,” w^as meiely 
an eminent physicist among physicists, like 
a bundled others there 

It must not be assumed that these two men 
aie not worried, hampered and haiassed 
bv vvhat IS happening to them They are 
And so weie many attending the con- 
teieiice 

There is feai today that the fieedom of 
investigation and expression that is inher- 
ent to the scientific method is disappearing 
from ev eryday life, under the excuse of 
security and loyalty Will it extend some 
day to science, as it did in Germiny and as 
It does in Russia Is it any less important 
fundamentally in eveiyday life than it 
IS in science? 

If anyone weie following the Communist 
line in this cosmic lay conference, he might 
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have been expected to make a defense of 
the claim put foith bv two eminent Soviet 
scientists not long ago that there are 16 
different kinds of mesons, which are cos- 
mic ray pai tides At most, foui or five kinds 
are well verified by non-Soviet scientists 

Soviet cosmic ray experts would have 
been welcomed at the confeience, if their 
government and ours were exchanging sci- 
entists these days 

Theie w^as no feeling of nationalism 
theie The cosmic rays rain upon the Urals 
and the Rockies The cosmic ray expeits 
aie of many nationalities Japanese, Ca- 
nadian, Mexican, Chinese, Italian, Hungaii- 
an and many Americans, who have come 
to this country in almost every wave of 
immigration from the Puritans to the 
refugees from Hitler 

Science is strong because, as one scientist 
puts It, “We don’t give a damn where it 
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IS disco veied oi who discoveied it, but only 
whether it is so” 
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HOME ECONOMICS 

Eating Too Fast? 

Try Candlelight 

^ CANDLELIGHT, celery, melba toast and 
ai tichokes were advised as devices for slow- 
ing the pace at which people, especially 
college students, eat 

The advice vvxis given by Christine Ricker, 
director of university dining halls at Stan- 
ford Umveisity, at the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
in San Francisco 

New foods, she finds, had best be intro- 
duced in combination with tried favorites 
on the same plate, if one hopes to have the 
students eat the new foods Changing food' 
habits at the college level, she admitted, is 
difficult 

Flomemakers weie advised at the same 
meeting to shop first and then plan their 
meals This method for taking advantage 
of best buys at market was suggested bv 
Di Velma Philliub, dean of the college of 
home economics, State College of Wash- 
ington 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 



COSMIC RAY SCIENTISTS— Three of the directors of the Inter^Uni- 
versity High Altitude Laboratory on Mu Evans, Colorado, confer during 
the Idaho Springs symposium sponsored by the Office of Naval Research 
and the Atomic Energy Commission* Left to right — Dr* Kenneth Grets en 
of Cornell, Dr* Byron E* Cohn of the University of Denver, Dr. Bruno Rossi 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology* 
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WIND TUNNEL FROM GERMANY— This is one of the captured tunnels 
shipped to this country which is now helping American guided missile 
development. Here a model is being mounted m the Naval Ordnance Lab^ 
oratory rotary wind tunnel preparatory to a *^blow,^* (See SNL, July 2, p, 6,) 

ENGINEERING 

Superior Weapons 

^ TRUE security consists in being as far if we should freely bioadcast all infoima- 
ahead as possible of any unfriendly nation, tion about our new developments, we 

Dr, Karl T Compton, chairman of the gov- would permit our competitor to keep pace 

ernment Research and Development Board with us at relatively little expense to him- 

and formerly president of the Massachu- self 

setts Institute of Technology, declaied be- “Thus secrecy is the negative, or defen- 
fore an audience of scientists and govern- sive, aspect of security But if we sit tight 

ment ofhcials at the dedication of wind and lock up our secrets, it will not be 

tunnels and ballistics ranges at the Naval long before oui active competitor forges 

Ordnance Laboratoiy in White Oak, Md ahead of us So we must press foiward the 

He was reiiewing lessons learned fiom positive, or offensive, aspect of security by 

the recent war and his statement referred making lapid advances m our own science 

to improved weapons “It was the over- and its practical applications 

whelming production of airplanes, of cargo “Unfortunately secrecy and progiess are 
vessels, of bulldozers, of landing craft and mutually incompatible This is always true 

radar, all handled by brave and skillful of science, whether for military purposes 

men, that enabled oui forces to stop, then or otheuvise Science flourishes and sci- 

to drive back, and finally to overwhelm entists make progress in an atmospheie of 

our enemies,” he said free interchange of ideas, with the con- 

“The importance of beating the enemy tmual mutual stimulation of active minds 

m the race for new technical developments workmg m the same or related fields Any 

had many illustrations,” he continued imposition of seciecy in science is like 

“We beat him with microwave radar and application of a brake to progress” 
with strategic bombers He beat us to the Another lesson of World War II is the 
snorkel submarine and V-1 and V-2 types power of teamwmrk, Dr Compton stated 
of bombs, if he had got these things going The outstanding chaiacteristlc of the atti- 
several years earlier, the war might have tucle of our people during the w^ai was 
had a different ending” the determination to go all-out for victoiy* 

“To a rather astonishing degree, in the It was “total war” from top to bottom 
public and even m 4^e military mind, sec- It was national teamwork m an unpiece- 
untv has come to mean secrecy Secrecy is dented sense It brought national success, 
one aspect of security, for it is cMdent that, and at brought personal satisfaction And, 


he added, theie was fai bettei leamwoik 
m our demociatic countiy than in the 
totalitarian countiies of oui enemies 
The wind tunnels that were dedicated 
a’c of Geiman oiigm {See SNL, July 2, p 
6) They w^eie captuied in Bavaiia late in 
the wai, dismantled and shipped to White 
Oak foi the use of the Ameiicaii aimed 
sei vices in studying aemdynamics, and pai- 
ticLilaily in applications to guided missiles 
They are the same tunnels m which the 
famous Geiman V-2 locket was developed 

Science News Letts , July 9, 1949 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Economy Drive May 
Block Science Foundation 

^ THE Congiessional economy chive, 
timed to the end of the govei nment’s 
money-year, may be the newest huiclle 
blocking a National Science Foundation 
A bill to establish the iounclation has 
thus fai failed to gel appi ov al of the House 
Rules Committee Economy-minded mem- 
beis of the committee aie unclci stood to be 
balking al appioval of the bill which would 
sec up a new govcinmciiL agency foi sup 
poitmg scientific lescaich and science tiain- 
ing 

The House bill, mtiodiiccd by Rep J 
Peicy Piiest, D, Tcnn , and a similai one 
which passed the Senate in Maich do not 
appiopiiate anv money, but they call foi a 
foundation which would spend money In 
his budget foi the new fiscal yeai Piesiclent 
Truman listed a total expendituie of $15,- 
000,000 for the proposed science agency, 
$2,500,000 of appropiiations and the le- 
mainder in contiact authority 
Budget for the last fiscal year also in- 
cluded this estimate for the foundation, 
but the bill died in the House in the second 
session of the Eightieth Congiess, after an 
eailier measuic was vetoed by the Piesi- 
clcnt in 1947 
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ENGINEERING 

Giant Magnet Assembled 
For New Atom Smasher 

^ WHAT IS believed to be the largest 
magnet of its kind ever made has been 
assembled m Uibana-Champaign, 111 , for 
the University of Illinois’ giant, new 300,- 
000,000-volt betation 

The laminated electiical transformer 
magnet foi the new atom smasher is 23 
feet long, six and a quarter feet thick and 
13 feet high It weighs 275 tons and was 
assembled by Allis-Chalmers from 70,000 
sheets of magnet iron, each sheet being 
only 0 014 inch thick 

Dr Donald W Kerst, who developed 
this type of atom smashei and is dnecting 
the consti uction, estimates that the new 
scientific instrument is now half completed 
Science News Letter, July 9, 19-49 


MEDICINE 

Chinese Anti-Germ Drugs 

Tests of 45 Chinese drugs revealed that eight had 
antibiotic activity. However, although they check further 
growth of germs they do not kill them. 


^ EIGHT diugs commonly used m die 
Chinese piactice o£ medicine have anti- 
germ activity of the kind that might class 
them with penicillin, streptomycin and 
othei antibiotic diugs now commonly used 
in Western practice of medicine 
The antibiotic or anti-geim activity of 
the eight was found thiough tests of 45 
Chinese diugs The tests were made by 
Drs H Zanyin Gaw and H P Wang at 
the National Wuhan Univeisity, Wuchang, 
Hupeh, China Dr Wang is now teaching 
at Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass Then studies aie lepoited in the 
journal, SciENcr (fuly 1) 

Chinese diugs, they point out, aie ac- 
tually loots, stems, seeds, leaves oi flowcis 
of \anous highei plants which base been 
made veiy diy by a special piocess When 
piepaied £oi use, the diied maleiial is cut 
in small pieces and boiled veiy slowly for 
two or three houis oi longei Dis Gaw 
and Wang followed this method in pie- 
parmg extracts of the diugs foi their tests 
While penicillin comes fiom a mold, some 
newer antibiotic diugs have been obtained 
fiom higher plants, foi example, tomatin 
from the tomato plant This is what 
prompted the study of the Chinese drugs 
from plants 
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The eight found to have anti-geim ac- 
tivity check the multiplication of the germs 
but do not kill them Tests of the diugs 
on Ining human white blood cells show 
that they are not poisonous, which was to 
be expected, because prepared medicine is 
alw^ays given by mouth in Chinese piactice 
Six of the Chinese diugs showed \arious 
degrees of anti-germ activity agiinst Sta- 


> SCIENTISTS have developed a fog 
machine, wnth which any kind of fog can 
he made 

And now^ that they can make log, thev 
hope to be able to leain enough about it 
to disperse it efficiently, to design fog 
lights and beacons of better visibility, and 
possibly even to develop fog screens for 
military purposes 

The machine was developed in the Um 
veisity of Califoinia Institute of Trans- 
portation and Traffic Engineer ing, which 
is primarily interested in reducing acci- 
dents on land, sea and air In some sections 
of California, fog is a majoi hazard of 
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phylococcus aureus, common germ of the 
family that may cause anything from boils 
to blood poisoning The six are Ta Huang 
fiom a leafy plant ot the rhubaib family, 
Huang Lien from an herb, Coptis, some- 
times used m garden borders, Hai Tung 
Pi from a ciimson fioweiing coral tiee, Shan 
Shu Yu fiom a vaiiety of dogwood, Tsien 
Tsao tiom the same family as the dye-plant 
called maddei, and Chi Hsueh Teng from 
a decorative shrub of eastern Asia 
Tv\o othei Chinese drugs showed anti- 
germ activitv of relatively low potency 
against Escheiichia coli, a germ normally 
found m the intestinal tract and often used 
in tests of the purity of dunking water 
These two diugs are Mao Ken from a 
buttercup, and Peh Pu from plants allied 
to the lily family 

Science News Letler, July 9, 1949 


pnvatc, commeiual and inilitaiy tianspoit 

The scientists, headed by Pi of Dan M 
Finch, an electncal engmeei, first tried to 
use naUiial fog m then experiments When 
the ical thing proved to be too elusive, 
they set about constructing a machine 
which would p’oduce the air pressure and 
tempera tuie changes which give rise to 
fog in nature 

The machine is a double-walled tank, 
with windows foi observation and photog- 
raphy Warm oi cold air is ciiculated 
thiough the jacket of the tank, depending 
on the kind of fog needed Fog is made 
fiom cold 01 warm moist air poured into 
the inner tank fiom a connecting vapor 
tank 

There aie three pimcipal types of fog 
ladiation fog, which occurs m valleys when 
the loss of heat to the ground through 
radiation produces \apoi condensation, 
advection fog, which olluis along coastal 
areas w'hen waim aii fiom the water drifts 
in and mixes with au ovei a cold area, and 
pressure fogs, forming on hill summits 
when a satuiated air mass moves up a 
hill and the resulting pressure changes 
cause the air temperature to drop below 
the dew point 

In the fog machine, for example, ad- 
vection fog IS made by a sudden mixing 
ot warm satuiated an from the vapor tank 
with a cool air mass m the fog tank Pres- 
sure IS changed by closing or opening an 
outlet valve 

Very little is known about the physical 
characteiistics of fog, according to Prof 
Finch By using photomicrographic tech- 
niques with man-made fog, data on par- 
ticle size, water content, temperatuie, den- 
sity, dust content and composition of fog 
can be determined 

Bettei auto headlights, aircraft and other 
beacons, rail and highway signals, aie the 
immediate objective 
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FOG DROPLETS — Magnified about 220 times, this photomicrograph of 
artificial fog droplets showed how they formed on a glass slide in the 
Umrerstty of California fog machine. 


METEOROLOGY -ENGINEERING 

New Machine Makes Fog 
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MEDICINE 

Synthetic Female Hormone 
Helps Men with Mumps 

> A SYNTHETIC chemical with an ef- 
feet like that of a female se\ hormone is 
good medicine foi men who get mumps, 
three Chicago physicians find 
The inflammation of the male sex glands 
which affects about one out of every fi\e 
men who get mumps can be both prevented 
and relieved if it develops by this drug 
The drug is diethvlstilbestrol Its use at 
the Cook County Contagious Disease Hos- 
pital IS reported b\ Drs Archibald L Hoyne, 
Jerome H Diamond and Joseph R Chris- 
tian in the Journal of the Axiericvn Med- 
ic \l Associ\tion (June 25) 

The fact that the sex gland inflammation, 
w^hich is the severest complication of 
mumpSj is almost never seen in children 
suggested that tempoianlv suppressing nor- 
mal sex gland functioning in men might 
be helpful m mumps The female honnone- 
like action of the synthetic drug, the doc- 
tors reasoned, might therefore be useful 
They gave the drug as a preventive to 
20 men who had had mumps for from 
one to four days w ithout symptoms of 
sex gland inflammation, called orchitis 
\riiong the first 13 given this treatment, 
mild orchitis developed m two and mod- 
erately severe orchitis in one The next 
seven patients were then given twice as 
much of the drug each day None of them 
developed orchitis 

Larger doses were given to 19 men who 
had already developed orchitis The results 
were in some cases “dramatic” with de- 
cided decrease in pain and tenderness vvuthm 
24 hours- Every patient made “an unevent- 
ful lecovery” The average patient was 
treated for about four da>s and was able 
to leave the hospital in about five days 
The drug is given bv mouth m a capsule 
which, the doctors point out, makes it easy 
to take and it has no toxic effects Preventive 
treatment is continued until the javv-svvell- 
mg of mumps has subsided 
Similar good results with this treatment, 
the Chicago doctors found, had been re- 
ported earlier by another phvsician 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

AERONAUTICS 

Thrust Power in Jet Engine 
Double That of Weight 

^ TWO and a half pounds of thrust for 
every pound of engine weight is the rated 
power for a new Westmghouse Jet engine 
released from former Navy secrecy It is 
already in use in the Navvy’s McDonnell 
Banshee, a tast-climbing shipboard fighter 
fur fleet operational units 
The Banshee is equipped with two of 
these engines. A pair of them also provide 
let power for the Air Force’s newest plane, 
die Lockheed F-90 penetration fighter, de- 
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signed to operate deep in enemy territoiy 
against enemy aircraft and ground targets 
The F-90 is a speedy plane, with 35 de- 
giees of wing sweep-back 
This so-called J-34 is 10 feet m length and 
weighs about 1,200 pounds Airplanes 
equipped with two of these let engines 
will have more than 10,000 horsepovvei at 
command, because at modern flight speeds 
the engine’s thrust is equivalent to better 
than 5,000 horsepower 
At a stindstill, the slim engine sucks in 
air in the front end at 250 miles an hour, 
and spits it out the 3et nozzle at the late of 
1,200 miles an houi The compiessoi and 
the turbine of the engine whiil 12,500 
times a minute to pack the 100 tons of air 
the engine “breathes” every hour 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Gamma Globulin Checks 
Animal Virus Disease 

^ THE blood’s germ-fightmg gamma glo- 
bulin saved a woman w'ho was dangeiouslv 
sick with a biain disease when othei tieat- 
ments, including penicillin, had failed 
The patient had Western equine en- 
cephalomvelilis, popularly known as horse 
sleeping-sickness This virus disease affects 
the brain and central nervous system of 
horses, and is transmitted to humans by 
mosquitoes and other insects Besides 
horses, chickens and birds aie believed to 
harbor the virus 

The patient was extremely ill with head- 
aches, chills and fever, Drs William Saphir 
and Albert Milzer of Chicago repoit in the 
JoURNVL OF THE AmERIC VN MeDIC \L As- 
socuTioN (July 2) 

Trial treatment with quinine was un- 
successful Pemcillm also had no effect, and 
the patient became w orse , 

Research by othei scientists showed hy- 
perimmune rabbit serum to be good in this 
disease Since this serum was not available, 
the physicians hopefully administered 
gamma globulin fiom human blood It was 
injected into the muscles daily for seyen 
days in large dosages The doctois noted 
that gradual and distinct improvement 
followed with eventual recovery 
They tested the gamma globulin ad- 
ministered to this patient and discovered 
that It contained neutralizing antibodies 
against the disease How^ever, since different 
batches of gamma globulin will have vary- 
ing virus-killmg properties, depending on 
the source of the blood, they feel that a 
special preparation of gamma globulin frac- 
tion of hyperimmune rabbit serum would 
be more suitable for use m human patients 
It was impossible to discovei how the 
patient had contracted the disease since 
she h\ ed in Chicago and had not left 
the cit> for seveial years. As far as was 
known, she had not come in contact wuth 
am sick animals 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Radioactive Silk Spun 
From “Tagged” Compounds 


^ RADIOACTIVE silk has been spun by 
two moth laivae, in expciiments icpoued 
to the 30111 nal. Science (June 24), by a 
foiu-peison leseaich team 

Interest centeied not m silk as a fiber 
01 fabiic but in silk as a chemical com- 
pound, It IS explained Silk consists laigely 
of a piotein called fihioin, which can be 
used in research as typical of all piotein, 
which may be consideied the chemical 
basis of life itself Hence the inteiest in 
getting a radioactive “tag” attached to it, 
foi pm poses of identification 111 vaiious 
stages of its chemical life-histoiy 
The silk was spun by the cateipillais of 
the big Ceciopia moth, one of the fiist 
natuial-histoi V objects collected by most 
childien Small amounts of two ammo 
acids, glycine and alamninc, “lagged” with 
ladioactive carbon 14, vveic injected into 
the two fat laivae About 24 houis lalcj 
they staited to spin then cocoons 
Radioactivity of the silk m these cocoons 
wMs proved in thiee w^ays by the ticking 
of a Geiger-Mullei counter, by phoio- 
giaphic “autographs” left by fibeis and 
clipped bits of silk placed m contact with 
camera film, and by elaboiale chemical 
analysis 

The silk-spmnmg glands weie dissected 
out of two othei cateipillais and kept for 
seveial hours m a solution containing the 
ladioactive carbon Subsequent analysis ot 
their proteins also showed the piesence of 
ladioactive silk substance 
These experiments weie perioimed bv 
Drs Paul C Zamecnik, Robeit B Loft- 
field, Maiy L Stephenson and Cairoll M 
Williams, of the Collis P Huntington 
Memorial Hospital and Flaivard Univeisitv 
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GEOLOGY 

Radioactive Carbon May 
Help Set Ice Age Dates 

^ RADIOACTIVE caibon in bones, shells 
and wood left behind by animals and plants 
that died during the lattei pait of the 
Pie ^tocene ice age may help mateiially m 
dating geologic events of 35,000 yeais ago 
In the 30uinal, Science (June 24) Pi of 
Richaid Foster Flint, Yale Univeisity geol- 
ogist, invites colleagues who have materials 
of this kind to send him exact descriptions, 
wuth a view to later analysis to determine 
then age 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Strange Blood Cells Found 
In Atom-Smasher Workers 

TWO unusual kinds of white blood 
cells have been found in the blood of pei- 
sons woiking with the 130-inch cvclotion 
111 Rochester, N Y 

Whether they are the lesult of exposuie 
to atomic rays fioni the atom-smashei has 
not vet been determined It so, they might 
ser\ e as indicators of radiation damage 
Furthei studies of the cells aie being 
pushed by Drs M Ingram and S W 
Baines, wmiking at the University of 
Rochestei under a joint piogiam of the 
A.tomic Energy Commission and the Of- 
fice of Naval Reseaich 

One of the unusual w'hite blood cells 
is a \eiv early, oi young, cell of the kind 
called mononucleai, meaning it his only 
one nucleus The olhei is a w'hile blood 
cell which seems to have a bi-lobed or 
double nucleus 

Both kinds of cells, the scientists lepoit 
to the scientific journal, PmsicAL Rtvirw 
(June 1), have been found in pei- 
sons not associated with cyclotions but 
who were suffering fiom soie throats oi 
other infections The cycloLion woikeis, 
however, had no infections And the bi- 
lobed or double nucleus cells ha\e not, so 
far as the Rochestei scientists could find, 
been previously seen in noimal blood 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Navy Ship Is Balloon Base 
For Cosmic Ray Studies 

^ GEIGER countei “telescope^” and other 
scientific equipment, held aloft by bal- 
loons and controlled from aboard a Naw 
ship, will be used in a new senes of cosmic 
lay experiments during July and pait of 
August 

Two groups of Princeton University sci- 
entists will conduct the expeiiments aboard 
the U S S Norton Sotind, wduch sailed 
fiom the West Coast aiound July 1 

The cosmic ray “telescope^” are Geige^ 
counters which detect cosmic rays as they 
strike them from narrow angles in the di- 
lection w'hich the counters are pointed 
Sent high o\eihead by balloons, the count- 
ing “telescopes” wull be pomted by remote 
control fiom the ship and data leceived by 
radio 

Scientists conducting the experiments 
are Dr John R Winckler, George Neilson 
Whyte, Thomas How^aid Stix, Kiiby 
Dwught, Jr, Robert Puce and W E Rapp, 
all of Princeton, and Robeit J Sabin, on 
leave fiom the Univeisity of New Mexico, 


and Di Iia Meyers of the Depaitment of 
the Aimy Signal Coips 

Dr Winckler wull direct a study wnth 
the “telescopes” of energy distribution of 
the primal V cosmic rays and lelatwe num- 
bers of lays having positive and negame 
electrical charges x\nother group, headed 
by Ml Whyte, wull investigate the num- 
bei and size of nucleai explosions due to 
cosmic lays at different altitudes and the 
number of slow neutions in the atmosphe e 
at diffeient altitudes Ion chambeis and ■spe- 
cial neution counteis will be sent np by 
the balloons for these experiments 
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ASTRONOMY 

Pale Green Sun (Not Moon) 
Is Observed by Scientist 

> THE SUN (not the moon) wxis seen 
as pale gieen just before its nm slipped 
below the horizon on an e\ening m Feb- 
luaiy The obseivei v/as Di E O Hulbeit, 
physicist of the Naval Reseaich Laboiatory, 
who specializes in the optics of the at- 
mospheie 

Dr Hulbuit lepoits the occunence and 
also gives his explanation foi it in a biiet 
lepoit to the Journai of thi Optic \l So- 
ciFTT or Americv (May) 

He saw the gieen sun wdule flying in an 
an plane at an altitude of about 8,000 feet 
above a complete cloud covei about 2,000 
feet below^ The an w^as very clear, Di 
Hulbmt repoits, right down to the blanket 
of clouds This is impoitant foi observing 
a gieen sun If the sun appears red as it 
begins to sink below the honzon, you can 
be sure you will not see the disappearing 
urn as green, because when it looks led it 
is because the blue and gieen po’-tions of the 
spectium are filteied out by the atmospheie 

On this paiticulai evening, the sun was 
a pure yellow as it begin to dip below the 
cloud-sky horizon Just before the last seg- 
ment slipped from view it tinned fiom 
vellow to wdnte and finally to a distinct 
gi een 

The color lasted veiv biiefly and might 
easily escape casual observation It lasted, 
Di Hulburt estimates, not more than three 
seconds or less than two 

The prismatic dispersion of the normal 
atmospheie for a lav tangent to the surface 
of the eaith is 22 seconds of arc, and at 
6,000 feet altitude where the piessure is 
about 0 8 atmospheie, it amounts to about 
18 seconds of arc The observed time of 
about two seconds which elapsed fiom the 
appearance of the green segment to its 
disappearance below the horizon cor- 
lesponded to an angulai motion of the sun 
of about 23 seconds of arc This was near 
enough to the calculated value of 18 seconds 
of arc, Dr Hulbuit concludes, to indicate 
that the dispersion of the noimal atmos- 
pheie was adequate to account for the sun’s 
looking gieen 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

New Kind of Trap Built 
For Cosmic Ray Studies 

^ A NEW kind of trap for cosmic lays 
that bombard the earth from outer space 
was announced to the Univeisity of Denver 
International Cosmic Rav Symposium in 
Idaho Springs, Colo, by Dr J Warren 
Keiiffcl of Princeton Univeisity It pei- 
mits scientists to look inside a huge mass 
of niattei and see, by means of spaik sig- 
nals, just when and where the mrushing 
particles explode the heaits of atoms they 
smack into here on earth 
It gives one more tool for use in puzzling 
out one of the univepse’s major mysteries 
the stiuctuie of atomic particles and the 
composition of the fai-clistint parts of the 
universe that give birth to the most pow- 
eiful radiation that man has evei detected 
The new paiallel plate counter stack is 
a pile of ten steel plates, each a half-inch 
thick Each plate fires a counting device 
within five-biiiionths of a second of the im- 
pact of the cosmic rav In addition to 
electronic counting devices, cameras focused 
on the spaces between plates can photo 
giaph the sparks that mark the passage of 
the paiticle The heavy non stops and de- 
cays many more pai ticks, because it is 
heaviei than air used in convention il cos- 
mic rav counters 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Awards Go to Scientists 
For Work with Hormones 

^ TFIE discoveier of the giovvth hoimone 
and the scientist whose studies have re- 
vealed the effect of a hoimone now be- 
lieved effective against aithiitis, vveic 
singled out for honois by the Association 
foi the Study of Intel nal Secictions in New 
York 

Dr Herbeit M Evans, director of the 
Institute of Experimental Biology, Uni- 
veisity of California, was given the F R 
Squibb and Sons Award for his contiibu- 
tions to knowdedge of the trophic hormones 
of the pituitary gland and his discovery 
and purification of the growth hormone 
Di George Sayers of the University of 
Utah Medical School received the Ciba 
Award for studies showing the effect of 
the adrenocortiLotrophjc hormone of the 
pituitary gland on the adienal glands 
which are situated aboye the kidneys 
Selection of Dr Gecjrge M Brown, Jr, 
as the Ayerst, McKenna and Harnson Fel- 
low, and of Dr D Lawrence Wilson, as 
the fiist recipient of the newly cstihhshed 
Scheiing Fund Fellowship, was also an- 
nounced by the association Dr Biown will 
work at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Dn Wilson at the Haivaid University 
Medical School 
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BOTANY-CHEMISTRY 

Poison Ivy Is Perennial Pest 


A new chemical, 2,4,5-T, is the latest weed-killer 
found effective against poison ivy. It is related to 2,4-D but 
is considered an improvement over it. 


By DR. FRANK THONE 

^ POISON IVY IS a perennial pest, m a 
dual sense In the liteial, botanical mean- 
ing of the word, poison ivy is a peiennial 
plant Its glossv-green but evil-laden leaves 
come forth thickly year after year on \\ oody 
branches of a myriad-rooted \ine that 
climbs up tree-trunks and over rocks o 
trails along just under the ground surface 
as a long, snaky rootstock It oveiiuns and 
smothers out wildflowers ind shrubs, final- 
ly monopolizing the ground in woodlands 
where the overhead cinopy is not fully 
closed 

Perennial, too, are its painful effects on 
its victims, for no one who is sensitive to 
poison ivy ever acquires a natural im- 
munity Moreover, susceptibility to ivy 
poisoning appears to be a definite heiedi- 
tarv tiait, passed on from parent to off- 
spring through generation after genera- 
tion It might be likened to the doctrine 
of Oiiginal Sm in reverse — a kind of un- 
dying Original Innocence, exposing its un- 
fortunate possessors to itching, blisters and 
general misery every summei of their lives 

Some Are Immune 

There are some lucky individuals on 
whose resistant hides poison ivy has little 
or no effect However, they are outnum- 
bered more than two to one by those who 
suffer after every contact Such resistance 
or immunity cannot be guaiantecd per- 
manent, either, a heavy exposure to the 
weed mav break it down, and once lost it 
IS never regained 

Small wonder, then, that poison ivv is 
dreaded and hated everywheie, and that 
some people hesitate to enjoy outdoor fun 
for fear of having literally to pay for it 
through their skins For such supei sen- 
sitives, however, the past few vears have 
brought good news 

Poison ivy used to be considered just 
about impossible to kill Older chemicals, 
that would make a quick end of most 
weeds, would merely wither the leaves on 
poison i\y, and the dead foliage would 
soon be replaced wnth more, just as bad as 
the Erst During the war years, however, 
two weed-killers w ere dev eloped that 
proved quite effective against the three- 
leaved pest Animate and 2,4-D were the 
convenience-names under which these weie 
finally offered to the public 

This year a new compound is being 
marketed which is claimed to be a definite 
improvement over 2,4-D as a killer of 


woody giowths It is chemically i elated to 
2,4-D, and is tagged 2,4,5-T foi shoit 
Spelled out in tu'l, it is 2,4,5-trichloio- 
phenoxyacetic acid But even chemists and 
weed eradicatois don’t stop to lecite all 
that 2,4,5-T is enough It is commonly 
sold in ready-mixed preparations, with di- 
rections for dilution and use punted on 
the label Each manufactuiei of couise 
uses his own tiade-name, but the actual 
formula will also be given 

Ammate, incidentally, is by no means 
out of the running Some long-cxperienccd 
veteians of die weed wai still declare it’s 
the best poiHin-ivy poison theie is It costs 
moie than either 2,4-D oi 2,4,5-T, but 
they say it’s worth the difference, especially 
where quick results aie wanted, as around 
yards where childien play, oi in the im- 
mediate vicinity of summei camps and 
cottages 

There is, of couise, no way of getting iid 
of all poison ivy It is just too abundant 
and widely distributed All you can do is 
spray it to death where exposure of human 
skin to Its venomous leaves is most fre- 
quent 

Best treatment for poison ivv is the ab- 
sent treatment Learn to recognize it — 
and shun it You don’t have to be a bota- 
nist to know poison ivy when you see it, 
that compound leaf with the three leaflets 
IS its trademark. If you see such leaves 
on twiggy, many-rooted vines that climb 
up things, or on shrubby growths fiom 
knee- to shoulder-high rising out of the 
giound, stay awav from them “Leaflets 
three, let it be>” is an old but good ihymccl 
rule to remembei 

Poison ivy is one of the most widely 
distributed plants in North Ameiica It 
ranges from Canada south to Florida, 
westward until it meets the deserts of the 
Southwest, northwestward to Puget Sound 
There its range overlaps th it of the Pacific 
Coast species, comm only known as poison 
oak Actually, the two look so much alike 
that it takes a Ph D in botany to tell them 
apart — and some tiained botanists aren’t 
too sure that there is anv real distinction 

There is a third membei of this Boigian 
cousmship, poison sumac This looks very 
much like the beautiful tall sumac that 
touches brushy hillsides vvith flame in 
autumn. Howevei, it grows only on the 
wet borders of acid-water bugs, where 
most people would not think of going 
picnicking, so theie is less need to worry 
about running into it 

Botanicallv, this triad of pests is a closely 
related clan Poison ivy is not a real ivy. 


and poison oak emphatically not an oak, 
but poison sumac is a iiuc sumac — and so 
aie the othei two Like cvciy huge family 
group, the sumacs have some disieputable 
menibeis, and these tliicc aie the black 
sheep of the sumac tube Although poison 
ivy, poison oak and poison sumac aic all 
stiictly Ameiican m then langc, theie aie 
othei poisonous sumacs in foieign lands, 
especially m the tiopics M()>L noloiious of 
these overseas “baddies,” howevci, is an- 
othei tempeiate-7one species, a tall sliiub oi 
Miiall tiee that g ows in Japan and China, 
and IS the souicc of the beautiful lacquer 
much admired on Onental fuinituie and 
ait objects 

Toxic Principle 

The toMc piinciplc in all these poisonous 
members of the sumac tube is an oily, non- 
volatile siibslancc hi si identified by a Jap- 
anese scientist neai the beginning of the 
piescnt centuiy Fie gave it the name 
“umshiol,” fiom the Japanese vvoid foi the 
lacquer -pi oducing tiee, which is “uiuslii no 
ki ” 

The fact that tins poisonous substance is 
non-volatile, that is, not le'adily turned to 
a vapoi, sill puses some pci sons who have 
the idea that poison ivy oi poison oak can 
haim then sensitive skins even if they 
don’t actually touch the plant This seem- 
ing action-at-a-dislance is easily cxplain- 



POISON IVY— This IS a close-up 
shot of the leaves from the under 
side. Note the cluster of tiny, tncon 
spicuous flowers near top of stem. 
Some botanists state that the poison 
IS most virulent when the plant ts 
in bloom. 
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POISONING THE POISONER — Here one of the new chemical killers 
of poison ivy is being applied with a pressure-spray outfit. 


able, when it is undei stood that touching 
objects that have in tuin touched poison 
ivv can tiansfei the poison in sufficient 
quantity to stait the mischief on moie- 
than ordinal ily sensitive skins 

If you pet a dog or cat that has been 
lunnmg through poison ivy, or woik with 
garden tools that have brushed against it, 
even toss up a tennis ball that some hardy 
immune peison has retrieved out of a patch 
of the weed, you may stait a case of ivy 
poisoning Although the smoke from bum- 
mg poison ivy or poison oak that has been 
grubbed up and diied cannot cause poison- 
ing, It IS apt to contain small bits of un- 
buined leaf oi baik mateiial capable of 
causing blisters 

Proposed remedies foi ivy poisoning hue 
been listed liteially bv the hundieds They 
lange all the way from juices from \arious 
crushed herbs, supposed to be “oM Indian 
remedies,” to concentiated solutions of 
photographei ’s hypo No one single tieat- 
ment appears to be good foi everybody, 
but there is one that has been used fo 

MEDICINE 


^ EXPECTANT mothers of the future 
may be saved from a dangerous, often fatal 
disease, thanks to a “happy accident” dis- 
covery by Di Alexandei Symeomdis, spe- 
cial research iellow of the National Cancer 
Institute 

The disease is eclampsia It accounts for 
between one-sixth and one-fifth of all ma- 
ternal deaths in the United States High 


mo e than a generation with good success 
by large numbers of persons known to be 
sensitive This is the so-called “iron treat- 
ment ” 

It consists of a five peicent solution of 
ferrous sultate, oi copperas, in a half-and- 
half mixture of water and alcohol, plus a 
little glycerin, if desired In contact with 
the poison, the iron combines with it to 
form an insoluble, non-irritating com- 
pound 

While this can be sponged onto ivy- 
poisoned skin after the damage has started, 
It IS still better to use it as a preventive 
You just wash it fieely over all exposed 
skin surfaces and let it dry “as is,” before 
vou go into places wheie poison ivy or 
poison oak is likely to be encounteied 
Then the poison is immediately contacted 
by the non salt when vou brush against 
the plant, and it never gets started There 
are a few hyper-sensitive skins that can- 
not be thus protected, but for a majority 
of ivy-susceptible persons this solution is a 
suit of invisible iron aimor 
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blood pressure, impaiied kidney function, 
abnormal accumulation of fluids in body 
cavities and convulsions are symptoms of 
this disease which attacks late in pregnancy 
and often causes death of the unborn baby 
a:j w^ell as tire mothei 

Injections of a female hormone, pioges- 
teione, which is essential to pregnancy, 
caused symptoms and tissue changes in 


rats late m pregnancy that are strikingly 
similar to tho,e found in human eclampsia, 
Dr Symeomdis discovered 

At the time he made this discovery he 
was investigating the role of the hormone 
in breast cancer Whether tumois will also 
develop in the lats, as expected, is still 
being investigated 

The accidental discovery of the relation 
between the hormone and eclampsia, how- 
ever, is considered a step tow^ard discovery 
of the cause of this disease which has defied 
doctors and killed mothei s for thousands 
of years Once the cause is definitely estab- 
lished, there is hope for more leliable 
means than now available foi cuiing or 
preventing the condition 

Dr Symeomdis believes that the 
eclampsia m the rats was the result of an 
unbalanced condition between the ovaries, 
pituitaiy gland and placenta induced by 
high doses of progesterone at a critical 
stage of late pregnancy As an altei native, 
he points out that poisonous substances 
piocluced in the damaged placenta might 
be lesponsible Evidence foi this theory 
is the fact that some of the lats lecoverecl 
after dischaiging dead embryos and dam 
aged placentas 

The accidental nature of Dr Symeomdis' 
discovery, made in the couise of cancel 
reseaich, is somewhat iionic In a series 
of expel iments in 19^6 in Geimany he 
tried unsuccessfully to produce eclampsia 
in animals 
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Super-Intensive Treatment 
Effective for Epileptics 

^ GOOD results with a super-intensive 
treatment of epilepsy vveie reported by 
Dr Tracy Putnam of Lo>> Angeles at the 
meeting of the American Neurological As- 
sociation m Atlantic City 

The supei -in tensive tieatmcnt was de- 
signed foi patients not helped by the usual 
and less rigorous methods of treatment 
Modern drugs, special diets, exercise and 
other measures fail to contiol the seizuies, 
commonly called fits, in from 10 to 30 out 
of every 100 epileptics. Dr Putnam stated 

In the new treatment, patients were put 
to sleep with one of the modem sleeping 
medicines and kept isleep for three to six 
days This was supplemented by daily doses 
of phenytoin or othei of the modem ant^ 
epileptic drugs Glutamic acid, a chemical 
once reported effective in stimulating in- 
telligence, a special diet and inhalations of 
caibon dioxide were also given m what Dr, 
Putnam termed “hypermtensive treatment.” 

All five patients treated showed some 
impiovement Two continued to have at- 
tacks but had them less often And they 
showed improvement m personahty The 
other three patients have remained free of 
attacks for periods up to a year 
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"melt away 


Relieve Stings and Bites 

^ BEE STINGS and insect bites can be sue- another sting on his right thigh This also 


cess£ull\ tieated \Mth an ointment con- 
taining one of the anti-allergv drugs, Dr 
William Theodo'*e Strauss of Uppei Mont- 
clair, N J, reported in the Journal of the 
Americ\n Medic vl Associ\tion (June 18) 
The anti-allergy drug in the ointment he 
used IS called thephonn Technically, it is 
an anti-histaniine drug Most modern anti- 
allergv drugs are anti-histamines, because 
the symptoms of hayfever and other aller- 
gies are behe\ed due to o\ erproduction of 
histamine in the body 


was quickly relieved by the ointment There 
was no swelling and the only signs of the 
stings v\eie pinpoint spots where a drop 
of blood had been diawn at the actual 
site of the sting 

In each of seven other cases, including 
several of ant bites, the intense pain and 
stinging sensation was relieved within one 
or two minutes aftei the ointment was put 
on One patient said the pain seemed to 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


The intense pain fioin "bites” of hor- 
nets, wasps, mosquitoes and ants can also 
be lelieved by thephoun ointment, othei 
doctois have told Dr Stiauss 
An allergic reaction to the protein of the 
bee venom, rather than inflammation fiom 
the acid, is the cause ol the pain, swelling 
and occasionally moie severe symptoms 
fiom bee stings in Di Stiauss’ opinion 
Theie is no longei any place, he says, foi 
such old-fashioned tieatment of bee stings 
and insect bites as ammonia, soda oi mud 
packs 
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some insect bites 


"One pai Ocularly interesting case” Dr 
Strauss reports is that of T S, a five-year- 
old boy who accidentally walked into a 
swarm of bees 

He got seven bee stings, four on the right 
leg just above the ankle and three around 
the left ankle Within a few minutes the 
doctor had put thephonn ointment on the 
stings and surrounding skin The little boy 
stopped crying within a minute and said 
all the pam had disappeared A little 
later, placing in the same area, he got 



>• A TEN-MINUTE w^aimng that an 
atomic bomb will drop can reduce the casu- 
alties ot a normal city ready for atomic 
attack from 100,000 to 10,000, Di R E 
Lapp, ONR physicist and author of Must 
We Hide?, told the Western Safety Confei- 
ence m Portland, Ore 
But no gov ernment agency is activ elv 
educating the public on atomic waifaie, 
Di Lapp warned Unless the public is 
convinced that we can deal with atomic 
attack, w Inch he estimates may come within 
five years of 1960, we may have a disastrous, 
Orson Welles exodus from cities threatened 
with atomic destruction 
Underground shelteis can piotect against 
an atomic explosion, Dr Lapp declared 
He feels that the terrois of radiation have 
been vastly overemphasized Radioactive 
lemains of an atomic bomb detonated m 
the air, as at Hiroshima, aie swept up into 
the stratO'.phere where they are dispersed 
harmlessly The ground beneath is not made 
uninhabitable, and contraiv to common 
fears, people can reoccupy the area Dr 
Lapp also discounted the dangers of undei- 
water atomic explosions spraving lethal 
doses of irradiated water, because deep 
water in which to drop the bomb is lacking 


bombs w^ould not attack cities indisciim- 
mately, in Di Lapp’s opinion, but the 
bombs would be concentialed on Ameii- 
can industries that would allows us to stnkc 
back immediately Bombs would not be 
w'asted upon the huge Aineiican steel la- 
dustiy, the ciitical Soo lucks vital to tians- 
porting iron ore oi even the atomic cncigy 
installations, such as Oak Rulge Instead, 

Di Lapp believes that if the enemy knows 
Its stuff It would be concerned about the 
atomic bombs we have stockpiled and not 
those wdiich we could make m the next 
year The enemy wmuld attempt to destroy 
the factories making items essential to 
oui sti iking back, oi the depots and tians- 
poitation bottlenecks that would be soiely 
needed m our own atomic countei offensive 

No ciitical industiy should be concen- 
trated at any one location where it could 
be knocked out by one atomic bomb, Di 
Lapp warned 

“No magic defense against the atomic 
bomb wnll be invented,” Di Lapp deelaicd 
No leputable scientist believes that an in- * 
stiument or machine will be invented which 
will explode atomic bombs piioi to then 
intended tune of detonation ” 
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“Program” Control Speeds 
Up This Research Program 

Geologists at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute are relieved of much routine 
data-taking and temperature-controlling 
work in research on thermal expansion 
of minerals, through the use of Micro- 
max Program Control for laboratory 
furnace Once test is set up, it can run 
virtually unattended Write for informa- 
tion applicable to your problem 
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at most cities 

Cities should be planned so that they 
are not the ideal atomic bomb targets that 
they are today, he told the safety meeting 
The cluster of tall buildings in the centei 
of about 20 American cities, each of more 
than half a million population, is the vul- 
nerable heart of such populations 
One bomb dropped on Manhattan and 
properly detonated over one ot the two 
clusters of skyscrapers could kill 200,000 
and injure a like number, he estimated 
Nevertheless, if w'e undertake to defend 
our cities. Dr Lapp said, an enemy could 
not cause the capituhtion of this country 
even though our principal cities weie 
bombed with 200 bombs and 10,000,000 
people killed if no precautions were taken 
To be successful, an enemy must destroy 
America’s ability to fight back. Dr Lapp 
declared. An aggressor nation with atomic 


Keep Up With 
French Science 

— And brush up on your French at 
the same time 

You can now subscribe through 
Science Service to the French science 
magazine, Atomes This monthly il- 
lustrated magazine of French science 
is edited by Prof. Pierre Sue. it will 
be mailed to you direct from France 
To subscribe send $3 80 to 

Retail Book Department, 
Science Service, 

1719 N Street, N W , 
Washington 6, D. C 


WAR SURPLUS OPTICAL BAROAINS 



ASSEMBLE YOUR 
OWN BINOCULARS 

Complete 
Optics* 

Complete 
Metal Parts 

SAVE^ 
More Than 

Regulor Cost 

GOVERNMENT'S 7 x 50 BINOCULARS 
(American Made — not Jap^ French or German) 

Here's an nnusual opportunity to secure a 
fine set of Binoculars at a substantial sav- 
ing of money Offered here are complete 
sets of Optics and Metal parts for the 
7 s 50 Binoculars These components are 
new and all ready for assembly Full In- 
structions supplied METAL PARTS — Set 
Includes all Metal Parts — completely fin- 
ished — for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoculars 
No machining required A sturdy Binocu- 
lar Carrying Case is optional with each set 
of Metal Parts 

Stock No 842-Q $39 40 Postpaid 

plus $4 80 for Case Total $44 20 

OPTICS — Set Includes all Lenses and 
Prisms you need for assembling 7 x 50 
Binoculars These optics are in excellent 
condition — ^perfect or near perfect and have 
new low reflection coating 
Stock No 5102 Q— 7x50 Optics— $25 00 Post- 
paid NOTICE Add 20% Federal Excise Tax 
to your remittance if you buy both Binocu- 
lar Optics and Metal Parts 

ARMY'S 6 X 30 BINOCULARS 
COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 
Model M-13A1, 6 X 30 Binoculars (Water- 
proof Model) Everything you need — ready 
for assembly When finished will look like 
a regular factory job costing $102 to $120 
The Optics are new. In perfect or near- 
perfect condition Have new low reflection 
coating Metal parts are new and perfect, 
all completely finished No machining re- 
quired Complete assembly Instructions in- 
cluded 

Stock No 830-Q $40 00 Postpaid 

plus $8 00 tax Total $48 00 

METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M-13A1, 6x30 
Binoculars No Optics Same Metal Parts 
as described for Stock No 830-Q 
Stock No 832-Q— 6x30 
Metal Parts $25 00 Postpaid 

OPTICS FOR 6 X 30 BINOCULARS (No 
Metal Parts ) Perfect and low reflection 
coated 

Stock No 5130-Q $15 00 Postpaid 

If you buy both the Binocular Optics and 
the Binocular Metal Parts, add 20% Fed- 
eral Excise Tax to your remittance 

OPTICS AND METAL PARTS are avail- 
able for Monoculars (^2 a Binocular) For 
complete details, write for Bulletin Q 
MOUNTED TELESCOPE EYE-PIECE— Kell- 
ner type Excellent astronomical and other 
telescopes War Surplus Government cost 
about $18 00 Focal length 24 mms Lens 
Diameter 23 rams Unusually wide field 
Stock No 5189-Q Price $3 25 Postpaid 

We have over 200 different sizes and focal 
lengths of Plano-Convex, Double Convex, 
Concave and Meniscus Lenses, priced from 
6 c to 30c each Write for Catalog Q 

New Bulletin on Microscope Sets, Filters, 
Reticles, Flat Glass Write for Catalog Q 


8 POWER ELBOW TELESCOPE 


Gov't Cost $200 00 
Our Price $27 50 


All lenses Achromatic Amici- 
prism erects the Image Four 
built-in filters — clear, amber, 
neuLral and red Slightly used condition but all 
guaranteed for perfect working order Weight 
5 lbs Can be carried but a trifle bulky Ex- 
cellent for finder on Astronomical Telescope 
Stock No 943-Q $27 50 Postpaid 

FIRST SURFACE MIRRORS 
Stock #539- Q— 60 mm x 80 mm „75c Postpaid 
Stock #558-Q — 45 mm x 74 mm __50c Postpaid 
Stock #547 -Q — 43 mm x 140 mm _50c Postpaid 
Stock #534- Q— 25 mm x 29 mm __25c Postpaid 

LOW POWER RIFLES COPES and ACHRO- 
MATIC LENSES to make your own higher 
power Riflescope {2\'z to 71/2 power or over) 
Write for Bulletin “Q” 

TELESCOPE EYE-PIECE— Consists of 2 Ach- 
romatic lenses P L 28mm, in a metal mount 
Stork No 5140-Q ..S4 50 Postpaid 

MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 

MOUNTED 

ANASTIGMAT LENSES 

Use for Projectors, Enlargers, Copying 
Cameras Complete with Shutter and 
Diaphragm Value about $20 These 
were made for a specific camera but had 
longer or shorter focal length than 
could be used, and then the camera 
was discontinued An excellent buy 
WE WILL INCLUDE FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET on HOW TO 
MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 
Stock No 8004-Q Speed f/7 7, focal 
length approx 127 mms Suitable for 
pictures, negatives, positives up to 

31/2x41/4" S7 50 Postpaid 

Stock No 8006-Q Speed of f /7 7, focal 
length approx 100 mms Suitable for 
pictures, etc up to 21,4 x 314", 

$8 50 Postpaid 
Stock ±8007-Q — Speed of f/6 3, focal 
length approx 100 mms __ S9 50 Postpaid 


CONDENSING LENSES— Seconds, but suitable 
for Enlargers and Spotlights 
Stock #1061-Q— 61/2" dla 9" F L $2 50 ea. Pstpd 
Stock #1080- Q — 514" dia 7" F L $1 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1084-Q— 21/2" dia 4"F L $1 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1077-Q— 2%"dla 3"FL $1 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1019-Q— 6" dia 16" F L S2 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #I062-Q— 6"dia 9"FL $2 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1086-Q— 1-11/16" dia 3" FL 

$ 25 ea Pstpd 

Stock #1103-Q— 29/32" dia 1/2'' FL 

$ 50 ea Pstpd 

NEW BULLETIN on our BIG VARIETY OF 
PRISMS— Over 50 different right angle Prisms 
Rhomboidal, Binocular Porro, Leman, Porro- 
Abbe, Brashear-Hastings, Penta, Dove, Penta- 
gon, Ocular, and Amici Roof Prisms Also 
Beam Splitters, Wedges and many others 
Request Bulletin Q 

6 POWER PERISCOPE and ADJUSTABLE TRI- 
POD 27" long Focusing eye-piece Adjustable 
cover for objective end Govt cost $150 Tripod 
and mount worth more than purchase price 
Stock No 717-Q $20 00 fob Audubon 

NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK "FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of projects and fiUly 
covers the fascinating uses of all lenses in seta 
listed above only $1 00 Postpaid 




UNUSUAL BARGAIN 
BUBBLE SEXTANTS 

These Army Air 
Forces Bubble 
Sextants costs 
the Govt about 
$125 00 each A 
real bargain at 
our price at 
$12 50 ' Wooden 
carrying case In- 
cluded Also 
auxiliary items 
Wartime used 
BUT C O M- 
PLETELY RE- 
PAIRED COL- 
LIMATED AND PUT IN GOOD WORK- 
ING ORDER If not satisfied that Sextant 
is exactly as represented, return within 
10 days for refund Pull directions for 
use accompany each shipment 

Stock No 924-Q $12 50 Postpaid 

Same Sextant as above, but BRAND NEW 
and with Automatic Electric Averaging 
Device and Illuminated Averaging Disc for 
nighttime use Govt cost $217 Though 
brand new we have rechecked Bubble and 
Collimatlon and GUARANTEE perfect 
working order 

Stock No 933-Q $22 50 Postpaid 

BUBBLE SEXTANT— TYPE A-8A Excellent 
condition but may be slightly used Each 
has been carefully checked and collimated 
Aveiagmg deuce tor nighttime use Car- 
rying Case and Instruction booklet in- 
cluded Gov’t cost about $325 00 
Stock #946-Q $32 50 Postpaid 


IF YOU’RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 

III >, m r*l\r*r" AITIIAA A V/e Have Literally Millions of War Surplus 

WnTO fnr rnr r I.ATlll itll ll Lenses and Prisms for Sale at Bargain 

Illllw lUI I flLL UfilflLiUU ^ Prices HumerousTypes of Instruments Tool 


SIMPLE LENS KIT 

Some Govt surplus, some commercial sur- 
plus, some chipped rejects, some perfect, 
few coated in any event an excellent 
bargain Containing Plano Convex, Dou- 
ble Convex, Concave, Meniscus Lenses 
Dia range 6mm to 40mm Assorted focal 
lengths 

Stock No 5-Q — 45 lenses $5 00 Postpaid 

Stock No 10-Q — 80 lenses SIO 00 IPostpaid 
10 irNS KIT— THE LENS CRAFTERS DE- 
LIGHT I Kit includes plainly written, illus- 
trated booklet showing a specific project 
for every lens Use these lenses in photog- 
raphy for copying ULTRA CLOSE-UP 
SHOTS, Microphotography, for “Dummy 
Camera," Kodachrome Viewer, Detachable 
Reflex View Finder for 35mm cameras, 
Stereoscopic Viewer, ground glass and en- 
larging focusmg aids And for dozens of 
other uses in experimental optics, building 
TELESCOPES, low power Microscopes, etc 

Stock No 2-Q $1 00 Postpaid 

LENS CLEANING TISSUE— 1st quality 
sheet size 11x7^4 in Made to Govt speci- 
fications High wet strength Free of abra- 
sives 

Stock No 721-Q — 500 sheets— $1 00 Postpaid 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS— Consist of all 
unmounted lenses you need to make the 
following size projectors 
Stock No 4038-Q— 2i4x244 m , S3 35 Postpaid 
Stock No 4039-Q — ^21^x3^^ in , $3 85 Postpaid 

Stock No 4035-Q— 35mm $4 85 Postpaid 

vlUUNTED PKUJLCTING 

LENS SYSTEM— FL 9144 r - 

mm (just right for 35-mm 
Projectors) Speed of F 1 9 
Outside dia of mount at 
one end eOmm Length of j 
mount 64mm I 

Stock No 4033-Q, 

S3 00 Postpaid 
THREADED OUTSIDE 
MOUNT FOR FOCUSING 
\BOVE SYSTEM (Not 
Ulus )— 

Stock No 715-Q $1 UO Postpaid 

HEAT ABSORBING PLATE GLASS 

Stock No 4009-Q-4" x 5" 35c Pospaid 

Stock No 4010-Q-2" X 2" 10c Pospaid 

ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 
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Americans Cherubim 

^ FROM bison to bodiless child-angels 
may seem a very far cry, yet there does 
seem to be a fairly continuous chain of 
descent The majestic winged humamfaced 
bulls that guarded the gates of palaces and 
temples in ancient Mesopotamia w^ere known 
by the Semitic nime from which oui vvoid 
“cherubim” is derned Because ot their 


LINGUAPHONE 

is your 

to the World 
In your own homo, ulone or in a 
sroup, you can now learn to speak 

SPANISH -PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH • RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN • GERMAN 

or any of 23 other ianguatas by the world-famous 

LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational METHOD 

You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hail linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Linguo- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
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bellowing \oices, thunderclouds weie im- 
agined by the ancients as flying bulls, the 
steeds ot the highest of the gods 

Oiigmallv, these winged bulls weie the 
old-woild species of bison, oi wisent, now 
all but extinct Known m the eaihest times 
in the Tigiis^Euphrates valley, they had dis- 
appeared long betoic Babylon giew gical 
Hence the conventional repiesentaiions had 
bodies more like those of domestic cattle 
Yet their origin is traceable in their curved 
horns, symbols of power, and in their 
beards 

How these fabulous cloud-bulls were 
transfoimed into the second-highest oider 
in the angelic hierarchy might be a long 
stoiy Sufficient to suggest here that the 
‘cherubims” (a false plural, by the way) 
described with meticulous detail in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis aie believed 
by some archaeologists to have been images 
much like tho^e surviving in the Mesopo- 
ENGINEERING 


^ SURVEYING the crust of the eaith for 
possible hidden metal ores and peti oleum 
with magnetic instruments has pi oven its 
worth, the UNSCCUR will be told at its 
August meeting at Lake Success, N Y, 
by J R Balsley, }i , of the U S Geological 
Survey He will base his statements on 
the experience of the Survey over years 
with the ground-based instrument and ex- 
perience of the past five years with the 
airborne magnetometer 
The airborne magnetometer was used 
during the war floating through the air 
under and behind an airplane to detect 
submeiged enemy U-boats m the Atlantic 
ocean Its findings passed m electric signals 
to the plane by means ot the trailer cable 
During and since the war, this type of 
airborne instrument has been used to survey 
many thousands of square miles of territory 
in a search for hidden minerals, and par- 
ticularly for geological formations m the 
crust ot the earth favorable for petroleum 
UNSCCUR is an international organiza- 
tion promoting worldwide developments 
through the interchange of scientific knowl- 
edge Its full name is the United Nations 
Scientific Confeience on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources 
The airborne magnetometer is, according 
to Mr Balsley, a high-speed, low-cost re- 
connaissance geophysical instrument which 
can be used to pioduce magnetic maps of 
the same order of accuracy as those pro- 
duced by giound magnetic instruments 
It is not well suited foi making small 
detailed surveys or for use m mountainous 
areas It is particularly useful m areas 
which are difficult to traverse on foot, and 
m combination with radio and radar loca- 
tion systems can be used to conduct surveys 
over water or other unmapped areas 


tamian luins — piopei seat Coi the God who 
WMs above all gods And since images must 
not be made of Him, soon images weic no 
longei attempted ot them 

The puckish mischance by which the 
cheiubim, aftei ihcv had become veiy gicat 
angels, weie luilbci liaiismogiilied by 
modem fancy into the htllest oi angels — 
often consisting of head and wings only — 
IS still anothei sloiy But fiom the mighty 
cherubim of antiquity to the “sweet little 
cheiubs” of modern pictuie-caids (and 
sometimes tombstones) is suiely a stiange 
evolution ^ 

Yet you can catch a fai glimpse oi how 
It all started, the next time you visit the 
Zoo, 01 bettei yet, iide thiough Yellow- 
stone National Paik Just wail until one 
of the majestic old bison lifts his head and 
looks at you Isn’t theie something haunt- 
mgly near-human in the look of that hoin- 
ci owned, bearded face? 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 


The o\ei-all aceiiiaey of the icsults of 
the airborne magnelomeiei can lie most 
cMsily discussed by compai ison with that 
of the moie lamiliai giound magnctomctci 
of the Schmidt type, he will say 1 ’lie re- 
sults of the aeiGinagnetic suivey aie com- 
piled into a magnetic con torn map oi a 
senes of magnetic piofiles of tlhe same type 
as those obtained by ground methods 
Although geophysical giound magnetic 
smveys usually measure vaualions in cithei 
the veitical oi hoiizontal components of 
the earth’s magnetic field, aciomagnetic 
suiveys measuie vaiiations of the total 
field In piactice the two methods do not 
compete but complement each othei 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 


Words in Science — 
BENZINE-BENZENE 

BENZINE and benzene aie not alternate 
spellings for the same word, they aie 
completely different chemicals 

The fluid you sometimes use to clean 
spots fiQin yoiu vest is benzine Like ben- 
zene, It IS colorless and inflammable It is 
derived fiom ciude peLi oleum by fi actional 
distillation, and is a mixtuie of vaiious 
hydrocai bons 

Benzene, which is the slai ting point in 
the manufactuie of compounds of the ben- 
zene senes, is not a mixtuie but a single 
compound, obtained chiefly from coal tar 
It IS used in the manufacture of organic 
chemicals Benzene is anothei word foi 
benzol 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 
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Books of the Week • 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
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Amh n \N Wild Fi o\^ i rs — HdoIiI N Mol- 
clcnkt — No\tia/i 4 , ^5^ , illus Iijf) (J5 

Describes .iiul illustrates America’s livoiitc 
wild flowers fiom coast to coast and fiom 
Canada to Mexico Written for eveiyone in- 
terested m natural history 

Cl\ss Size The Larger High School — ^Ellswoith 
Tompkins — Goi>’t Punting Office, 29 p, 
illus, p^iper, 20 cents Fuinishcs intoimUion 
bisic to the consideration ol class size 

Cochise and Mogolion Sues Pine Lawn Val- 
le) Western New Mexico — ^Paul S Miiitin, 
John B Rinaldo and Einst Antevs — Chicago 
Natinul Histoiv Minenm, 2^1 p , illus, pipei 
$3 50 A study of some of the problems of 
the origin and development of Mogolion 
culture 

Direct 0R.\ or Medical Splcultsis, Vol 4 — 
E L Jenkmson, Chau man, Directory Com- 
mittee — Maiquis, 1182 p, $1225 Issued 
under the authority of the Advisory Board 
toi Medical Specialties 

OrNiTRs Palloniology and Evolution — 
Gltnn L, jcpsen, (jcurge Gayloid Simpson 
and Einst Mayi, Eds — Pnnccton Uniaeisity 
Puss, 474 p, illus, |>0 00 A piescntation of 
various ispects of organic evolution by the 
Committee on Common Pioblcms of Ge- 
netics, Paleontology, and Systematies of the 
Nitional Research Council 

The Georgl C Dwis Site Ciilrokle County, 
Texas — Perr\ Newell and Alex D Kriegci 
— Society jot Amettcan Aichaeology jointly 
with Amencan Antiquity^ 225 p, illus, 
pipei, $3 50 A description of the site, ex- 
cavations and buildings with an analysis and 
interpretation ineludcd 

Labor \TOR v Expi orations in Glniral Zo- 
ology — Kail A Stiles — Macmillan, lev ed , 
311 p, paper, $325 \ complete levision of 

this manuil Foi the college fieshman 

Mw on un Landslapi The Fundament ils oi 
Plint Conseivation — Vcinon Gill Caitcr — 
National Wildlife Vidoation, 129 p, illus, 
5lsi 50 For teachers ind students of plant 
science 

MvTiiEMAncAL Tables — Harold D Larsen — 
Rinehatt, 160 p, illus, $100 Part one ot 
the reguLu edition of Rinehait Mathematical 
Tables, containing the numeiical tables most 
ticquently needed in mathematics and en- 
gineering 

Tiir Naturl-Nurturl Conirovers^ — ^Nicholas 
Pastoie — Kin^’i Ctown Pi ess, 213 p, $325 
An attempt to gam some insight into the 
intenelationships of heredity and cmiion- 
ment by giving shoit biogi iphies of Amci- 
ica’s contempoi iry scientists 

New Knowiedge Through Scientiiic Re- 
search in Mellon Instituie — ^E R Weid- 
lein — Mellon Institute, 39 p , illus , paper, 
free upon request to publisher, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa The 36th an- 
nual lepoit describes the current activities 

A New Silurian Trilobite Dalmanites Ok- 
lahomae — ^Eugene S Richardson, Jr — Chi- 


cay,o Natiiia] Plntniv Must urn, 3 p, illus, 
pipci, lu cents Dcscripuon and icmaiks 

Noils on Grow ih -vnd Rlpkoduciionof iiie 
SI iMT Sat iM-vNULR Pleihodon Giutinosus — 
Clifford H Pope and Sarah H Pope — C/ r- 
cago ’Natuntl Histoiy Museum, 11 p, illus, 
paper, 20 cents A short study of i collec- 
tion made in 1948 at Mountain Lake Biologi- 
cil Station, Giles Countv, Virgimi 

106 SiT( ( 1 ss Oppor I unit II s \n rxplorTtion m 
the Woild of Woik — Iico, 394 p, illus, 
$2 50 Milcml foi loung people and veteians 
who need guidance in selecting their caieeis 

Person \L Adjusiiupm in Old \oe — ^Ruth 
Shonle Caven, Finest W Buigcss, Robert J 
Havighuist, and Hcrbeit Goldhamer — Science 
Reseauh Associates, 204 p, illus, $295 
The first leport of a ten-yeai rescaich project 
at the University of Chicago on the problems 
of aging 

School I unc ii Rlgipes Using Canntd Foods 
25-'5o Servings — National Canneis Association 
(Home Economics Division), 24 p, illus, 
pipei, liee upon icqutst to publisher, 1739 
H Stieet, N W, Washington 6, D C Fits 
into any t)pe ot sehool lunch service 

SriENGE and Imagination in Sir Thomas 
Browne — Egon Stephen Meiton — Ring^s 

Cl own Pi ess, 156 p, illus, paper, ^^2 50 
A study of Biovvne’s scieiitifii., philosophical, 
and artistic views 

The Serial Universe — J W Dunne — Tabet 
(Distributed in this country by Macmillan) ^ 
2nd ed reprinted, 243 p, illus, $300 A 
mithematician’s view of the physical world 
as a senes of lelated events 1 caching to in- 
finity 

Ti \CniNG CoNDllIONS AND IHC WoRK WlEK 
or FI1C.H Sc^HooL Science Teachers — Na- 
tional Science leachets Association, 18 p, 
papci, 25 cents 

Science News Letter, July 9, 194? 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

UNESCO Seeks Freer 
Exchange of Publications 

^ FREER exchange of newspapers, books, 
magazines and most printed matter be- 
tween nations is the aim of proposed agree- 
ment which will be discussed m Septembe 
at the general confeience of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tuial Oiganization m Pans 
A draft of the UNESCO agreement to 
facilitate mteinational circulation of pub 
lications has been ciiculated to membei 
states 

The draft calls for granting publications 
freedom from customs duties and import 
licensing systems and extension of foreign 
exchange facilities for purchase of publica- 
tions Safeguards for domestic publishing 
industries are provided. 


A sinulai agi eement foi audio-visual mi- 
tenals will become effective when 10 mem- 
bei states latifv its piovisions 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 


On This Week’s Cover 

^ THE hist inkling that heavy nuclei 
exist in cosmic rays came from cloud cham- 
ber photogiaphs taken horn a balloon 
sent up 18 to 20 miles above the earth The 
balloon appaiatus which is pressurized and 
iir-conditioned so that the cloud chambei 
will woik at extreme altitudes was de- 
veloped by Di Edward Ney and Mrs 
Phyllis Fieier of the .University of Minne- 
sota, vv ho vv Li e in one of the groups repoi t- 
mg this discoveiv to the University of 
Deriv’d International Co',mie Ray Sympos- 
ium Di Frank Oppenheimei headed the 
Minnesota group which in conjunction with 
scientists at the University of Rochester 
demonstiated the existence of the heavy 
pai tides {See SNL, July 2, p 3) On the 
covei a heavy nucleus (probably carbon) 
is shown as it enters the chamber fiom the 
Lippei light, penetrates one-tom th ot an 
inch lead plate and bieaks up in the next 
lead plate In the interaction 12 pai tides 
ai ise 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 
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’‘Diabetic Care in Pic- 
ires” was designed to 
smooth the way so that 
ahetes and its treatment 
might he completely 
understood The result of 
more than 25 years of 
questioning m a nation 
ally«known clinic — and 
the festsd answer to all 
those questions Simply 
written and lavishly 
illustrated by charts, 
photographs and draw- 
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diet, measurement and 
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reactions, acidosis and 
diabetic coma, blood and 
urine tests and necessary 
body care The coupon 
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immediately 
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® WINDOW VENTILATOR, that fits 
snugly ttndc) the sash of a pattly open 
window, contains within it an atr filtei 
of glass fibei o? a ptocessed fibet that will 
lemove the tntenng an dust pai tides, pol- 
len and dnt, it is datmed. It is available in 
natuial aluminum of tan-bahed enamel fin- 
ishes 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

@ SCISSORS SHARPENER joi the home 
01 office IS a small hloc\ to test on the 
table ivhidi has a btvel cut in its tippet 
fact into which an abiaswe swface is fitted 
A handle maJics it easy to hold the blocfi 
in position while the sttssots blade, guided 
by the bevel, is pushed ove/ the abtaswe 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

@ CARPET SWEEPER, opeiated on the 
ojdinaty house cutient, has a whiskbioom- 
hke action, cleaning at the tate of 3,500 
sweeps to the minute It is light in weight 
and easily maneuveted on its gliding, 
fvheel-less base, and is churned to be able 
to pid{ up lint and small pat tides that defy 
the zacuum dvanet 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

® B4THTUB SEdT fot the baby, shown 
in the pictwe, waives the job of washing 
the tmggler eastet The device is made of 
a duiable plastic, u?un jetted by soap and 



One of e\ery 25 new permanent single- 
family dwellings started in America m 1948 
in non-farm areas was a factory-built or 
pi efalv icated house 

The origin of the speedometei used on 
automobiles is attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin who, while Colonial Postmaster 
General, invented and used a device on his 
carnage to measure distances between post- 
offices 

Fuel that will bum in the airplane en- 
gine, but will not catch fire in combat or 
in a crash, is needed because fire is the 
greatest hazard of flying 

Germans developed a satisfactory edtble 
fat from coal during the recent w^an 

Hay on many farms is now being cut in 
bad as well as good weather and dried in 
the haymow by means of a powered blower 
that forces air through tunnels under the 
crop and out through many openings into 
the hay itseli 



watei, and has fom tuhba suction tups 
to sec lit e it to the bottom of the tub, while 
two stups of tubbing bold baby in place 
Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

@ RUBBER MATS, fot the fiiicheri, bath- 
loom ot hallway, have btilhant, full-colot ed 
illustrations miaul in the tubhet itself a/s 
integtal putts of the mat, whete they temain 
pctmanently Including the putuie is due 
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to a new development that maJyts it pos- 
sible to inlay pun lubhei with designs 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

@ PLASTIC CUP-SHAPED container foi 
food m the home has an ovci lapping flexible 
plastic covet that is easily ''peeled"' ofi by 
hand but can be used ovet and ovet again 
The covet continues to malic a tight wal, 
which pf events the lealiyige of liquids, and 
covet and containet ate both transparent, 
pennitting easy examination of contents 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

ijoj C4RPET, in which weaving is elimi- 
nated by cementing the tufts to a heavy 
doth hacl{ing, is ravd-pioof and fniy-pioof, 
and can be cut in any direction fot fitting 
or repairing The adheuve, a development 
of a rubber company, tough but flexible, 
holds the wool tufts, or pile, sectndy even 
under rough usage 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 

@ HIGH-SPEED PAIWR countei which 
can count as many as 1,000 sheets in a 
pile in a jew seconds, is an dectionic hciiul- 
tool whose stylus is slid quit Iffy over the 
edges of the paper aftei the padijiigt has 
been stadied to provide a step-hJie end As 
each sheet is touched separately by the 
stylus, an electnc impulse mafies a record- 
mg 

Science News Letter, July 9, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Blood's Color Death Sign 

Pearly white opalescence of the blood serum or 
plasma following exposure to X-rays signalled death to 
rabbits. May be applicable to human A-bomb victims. 


^ WHEN the blood plasma or serum takes 
on a marked pearly white opalescence with- 
in 24 hours after exposure to X-rays or 
possibly atomic bomb rays, it is a sure sign 
of death 

This was tiue in the case of rabbits when 
X-ray doses were given over their whole 
bodies Whether it is also true for humans 
and for radiation from atomic bombs has 
not yet been determined but seems likely 
Discovery of the opalescence as a sure 
sign of early death was made by Dr Robert 
L Rosenthal of the Radiation Laboiatory 
and division of medical physics at the 
University of California Part of the studies 
were aided by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Navy 

Dr Rosenthal made his discovery in the 
course of studies of the blood clotting re- 
action after X-rays All the animals show- 
mg marked opalescence of their blood serum 
or plasma died as a result of the X-ray 

MEDICINE 

Heat Danger 

^ DURING heat waves, watch out for sud- 
den stopping of sweating This is the most 
important warning sign of impending heat 
stroke It IS likely to come on about the 
third or fourth day of a heat wave 
Keeping a look-out for this sign, by regu- 
lar “sweat rounds/’ is one of the prevenUve 
measures which brought aged residents of 
the Home of Old Israel m New York 
through the heat wave of last August with- 
out a single death, although the w^eekly 
death rate for the city as a whole was more 
than 100% higher than the expected death 
rate for that week in August 
The ‘'sweat rounds” and the rest of the 
stroke preventive program are described by 
Dr Louis Fnedfeld, chief of medicine at 
the Home, m a report to the New England 
Journal, of Medicine (June 30). 

The program might be equally well 
followed for sick persons, the very young, 
and even to some extent by people in gen- 
eral It calls for light, airy clothing, fre- 
quent bathing and proper skin hygiene 
Physical exertion and prolonged outdoor 
exposure during midday are discouraged 
Rest periods in well ventilated rooms are 
arranged The diet is light, with increased 
- sugar and starch and decreased protein 
Salted foods are added to the diet and 
salt tablets are distributed to the residents 
of the Home at regular intervals. Plenty 
of drinking water and citrus fruit juices 


dosages within five days Those with no 
opalescence or a lesser degree of it usuallv 
survived for at least 30 days, unless death 
came from other causes If opalescence oc- 
cuiied. It appealed within 24 houis aftci 
iriadiation and disappeaied in all cases 
within three days 

Possible application of this death sign 
might be the rathei grim one of weeding 
out among any future atom bomb victims 
those who weie doomed to ceitain death 
from tliose who might be saved by im- 
mediate treatment 

Dr Rosenthal is now trying, with the 
collaboiation ot Dr John Gofman, to de- 
termine the chemical natuie of the opales- 
cence Fuither study of it, he suggests in 
his report to the journal, Science (July 8) 
may lead to understanding of the nature 
of radiation sickness and how radiation 
kills 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 


Signal 

are made available and supplementary vita- 
min preparations are furnished 

“Sweat rounds” are made by the staff 
of resident doctors to search out the charac- 
teristic warning sign of heat stroke This, 
Dr Fnedfeld states, has been helpful in 
starting treatment of heat stioke early 
Treatment starts when a dry skin is 
noted during a heat wave, even if the 
body temperature is normal (Very high 
temperature is a feature of heat stroke, 
sometimes going as high as 106 degrees 
Fahrenheit Normal is 98 6 Fahienheit for 
most persons) 

The patient w^ith dry skin is put to bed 
and his clothing removed Since there are 
no air-condiUoned rooms at the institution, 
sponge baths are given frequently and fans 
are used to keep the air circulating The 
pauent is encouraged to drink more water 
and take more salt When necessary, salt 
solution IS injected into his veins 
If he does not start sweating soon, oi 
if he has a fever, he is put m an oxygen 
tent with air cooled to below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit The air is kept moving and 
the humidity low Usually this Ueatment 
IS enough, but if very high fever develops, 
the patient may be wrapped in cold wet 
sheets or sprayed from a water nozzle 
and fans are directed on his body 
Besides the stopping of sweating, patients 
getting heat stroke may have headache, 


weakness, nausea oi faintness Oi they may 
suddenly collapse in unconsciousness Con- 
vulsions, vomiting, dcliiiLim oi stupoi and 
blue skin aie othci symptoms 

Heat stioke is the most seiious of the 
thiee conditions that result lioin extieine 
sLimmei heat, Di iMicdield points out The 
ochei tv\o aic licit damps and heat ev 
haustion In “sunqioke,” cithci heat ex- 
haustion 01 heat stioke may appeal 
Heat Cl amps do not end fatally Heat 
exhaustion comes when the ciiculation in 
small blood vessels fails Noimal peisons 
do not usually die ducetly fiom heat ex- 
haustion, especially il lemoved iioin the 
excessive envn onmcntal heat But old pel- 
sons, those sick with weakening diseases 
and those with impaiied eiiculation may 
have then deaths hastened by heat exhaus- 
tion 

Heat stioke lesults fiotn failuie of the 
sweating mechanism thiough involvement 
of a pait of the biain called the hypothala- 
mus Heat stioke alone may be icsponsible 
foi deaths caused by excessive heat in 
previously noimal peisons. 

Science News LeHer, July 16, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Berylliuin Damage to Skin 
And Lungs Is Similar 

^ BERYLLIUM causes the same kind of 
damage to the skin wdaen it gets into it as 
It does to the lungs when it is inhaled 
The damage in both cases consists of a 
kind of tumor which doctois call granu- 
loma 

Two cases showing this weie reported 
by Dis A D Nichol and Rafael Domin- 
guez of the St Luke’s Hospital m Cleveland 
in the Journal or the American Medical 
Association (July 9) 

The physicians suggest that this skin 
condition can he pi evented by cutting out 
the area contaminated by the beiyllium be- 
foie the cuts aie allowed to heal 
Both patients had accidentally been cut 
by broken pieces of fluoiescent light bulbs 
which aie coated with zme beiyllium sili- 
cate The cuts healed quickly but subse- 
quently tumois made up of small fieshv 
masses foimed in the scai Theie was also 
ulceration and inflammation at the site of 
the cut 

Sections of this skin, lemoved foi study, 
showed that beryllium was pieseni, accoid- 
mg to the doctois 

The patients had also developed lung 
poisoning from woiking in beiyllium-con- 
taminaLed an to which one had been ex- 
posed for four and one-half years and the 
other for six years Dis Nichol and Domin- 
guez noted no change in the lung infection 
following removal of the beiyllium deposits 
in the skin Previous repoits indicate, they 
said, that the lungs are not a^ected by 
beryllium infection of the skin The lung 
damage comes from inhaling the metallic 
element. 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Cancer from Glasses 

Rimless glasses are believed cancer-producing be- 
cause they conduct heat or chemical rays to the face. 
Lacquering the lens edge may prevent the danger. 


Ceitain types of spectacle frames, and 
above all the rimless ones with round or 
oval lenses, were found especially respon- 
sible for transmission of light and for 
focusing It on the skin below^ the lower 


edge of the lens 

The chaiacter of the lens, vvhethei thick, 
thin, spheie, cvhndei oi pi ism, was le- 
sponsible for a ccitain diffeiencc, but the 
cioLtois found the same piinciplc c\istetl 
in .ill cases in which a wholly oi paitiallv 
unobstiuctcd urn of the lens was present 
The loute followed by the light beam 
could be blocked leadily at either edge by 
use of the lacquer, they reported When 
caiefully applied this lacquer was hardly 
noticeable but it did cut off entirely the 
ravs the doctors believe responsible for 
the damage to the skin 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Airborne 'Hopper Fight 


CANCER may be caused by wearing 
rimless spectacles This discovery, plus a 
w'ay to avoid the dangei, is lepoited by four 
physicians of Jeff ei son Medical College in 
Philadelphia in the Archives or Derma- 
tology AND S\ PHILOLOGY 

The dangei can be avoided by putting 
a lacquer, known as urn black, on either 
upper or lower lens edge of the rimless spec- 
tacles 

The physicians making these discoveries 
aie Dis Edward F Corson, George M 
Knoll, Heibert A Luscombe and Henry 
B Decker. 

They repoit 12 cases of skin conditions 
near the eyes which they believe weie 
caused by heat or chemical rays conducted 
to the face by the rimless spectacles In 
nine of these the condition was diagnosed 
as cancer and in another case as keratoses, 
a precanceious condition The other two 
were considered cases of chronic actinic 
dermatitis, meaning a skin distuibance 
caused by light lays 


^ THE grasshopper war in the West this 
year is almost entiiely aii borne This is 
the first time man has met die enemy m 
the latter’s own element, and there is good 
reason to hope that the change in tactics 
will be to man’s advantage — if only his 
ammunition holds out 
The latter point is a matter of some 
seriousness, stated Dr W L Popham, m 
charge of field operations for the U S 
Department of Agriculture, who has just 
leturned to base m Washington for con- 
feience In the area of greatest menace, 


covering some 50,000,000 acres in 16 
counties m noitheastern Wyoming and 
southeastern Montana, pre-seasonal cam- 
paign plans called for combat over about 

1.500.000 acres, with only moderately heavy 
infestation expected However, deep snow 
last winter protected the ‘hoppers’ eggs, 
and theie has been a heavy hatch and high 
survival Upshot is that the infested area 
IS foul times as large as anticipated, with 
more insects per square yard 

Federal and state field forces are now 
conceiitiating on the original area because 
infestation is worst there, and they have 
speeded up operations to the point where 
they expect to have all the poison-bran bait 
now on hand distributed by mid-July 

rheie are three government-owned 
planes at work, and 30 additional ones 
under contract Biggest plane is a C47, 
which can lay down the poison bairage ovei 

20.000 acres a day, working with two shifts 
of pilots It carries three and one-half tons 
of poisoned bran per load, and with me- 
chanical loading can fly a maximum num- 
ber of sorties per day 

Thus far the grasshopper outbreak has 
been confined wholly to rangeland, with 
about 20 species of the insects involved 
The worst of them, constituting about one- 
fourth of the enemy forces, is the same 
species that caused vast trouble in the 
thirties, for it is an active migrant Dr 
Popham is not too much worried about 
Its getting into crop raising areas this yeai, 
since the great wheat areas of the Plains, 
next in line for attack, are already being 
harvested. However, surviving hordes that 
get a chance to lay their eggs next fall could 
leave a heritage of trouble for 1950 This is 
one of the reasons why Dr Popham is hop- 
ing that funds for more ammunition may 
be forthcoming in the next few days 

The Nevada outbreak is a peculiar one. 
Dr Popham stated Only one species is 
concerned It has the peculiar habit of lay- 
ing Its eggs m a few extremely concen- 
trated areas, and of migrating m dense 
hordes from the very beginning of the sea- 
son Starting in the southern part of Ne» 



IMPRISONED LIGHT — The cone-shaped beam inside the bottle, called 
resonance radiation, is produced by atoms of sodium vapor that catch the 
incoming light from the left and toss it out of the bottle scattering it in all 
directions so that it can be seen. Dr, Daniel Alpert of the Westmghouse 
Research Laboratories, one of the scientists studying what goes on in fluores- 
cent lamps, electronic tubes, and other gas-discharge devices, demonstrates 
how light can be imprisoned inside a bottle. 
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vada, It has moved cleai over the state m 
the past nine years, until it now threatens 
to cross the bolder into Oregon and Cali- 
fornia 

Because it has thus far been confined en- 
tirely to semi-arid rangelands, attack on 
this species has not been considered eco- 


THE home builder of the future may 
be able to select his site by referring to a 
City map showing the location of the prin- 
cipal sources of noise In order to secure 
his building permit he may have to show 
that he has picked a relatively noise-free 
location or that his designs provide for 
acoustical treatment that would insure that 
acoustic comfort is combined with the 
other comforts of home 
This IS the prediction of Dr Leo L Ber- 
anek, vice-president of the Acoustical Soci- 
ety of America and technical director of 
the Acoustics Laboratory at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
There is no good reason, he says in a re- 
port to Physics Tod\y (July 1), \\hy our city 
administrators should not be as concerned 
with acoustic health as they are with plumb- 
ing, lighting and heating problems We 
must persuade city officials to prepare city 
codes and city regulations that govern the 
location of factories, highways, airstrips and 
other sources of noise 

At present, he points out, lax building 
codes have permitted speculative builders 
to construct apartments and row houses 
with acoustically transparent w^alls and 
resonant floors If the husband in the family 
upstairs spills his change when taking off 
his trousers, the people below feel as though 
they can count it as it rolls to a stop 
Noise from highways and airlanes has 
blighted many housing areas which would 
otherwise be assets to cities Dr. Beranek 
reported seeing on the highway between 
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nomically justified Now it may be neces- 
sary to get after it with poison, to prevent 
serious consequences next year Fortunately, 
this species has pi oven quite susceptible 
to modern poisons, m experimental bait- 
ings 
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Worcester and Boston a stretch where 
house after house is marked for sale — be- 
cause of noise One owner said, “Sometimes 
I awaken during the night with the teni- 
fied feeling that a big truck is driving 
through our bedroom ” 

Long range planning is needed, Dr Ber- 
anek feels, in the fields of building design, 
city planning, noise evaluation and noise 
reduction, and as a basis for such planning, 
research is necessary 

He urges a central building research 
station, perhaps financed by the combined 
building industries, for an initial ten-yeai 
period Out of this station would come 
ideas for the future that would combine 
the five essentials of building Stiuctuie, 
design, lighting, heating and acoustics 
England already has such a building le- 
search station, and the English have con- 
structed over 100,000 housing units in 
accordance with a building code requiring 
types of floor and wall structure developed 
at this station This calls for a two-inch 
floating concrete floor on a half-inch soft 
glass-fiber blanket over a four-and-a-half- 
mch concrete slab* Party walls are of two- 
and-a-half-inch cinder blocks plastered and 
separated by two-inch air space Such con- 
struction cuts down on noise so that few^er 
than one tenant out of foui complained 
of being disturbed 

In Holland, there is an experimental 
apartment house about a block long with 
48 apartments In this building, tests are 
being made of 38 floor constructions, 32 


pailition wall consti uctions and 45 outer 
wall constructions 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 
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Salurifttv, July 2t, J I '> p in , FDST 

H ill wilh Watson 1) ivis, 

dircitoi. of Soitiioc Strvi<<, over Coluiiil)i(i Broud 
pasting System 

Dr Pierre Auger, Fieiuh physicist and head 
of the Natural Si.icn< < s Diiiartmint of UNESCO, 
and other scientists i\iU disi-uss “Rcpoit fiom 
UNESCO ” 
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MEDICINE 

How does the blood signal death after 
X-ray exposure'^ p 34 

How have rimless glasses been incriminated 
as a cancer-cause^ p 35 

What harm can mercury compounds used as 
antiseptics cause’ p 44 

What Is the warning sign of an impending 
heat stroke? p 34 


MEDICINE-ENTOMOLOGY 

How has one locality successfully checked 
sleeping sickness’ p 38 

PHYSIOLOGY 

How much heat can you stand’ p 44 
PSYCHOLOGY 

How are officers being taught to read faster’ 
p 39 


How can a machine test logic’ p 46 

Photogrophs Cover, George A, Smith, p 35, Westinghouse Research Laboratories, p. 37, General 
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ENGINEERING 

Homes at Noiseless Sites 



PHYSIOLOGY 

Cancer Causes Double 

Plant studies that seem to be applicable to humans 
indicate that a substance harmless in itself can cause cancer 
when another substance is added to it. 


^ IT TAKES two to make that kind of 
biological quarrel commonly called a can- 
cer This has been definitely proved for 
plant cancers, and seems highly probable 
foi human and animal cancers as well, 
Dr Philip R White of the Institute for 
Cancer Reseaich, Philadelphia, declared 
before an international symposium on the 
growth and development of organisms in 
Strasbourg, France 

Demonstration of a dual causation of 
cancel did not come fiom a single set of 
experiments Dr White leviewed a long 
course of deselopment in the study of 
tissue cultures and other artificially-stimu- 
lated growths, primal ily in France and the 
United States, in which a considerable 
number of researchers took part, both in- 
dependently and as teams 

First came the proof that plant tissues, 
both normal and tumorous, could be giown 
apait fiom the plants that produced them, 
in glass vessels containing suitable nutrient 
solutions One of the necessary mgiedients 
of such culture Hinds was shown to be the 
plant giowth hormone, indole acetic acid 

Then it was shown that one of the sub- 
stances produced when ci own-gall bacteua 
caused plant cancers w^as this same indole 
acetic acid One of the steps in this demon- 
stration was the growth of plant cancels 
wdien a weakened culture of ci own-gall 
bactei la, in itself no longer able to start 
a cancer on a stem, received an assist in the 
foim of artificially applied indole acetic 
acid 

Yet this acid, applied alone, does not 
pioduce plant cancer Something else, as yet 
unidentified, is evidently produced by the 
bacteua It is not the bacterial cell itself, 
01 anything immediately produced by it, 
foi if the bacteria are inoculated into the 
plant tissues, left theie for some hours, 
and then killed by heat, the cancerous 
giowth develops later on 

With these evidences for the dual natuie 
of cancer production as clues, students of 
human and animal cancers have been ex- 
amining the histones of the malignant 
growths on which they wmrk foi possible 
paiallel cases, and they have been finding 
some indications that cancer causes in their 
field are at least as complex 

This, Dr White admitted, makes the 
search for cancer causes, and hence for 
cancer cures, very difficult Howevei, he 
would not admit thtat the search is hope- 
less Some research woikers have developed 
techniques for culturing cancer tissues from 
single cells rathei than from whole chunks, 
and this should trim down the problem 
mateualiy. 
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Finally, his own piesent quest for a com- 
pletely knowm and contiollable nutrient 
solution for animal tissues, as successful as 
his solution foi plant tissues has already 
been, has shown some promise of final suc- 
cess Once It becomes possible to grow single- 
cell cultures m a definitely known culture 
medium, a long step tow^ards final undei- 
standing — and hence conquest — of cancer 
will have been taken 

Science News Letter, July 16^ 1949 

CHEMISTRY-ENGINEERING 

Synthetic Detergents 
May Be Fouling the Works 

^ SYNTHETIC detergents may be a boon 
to the housewife, but they are also undei 
suspicion from chemists foi fouling up the 
works — water works and sewage disposal 
works 

As the only new factor known, the soap- 
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less soaps are suspected of being to blame 
for settling tanks not settling Water and 
sewage treatment chemists discussed this 
difficulty at a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association 

Circumstantial evidence against the syn- 
thetic detergents is the fact that the recent 
settling tank trouble seems to come early 
in the week Monday washings with the 
new products look like a good bet for the 
blame, the chemists feel 
William Gallagher, superintendent of the 
Appleton, Wis , Water Department, said 
that his calculations placed the amount of 
detergents causing the difficulty at his plant 
on the order of one part per million Lind- 
sey Hobbs of the Standard Oil Company 
(Ind ) indicated that this would make it 
hard to get proof in blaming the new 
cleaners He said that present techniques 
give only questionable results at concen- 
tiations as high as 200 parts per million 
Detei gents in the w'ater m very small 
amounts give an undesirable flavor ranging 
from soapy to bitter And they can produce 
“off-odors”, tests described by J T Cross 
of the Chicago Water Department indicated 
Conclusions of the chemists, reported in 
Chemicvl and Engineering News (June 
13), were that methods of analyzing for 
smaller quantities should be developed and 
w'ays of decomposing the compounds needed 
to be found 

Science News teller, July 16, 1949 



ELECTRONIC CUTOUT— Called the ^'G~E contour following system/’ 
this instrument has an electric eye which follows the lines of a drawing 
through a microscope. It is connected to a metaUcutting tool which repro- 
duces the drawing’s outlines in metaL Developed by General Electric engi- 
neers, the device ts designed to simplify manufacture of irregularly-shaped 

metal parts. 
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MEDICINE-ENTOMOLOGY 

Check Sleeping Sickness 


^ SCIENTISTS at last may have the lange 
in then fight against encephalitis, popularly 
known as sleeping sickness 

For several years a group of University 
of California scientists have made Kern 
county, a dry, hot valley area in the south- 
ern part of California, a virtual laboiatoiy 
for the intensive study of this disease which 
is so much like infantile paralysis 
They now repoit that the disease has 
virtually vanished from the area, at least 
for the time being There is a possibility 
that the disease is ]ust playing ’possum, as 
epidemic ailments are wont to do 

But theie has certainly been a dramatic 
diop in the cases of encephalitis diagnoses 
in Kern county since a vigorous mosquito 
control piogram was started three yeais ago 
by local authorities as a result of the scien- 
tists’ findings 

Only one human case of encephalitis was 
diagnosed last season Theie were eight 
cases in 1947, and 15 in 1946 Before that 
there were many more, some reliable 
estimates indicating that as many as 1,000 
cases occurred in the California valleys 
in one season 

There has also been an enormous drop 
in the incidence of encephalitis in chickens, 

MEDICINE 


> SUCCESSFUL conquest of more of the 
deadly virus diseases by mold drugs such 
as aureomyem v\as predicted by Dr. Ben- 
iamin M Duggar, microbiologist of the 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y 

Dr. Duggar, the discoverer of aureo- 
mycin, made his prediction when he spoke 
as guest of Watson Davis, director of Sci- 
ence Service, on Adventiiies m Science, 
heard over the Columbia network 

Aureonivciii itself, the golden-yellow 
diug from an earth mold, recently surprised 
Its discoverer and other scientists by prov- 
ing successful in routing the much larger 
than virus size germs of amebic dysentery 
from the bodies of victims of this rather 
widespread disease {See SNL, June 25, p 
403) 

Previously it had shown itself effective 
against such small germs as the viruses of 
primary atypical, or virus, pneumonia, lym- 
phogranuloma, psittacosis, or parrot fever, 
and herpes zoster or shingles. It has given 
dramatic results in Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever and Q fever and has proved ef- 
fective in experimental typhus fever 

Whooping cough, undulant fever, or 
brucellosis, tularemia, certain blood infec- 
tions^ and venereal diseases, a form ot 
mastitis in cattle which is a source of severe 
throat infections m man, and a heart in- 


a reservoir of the disease, since the advent 
of mosquito control Befoie mosquito con- 
trol, the scientists regularly found that 
25% to 30% of the chickens of the aiea 
were infected But now^ encephalitis is 
found in only about 2% of chickens 

These developments lend weight to the 
concept of the encephalitis cycle woiked 
out by Dr W McD Hammon, epidemi- 
ologist of the Hooper Foundation Dr 
Hammon found strong evidence that the 
mosquito was the culpiit m the tiansmis- 
sion of the virus from fowl to horses and 
man 

Several yeais must elapse befoie it is 
certain that mosquito control measures aie 
lesponsible for the virtual disappearance of 
the disease. Dr Hammon said 

In the meantime a team of scientists is 
on the scene in Kern couaty, studying the 
habits of birds and mosquitoes, collecting 
blood samples for analysis in the San Fran- 
cisco laboratoiy Cooperating in the con- 
tinuing study are the Kein County Health 
Department, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, the U S Public Health 
Service, the U S Army Virus and Ricketts- 
ial Disease Commission, and the State De- 
partment of Public Health 
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fection which often ends fatally are other 
diseases m which this mold diug has been 
used with success 

Although auieomycin is a new drug, fiist 
used on humans only a year ago, Di Dug- 
gar said it IS “no doubt old in natiiie’s 
stoiehouse ot suipnses” 

Eaily diugs used against disease, such as 
quinine and the Indian arrow poison, 
curare, are the products of gieen seed- 
beaiing plants, Dr Duggar pointed out 
“With the newer antibiotic drugs, the 
lowly fungi are assuming dominance as 
objects of reseaich m the field of natural 
drugs useful against infections” he said 
‘It IS not that the molds aie becoming more 
magnanimous. It is merely that we are be- 
coming better acquainted with their po- 
tential magnanimity 

“A living woild without molds would 
be vast in confusion, vast m rubbish, since 
fungi are the best scavengers of the tremen- 
dous annual tonnage of waste organic 
matter of field, forest, garden, and even the 
soil The fungi must then be numbered 
among the conveiteis of the dead and the 
discarded, lestoiing nature, by preparing 
for renev\ed production Incidentally, among 
the many by-products of their growth ac- 
tivities are the antibiotics ” 

Describing the search for new drugs from 


molds oi fungi, lit s.iid 

“Taking the sod sample is nittn a mt.e ^ 
matter of a knife and a cellophane envelope, 

01 bettei, of a tiowel and a pocket oinimcnt 
tin, 01 an icecream cup On the otliei hand, 
a thoioLigh suivey lequiies caieful planning 
and systematic sampling 

“Exacting laboratoiy pioceduies must 
then be so adapted that i epi cscntative 
molds aie isolated fiom eveiy sample Sur- 
piising things may tuin up on tlie isolation 
plates, and not inlicquently a good anti- 
biotic-pioducing mold may be spotted by 
the way that it affects the giowlh of neigh- 
boring bacterial and mold colonics, while 
not being itself pushed aiouncl Path iso- 
late that IS selected fioni the isolation plate 
IS cultuied scpaiatcly m a test tube, each 
IS a puie culture, each is a potential — staiLei 
— for compaiative wo'k to follow later” 
Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Heat Dangerous After 
Nerve-Cutting Operation 

'> PATIENTS wdio have liad a nuve- 
cLittmg opeaition foi lehd of high blood 
piessure should be especially caicful to 
keep cool with tans, cooling baths and any 
other possible means cluiing heat waves 

This warning, wdiieh applies particulaily 
to patients who have icccnlly had the opeia- 
tion, IS appaieni fiom a lepoit to the 
Journal or tiif American Midicvt Asso- 
ciation (July 9) 

The leport is by Dis Jameson L Chas- 
sm and J William Hinton of New Yoik 
University-Bellevue Medical Center It con- 
cerns two patients who had had the opeia- 
tion and developed high fevei, like that of 
heat stroke, duiing last August’s heat wave 
in New Yoik City 

Both patients had had extensive nerve- 
cutting operations which abolished the 
sweating mechanism In both cases the 
opeiation had been pei formed only a short 
time beloie the heat wave stiuck One was 
still m the hospital iccoveimg fiom the 
opeiation 

Cold picks, a cold oxygen tent, elec- 
Uic fans and similai cooling measures 
helped these two patients recovei 

The doctois find it sui prising that this 
heat reaction does not occui oftenei in 
patients who have had the extensive nerve- 
cutting opeiation, teiiiied thoiacolumbai 
sympathectomy Although Di I-Iiiiton has 
peifoimed it on ovei 500 patients, only 
one other case of such a leaciion has come 
to their attention 

They believe that once a “leadjustment 
period” of three months oi longei has 
passed aftei the operation, the sweating 
mechanism returns in some aieas via neive 
pathways that have not been completely 
affected by the opeiation This may ac- 
count foi the raniy of heat leactions in 
opeiated patients, but also points to the 
need foi caie during the first months 
after the operation 
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Virus Disease Conquests 
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FASTER READING — Ftrst step ts a film record made of the eyes wtth the 
ophthalmograph in the PentagorFs Reading Improvement Laboratory. Maj*- 
Gen. Kenneth P. McNaughton^s eyes are photographed by the instrument, 
as it IS adjusted by Staff Sergeant Thomas J. Smith. Film record (left) made 
by the ophthalmograph reveals the number of stops or fixations made by the 
eyes in reading lines of type. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Improve Reading Speed 

Air Force officers are being trained in a special 
laboratory course to read 50% to 60% faster. This is done 
by increasing the span of v/hat the eye takes in. 

^THE same technique used duimg the war cult woid or phrase It shows up irregulaii- 
to teach aviation peisonnel to spot and ties in rhythm of eye movements 
recognize airciaft at the flat of a glance Basic to the new technique of reading 
IS now being used to tram Air Force ofii- training is a scheme for inci easing the span 
cers to speed up then reading of what the eye takes in at a single glance 

The officers, including generals, are tak- and the shortening of the time required 
mg turns going to classes in a Reading for that glance For this the tachistoscope 
Improvement Laboiatory under the direc- is used This machine flashes slides onto 
tion of Ma^or B E Pratei a projection screen 

After SIX weeks spent in the Laboratory, At first, tlie machine is set so that each 
the officers find that they can read on the slide is seen for 1/25 of a second, the length 
average from 50% to 60% faster than of the shutter click when you are taking 
when they entered They can then go a snapshot with your box camera Later 
through their mountains of “papei wmrk” the time is cut to 1/100 of a second At 
much fastei the beginning of piactice the slides contain 

First step, when an officer goes to the numbers of five digits The reader is soon 
Laboratory, is to photogiaph his eyes while recognize any of these numbers in 

reading This is done with a scientific in- 1/25 or even 1/100 second 
strument called the ophthalmograph The But the idea is to train die eye to cover 
film record made by this instrument shows a greater span in the same brief instant 
the number of stops made by the eyes in So he next tries six-digit numbers and 
reading a line of type, and the number of gradually works up to seven- eight- and 
times the eyes backtrack to re-read a diffi- even possibly nine-digit numbers 


This technique was worked out bv Dr 
Samuel Renshaw at Ohio State Unnersity 
to tram men in flash aircraft recognition 
While the reader is lengthening his eye 
span he is at the same time breaking up 
any faulty reading habits of pronouncing, 
either aloud or silently the individual 
digits— It just can’t be done at that speed 
You have to learn to recognize by sight 
alone 

This IS what the fast readei must do with 
the printed page He must take in a phrase 
as a whole and not pay attention to in- 
dividual letters or syllables 
Officers m the Reading Impiovement 
Laboratory spend 30 minutes a day with the 
tachistoscope Work is individual, each 
one has his own tachistoscope and works 
at his own speed, improving at his own 
rate For the next 30 minutes, they move 
to another room to piactice with the read- 
ing rate conti oiler This is a machine 
developed by Dr Guy T, Buswell at the 
University ot Chicago It is equipped with 
a metal screen that slides down the page 
of a book at a regulai rate, covering up 
what the individual has alieady read 
Next step is to caiiy o\er the habits 
learned on machines to the day-by-dav 
reading for work or pleasuie This the 
officer does by reading one page on the 
leading rate conti oiler and then tuining 
off the machine and reading the next page 
in the noimal way 
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CYTOLOGY 

Electron Microscope 
Aids Study of Genes 

^ GENES, the ultra-minute biochemical 
units that determine the course of heredity 
in man and other organisms, are moved 
one step closei to positive identification and 
detailed mapping by a new' method of pre- 
paring chromosome-containing cell nuclei 
for electron micioscope photography de- 
veloped by a three-man research team 
Involving several steps of chemical prep- 
aiation, the careful squeezing of the nuclei 
to spread the chromosomes, and preliminary 
examination under high-pow'ered ordinary 
microscopic lenses, the new technique has 
been employed on immature human male 
sex cells, as well as on material from fruit- 
flies An illustrated report of results is 
presented in Science (July 1) 

A feature brought out by the electron 
microscope, never detected with even the 
highest powers of the ordinary microscope, 
IS an ultra-fine web of connecting threads be- 
tween the chromomeres or segments of in- 
dividual chromosomes. Their significance 
has not yet been interpreted 
Participating in the lesearch were Dr 
Jack Schultz of the Institute for Cancer 
Research m Philadelphia, Di Robert C 
MacDuffee of the Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D C , and Dr Thomas F 
Anderson of the University of Pennsylvania 
Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 
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BOTANV 

Fungi Present Evidence 
Of Aid to Plant Roots 

^ PROOF that fun^i on plant loots help 
the plants m absorbing mineral nutrients 
fioin the soil has been written by the fungi 
themsehes on photosensitw e plates, m ex- 
periments carried out by Drs Paul J 
Kramei and Karl M Wilbui at Duke Uni- 
\ersitv in Durham, N C 

Many species of tiees and shrubs, and 
some herbaceous plants as w^'cll, ba\e the 
smaller branches of their roots densely cov- 
ered with a fine weft of tungous hairs, 
known to botanists as mycorrhiza It has 
long been assumed that mycorrhiza aid 
loots m absorbing w^ater and minerals from 
the soil, but conclusive proof has been lack- 
ing 

Drs Kramer and Wilbur prepared a solu- 
tion of radioactive phosphate, and immersed 
111 It the roots of pine seedlings, both with 
and without mycorrhiza Then they laid 
the roots on photographic plates, separated 
from the plates only by a thin layer of 
aluminum foil The radioactivity of the 
phosphorus recorded itself as bright out- 
lines on the sensitive emulsion Roots with 
mycorrhiza registered themselves much 
more strongly than roots vv thout the fung- 
ous vv^ebs 

An illustrated report ot the results of 
these experiments is presented in the jour- 
nal, Science (July 1) 

Science Nev/s Letter, July 16, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Allergic to Cottonseed but 
Not to Cottonseed Oil 

^ APPARENTLY you can be allergic to 
cottonseed w ithout being allergic to cotton- 
seed oil such as you get m some salad 
dressings 

Two cases of this kind of allergv, which 
IS somewhat contradictory to textbook state- 
ments on the subject, are reported by al- 
lergv researchers of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and a Washington, D C, physi- 
cian in the JoLRNVL of the Americxn Med- 
ic vl Association (July 9) 

The scientists are Drs E J Coulson, 
Henry Stevens and H S Bernton 

One of the patients was a physician who 
himself is a recognized specialist in al- 
lergies He had had hayfever since 1930 and 
since 1932 hives which could be brought 
on by trial with non-absorbent cotton or 
by sleeping on a cotton-filled mattress He 
was sure that he also was allergic to cotton- 
seed oil, reporting that he got hives and 
prolonged abdominal distress wnth acute 
griping pain and dianhei jf he ate even a 
little of it m food% for example m baked 
goods made with vegetable oil shorten- 
ing. 

The other patient was a 34-year-old man 
with asthma who showed an allergic re- 
action to skin tests with cotton and cotton- 
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seed, but who stated he had no symptoms 
from eating cottonseed oil 
Special blood tests, called passive tiansfei 
tests, show'ed that the asthma patient’s blood 
had material that would pass on to others 
sensitivity to cottonseed, but the blood of 
the physician did not 
The allergy specialist was then persuaded 
to try taking some cottonseed oil, along 
with corn oil and olive oil, to see whethei 
he could tell by his reactions which w^as 
the cottonseed oil The samples of oil weie 
made to look and taste alike The allergy 
specialist w^as not able to tell the oils apait 
in quantities commonly present in foods, 
such as bread or salad 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

GEOLOGY 

Billion-Year-Old Burrows 
Found in Michigan Rocks 

^ RILLION-year-old woimholes, o\ bui- 
rows made by some creatuie equally low 
in the evolutionary scale, have been identi- 
fied in Michigan rocks by Dr Henry Fau1, 
Massachusetts Institute ot Technologv geolo- 
gist, who leports his studies in the science 
magazine, Nxture (July 2), published m 
London Traces of life of any kind in locks 
as old as this are exceedingly raie 

Some of the burrows are as much as two 
feet long, and all ot them curve and wind 
more or less Aveiage width is about one- 
eighth inch Dr Faul suspects that the 
worms, or whatever made the burrows, 
w ere feeding on decaying vegetable or ani- 
mal matter left on top of ancient shore 
sand that subsequently hardened into quart- 
zite 

The specimens weie found m a gold 
mine near Jshpeinmg, Mich Age estimates 
based on helium contained m rocks of the 
same mine are on the order ot 1,200,000,000 
>ears 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Red Noses Believed To Be 
Caused by Guilt Feeling 

^ A DEFINITE personality type has been 
established for the disease called “brandy 
nose” or rosacea in medical language 

Dr I B Sneddon, of Shefhed, told the 
British Medical Association at its meeting 
in Harrogate, England, that the condition 
which produces a red coloration of the 
nose, forehead, and cheeks is bi ought on 
by an acute emotional crisis involving guilt 
or indignation 

In support of his theoiy he quoted 
studies made on patients w ith rosacea at 
the Sheffield Royal Infirmaiv 

“The fact that so many methods of 
treatment are successful in improving 
rosacea is further evidence that the condi- 
tion IS psychosomatic in origin,” he de- 
clared. 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 



PALEONTOLOGY 

Rare Fossil of “Croc”-Like 
Animal Given Smithsonian 


^ ONE of the lavcsi o{ loss;] Ends, die 
skeleton of a phytosaui, ciocodile-likc ani- 
mal that lived 150,000,000 ycais ago, has 
been leceived at the Smitlisoman InstiUition 
in Washington It was lound m Arizona 
by vvoikers of the U S Geological Suivey 

Although shaped like Liocodiles and liv- 
ing more oi less as they do, the phytosauis 
vveie not closely i elated la the “ci ocs ” They 
vv^eic closer kin to the dinO')aLus, though 
the cousinship even heie was lathcr le- 
mote The tiue ciocodiles began to evolve 
at about the same lime as the* phytosauis, 
and appaicnlly vv^eic the littei to suivivc 
At any latc, they have sinvivcd, uid theie 
have been no phylos.iuis sinee U[)jki Tii- 
assic geologic time 

Since* most phytos.iui skeletal lemains 
hithci to tuineil up have been iiagmcntaiy, 
the newly discoveicd, almost eoinplete skele- 
ton has especially high scienlilie value 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

PSYCHIATRY MEDICINE 

Mentally III Less Likely 
To Be Hay Fever Victims 

>* THE MAN who has hay fevei may be 
ail aid that it will drive him crazy, but if he 
really were crazy lie piohably would not 
have hay fever The mentally ill do not 
geiieially suffei iiom this aflhction 

At the height of ihe lagwced season, 
tests weie made on 1,875 patients at the 
Coatesville, Pa , Mental Plospital of the 
U S Veteians Administiation, and on 757 
well employees ot the same institution 

Signs of hay fevei oi other allergy weie 
found in only 2 9% of the patients with 
the common mental illness schizophienia 
and m only 1 4% of those su/Tenng fiom 
manic-depressive psychosis By contrast, 
13% of the employees had alleigies fiom 
the ragweed pollen Among epileptics the 
incidence was the same as m the compaiison 
group of employees — 13% 

Somewhat moie of the patients had a 
histoiy of alleigic symptoms in the past 
than weie actually showing signs of al- 
lergy at the time of the test Altogether, 
5 7% had such a historv Of the compari- 
son giOLip, 21% Ind a histoiy of past symp- 
toms 

Details of the test are reported in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry (May), 
by Dr Robert M McAllister, of the Coates- 
ville Hospital, and Dr Arthur O Heckei, 
clinical directoi of the institution 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Exploding Atoms Mailable 
If Radioactivity is Weak 


^ EXPLODING atoms may now be sent 
by mail 

New Post Office legLilations allow iso- 
topes, clock dials, uranium oies, luminous 
compounds, and radium paints to be mailed 
i£ their radioactivity is weak enough 

The amount of radiation at the suiface 
of the package is limited to one-tenth of 
the maximum that is consideied safe foi 
human body exposure daily In teims of the 
measLiiement of i adioactivity, this is 0 010 
of a roentgen cluiing one day 

This is less radioactivity than w^ould fog 
an undeveloped photogiaphic film in 24 
hours 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen ha\e lelaxed then 
stringent embaigo on iidioactnity because 
of an inci easing demand fiom industiy 
to allow the mildest sou of ladioactne ma- 
teiials to be earned in the mails Heietofoie, 
except foi veiy small quantities of lumi- 
nous paint and polonium, a ladioactive ele- 
ment, radioactive mateuals have had to be 
sent by expiess 

The radioactive materials sent by mail 
may be m the form of liquids, solids or 
gases, but they must be pioperly packaged 
and labeled The gamma radiation must be 
less than 10 milliroentgens for 24 hours at 
the surface of the parcel, and there must be 
no significant alpha, beta or neution radia- 
tion 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

Device Records Time on 
Teletypewriter Messages 

^ A STATION identification and time 
line IS added automatically to almost eveiy 
telegraphic message sent out by the Army 
Communication Center in the giant Penta- 
gon building m Washington, by means of 
a complicated electronic device invented m 
the centers shop by Syrl K Ferguson, the 
Office of the Signal Coips has revealed 

This automatic device saves the necessity 
of making a manual notation on a message 
of the time it was sent, and it guards 
against the possibility of errors in the lecord 
The heart of this electiic timer is an electric 
clock The time line, which includes sta- 
tion identification, is added to the end of 
the message, and it gives a record of the 
exact time the message is received at its 
destination or at the first relay station en 
loute It opeiates only for outgoing mes- 
sages Incoming communications must still 
be lecorded manually 


This timing mechanism is designed to 
seive a maximum of 100 teletypewriter 
circuits that are operated by hole-punched 
paper tapes It also stops and starts trans- 
mitting machines wdien appiopriate and, 
after adding the station identification and 
dispatch time to the message, causes the 
tape to move enough to permit tearing it 
between messages By adding more circuits, 
the message timer can be enlarged readily 
to serve many more machines than the 
present 100 

Science News Letter, July 16, 194? 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Atomic Scientist Attacks 
Non-Communist Affidavit 

^ REQUIREMENT of a non-Communist 
affidavit from scientists receiving Atomic 
Energy Commission fellowships was bitter- 
ly ittacked by an atomic scientist 

Di Leo Szilaid of the University of 
Chicago criticized science leaders for ac- 
cepting the affidavit Writing in the Bul- 
lETiN or THE Atomic Scifniists (fune- 
July), Di Szilird called the AEG fellow- 
ship oath “the lessei evil ” 

Science leadeis agieed to the oath to 
ward off a requiiement that all fellowship 
candidates be investigated by the FBI, the 
physicist contended Dr Szilaid said they 
felt the oath was t lessei evil, but he be- 
lieves they were wTong 

If it’s “reasonable”, as some science lead- 
eis stated, to ask for the oath, Dr Szilard 
aigues that it is also reasonable to lefuse 
to take an applicant’s word that he is not 
a Communist The lesult, he points out, 
would be an investigation of all applicants 
for fellowships In the end, suggests the 
Universitv of Chicago scientist, it might 
be felt "reasonable” to investigate all fac- 
ulty members and students of universities 
receiving federal aid 

Scientists criticized by Dr Szilard foi 
acceptance of the affidavit requiiement in- 
clude Dr A N Richards, University of 
Pennsylvania scientist and president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Dr Det- 
lev W Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins 
University and chairman of the National 
Reseaich Council which administers the 
AEC fellowships, and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of The Ameiican In- 
stitute of Physics Members of the commit- 
tee are Prof G R Hainson of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. Paul 
E Klopsteg, president of Central Scientific 
Company, Chicago, Prof F W Loomis 
of the University of Illinois, Prof George 
B Pegram of Columbia University, and 
Wallace Waterfall of the Acoustical Society 
of America 

The Institute committee approved the 
oath requirement m a statement sent to 
the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, while Drs Richards and 
Bronk testified before the committee on 
the subject 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Choice Wood for Army Skis 
Bought Back from Europe 

> CHOICE hickory wood needed foi 
American Army skis has been sent to Eu- 
rope and bought back at premium prices 
by U S ski makers, an Armv officer told 
a scientific meeting on wood in Washing- 
ton 

Lt Col R H Wilhelm, a wood expert 
fiom the Department of Army’s Quarter- 
master Corps, described the exacting re- 
quirements for wood foi Arm\ skis at a 
svmposium sponsored bv the National Re- 
search Council and Office of Naval Re- 
search 

Col Wilhelm declared, “Seveial manu- 
facturers have stated that large quantities 
of choice hickories are being shipped to 
several European nations and in various 
instances it has been necessary for manu- 
facturers m the United States to buy our 
hickoiies back from these same European 
nations 

“The lesult is that they must pay an 
enormous premium foi this wood,” he 
chaiged 

This situation “mav have been taken 
care of” in the past few months, Col Wil- 
helm added 

If you’ve had any trouble getting ply- 
wood m the last tew months, the Quarter- 
master Corps may be to blame, the spokes- 
man indicated 

Col Wilhelm said that the Corps has 
piocLued half a million locker trunks — 
25 square feet of plywood in each one — 
during the past six months 

The Aimy officer said he understood 
that this had ‘ caused a consideiable dram 
on the plywood manufacturers due to the 
acceleiated delivery schedule we had in 
the contract” 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Camera Replaces Eyes for 
Reading Astronomy Scales 

y ASTRONOMERS no longer rely on 
their eyes to read off the scale markings 
on their most precise instruments 

E G Woolsey of the Dominion Ob- 
seivaitorv, Ottawa, Canada, told the Ameii- 
can Astionomical Society meeting that 
cameras are being used to photograph the 
division marks on the decimation scale of 
the Observatory’s meridian circle telescope 

Declination measure of star positions, 
made with this telescope, can be used to 
determine latitude exactly. Latitude changes 
because the axis on which the earth ro- 
tates keeps moving around a bit inside 
the earth Gieatest change from a mean 
position IS about 40 feet 

A similar use of camera apparatus i$ 
for similar studies at the U S Naval Ob- 
servatory in Washington 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 
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CHEMISTRY i # 

Strange, Versatile Plastic 


Polyethylene-made plates, cups and ice box dishes 
are tasteless, odorless and unbreakable. The plastic is also 
used for pipes in industry and tubes for surgery. 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 

> POLYETHYLENE, one o£ the newest 
of the pUstics, IS also one of the strangest 
Dishes of this gas-denved resin float on 
the sudsy water m which they are to be 
washed 

Few chemicals affect it, and even those 
in which It will dissolve must be heated 
before thev act as a solvent 
Thin films of the plastic aie soft and 
pliable, thick slabs of it aie tough and 
hoi ny 

Plates, cups and ice box dishes that aie 
tasteless, odoiless and unbreakable are made 
fiom polyethylene Films of it provide pack- 
aging material foi both commeicial and 
home use Bottles, tops, materials for shoes 
and handbags, and even dram pipes are 
created from this unique plastic 
As early as 1933 it was known that 
ethylene, used for anesthetics and to hasten 
the ripening of fruit and vegetables, could 
be polymerized, that is, linked together in 
long chains to form a resinous material 
After pilot plant trials for several years, 
commercial quantities were first produced 
m the United States six years ago Most of 
the early production of polyethylene w^as 
used to insulate high-frequency wire and 
cable, so essential to the wai effort 

Made from Ethylene 

This new^ material is made from ethylene 
at high temperatures and high pressures 
Composed of long chains of hydro-carbon 
groups consisting of carbon atoms combined 
With tw'ice as many hydrogen atoms, poly- 
ethylene shows great promise as a versatile 
plastic Today, for instance 

Large pipes of polyethylene carry hot 
nitric acid in atomic energy plants, while 
tiny tubes of the plastic have been used to 
control bleeding stomach ulcers. 

Bottles of polyethylene are strong enough 
to transport liquids great distances and 
under rough conditions, yet flexible enough 
for the containers to be used as atonuzers 
upon reaching their destination 

During 1948, approximately 15,000,000 
pounds ot polyethylene w^eie produced in 
this country About 6,000,000 pounds were 
made into film for packaging everything 
from garden soil to frozen foods This year 
Bakelite and duPont expect to more than 
triple production of this raw material so 
that an estimated 20,000,000 pounds will 
be used for film, an equal quantity for 
coating wire destined for television, radio 
and electronic applications, and another 
8,000,000 or so for molded cups, plates and 


so on 

Polyethylene is the lightest of the plastics 
It weighs less than an equal quantity of 
water, its specific gravity being 92 Thus 
pellets of the plastic float on wMtei and 
even a polyethylene tumblei filled with 
water does not sink to the bottom 
It softens at a tempera tuie a little below 
that of boiling WMtei, and, therefoie, dishes 
made of it should not be placed m boiling 
watei They m iv, hovvevei, be nnsed ui 
very hot WMtei (170 to 180 degiees Fahien- 
heit) without haim 

One of the outstanding chai actciistics 
1)1 polyethylene is its chemical meitness 
Few materials mar the good looks ot its 
satiny suiface It is insoluble in all oiganic 
solvents at noimal loom temperatuie 

Acids Don't Stain 

Vinegar, lemon juice and acetone, if left 
on the plastic, leave no mark oi stain 
w'hen wiped off The plastic does dissolve m 
carbon tetrachloude (frequently used as a 
household cleaning fluid), but this material 
must be heated to about 140 degrees Fah- 
renheit to be effective 
This chemical inertness of polyethylene 
makes it moie difficult to seal pieces to- 
gether with a solvent than with heat Thin 
films aie usually sealed with a hot iron or 
similar equipment, thick pieces are welded 
together by using gas-vvelding equipment 
or hot air 

One ot the advantages of polyethylene, 
on the other hand, is its inherent flexibility, 
thus no plasticizer need be used The resin 
merely is heated, then molded into cups 
oi extruded into thin films 
Impel meability to all but a very few 
liquids and gases, plus the fact that it is 
odorless and tasteless, is largely responsible 
for the success of polyethylene film 
Its uses range from washeis for your 
sink or washbowl to disposable bottles for 
baby’s milk to liners for drums m which 
chemicals aie shipped 
A novelty woven fabric is being made 
fiom polyethylene This material, developed 
specially for shoes and handbags, is made 
by slitting thin film into ribbons, folding 
It, and then w^eaving it into cloth with a 
pack weave One of the advantages of this 
type of cloth over other plastic cloth is that 
It has enough body to hold its shape, while 
still retaining its flexibility 
Circular tubing as w'ell as flat films of 
polyethylene are popular Such tubing has 
transparent walls only 001 to 004 inch 
thick Miles and miles of this tubing are 
made by forcing the hot plastic through 


a nariow ciicular opening The tubes can 
be heat-sealed wheie desued, pioducing 
long 01 short bags without scams 

Thin films of polyethylene aie also being 
used to piotect papci, cloth and metal A 
coating only 0015 inch thiek, foi instance, 
conveits shelf papei into a washable aiticle 
giving long seivice 

This veiy thin coating can be applied 
either to papei oi cloth in iw'o ways It can 
be put on by knives that place a fine layci 
on the mateiial as it passes beneath them 
Oi an extiemely thm polyethylene film can 
be laminated to the papei oi cloth with an 
adhesive 

By eiihci of these methods, hovvevei, 15 
pounds of polytthylenc will coat 3,000 
squaic feet with a 1 lyci 0015 inch thick 
That means the coating is about one-half 
as thick as the p igc ol the daily newspaper 
which you lead O’lnn is this layei is, it 
pi ovules all the neecssaiy piolectioii to the 
undei lying cloth oi papei 

In geneial, polyethylene lesms aic fab- 
neated m almost ex.ietly llie same manner 
and in many of the same types of machinery 
as othei thcimoplasUe mateiuils The piin- 
cipal dilfeienees between this and othei 
plastics is that polyethylene solLens and 
becomes quite fluid at a lowei temperatuie 
On the othei hand, it can be molded at 
extiemely high tempeuiLuies 

At the highei tempeialuies, howevei, 
shrinkage becomes a pioblem Thus, in 
the molding of polyethylene, dies must be 



TOUGH BUT PLIABLE— Thtn, 
transparent polyethylene plastic has 
outstanding qualities for keeping 
whads inside in and what^s outside 
out. This makes it useful for pack- 
foods. 




FLEXIBLE CONTAINER — Squeezable bottle made of polyethylene is both 
a container and an atomizer^ being used for nosedrops and deodorants. 


designed to allow £oi the material to 
shrink as much as 4% as it cools^ although 
other adjustments can i educe this to as 
little as 214% Thick sections also require 
special cooling techniques to avoid the for- 
mation of voids or bubbles in the center 

Films of polyethylene are outstanding 
for then folding resistance They may be 
creased, yet readily spring back into shape 
when released Also these films do not 
become buttle upon long exposure to freez- 
ing and below-fi eezing temperatures They 
have a soft, warm and somewhat waxy 
feel Thick sections of the plastic bounce 
when diopped 

Polyethylene is highly tianspaient in thin 
layers immediately ovei an object, but it 
IS tianslucent when thick It natuially is 
coloiless, with a “fiosty” appeal ance Dyes 
and pigments may be added, howevei, to 
pioduce a wide variety of colors 

Polyethylene, like many other plastics, 
is produced in a variety of grades, each with 
different physical propeities In some grades, 
many moie atoms of hydrogen and carbon 


^ WARNING of a possible danger of a 
chemical contamination of food from a new 
food process wis issued by the Council on 
Foods and Nutiition ol the American Medi- 
cal Association 

The process consists in adding chemicals 
to foods such as bakeiy products to make 
them stay fresh Jpnger, oi to give them a 
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— but always the same piopoition of two 
atoms of hydrogen to one of carbon — are 
linked together to form each molecule of 
polyethylene than in otheis Thus some 
have a much higher molecular weight than 
others 

Polyethylene of very low molecular 
weight is a grease oi wax, that of medium 
molecular weight is a soft wax-like resin, 
and that of very high molecular weight, 
the kind used in articles being sold now, is 
tough and horny In all cases, however, the 
molecules are formed of carbon atoms 
joined together to form long chains 

Would you hkp to examine ^ome poly- 
ethylene products yoiuselp A bouncing 
measuiing cup (1, PA and 2-ounce) with 
an ati- and hquid-tight covet is included in 
a \it assembled jot you by Science Set vice 
Samples of polyethylene lesin, tubing, 
coated papeis and cloth, and woven jabnc 
as well as explanatoiy matetial will be 
sent you jot only 50 cents Wfite Science 
Seivice, 1719 N Street, N W , Washington 
6 D C 
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smoother texture or some other attractive 
quality The chemicals, of which there are 
hundreds, aie known as 'Surface-active” 
compounds Some oi the most widely used 
are derived from polyoxyethylene combined 
with fatty acids and sometimes with a spe- 
cial alcohol known as sorbitol 
The process is viewed with alarm, Dr. 
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Janies R Wilson, secietaiy of the Council, 
states in the Journal of the A M A (July 
2), because little is known about the poi.on- 
ous effect of the sui face-active compounds 
being added to the food oi what effect 
they have in reducing nounshing \alue 
The food to which the compounds are 
added are usually smooth-textuied, have 
more sales appeal and contain less fat In 
bread and bakery pioducts theic may also 
be lowering of important food ingredients 
because the compounds have the ability to 
produce the same properties of “freshness” 
as the nonfat milk solids 

If, in addition to bakeiy goods, these 
agents were added to such foods as ice 
cieam, candy and peanut butter, the public 
would be consuming a large quantity of the 
compounds whose possible poisonous qual- 
ities are as yet unknown, Dr Wilson point- 
ed out 

“Unless the complete haimlessness of these 
agents can be denionstiated beyond reason- 
able doubt, they should not, m the Coun- 
cil’s opinion, be employed in basic foods,” 
he stated 

The second dangei, that of i educing the 
nutiitional value of food, stems from the 
fact that less fat, milk solids and sometimes 
eggs are lequired when the compounds 
are added to the food 
“Thus far, the use of these substances is 
limited,” an editorial in the same issue of 
the Journal declares, “but their possible 
range of application includes almost all 
foods containing staich oi fat When a 
chemical technologic aid may find its way 
into the daily diet of nearly everyone from 
infancy to the grave, the necessity for being 
assured of its safety becomes significantly 
increased ” 

The editorial concludes with the warn- 
ing that It IS an invitation to trouble to 
Ignore the need for preliminary study 
The U S Food and Diug Administra- 
tion in Washington is currently holding 
hearings on the use of these substances 
in biead After all the evidence is in, Food 
and Drug is expected to issue a ruling, 
technically termed a “definition”, as to 
whethei such substances can be added and 
m what quantities and to vi hat p'-oducts 
Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 


On This Week’s Cover 

^ A FAIRY-LIKE creature with strange 
offspring IS the golden-eyed lace-wing fly 
shown on the cover. Mother lace-wing has 
tiansparent lace-hke wings of pale green 
hue and beady golden eyes that glisten m 
light. But her children, in the earlier stages 
of a strange life cycle, are another matter 
They are the aphis lions which feed on 
plant lice These aphis lions are so blood- 
thirsty when born that each egg is laid 
on the end of a separate tiny silken stalk 
so that the aphis lions will not eat each 
other. 
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NUTRITION 

New Food Process Danger 
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MEDICINE 

Warn Against Antiseptics 


y A WARNING that acute skin mfiam- 
mation may be caused by organic mercury 
compounds used as antiseptics is issued by 
Drs L Edward Gaul and G B Underwood, 
skin specialists of Evansville, Ind , in the 
JoURNVL OF THE AmERIC VN MfDICVL ASSO- 
CIATION (July 9) 

‘Interestingly, the color, red, really sig- 
nifies danger,” they declare, referring to the 
red color of these compounds 
Merthiolate, mercurochrome, metaphen 
and mercresm are the compounds they spe- 
cifically warn against 
The “continued popularity” of these com- 
pounds among surgeons preparing the skin 
for operation is attributed by the Evansville 
physicians to the fact that m most surgical 
cases the compounds are applied to normal 
skin It IS when the skin banier has been 
broken by infection, burns, tears, scratches 
and scrapes such as those occuiring in 
automobile accidents that the organic mer- 
cury compounds are likely to cause trouble 


^ IF YOU are wondering how" much hot- 
ter It can get and how much longer you 
can stand this sweltering summer heat, 
scientists ha\e an answer for }ou 

If the temperature w ere 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit, instead of the 90 to 100 de- 
grees your outdoor thermometer may be 
registering, you could probably stand it 
for about 23 minutes 

This ‘average limit of human toler- 
ance,” 240 degrees Fahrenheit for approxi- 
mately 23 minutes, was announced at the 
meeting of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and \’'entilatmg Engineers in Minne- 
apolis 

The limit figures were discovered in 
studies with student volunteeis The stud- 
ies were made by Craig L Tavlor, associ- 
ate professor, and W V Blockley, research 
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The skin inflammation may not develop 
immediately, but in peisons who have be- 
come sensitized to a particular compound, 
second use of the same compound is likely 
to produce skin inflammation very quickly 
The inflammation usually appeals as lit- 
tle blisters or pimples around the original 
injury and is often considered an infection 
Unless the role of the oigamc meicury com- 
pounds IS knowm, one of them is likely to 
be used to treat the supposed infection, a 
measure wdiich is likely to make the trou- 
ble wmrse, or at least keep it going 
Five out of 20 patients sensitized by these 
compounds were so sick they had to be put 
in a hospital for treatment 
Patch tests, something like those given 
for allergies, were made on 400 patients 
with skin disease Positive reactions oc- 
cmred in 40%, or 160 patients The reac- 
tions were to the remedies they had used 
In 56 cases the “offender” was one of the 
organic meicury compounds 
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associate, of the depaitment of engineering 
of the University of California 

Then research wms spurred by problems 
of supersonic aircraft, though human tol- 
erance for e\tiemely high temperatures 
has long been a problem of industrial physi- 
ology and hygiene If the cabin air condition- 
ing system of a veiy high speed plane 
failed, heat would become a hazaid to 
pilots and occupants At low altitudes on 
a 100-degree summer day an temperature 
m the cabin at a speed of 800 miles per 
hour w'ould, if the air conditioning failed, 
rapidly reach 215 degiees, or thiee de- 
grees above the boiling point of water 

Industrial exposures to high heat also oc- 
cur A plastics engineer regularly spends 
10 minutes out of each 30 in an oven at 
200 degrees Fahrenheit A kiln technician 
IS exposed many times for two or three 
minutes at a time to 250 degrees and some- 
times to 500 degrees Mining engineers 
tell of rescue parties exploring pockets m 
a burning mine w^here temperatures langed 
up to 240 degrees 

Hot air inhaled by the students in the 
tests w^as cooled as much as 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit m a few inches of travel down 
tow'ard the lungs This cooling action of 
the mucous membranes lining the nose, 
mouth and breathing passages was one 
of the observations made 

Although the heart rate was speeded 
from the normal of around 75 beats per 
minute to 160, electrocardiograms taken 
before and after heat exposure showed no 
distinct signs of heart damage 


The maximum mean skin tempeiatuie 
was 107 degiees Fahrenheit, i cached in an 
exposuie to 240 degiees 

“All hungei” was commonly felt m all 
exposmes earned to the tolerance level 
With this theie was deep, uiegulai bieath- 
mg, lestlessness and nervous iiritability 
Waves of dizziness developed at the finish 
of the tesls 

The studies w^cie made with “intelligent 
and manful coopeiation” by the students 
m a five-foot, ten-inch heat chamber Hu- 
midity was not conti oiled but lesulted fiom 
oLitdooL tempeiatuie and the moisture 
added by the voluntcei Clothing for the 
test consisted of a close-fitting wool and 
cotton one-piece union suit eight-hundiedths 
of an inch thick and loose-fitting felt duffel 
socks 
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ENGINEERING 

Room Humidity Depends on 
Proper Sidewall Materials 

^ TFIERE is a i elation betwceii the humid- 
ity ill a room and the mateiial of which 
the waills of the loom aie made, it was 
pointed out to the Ameiican Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers in 
Minneapolis by Pi of E R Queei of Penn- 
sylvania State College The fundamental 
thing that heating engineers must deter- 
mine to make piopei installations vs how 
fast moistuie can be transmitted thiough 
the sidewall material, and he desciibed a 
new instiument for measuiing this vapor 
transmission 

The late of liansmission is known to 
technical men as the “peimeance” of the 
mateiial Many devices have been used to 
measuie peimeance, he said, but a new 
method has been developed at the institu- 
tion he lepicsenis which ovci comes some 
of the limitations of foimej methods and 
provides a means of testing thickei ma- 
terials 

This new method involves the use of an 
apparatus in which the material being tested 
can be sealed between two cups, thus elimi- 
nating the need for humidity conti ol of 
the surrounding atmosphere Within one 
cup of the double-cup cell a. pan of water 
IS placed In the other is placed a watei 
absoibmg substance, what chemists call a 
desiccant Water from the pan gradually 
passes through the material undei test to 
the desiccant The loss of weight m the 
water m the pan is measuied, and the gam 
in weight of the desiccant Both weighings 
can be made without removal of the water 
and desiccant pans from their chambers 

Permeance of a material tested with this 
apparatus, he said, depends upon the weight 
of the vapor transmuted, the time required 
for transmission, the area of the specimen 
and the difference in vapor pressure in the 
two chambers F. A Joy, of Pennsylvania 
State College, w^as co-author of the paper 
presented. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

You Can Stand High Heat 
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engineering 

Oxygen in Steel Making 


^ THE mci easing use of gaseous oxygen 
in the British iron and steel industry will 
be reviewed by D J O Brandt of the 
Biitish Iron and Steel Reseaich Association 
at the meeting of the UNSCCUR at Lake 
Success, N y this sunimei, it was revealed 

UNSCCUR is short for the international 
group whose full name is the United Na- 
tions Scientific Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resouices The use 
of oxygen instead of an in blast fuinaces 
of various types has made great progress 
since the closing of the recent wai, and is 
now widely used both in America and 
Europe There is still much to be learned 
relative to its economical application, and 
the English experience will add to world 
knowledge 

The open-heai th furnace, the electric 
furnace and the steelmakmg conveiters 
have all been shown to benefit considerably 
under certain conditions. Mi Brandt wnll 
state To a lessei extent the blast furnace 
for the pioduction of pig non and ferro 
alloys has also been consideicd with regard 
to impiovmg performance with an en- 
riched blast 

The basic causes of the recent upsurge of 
interest are probably two-fold, iiistly the 


desperate world-wide steel shortage stimu- 
lating any and every means of increasing 
the productivity of existing plants, and 
secondly the piospect that within a com- 
paratively short time “medium purity” 
oxygen will no longer be an expensne 
commodity, he will state Another possible 
reason is the need to conserve natural le- 
sources Under certain conditions the em- 
ployment of oxygen may be accompanied 
by savings both in fuel and certain law 
materials 

Oxygen has been applied to the open 
hearth to accelerate both melting and re- 
fining The electric furnace has also been 
shown to benefit considerably wLen oxygen 
IS used as a refining agent Enrichment of 
the blast in steelmaking converters has 
been undertaken at several places, giving 
increased outputs and improved quality of 
products 

Enrichment of the air blast in a noimal 
blast furnace has not proved quite so ad- 
vantageous, accoiding to Mr Biandt This 
IS largely because the blast furnace is thei- 
mally a veiy efficient machine But the use 
of small, low shaft furnaces pai ticularly 
designed for oxygen wmrk may enable 
low-grade oies lo be smelted wdnch W'ere 


hitherto uneconomical, and may also be 
applied to the smelting of ferro alloys 
w4uch noiinally arc pioduced m the elec- 
tiic furnace 
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Words in Science — 
INSECT-BUG 

^ NOT ALL those pests that vou chase 
or that chase you in the gaiden and at the 
beach are properly called bugs — oi insects 
either 

The scientist likes to reser\e the word 
“bug” for a certain kind of insect vsith fo’^e 
wrings shorter than the hind wings and with 
a piercing, sucking beak Typical bugs a e 
squashbugs, stinkbugs, and bedbugs 

The word insect is derwed from the Latin 
and means “cut into” which refers to the 
foim of the body It is divided into a head, 
a thorax of three segments from each of 
which gi ows a pair of legs, and an abdomen 
of 10 segments The principal clue to the 
identification of insects is the number of 
then legs — six 

A spider, wdiich has eight legs, is not 
piopeily called an insect Neither is a centi- 
pede 
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The Lifeblood of Industrial America 

TITAN 
OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 

by Carl Coke Risfer ^ 

OIL!.. • that builds cities and destroys men . . that runs the machines of 
war and turns the wheels of peace Here is the whole story of the growth of an 
empire that started with a rheumatism remedy It is the only attempt to place in 
proper perspective the rise and ultimate contribution of an industry to our history 
and economy Today oil is a billion dollar business, and the Southwest produces 
70 per cent of America’s petroleum. 

This comprehensive, fully-documented book recaptures the spectacular events 
in the discovery and production of oil in the Southwest’s Great Pool”— from the 
days of the oil springs, through Spindletop, Glenn Pool, Oklahoma City, and 
other memorable strikes More than a history, it is also an absorbing account of 
the men who produced the prime resource of an industrial civilization. 

40 pages of illustrations, maps, charts, graphs, $5 

At all bookstores or 
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AH Flesh Is Grass 

> NEBUCHADNEZZAR, the kiag who 
literally ‘\sent to grass” has become a 
traditional figure of pity, mingled perhaps 
with a little contempt Though in his mad- 
ness he gnawed the grass at its roots, his 
fall was not so great as we may fancy — 
only the height of a grass-haulm For all 
o£ us, wise men and madmen alike, are 
eaters of grass, only we ordinal ily feed at 
the top instead of the bottom of the stem 

Everyone who eats bread, or rice, or 
tortillas, or oaten porridge, or polenta, or 
hominy grits, or any other food made from 
grain, eats grass All grains are grasses, 
and all the grain we grind and eat is the 
seed of grasses 

When you stir cane sugar into your 
coffee or tea, or eat it in candy or ice 
cream, you are again a grass-eater, this 
time at a slight remove Sugar cane is also 
a giant grass, and sugar is merely its boiled- 
down and refined sap 

Finally, when you eat meat or cheese or 
butter 01 drink milk, you are getting your 
grass second hand All our meat and dairy 
animals feed on grass, and if beeves and 
hogs are finished for die market on gram. 


AVOID EYESTRAIN 

At Night by using a 

“BRITE-VU” 

Lens on your Lamp 

Clever New Clip-On Lens 

Fits 25 to too watt bulbs in lamps, 
light fixtures Focuses twice the 
light • For Reading « Sewing » 
Studying • Swings to any po- 
sition Fpd 59c each 
For two, send SI 00 plus 18c 
stamps 

^FAIRBRIDGE CO, Inc, Dept. N 
945 Mom St , Bndgeport, Conn. 




they aie eating glass seed ]ust as we do 
in our biead or iice 

Except toi the grasses which the cattle 
eat, the species chosen by man foi cultiva- 
tion are the giants of their tribe Sugar 
cane, corn and bamboo are the biggest ot 
all grasses, while wheat, nee, lye and the 
other so-called “small giams" aic still much 
larger than the gieat majoiity of grass 
species 

Of course the giains were selected by 
early man as his principal food not because 
of their height but for the size of their 
seed Theie aie a good many othei tall 

PSYCHOLOGY 


glasses, some of them tallci than wheat 
ov rye, that weic nevci given the advantages 
of cultivation, simply liccausc then steels 
aie too small oi too scanty to be vvoith the 
labot ol harvesting and gnnding 
While oui cultivated grains aie undoubt 
edly biggei and moie piohhc than ihcn 
wild ancestois, even m the wild ioiins thev 
were woith the trouble ol collecting and p e 
paiing It is even suggested by some anthio 
pologists that agiicullLUc oiigmaLcd fioin 
the spi outing of seed gathcicd m the wild 
and chancc-scatLcicd neai piinutive man’s 
dwellings 
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Machine Tests Logic 


^ SCIENCE now has a machine that 
Bashes a stop light at an illogical argument 

It can’t be used in Congress or in a 
street corner argument Dr Benjamin 
Burack of Roosevelt College, Chicago, ex- 
plains in his leport to the journal, Sciencf 
(June 17) that the machine has to be set up 
for particular argument before it will op- 
erate 

To operate the machine it is necessaiy 
to select blocks to represent the major 
premise, minor premise and conclusion 
and put these blocks into three spaces pro- 
vided on the panel of the machine A light 
then automatically Bashes on for each fal- 
lacy in the argument and a printed card 
beside the light describes the fallacy in 


logical teims 

The whole machine is mounted in the 
top of a suitcase and the blocks used aie 
m plywood conipar Linen Us m the bottom 
part of the case The cntiie outfit weighs 
only 25 pounds 

Limitation of the machine, acco*dmg to 
its inventoi, is that the aigument must 
fiist be put into logical foun beloie the ap- 
piopiiaie blocks can be fed into the machine 

Eailier machines, Di Buiack says, have 
been developed to indicate the conclusions 
which can be diawn fiom given piemises, 
but none of them was capable of testing 
the logic of conclusions alieady diawn and 
pointing out and identifying the fallacies 
Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 


POPULATION 

Asia Over-Populated 


> WILL the peasant of Asia change his 
ways of early marriage and frequent babies 
in time to prevent the population explosion 
that threatens the East^ This is the ques- 
tion raised by a population expeit, Di Irene 
Taeuber, of Princeton University, befoie 
the meeting of the Population Association 
of America in Princeton, N J 

Dr Taeuber believes that the Asiatic 
peasant will change his ways and limit his 
family, but it is a question whether he 
can change quickly enough to avert the 
calamity that will otherwise inevitably re- 
sult from the tremendously increasing pop- 
ulation under conditions of modernization 
and reduced death rates 

The peasant in Asia developed his ideas 
about having babies m pre-modern times, 
Dr Taeuber explained Then a high death 
rate, an infant mortality rate probably well 
above 200 per 1,000 births, periodically 
severe malnutrition, an occasional epidemic, 
civil disorders and violence all combined 
to make permanent survival of the group 
precarious 

In the face of such hazards, individual 
groups would have been wiped out li it 
had not been for high fertility rates. 


But behavioi developed ovei thousandh 
of years as one essential to vsuivival, Di 
Taeuber pointed out, now pioduces such 
an abundance of chikUeii that then num- 
beis menace suivival at the moie humane 
levels made possible by order, medical and 
sanitary technologies and impioved agri- 
culture 

But Di Taeuber has no doubt that tli^ 
Asiatic ideas about size of family will 
change 

“There is accumulating evidence,” she 
said, “that fertility yields under the stim- 
ulus and the pressures of modeinization, 
whether the gioup concerned be the Cath- 
olics or the Protestants of the West, the 
Confucians of China, the Buddhists of 
Siam, the Shintoist of Japan oi the Mos- 
lems of Indonesia” 

Although some people think that the 
present tiaditions with regaid to family 
are accepted unquestiomngly by the Asi- 
atic peasant because they always have been 
and nothing else is envisioned as possible, 
Dr Taeuber points to evidence of tensions 
in the upper groups as revealed by liteia- 
ture and in the peasant masses by the ever- 
recurrent problem of infanticide 
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Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N Sf , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


lnL A-EtiiiMisis Foundcis ol Modem Chciii' 
isu> — 1 " Sherwood layloi — Sclumian, 24C) 

p , iHus , $4 00 A contribution to the history 
of scicnee and thought Foi the well infoimed 
la>mm Of Bntish origin 

America's Healiii A Repoit to the Nation — 
National Health Assembh — Haipa, 395 p, 
$450 The ofiieial icport of the Assembly 
which met foi a foui-day session in Miy 
1048 

Female Sj \ Endoi uinol ocy — Chailes H Bun- 
berg — Lippincott, T34 p , ilius , $4 00 De- 
signed to serve as a ciu’ck refeienee as needed 
in the everyday practice of medieine 

Fertility and Hatchabiliiy oe Chicken and 
Turkfv Ecgs — Lewis W Tiylor — Wiley, 

423 p , illus , $5 00 Repoits of rcseaich put 
into teims of praeticil application 

The Grow I II or thi Fxpliumenial Sciences 
An Experiment in General Education — James 
Brvant Conint — Hmvmd Untveisity Pi ess, 
67 p, paper, fiee upon request by inteicsted 
college professoi 01 educational administiatoi 
to Mr Guy Suavely, 726 Jaekson Pliec, 
N W, Washington, D C An expeiimentil 
method of teaching a general couise on sci- 
ence to non science students by the “case 
method “ 

Highwax Research Review A Summary of 
National Highway Reseaich Activities Re- 
ported by the Research Con elation Service — 
Vol I, No I — ^R W Crum and Fred Burg- 
graf, Eds — Highway Reseauh Boaid, 28 p, 
paper, quarterly, 45 cents a copy This first 
number provided a chssified listing of high- 
way research projects in progress or recently 
reported Future issues will contain articles on 
current research 

International Digest or FIealth Legislation, 
Vol I, No I — Woild 1-lealth Oi ganization, 
144 p , papei, $i 25 This journal will con- 
sist of lepiints and translations of or extracts 
from the texts of the most important laws 
ind regulations deihng with public health 
in different countries 

Introduction to Radiochemistra — Gerhai t 

Friedlander and Joseph W Kennedy — Wiley, 
412 p , illus , $5 00 A text book for students 
of chemistry on the graduate or senior un- 
dergraduate level The senior author is chemist 
at the Biookhaven National Laboratory 

M I T Library Annual 1948 — Vernon D 
Tate and Margaret P Hizen, Eds — Libiaiy, 
’Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 84 p , 
paper, 75 cents Containing articles of par- 
ticular inteiest to librarians 

Manual of the International Statistical 
Classii ication of Diseases, Injuries, and 
Causes of Death Vol I Sixtli Revision of the 
International Lists of Diseases and Causes of 
Death Adopted 1948—170^/^ Health Organ- 
ization 376 p , paper, $6 00 To facilitate 
the keeping of comparable international 
statistics 

Modern Science and its Philosophy — ^Philipp 
Frank — Haivatd Umveistty Pi ess, 324 p. 


‘i{)4 50 Dexelopmcnt ol tlunking oiiginited 
in company with a gioup of other students 
m Thuidav evening bull sessions in a Vien- 
nese cofiee house The book includes a critic il 
discussion oi Soviet philosophv 

NbTRnioN SuRvivs TiiriK Techniques and 
Value — Committee on Nutrition Surveis — 
National Rcseaich Council, 144 p, papei, 
$i 50 Intended to contribute to the bettci 
understanding of the \ due and puiposc of 
nutrition sur\e>s ind to the development oi 
impiovcd techniques foi conducting them 

Seashore Treasures — Chitlcs Huwud Etl- 
mondson — Pacific, 144 p, illus, $3 "jo A 
t mcly book for those who wish to pui sue 
their knowledge of niturc duiing 1 seaside 
\acation The seashore cieituies aie described 
m non-tcchmcal tcims and by photographs 
Although based on the fiuna of Hawaii, 
It is applicable to miny pirts of the woild 

Tin Its Mining, Pioduction, Technology and 
Appheitions — C L Mantell — Reinhold, 2d 
cd , 573 p, illus, $1000 A refeienee work 
for those connected with the pioduction or 
piocessmg of tin One of the monograph 
senes of the Amencin Chemical Society 

Wmir CoiiAR Zoo — Clare Birnes, Jr — Dotible- 
dav, 74 p , illus , $i 00 A collection of de- 
lightful animal photographs which leminded 
the author of faniiliai office personalities from 
the bearded lion who is pictured as presi- 
dent and chan man of the board to the herd 
of sheep who repiesent the morning rush 
hour 
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GENETICS 

Identical Twins May Be 
Frequent Among Antelope 

^ IDENTICAL twins seem to be a fre- 
quent occurrence among the pronghorn 
antelope of the Ameucan West Evidence 
indicating this was presented by Prof C 
A Tryon, Jr , of the University of Pitts- 
burgh 

Prof Tryon made postmortem exanima- 
tions of a number of pionghorn antelope 
does that had been killed m Montana Six 
of them were found to be piegnant, and 
all SIX had twin embryos of the same sex 
This IS fairly strong indication, though not 
completely conclusive pi oof, that they were 
identical twins 
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ASTRONOMY 

Newly Discovered Comet 
Is Growing Brighter 

^ COMET Bappu-Bok-Newkirk, the year’s 
second comet, is growing a little brighter 
than It was when discovered July 2 at 
Harvard’s Oak Ridge Obseivatory. Four 
successive observations by the Haivard dis- 


coverers have been made The comet is 
about 13th magnitude, which means that 
a good-sized telescope is neccssaiv to spot 
It 

The discovering team consisted of a Har- 
vard graduate student fiom Hyderabad, 
India, the associate dnectoi oi Hiiviul 
Observaloiy and a Han aid seiiioi — \hiinu 
Bappu, Bart J Dok and Gordon Newkuk, 
Jr Comets are named aftei their discovereis, 
therefore the triple-barrelled name of the 
new visitor to the vicinity of the sun Mi 
Newkirk was a Science Talent Seaich win- 
ner in 1946 and his home is West Oiange, 
N J 
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Does 

loss of 

Hearing 

RobYou 

of Success and 
Happiness? 


Here’s new hope for the hard of hear- 
ing Thousands have discovered that 
a Beltone hearing aid restores them to 
normal business and social life 
helps them hear clearly again without 
strain. The tiny one-unit Beltone is so 
easy to wear. No separate battery 
pack. No dangling battery wires. 
Unsurpassed for power and clarity. 

No Button 
in the Ear 

Hide your deafness with the 
new Beltone Phantomold. 

People won’t notice you 
wear a. hearing aid Mail 
coupon today for FREE 
booklet that tells all the 
amazing facts 



Guaronleed by 
I Good Housekeeping j 

MONO-PAC 

One-Unif Hearing Aid 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co , Dept SNL-7 
1450 West 19th St, Chicago 8, III. 


I ma^coupon^for"^^ bo OKLET 

I Beltone Hearing Aid Co , Dept SNL-7 
I 1450 West 19th Street, Chicaso 8, Ml 
* Please send me in a plain wrapper, 
J without obligation, your FREE hook- 
! let that tells how to oveicomc a hcar- 
I mg loss and enjoy new success and 
I happiness 


1 Name _ — 

j Address 

1 T'ftwn 

State 

— 
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^ G tRDEN HOSE, one-thud lighui 
than oidmaty hose, ts made of a high 
molecidai weight vinyl lestn which lesists 
oil, giease, jiunhght, heat, cold, mildew 
and lot Thii. all-plastic hose, with an in- 
side diametei of one-half inch, has fidl- 
flow capacity because of the smoothnci,^ 
of its inside suifate 
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@ READING GL4SS, shaped like a ndei 
and with a lens ovei eight inches long, 
spans an entite line and magnifies the 
punting 01 wnting two oi thiet tunes 
It IS a self-suppoiting mstiument that leaves 
the hands fiee, and can be adjusted to 
whatevei angle oi degiee of magnifica- 
tion the usei piejeis 
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@ DOG COLLAR, and leash, is the loiind 
Icathei tollai type but is made of a spt- 
ciallv developed pliable Vinylitc phntic 
tvinth has the impoitant ihaiactei istit of 
low tempei iitui e jhxibihty It is easily clean- 
ed with a damp tag A novel fcatuie is an 
identification card btidt-m pocket 
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STITCHLESS COVERS foi hotisthold 
chans, to le-upholstei wotn seats, as shown 

tjou Jsnow? 

In protein ^aIue, fish is as nourishing as 
meat 

The little known metal iiidtum is nearly 
twice as heaw as lead 

About 70*?^ of the oianges grown in 
America now reach consumers in processed 
torm in cans or bottles. 

Coal mining m Turkey started a cen- 
tury ago, the country has an et^timated 
'50(Kt)0(),0()(kton reserve vet untouched, 

4. new variety of sweet potato does not 
crawl all over the ground like the ordinary 
kind but grows upright, like a bush one 
foot high 

About 25,000 tons of palm oil is used an- 
nually in the American steel industry; it 
IS a lubricant m the cold reduction process 
of rolling steel sheet to a thinner type. 

Scientists have discovered that the eel is 
a source of valuable oil, a poultry food and 
a fertilizer, as well as one of the richest 
vitamin packed foods in the world. 



in the pictine, ait made of iao puces of 
special plastic, with a filltj between, halt- 
sealed into a ‘"sandwich'' 1 he le-iipholstei- 
ing Is easily accomplished by cutting to fit 
and tac'kmg to the back of the noodtn seat 
Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 


@ DOG BATH mntiuc, which corner in 
Loncentiated join? in small capsules icady 
to inn with watci , contains both cleansing 
detci gents and conti oiled amounts of 
pi opt} in scctic lilts to }{dl tic}{s, fica^ and 
mange mites The synthetic soaps, contain- 
ing ^team-distilled pine oils, clean the ani- 
mal's coat and leave no tiace of ^ticl{intss 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

® ELECTRICALLY HEATED mbbei 
stnp, similai to those used to de-ice au- 
plane wings and piopelleis, pi events the 
accumulation of fiost inside }iozen-food 
compeutment doois oi along the dooi seals 
of laige dcep-fieezc units It contains in- 
sulated lesistaiue amts between lavas of 
lubbei sheeting 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 

% D UNTY PLISIIC baskets in pastel 
colois, joi individual savings of nuts oi 
candy at a pa ty ilinnei , have umovabU 
handles with plastic place cauls attached 
on which names can he wiitten, to be 
washed ofi laiei When a la ga caul is 
needed, the handle is it moved and a small 
slot on the edge of the basket holds the 
caul 

Science News Letter, July 16, 1949 


Chemistry S 

Surprises! 


Flares! 



Bongs! 


A handbook of recreational ma- 
terial — spectacular stunts for dem- 
onstration — and amusement, in- 
cluding three plays, complete with 
directions for staging over 50 
chemical experiments 

A tfALUASlE HANDBOOK FOR 
Ti’taJic's ® ChGiTiiSf'. ® Sirudents 

Enclosed please find $ for 

copies of the CHEMISTRY SHOW 

BOOK as marked below* 

$2 00 cloth-bound 

$T 00 paper bound 

Subscribers to CHEMISTRY 
magazine will receive a paper- 
bound copy as their combined 
summer number of the magazine. 


SNL PRIORITY ORDER 
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ENGINEERING 

Gasifier Converts Coal 

This may prove a cheaper way of deriving gases 
to be used for making synthetic liquid fuels. The method 
does not require the use of coking coals. 


^ A NEW TYPE contmuous gasifier for 
use m the process of making synthetic liquid 
fuels from coal has successfully passed a 
full-scale test run, it was revealed by oflB- 
cials of the U S Bureau of Mines The 
mstallanon is m the Bureau’s demonstra- 
tion plant located m Louisiana, Mo, 

This new type gasifier does not require 
the use of coking coals Briefly, its cycle 
involves first crushing, pulverizing and 
drying the coal Then, suspended in oxygen 
and accompanied by superheated steam, the 
coal IS fed into both ends of the gasifier 
There die conversion to synthesis gas takes 
place at temperatures up to 2,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit The unit is designed to use 
about 28 tons of coal, 24 tons of oxygen 
and 35 tons of superheated steam to pro- 
duce some 2,000,000 cubic feet of the 
raw gas daily. 

Steam required for gasifying the coal 
IS superheated in a pebble heater fired by 
gas The oxygen is extracted from the air 
at temperatures more than 300 degrees be- 


^ IT IS gomg to take a lot of money to 
discover new deposits of mineral ores to 
replace present deposits facing depletion, 
the United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources (UNSCCUR) will be told at its 
meeting at Lake Success next August, it 
was revealed by Dr Anton Grav of the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, New York 

The day of the oldtime prospector, with 
pick and shovel and grubstake, is largely 
over Only a financiallv strong company 
can carry out efficiently the search for hid- 
den deposits, the international group will 
be told by Dr. Gra> Only a government 
can affiord, under present conditions, to 
carry out adequately exploration for un- 
known mineral districts. 

Mineral deposits for the most part have 
been found in groups, or districts, in which 
the individual deposits occur under the 
same geological conditions and usually con- 
tain more or less the same metals There 
arc, also, what are apparently isolated de- 
posits, although if the truth were fully 
known many of these probably would not 
be isolated. 

The possibilides of discovery, the costs 
and the methods that would apply to ex- 


low zeio Fahrenheit in a Linde-Frankl 
unit originally used in making chemicals 
in Germany 

In a four-hour test, approximately 70,- 
000 standard cubic feet per hour of gas 
was made The product contained 37% 
carbon monoxide, 42% hydrogen, 16% 
carbon dioxide, 4% nitrogen and the rest 
miscellaneous Bureau officials aie hopeful 
that they can reduce the carbon dioxide 
content and obtain a higher yield of still 
better synthesis gas m later runs after they 
become more familiar with the operating 
characteristics of the new gasifier 

The Bureau’s efforts are directed toward 
a cheaper method of converting coal to the 
gases from wdiich the synthetic liquid 
fuels, including diesel oil, heating oil and 
gasoline, are made Gasification, it states, 
is the number one cost and process problem 
requiring solution before competitive gaso- 
line and oil can be made from coal by 
either of the two basic processes employed 
in the recently-dedicated plants there. 
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plorations for new districts differ gready 
from those that apply to explorations within 
a known district Searching for an exten- 
sion to a knowm deposit, a new ore body, 
IS an easier problem and one being solved 
continuously by every mining company in 
the normal course of its development Dr 
Gray expressed the opinion that m the near 
future most new mineral sources will result 
from the disco\ery of extensions to known 
deposits 

New mineral districts, he indicated, will 
most likely be discovered only as present 
inaccessible parts of the earth are made 
accessible and under the incentive of 
greater need than we now have for the 
metals and higher prices for them There 
may be mineral districts m the old rocks 
diat are hidden under the sediments of 
the Mississippi Valley There may be great 
mineral deposits under the swamps of the 
Amazon or beyond the shorelines on the 
contmental shelves 

No prospector could ever find these, 
no private company could afford to search 
for them with the methods and tools avail- 
able today, and yet with increasmg geo- 
logical knowledge and better tools they 
might be found, he said Such explorations 


will be taken only by, or with the coopera- 
tion of, governments, and only as metals 
become veiy scarce and deai 

Science News Letfer, July 23, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Plan Study of Sun with 
Balloons over Hudson Bay 

^ COSMIC RAY equipment earned aloft 
over Canada’s Hudson Bay by balloons 
next month may help tell scientists about 
the sun’s surroundings 

Intensity of cosmic radiation at noithern 
altitudes will be measuied by Geiger count- 
ers earned up to heights of 20 miles from 
Churchill, Manitoba And these measure- 
ments may hold important clues to the 
suspected existence of a constant magnetic 
field around the sun 

Dr Martin A Pomeiantz of the Bartol 
Research Foundation of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Swarthmore, Pa , will head the 
expedition He will be assisted by Robert 
J Kerr and Robert C Pfeiffer, both of the 
Foundation 

If the sun has a constant magnetic field 
like the earth’s, then cosmic ladiation should 
remain constant north of a certain lati- 
tude Otherwise, if there is no such field 
around the sun, the intensity of cosmic 
radiation will mciease as the north pole 
IS approached 

Free-balloon flights, each cairymg a four- 
fold coincidence arrangement of counters, 
will be launched to make the ray measure- 
ments in the North Data will be trans- 
mitted automatically to a receiving sta- 
tion on the ground 

The project is being sponsored by the 
National Geographic Society and the Bartol 
Foundation Cooperating in the study will 
be the National Defense Board of Canada 
This new cosmic ray venture is a part of 
a contmuing program supported by the 
Air Force and the Office of Naval Research 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

GEOLOGY 

Canada’s Gold Mined in 
World’s Oldest Rocks 

^ GOLD-BEARING rock formations in 
Canada, in the provinces of Ontario and 
southeastern Manitoba, constitute the 
world’s “oldest known orogenic belt”, 
states Dr Patrick M Hurley of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology m the 
journal, Science (July 8) 

Age measurements based on radioactivity 
of rock samples and on helium trapped in 
the material range from 2,000,000,000 to 
2,400,000,000 years The formation which 
runs in a fairly continuous belt of volcanic 
and sedimentary rocks, appears to consist 
of the roots of an exceedingly ancient moun- 
tain range, eroded away no one knows 
how long ago 

Science News Letter, July 23, 194? 


MINERALOGY 

Search for Hidden Ores 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Body Builds Fat in Aging 

A theory that a switch in body chemistry takes place 
in the aging process which changes food utilization places 
emphasis on a diet in maturity to avoid diseases. 


^ AGING IS characterized by a shift in 
body chemistry toward building up of fat, 
rather than piotein, from food 

This new theory, with implications for 
the pi oblems of cancer, degenerative diseases 
and diet m maturity, is proposed by Dr 
Jean Mayer, research fellow at George 
Washington University School of Medicine 
in Washington and Nutrition OflScer of 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization 

In a very young animal, he found, an 
increase by five grams (approximately 
one-fifth of an ounce) represents about 
one part by weight of protein and four 
parts of water and minerals, oi an energy 
content of roughly five calories But an 
increase of five grams m an older animal 
may repiesent all fat (five grams), or 45 
to 50 calories 

Growth and weight inciease, therefore, 
are not exactly equivalent A given weight 
increase may mean something quite differ- 
ent in a child and in a grown-up In the 
progressive slowing and stopping of growth 
and beginning of the aging process, there 
is a change from one type of food utiliza- 
tion to another, but not a sudden decrease 
in the efficiency of food utilization 

Dr Mayer sees in his theory a warning 
on diet for grown persons In a report to 
the journal, Growth (June), he states 

“A diet promoting good, economical 
giowth in youth tends to promote fat de- 
position in adulthood, and possibly the 
development of degenerative diseases and 
malignancies (cancer) 

“The assumption that diets judged ade- 
quate m growth studies (that is, for grow- 
ing children or animals) are good main- 
tenance diets (for grown-ups) appears 
particularly dangerous in this light” 

In cancer cells he thinks there may be 
a sudden or a progressive reversal from the 
adult dial actens tic of fat synthesis to the 
youthful chai actens tic of protein building 
In this the cancer cells are like tlie “po- 
tentially immortal” cells or tissues that 
are kept gi owing foi years m artificial 
cultures outside the body The “potentially 
immortal” tissues show that if certain 
glandular influences are withheld, the cells 
or groups of cells continue in the pattern 
of protein building and are not submitted 
to the process of aging 

The glandular influence fits into Dr. 
Mayer’s theoiy because the change in the 
pattern of food utilization corresponds to 
the glandular shifts that come at the be- 
ginning of the teen age On the glandular 
side there is at this age a shift from a pre- 


ponderance of growth hoimone to a pre- 
ponderance of the fa dike steroid hormones, 
such as die sex hormones 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Racial, Religious Hatreds 
May Stem from Self Hate 

^ IF A man hates or despises Negroes, 
Jews, foreigners, and so on, it may be 
because he hates and despises himself 

This IS the implication of a study made 
at the University of Chicago by Dr Eliza- 
beth T Sheerer, now of Iowa State College 
Intensive study of therapeutic interviews 
with 10 persons levealed a “definite and 
substantial” relation between the individu- 
al’s regard for himself and that of his feel- 
ing toward others 

It was also found to be possible to im- 
prove acceptance of and respect for tlie 
self by the psychological treatment There 
was also found to be an even closer rela- 
tion between regard for self and regard 
for others after the finish of the treatment 
period 


When the individual’s statements about 
himself were rated on a five-point scale, 
the average lor the fiist interview was 2 2 
Ihe statements about other people rated 
2 6 In the last interview the statement on 
self rated 3 9 while those reflecting on 
others had gone up lo 3 8 

Dr Sheerer foresees applications of hei 
findings toward the solution of social prob- 
lems 

“It might mean,” she says, “that m- 
ci eased acceptance of minority groups, 
foreigners, and the like, could best be 
achieved by some type of group therapy 
which would tend to alter the individual’s 
acceptance of and respect for himself. 

“It might mean that in situations of in- 
dustrial tension, or professional friction, 
the most effective means of approach would 
be through dealing with the attitudes of 
the person toward himself, rather than 
devoting our energies to the expressions 
of, and descriptions of, the external ‘causes’ 
of the tension” 

Details of Dr Sheerer’s study are reported 
in the Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy (June) 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Officers Learn To Read 
At 488 Words Per Minute 

^ AIR FORCE officers who have com- 
pleted training in the Pentagon’s new 
Reading Improvement Laboratory are now 
reading 66% faster than they were six 
weeks ago 



SECTIONAL CARGO BOAT— Emit in three parts, and easily disassembled^ 
this 32~foot, all-aluminum, Army cargo boat was designed so that it can be 
transported in a cargo plane, and is intended especially for Arctic opera^ 
‘ tions. The rear section, with its 60-horsepower engine, can be used as a sep» 
arate power unit to propel rafts and barges. 
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The average reading rate for the 120 
officers when they entered the class was 
292 words per minute with 83 2% com- 
prehension of what they read On comple- 
tion of the course, their reading rate had 
gone up to 488 words per minute in spite 
of the fact that the test used was more 
difficult But their comprehension had 
dropped slightly to 79 3% The next class 
will be cautioned to take it a little easier 
so as not to sacrifice any of their compre- 
hension 

The slowest reader on entering was an 
officer wffio painstakingly read e\ery wmrd 
and back-tracked frequently to make sure 
of getting everything His speed was only 


> COMBINING an anti-allergy drug, bena-^ 
dryl, with a sulfa drug brought rapid im- 
provement in 40 babies suffering from in- 
fant diarrhea^ Dr C Zahra Neumann of 
the Royal Mdta University reports in the 
British Medical Journal (July 16) 

Infant ^diarrhea, known medically also 
as infantile gastroenteritis, is the serious 
disease which has many tunes swept 
through hospital nurseries, often killing 
large numbers of babies It is believed to 
be an infection but scientists m years of 
search have been unable to pin the cause 
to a single germ Many different remedies 
have been tried, but no one has been uni- 
versally successful 

Dr. Neumann believes that the symptoms 
of the disease can be explained, at least m 
part, as a sign of histamine poisoning. 
Histamine is a chemical normally formed 
in the body Among other actions, it stimu- 
lates stomach secretion Given experiment- 
ally m large enough doses it can bring on 
vomiting and diarrhea, often widi strong 
colicky pains 


106 words per minute but his compre- 
hension was perfect — 100% On “gradu- 
ating”, this officer read at tl/e late of 226 
words per minute, more than a 100% im- 
provement in speed, and he did not lose 
anything in understanding His comprehen- 
sion score was still 100% 

Fastest reader in the group on entering 
was a Colonel who read 456 words pei 
minute with 80% comprehension On com- 
pletion of the course, the Colonel scoied 
810 words per minute with 70% compre- 
hension. 

Training in the Reading Improvement 
Laboratory is under the direction of Maj 
B E Prater (See SNL, July 16 p 39) 
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Release of too much histamine m the 
body IS believed to play a part in allergies 
such as hayfever, hives, and asthma Many 
modern anti-allergy drugs, such as benad- 
rvl, are really anti-histamine chemicals 
When benadryl and a sulfa drug, sulfa- 
mezathme, were gnen in combination to 
40 babies, the diarrhea stopped in five days, 
Dr Neumann reports There was only one 
death, compared to three m 42 babies 
treated with the sulfa drug alone, and four 
out of 24 babies treated bv a short period 
of starvation except for salt and sugar 
solutions given by mouth or vein 

Other favorable effects from the combina- 
tion of drugs were, Dr Neumann reports, 
“the very quick disappearance of toxemic 
(poisoning) symptoms ” 

Vomiting stopped in a very short time 
Prostration, difficult or labored breathing 
and rapid pulse subsided m most cases 
m a few hours 

“The continuous and irritating whine,” 
Dr Neumann states, “is replaced by a more 
peaceful cry This is not surprising, as 


benadryl seems to have a sedative effect 
on the central nervous system, and in cei- 
tain cases infants who have been unable 
to sleep owing to lestlessness or colic icpose 
quietly aftei a few doses ” 
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• RADIO 

Saturday , Julv 30, 3 15 p m , EDST 
'*A<Iventurcs in Setente’’ with \V itaon Davis, di- 
rector of Science Service, over Colunthiu Broad- 
casting Sjstcm 

Dr K( nneth E Appel, xirofcssor of 
Medical School of the TJnivtrsily of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, will talk about “Rules for 
Successful Lnmg ” 
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Question Box 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

What is the new theory on what takes place 
in the body during aging’ p 51 

ENGINEERI^ 

How are "^ilent" sound waves produced by 
the new ultrpsonic.’Sefeeratoc’ p 55 

How may^ coal be converted Into gases more 
cheaply? pf 50 

How IS the life of quartz oystals increased? 
p 54. 

What Js unique about the new mechanical 
spring? p 53. 


MEDICINE 

How IS infant diarrhea now treated’ p 52. 

What IS the new method for checking 
stomach bleeding’ p 63 

What need does the new plastic lunq fill’ 
p 53 

RADIO 

What discovery aids the prediction of con- 
ditions for long-range rodio transmission’ 
P 55 

Corporation, p 53, American Veterinary 
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MEDICINE 

Infant Diarrhea Relieved 
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MEDICINE 

Plastic False Lung Made 

It is shaped to fill a lung cavity in patients who have 
had a lung removed due to TB or cancer. Purpose is to 
keep neighboring body parts in place. 


A FALSE lung, made of a plastic mateiial 
shaped into a bag and filled with fiberglass, 
may become the newest thing m human 
spare parts to replace those lost because 
of injury o’ disease 

The false lung, undei expeiimentation 
now at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn , 
would be used to fill the hollow space left 
when a lobe oi an entire lung is removed 
surgically in cases of tuberculosis or cancer 
It would not, of course, do any breathing 
The need for such a lung and lesults of 
experiments to date weie leported at a 
staff meeting ot the clmic by Drs John H 
Grmdlay, O Theion Clagett and Aithui 
H Bulbulian 

When a lung ox a lobe of a lung is re- 
moved, the body tiies to obhteiate the space, 
l)i Clagett pointed out This is done by a 
laismg of the diaphragm, a shite ot the 
partition between the lung sacs, narrowing 
ot the spaces between the ribs and over- 
expansion of the remaining lung tissue 
Usually this is accomplished without any 
serious disturbance or disability, particularly 
m young people But m cases where the 
opera t'on has been peitoimed for tuber- 
culosis, overexpansion of the lemaining 
lung tissue is “highly undesirable” because 
It may light up tuberculous mtection in the 


^ A UNIQUE mechanical spring that be- 
comes easiei to defoim as a load is con- 
tinued to be applied has been developed 
by W J Cook, of the Hunter Spring Com- 
pany, Lansdale, Pa , and many applications 
foi Its use in the mechanical world are 
promised It is reported to be unlike all 
other springs 

Everybody knows that in wunding a 
clock, It becomes hirder to wund as the 
spring IS tightened Mechanics know' that 
with the familiar coil spring, a little pull 
will start the lengthening of the coil but 
as It grows m length a stronger pull is re- 
quired to continue the action at the same 
rate The new spring, called the neg*ator, 
acts contrary to accepted engineering prin- 
ciples, and resists less the more it is de- 
formed from Its normal condition 

The secret of the new spring, Mr Cook 
states, lies in pre",t essmg each successive in- 
crement of length of a flat strip by a pre- 
determined, but not necessarily constant, 
amount In its relaxed position the device 
forms into a tight coil, each turn pressing 


lemaining lung And cancel of the lung, 
chief condition for which an entire lung 
IS removed, occurs most often in older 
patients who do not ha\e veiy elastic 
tissues and consequently can stand least 
w'ell the overexpansion of the remaining 
lung 

The first false lung tried by the group 
was a sheet of polythene made into a lung- 
shaped bag by fusing the edges together 
with heat and pressure This bag, however, 
had some mechanical defects In eight dogs 
on whom it was used, it burst and the non- 
steiile inteiior of it caused infection w'hich 
killed the dogs Two moie out of a series 
ot 21 died because of injury produced bv 
the shaip seam of the bag on neighboring 
blood vessels But nine dogs ue still alive 
eight to 12 months after the operation 

An improved false lung has since been 
made of anothei plastic, methyl methac- 
lylate This is Incite or plexiglass It is 
thm-walled, lightw'eighi, has a peifectly 
smooth surface and has been shaped to 
fit the lung civity It was first tried on 
inothei senes of dogs toui to five months 
ago So far, the dogs are all W'ell and 
X-ray pictures have shown no signs of 
letks of their false lungs 
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on the others In use, this new' type of 
spnng is progressively unw'ound, or diawm 
out like a tape rule, over its range of 
action Its resisting force is developed as 
each successive length of the metal strip 
IS drawn off the coil, and is straightened 
theieby The force required to do this 
varies inversely as the radius to which the 
metal strip has been prestressed at that 
point 

Obviously, he continued, if the neg’ator 
IS heavily pies tressed near the free end and 
only lightly prestressed farther along the 
coiled length, the device will pull back 
more at the beginning of its range of action 
than at the end of the action 

Among applications m which the de- 
vice may be found valuable, are in toasters, 
delicate instruments, hose wrapping, ex- 
tension or compression spnng, automatic 
coiling device, a friction band, a telescopic 
tube form, and many others It has a wide 
range of action, up to 50 times any original 
dimension, and can act around corners 
and through small openings with the same 


freedom as non-elastic bands or cables This 
new spring gives promise of greatly in- 
fluencing the future of mechanical design 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

’Teen-Age Boy Wins Prize 
For Devotion to His Dog 

^ A BOY’S devotion to his dog received 
lecognition and rew'ard when the 1949 
National Humane Act Award of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association was 
p'-esented at their meeting to Richard Rose, 
17, of Detroit, together with a $100 U S 
savings bond 

When Richard was an 18-month-old 
baby he w'as given a bulldog puppy named 
Jiggs Boy and dog grew up together, but 
the inevitable tragedy occurred, for while 
Richard was still young Jiggs became, for 
a dog, very old, and began to go blind 
An opcation to save the dog’s sight was 
attempted, but it was unsuccessful Richard 
gave up mo:)t ot the fun a ’teen-ager likes, 
to take care ot his old companion He 
built a headgear equipped with bumpers, 
to save Jiggs from running into things 
Veteimanans think this type of head- 
gear will be useful in making life easier 
and less nskv for other blind dogs 
The Humane Act Avvaid of the AVMA 
IS given each year after a consideration of 
cases ot kindness to animals to which its 
attention his been called 
At the same meeting, the Association’s 



DEVOTION BRINGS AWARD— 
The 1949 National Humane Act 
Award oj the American Veterinary 
Medical Association was granted 
Richard Rose for building a head- 
gear equipped with humperSy to save 
his dog from running into things^ 


ENGINEERING 

New Mechanical Spring 
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highest honors to a member of the vet- 
erinary profession were conferred on Dr. 
Gerard Dikmans^ who came to this country 
as a 19-year-old immigrant from the Nether- 


lands in 1905 A graduate m veterinary 
medicine from Michigan State College, he 
has made a life-time study of animal para- 
sites and the diseases they cause 
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ENGINEERING 

Long-Lived Crystals 


^ QUARTZ crystals, essential m radio and 
television, will have practically unlimited 
frequency-control life without deteriorating 
as a result of a heat-treatment process re- 
vealed at the laboratories of the U S 
Army Signal Corps, Fort Monmouth, 
N J, where it was discovered 
The process involves superheating the 
ciystal to approximately 900 degrees Fah- 
renheit, followed by slow cooling Finished 
blank crystals are placed on a conveyor 
belt and passed through an electrically heat- 
ed oven for a period of from two to three 
hours, dien subjected to cooling through 
a 24-hour period 

The job of the quartz crystal in all types 
of radio transmission, and m other elec- 
tronics, is to keep the emitted signals on 
their assigned radio-wave frequency But 
these crystals age in use, permitting the 

ENGINEERING 

Steel-Making 

^ SOVIET RUSSIA is reported to be spend- 
ing two billion dollars, the estimated cost 
of the American development work on the 
atomic bomb, on a new method of making 
steel This huge expenditure is listed m the 
Annuls of the American Academy of 
Political Science (May) 

Dr Gerald Oster, physical chemist at 
the University of London, says that the 
huge sum is being spent bv the Soviet 
government on steel plants m the Donbas 
and Soviet Asia The process, which uses 
pure oxygen or oxygen-enriched air in the 
blast used to make steel, is being used 
more or less widely m this country 
USSR development of the use of oxy- 
gen m steel making is based on the work 
of Russia’s best known atomic scientist, 
the English-educated Dr Peter Kapitza, the 
report explains Dr Kapitza has developed 
a turbine for producmg large quantities of 
pure oxygen more quickly and cheaply 
than previous methods. 

In the new oxygen process, cost of mak- 
ing steel IS said to be reduced 25% to 30% 
Another important industrial use of 
oxygen in the Soviet, Dr Oster states, is 
m work on burning coal underground to 
produce gas Proposed by famed Russian 
chemist, Mendeleev, in 1888, underground 
gasification of coal was first experimented 
with by Soviets m 1931, Dr Oster 
says American scientists also are working 
on this 


signal to slide or “drift” away from the 
desired frequency They must then be re- 
placed A crystal which has been subjected 
to the new Signal Corps piocess, however, 
will hold to the desired channel indefinitely, 
and probably will never have to be replaced 
The discovery, made by Arthui C Prich- 
ard, Maurice A A Druesne and Dr David 
G McCaa of the Signal Corps laboratories, 
is of vast importance not only to the armed 
forces but to civilian radio, television and 
communications, m all of which great 
quantities of quartz crystals are now used 
They are imported products, because few 
satisfactory crystals have ever been found 
in United States Had this new method 
been available during the recent war, many 
millions of dollars spent for replacements 
would have been saved 
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in Russia 

Dr Oster, who was formerly a research 
associate at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Princeton University and 
was on the staff of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, piaises Soviet plan- 
ning of scientific research The w'ay re- 
search is organized in the U S S R , he terms 
“comparable” to the program of Ameiican 
and British w^ork which produced the 
atomic bomb 

So\ let mathematics is lauded m the same 
publication bv a Princeton University 
irathematician 

Alathematical developments in the 
USSR, comments Dr Solomon Lefschetz, 
“parallel those in the United States with 
equal energy and vigor in research” 

Importance of Soviet mathematical work 
is indicated by the fact that many young 
American mathematicians are learning sci- 
entific Russian just to read of w^ork done 
by the Soviets Dr. Lefschetz declares 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Plastic Balloons To Carry 
Instruments Higher 

SUPERBALLOONS of thin, tough 
plastic will soon carry scientific apparatus 
weighing as much as tw^o men to greater 
heights above the earth than now achieved^ 


It was learned at the University of Denver 
International Cosmic Ray Symposium in 
Idaho Springs, Colo 

Much information about cosmic rays 
fiom outer space has been obtained fiom re- 
corders and photographic plates hung fiom 
balloons that rise 18 to 20 miles upwaid 
in the Office of Naval Research “Operation 
Skyhook” At their highest altitude these 
bags filled with helium gas are about 75 
feet in diameter and scores have been 
launched from Camp Ripley, north of 
Minneapolis 

Some of the flying saucers that have been 
reported were undoubtedly these high-flying 
balloons shimmeimg in the sky The un- 
aided human eye can see these balloons 
even 20 miles high 

The new balloons are made bigger and 
better by use of a process of welding the 
very thin film of polyediylene plastic of 
which they aie composed Ordinary Scotch 
tape was used m the beginning to put the 
balloons together, and while special ad- 
hesives are now available, the welded 
seams will make possible hundied-foot-dia- 
meter balloons Seveial miles highei will 
be reached with these new balloons, and 
this IS expected to captme incoming cosmic 
particles, less impeded because of the even 
larer atmospheie at such gieat heights 

With a lift of about 300 pounds pio- 
vided by three balloons, laiger loads of 
cosmic ray counters and photogiaphic plates 
will be sent upward to legions that man 
cannot visit Usually only one balloon car- 
rying less weight will be used 

This apparatus is parachuted back to 
earth when die balloons reach their gieat 
est heights, and the messages they cany 
help explain the mysteries of how matter is 
put together 
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BIOLOGY 

Chart on Mammals Lists 
Biologic Characteristics 

^ IF YOU know the weight of an ele- 
phant’s brain, you can get at a glance 
such data as his water intake and body 
weight Or you can spot the weight of a 
mouse's liver, if you know his heart beat 
These are some of the possibilities with a 
chart developed by Di E F Adolph of 
the Univeisity of Rochester Dr Adolph’s 
chart, published in the journal, Science 
(June 10), listed 34 pioperties of mammals 
including man The relationships between 
these 34 biological characteristics have been 
established so that with the chart, a ruler 
and any one of the measurements, you can 
immediately read off any of the other 33 for 
a particular mammal 
Relationships on which the chart is based 
apply to physiological processes, sizes of 
organs, numbers of reduplicated structuies 
and biochemical compositions 
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RADIO 

Long-Range Transmission 

Discovery of like-ionospheric characteristics on 
opposite sides of the earth will aid in predicting conditions 
for long-range radio transmission. 


^ PREDICTING conditions £oi long- 
range radio transmission will be aided by 
recent findings at the National Bureau of 
Standards which makes possible a more 
complete picture of world-wide conditions 
of the ionosphere This is the layer of elec- 
tiically charged atmosphere high above 
the earth that reflects radio waves and 
makes long-distance radio transmission pos- 
sible 

Important m the findings is that the iono- 
spheric characteristics at any point on the 
earth are almost identical with those at a 
point on the other side of the earth directly 
opposite Scientists call such positions anti- 
podal points Baton Rouge, La , and 
Watheioo, western Australia, are antipodal 
points at which testing stations aie located 
It has been found that Watheroo is as 
efficient for predicting Baton Rouge as it 
IS for predicting Brisbane in eastein Aus- 
tralia 

For many years, much study has been 
given to the ionosphere, which scientists 
think is a senes of ionized layers in the 
atmospheie some 50 to 250 miles above the 
earth It is thought to be made electrically 
conducting through the action of ultia- 
violet light Radio waves traveling in 
straight lines through the lower atmosphere 
are bent away from the vertical as they 
penetrate the ionosphere at an oblique 
angle Certain frequencies are returned to 
the earth’s surface, where they are reflected 
back toward the ionosphere Were it not 
for these alternate reflections by the earth 
and ionosphere, it would be impossible 
to tiansmit any but purely local messages 
on high frequencies 

The ionosphere continually exhibits fluct- 
uating characteristics because of changes 
in the amount of ultraviolet light it re- 
ceives from the sun The study of solar 
activity as evidenced by sunspots thus be- 
comes a means of predicting ionospheric 
condmons The earth’s magnetic field also 
plays an important part in tlie distribution 
of ions Other variations of the ionosphere 
with locality, season, and time of day or 
night constitute a complex geophysical 
phenomenon 

Daily “soundings” of the ionosphere are 
now being taken all over the world by an 
international network of 53 ionosphere sta- 
tions, 14 of which are operated by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards These stations 
collect data by emitting pulses of radio 
waves vertically upwaid and receiving their 
reflections with radar-like equipment 

In addition to other information, the 
daily soundings measure the heights of 


the various layers in the ionosphere and 
indicate the degree of absorption of radio 
energy This is related to the power re- 
quired to transmit a given frequency over 
a particular distance All the information 
obtained bv the soundings is correlated with 
sunspot predictions to provide the working 
data used by the Bureau in predicting radio 
propagation conditions 
One over-all result of the work at the 
Bureau, which establishes the possibility of 
utilizing antipodal stations, is effectively 
to double the number of lonospheiic sound- 
ing stations now available £oi prediction 
purposes Gladys White and R F Potter 
of the Bureau staff aie given cieclit for 
the achievement 
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BOTANY 

Electricity May Help 
Insect-Catching Plant 

^ MEASUREMENTS showing a tiny elec- 
trical voltage fiom Venus’ flytrap, a famed 
msect-catching plant, may help explain the 
operation of this strange death trap foi 
flies, spideis and othei insects 
Otto Stuhlman, Jr, of the University of 
North Carolina, told the American Physical 
Society in Cambridge, Mass , how the elec- 
trical measurements were made on the 
plant The small voltages ranged from five- 
hundredths of a volt for summer growth 
plants down to one-hundredth in wintei 
giowth plants The voltage changes moved 
fiom trigger hairs on the leaf across the 
leaf to the closure mechanism at a speed of 
about an inch a second 
Venus’ flytrap has hinged leaves which 
operate on luckless insects in the manner 
of a common steel trap The spike-hke 
trigger hairs on the leaf start it closing 
The plant, found in some parts of North 
Carolina, was once called by Darwin, “the 
most wonderful plant in ^e world ” Its 
diet includes at least as many spiders as 
flies, plus even such items as small toads 
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ENGINEERING 

Ultrasonic Generator 
Utilizes Quartz Crystals 

> WAFER-SHAPED quartz crystals, simi- 
lar to those used to control radio wave fre- 
quency in transmitting stations, are em- 
ployed m a new ultrasonic generator, a 
research device which emits sound waves 


pitched above the range of human hearing 
Generators of ultrasonic v\aves have be- 
come more or less widely used in the past 
few years in laboratories, and practical ap- 
plications are rapidly developing These high 
frequency waves produce heat m objects 
m their path They will kill insects, and 
also have killed white mice Possible uses 
include the sterilization of foods, medical 
treatment, elimination of smoke, speedmg 
up chemical reactions, homogenizing milk, 
and many other applications in biological, 
chemical and physical fields 
This new ultrasonic generator, which 
utilizes quartz crystals to produce the 
“silent” sound waves, is a product of Gen- 
eral Electric The crystals vibrate when 
electric voltages are applied across them 
The wave frequency is dependent upon the 
size of the crystal, C F Falk, General 
Electric engineer, stated They are roughly 
similar in size and shape to a hockey puck 
The new equipment is contained in a 
cabinet which resembles a small floor-model 
radio Mounted on top is a transparent 
cylindrical case filled with oil within which 
the crystal is placed The oil serves to in- 
sulate the high-frequency voltage across 
the crystal, and to transmit the sound 
waves to the test chamber diiectly above 
the crystal Experiments with ultrasonics 
are conducted m the test chamber A glass 
rod stuck into the chambei for a very short 
period becomes hot enough to burn holes 
in the papei 
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SILENT SOUND GENERATOR— 
Quartz crystal, contained in the 
translucent plastic case on top of the 
cabinet, generates high frequency 
sound waves pitched so high that the 
human ear cannot hear them. The 
new generator was developed by 
General Electric for research into 
the possibilities of putting the in- 
audible waves to work. 
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S'ETERINARY MEDICINE 

Blood Disease Like RH 
Trouble Found in Dogs 

^ A BLOOD disease like the Rh trouble 
that affects human babies has been produced 
in puppies by the same process of antago- 
nism between the blood of the paients that 
causes the trouble in human offspring 
The cases of the puppies, one of them with 
jaundice such as develops m human babies 
with Rh trouble, is reported by Drs Law'- 
rence E Young, Donald M Ervin, Richard 
M Christian and R Wendell Davis, of the 
University of Rochester School of Medi- 
cine, in the journal, Science (fune 24) 

The mother of the puppies had blood 
which w^as Do-negative, on the basis of the 
scientists’ grouping of dogs’ blood She was 
gi\en transfusions of dog blood cells that 
were Do-positi\e Then she was mated to 
a Do-positi\ e male. The mother w as “mostly 
pointer” and the father “mostly Gentian 
shepherd” 

Four of the puppies were Do-positive and 
these were the ones with the blood disease 
The other four puppies ot the litter w'ere 
Do-negati\e and showed no sign of the 
blood disease 

One case ot the blood disease occurring 
naturalh m dogs, new born dachshund^, 
has prev lously been reported The Rochester 
experience is belie\ed the first in which 
the disease was produced bv p'*evious trans- 
fusion to the dog mother Better know ledge 
of the disease as it occurs in humin bibies 
ma\ result from further studies with the 
dogs 
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CHEMISTRY-BOTANY 

Cheer Up, Bachelors! 

2,4-D Poisons Mistletoe 

^ NOTE for determined bachelors mistle- 
toe, which will develop its dangerous prop- 
erties SIX months hence, may be killed now 
with 2,4-D and its newer companion weedi- 
cide, 2,4p-T 

Information on this newest use of weed- 
killing chemicals comes from two source^, 
the Forestry Commission of New South 
Wales, Australia, and the U S Department 
of Agriculture m Washington 

To be sure, the scientists of the two organ- 
izations are not especially interested m dis- 
couraging Yuletide romance — most of them 
are married already What they are con- 
cerned about IS saving trees from the sap- 
sucking acm ities of \ anous species of 
mistletoe, for this popular Christmas 
'green” lives as a parasite on the branches 
of trees, often stunting their growth and 
in extreme cases even killing them 

An Australian scientist, D Hartigan, re- 
ports that he has had some success with 
2,4-D and related chemicals in attacks on 
species of mistletoe parasitizing valuable 
eucalyptus trees The clumps of mistletoe 
were browmed and withered within three 
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weeks after spraying, while the trees showed 
no damage 

In this country, states L W Kephart of 
the Department of Agriculture, 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T are being used in effoits to clear 
Oklahoma rangelands of sciub oak that 
has taken possession Field workers have 
reported that mistletoe clumps on the 
blanches of these small oak trees succumb 
to the poison sprays more leadily than do 
the oaks themselves In this case, both the 
host-plant and its parasite are weeds, ^o 
that the differential effect does not mean 
much However, if it proves possible to 
kill mistletoe without harming moie valu- 
able trees on which it grows, this discov- 
eiy may eventually be significant m the 
care of street and park trees m mistletoe- 
infested regions ot this country 

The fact that the chemical sprays can 
harm or kill mistletoe without apparent 
damage to its host-trees seems to be due 
to the one-way tiaffic that obtains in the 
parasitic life of the plant Mistletoe sucks 
i,ap out of it:» host-tree but gives nothing 
m return Hence it is unable to transmit 
into the tree any of the poison that i^ kill- 
ing It 
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ORNITHOLOGY 

Bird-Brained Birds Get 
Drunk or Save Rock “Nuts” 

^ TO ERR is more than just human Bird^, 
It seems, make mistakes, some of them re- 
markablv like human failings 

Austin L Rand, curator of birds at the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, calls 
the bird boners ”maladaptations ” 

Here are some of them 

Drunken robins, which may become 
“utterly tearless and perhaps a bit bellig- 
erent,” get that way from feeding on the 
berries of the Tartarian honeysuckle A 
few dead robins have been found near the 
shrub, probably poisoned by their beiry 
diet 

Birds which store supplies of food mav 
get more credit from humans than they 
deserve, some observations have indicated 
The California woodpecker saves acorns 
in holes which he drills in trees But when 
the acorn crop fails, the bird still keeps up 
his storage activities, putting useless pebbles 
m the holes Another conserv mg bird w hich 
might have delighted old Ben Franklin 
was a captive raven which attempted to 
store small fish by pushing them through 
a knothole in its cage Only difficulty was 
that the fish fell out of the bird’s reach 
when thus stored 

And a scientist in Africa once discovered 
that birds that la\ their eggs m other buds’ 
nests aren’t always veiy careful The egg 
of a honey-guide bird was found m the 
nesting hole of a little barbet If and when 
the egg hatched, it would have been im- 
possible for the nestling to get out of its 
much-too small home 
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ZOOLOGY 

Darwin’s Theory About 
Giraffe’s Neck Challenged 

^ DARWIN was wiong about the guaffe, 
declaies a London newspapeunan-natural- 
ist, Chapman Pinchei of the Dvilv Ex- 
press It got Its long neck, not thiough the 
necessity foi i caching upward into tieetops 
£oi food but through having to stretch 
downward to ponds and streams to get 
water, he holds 

Mr Pinchei believes that the giraffe 
staited out by evolving extia-long legs as a 
1 espouse to constant dangei from lions and 
other beasts of piey The longer the legs 
the moie easily it could escape, piesent-dav 
girafles can work up a speed in excess of 
30 miles an hour without tiying very liaid 
In its case, as in that of other hooted ani- 
mals, survival ot the fit meant survival ol 
the speedv 

As its toielegs giew^ longei and longei, 
It becime neeessaiy toi its ncLk to giow 
longei, too, so that the animal might dunk, 
argues Mr Pmeher He points out, also, 
that giiaffes often leach downward to feed 
on glass, IS well as upward to feed on tiee 
leav es 

The giraffe’s neaiest lehtive, the okapi, 
has rather long foielegs and a coriespond- 
mgly long neck md feeds exclusively on 
leaves, Mi Pmeher admits However, he 
counters, the okapi lives in dense forests, 
where there is nothing to eat but leaves 
Therefore, he contends, his long-neck-be- 
cause-long-legs argument still holds good 

Mr Fincher’s theory ot guaffe evolution 
is proposed in the journal, Nature (July 2) 
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CHEMISTRY 

Shipboard Factory Makes 
Weed-Killer for Sweden 

^ SWEDEN’S relativelv modest needs for 
a chemical vveed-killer are being satisfied 
by the product of a Bristish factory But 
the factory is not m Gieat Britain, it is 
m Gothenberg, Sweden Aftei it has done 
its work It will go a wav aga^n 

Answer to the riddle is that the factoiv 
IS aboard a 600-ton ship that ciowed the 
North Sea and anchored in Gothenberg 
harbor, prepared to do business It bi ought 
British chemists along on board, additional 
Swedish workers weie hired in Gothenberg 

The product, known to chemists and 
agriculturists as Phenoxylene, kills ordinary 
weeds but does not affect grains or most 
other grasses Its action is similar to that 
of 2,4-D, much used m the United States 
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ELECTRONICS 

Television Will Be Usable 
In Ultra-High Frequencies 

^ PRESENT day television leceivmg sets 
will be usable when ultra-high frequency 
broadcasting comes into use, a probability 
of the near future, by use of a new televi- 
sion converter designed by Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Stanford, Calif It is an 
electronic “step-down’’ device 

This small device can be used with 
any standard television set to make it pos- 
sible to receive signals from stations op- 
erating within the ultra-high frequency 
legion, according to Di J E Hobson, di- 
lector of the Institute It is desciibed as an 
electronic circuit which steps down the 
ultra-high frequencies to the hequencv 
range for which the present standard modeL 
aie intended Present bands assigned to tele- 
\ision extend from 54 to 216 megic\cles, 
new bands toi probable assignment will be 
much higher 

This conveiter has been designed in three 
t\pes, one for fixed tiec^uencie-> of 530 
megacycles, another tuneable ovei the 475 
to 675 megacycle range, and a third tune- 
able over the 475 to 890 ruige The third 
is not yet ready for production, but is m 
experimental use 

The rapid growth of television makes 
the assignment of new transmission bands 
essential The present radio frequency 
range available to television, from 54 to 
216 megacycles, permits the use of only 
12 channels This limits to 12 the numbei 
of television transmitting stations operating 
in any given area 

At the present time, a gieat deal of 
experimentation is being earned on with 
ultra-high frequencies It is expected that 
the United States controlling office, the 
Federal Communications Commission, will 
soon authorize new channels m the region 
of 475 to 890 megacycles, and a number 
of experimental stations are already m op- 
eration within this band 
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ENGINEERING 

New U. S. Standards List 
Of 1,124 Now Available 

^ AMERICAN Standards, 1,124 in num- 
ber and covering specifications for Ameri- 
can products to protect consumers, are in- 
cluded m a new list issued this month by 
the American Standards Association More 
than 140 have been added since the be- 
ginning of the year 

The list IS available to those interested 
without charge In it are standard specifica- 


tions, methods of test, building require- 
ments, safety codes, definitions and term- 
inology m all fields of engineering as well 
as for materials and equipment used by 
the ultimate consumer All of these have 
been given the status “American Standard” 
through the procedure of the association 
which assures all groups concerned an op- 
po'tunity to have a voice in their develop- 
ment 

The American Standaids Association, 
with headquarters at 70 East 45th Street, 
New York, is a federation of national 
groups dealing with the standardization 
of products Through it, government, in- 
dustry, labor and consumer work togethei 
CO develop mutually satisfactory national 
standards It acts also as the authoritative 
channel foi mtei national cooperation in 
standardization work 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Archaeologists Find 
Ancient Gambling Joint 

^ A RAID on a popular gambling hell 
h IS been conducted by a group of v erv 
staid University of California aichaeologists 
Not the moral dander of the scientist', 
was aroused, then interest was puiely aca- 
demic 

The chance to find out how a bunch of 
slick prehistoric crap-shooters operated was 
too much of a temptation There haven’t 
been any boys in this back room foi a con- 
siderable number of centuries The propri- 
etors folded, probably before the white 
man came to America 
Franklin Fenenga and Fiancis Riddell, 
archaeologists of the Califoinia Archaeologi- 
cal Suivey, report that their gambling hell 
IS Tommy Tucker Cave, 200 feet up the 
side of a slope m Lassen County, near the 
Nevada line 

Artifacts include more than 800 shoi t 
wooden counting sticks and dice of the 
primitive Indian gamblers The dice are 
of a kind which no modern crap-shooter 
would recognize They were split sections 
of cane, with one side flat, one side round 
They were tossed in a basket, betting was 
on how many would come up round, how 
many flat 

A knotted, curved sagebrush stick 
heavily wrapped with bark at one end — 
an instrument remarkably suited for break- 
ing heads — gave rise to speculation by the 
archaeologists that a bouncer may have 
been needed A “mural” on the vv^all, con- 
taining a series of pictographs, undoubt- 
edly gave the “joint” the proper atmosphere 
The artifacts indicate that the cave was 
used for a long period of time, one kind of 
game succeeding another m popularity 
The cave is situated m territory occupied 
in histone times by Indians of a Northern 
Paiute band, the Wadadokado 
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AERONAUTICS 

Jet Fighter Has Radar Nose 
Replacing Air-Intake Prow 

^ A RADAR nose replaces the air-mtake 
front of the fast jet-propelled F-84 Thunder- 
jet in a modified airplane now making 
flight tests, It was revealed by Republic 
Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, N Y 
The radar nose is capable of housing equip- 
ment for seeking out and intercepting 
enemy bombers, company officials state 

Side inlet ducts for air-mtake replace 
the former opening which was directly 
centered on the plane’s nose In the position 
adopted, they are found to give the desired 
flow characteristics and pressure recovery, 
at the same time providing ample room 
for equipment installations with a mini- 
mum change m both structure and aero 
dynamics characteristics 

This IS one m a senes of company de- 
velopments cained out m conjunction with 
Its own experimental and research program, 
and It should not be construed that the 
Air Force intends to install this new type 
nose on present or future F-84s under con- 
tract, the company asserts However, the 
Air Force has just revealed a new version 
of the Thunderjet, which will be know^n 
as the F-84E, alreidy in production bv 
Republic 

The new version has a 25% increase m 
pounds thrust, over 50% increase in range, 
and a service ceiling of ovei 45,000 feet, or 
5,000 feet more than the present model 
The nose section of the fighter has been 
lengdiened 15 inches to provide more room 
for the pilot, and a new cabin pressuriza- 
tion and air-conditionmg system will pro- 
vide pilot comfort 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Somersaulting Chicks 
May Lack Vitamin E 

^ BABY chicks that turn somersaults and 
walk backw^ard instead of in the normal 
forward direction are not necessarily train- 
ing for careers in Hollywood or on the tele- 
vision stage There’s a fair chance that what 
ails them is a lack of vitamin E in their 
diet, Dr Erwin L. Jungherr of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut told the meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion in Detroit 

Poultiymen call the condition “crazy 
chick disease” Less spectacular symptoms 
are a tendency to fall over on one side, 
and a general incoordination of movement 
It can happen even to chicks getting enough 
vitamin E, if their rations also contain 
food elements that destroy the vitamin in 
the body Moreover, certain toxic chemicals, 
notably coal tar derivatives, can produce 
symptoms that may be confused with vita- 
min E deficiency. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Jupiter Now Prominent 


But planet, Venus, which is brighter, is seen early 
on August evenings. Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, is the most 
brilliant of the stars. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

^ THOUGH Venus, seen early on August 
evenings, is brighter, it is the planet Jupi- 
ter that is most prominent now during the 
night Venus, o£ magnitude minus 3 4 on 
the astronomical scale, is some 12 degrees 
above the western horizon at sunset, so 
It can be seen in the gathering dusk, but 
by the time the sky is fully dark it has 
dropped from sight Not until October will 
It remain in the sky much after the end of 
twilight 

Jupiter IS now only about a third of 
Venus’ brightness, of magnitude minus 
2 2 However, it is seen against a dark sky 
background, and that makes it more con- 
spicuous. Its position is shown on the ac- 
companying maps These give the appear- 
ance of the skies at about 10 00 p m , your 
standard time, at the first ot August, an 
hour earlier at the middle of the month, 
and two hours earlier at the end (Add an 
hour if you are on daylight time) 

Teapot Shape 

The planet is m the constellation of 
Sagittarius, the archer, in which the stars 
can be seen to outline the shape of a teapot 
Tow^ards Jupiter (just above the U in the 
word Sagittarius) are four stars which 
mark the handle. The spout is to the right, 
just above the curved row of stars which 
form the tail of Scorpius, the scorpion Also, 
in Sagittarius, is a dipper, the so-called 
‘ milk dipper ” The four stars that make 
up the handle of the teapot are die bowl 
of the dipper, and the handle extends up 
toi^ard the M m the name of the constella- 
tion of Scutum, the shield 
In Scorpms is the bright star, charactens 
tically red in color, Antares The name 
means “rival of Mars,” because that planet, 
w^hich IS not now visible, is also famous 
for Its redness. 

Most brilliant of the stars, rather than 
planets, which can now be seen, is Vega, 
in Lyra, the lyre, practically overhead for 
the times of the maps Just east of this 
group we sec Cygnus, the swan, part of 
which forms a cross-shaped figure often 
called the northern cross The star Deneb 
is at the northern end of the cross Lower 
than Cygnus, in the south, we can find 
Aquila, the eagle, w ith first-magnitude 
Altaic 

Looking tow^ard the northw^est, we can 
see the big dipper, part of Ursa Major, the 
great bear As is wdl known, the two low^est 
stars m the dipper, as it now stands, are 


the pointers They indicate the direction 
of the north star, Polaris, which is at the 
end of the handle of the little dipper, and 
this, in turn, is part of Ursa Minor, the 
lesser bear Following the curved handle 
of the large dipper around toward the west, 
we come to the bright star Arcturus, which 
IS in the figure of Bootes the bear driver 

Many features lend interest to Jupiter 
For one thing, it is the biggest of the nine 
major planets that revolve around the sun 
Its mean diameter is 86,850 miles, as com- 
pared to 7,927 miles for the earth Thus its 
I'olume IS more than 1,300 times that of 
the earth, yet its density is much less, and 
Its mass IS only 318 times that of our home 
planet 

Through a telescope, Jupiter has a notice- 
ably oblate, or “door-knob,” shape Its dia- 
meter from pole to pole is 5,760 miles less 
than at the equatoi, and the reason for this 
is found in its rapid speed of rotation Even 
though It IS so big, It makes one turn on 
Its axis in 9 hours 55 minutes and the cen- 
trifugal force throws the material at the 
equator relatively far from the center 
There is a similar effect wuth the earth, 
but because of our smaller size and slower 
rotation the bulge is much less Our equa- 
tonal diameter is only about 27 miles greater 
than that measured between the two poles 

Knowing the mass of Jupiter, and its 
rotation, astronomers have been able 
to calculate how much the bulge should 
be, if the mass were unifoimly distributed, 
and they find that it should have a much 
larger bulge than it does This indicates, 
therefore, that the planet is not uniform in 
density, but that there is a considerable 
concentration toward the center, surrounded 
by outer layers so low m density that they 
must be gaseous 

This IS confirmed by the changes that 


are observed on the surface of Jupitei, and 
which could not occur in a solid planet 
There are red and blown belts, which cross 
Its face parallel to the equator but which 
vary from time to time both m width and 
number Other maiks have come and gone, 
particularly the “Gieat Red Spot,” an ellip- 
tical region some 30,000 miles from east 
to west and 7,000 miles from noi th to south 
This first appeared m 1878, and was brick 
led in color Later it faded, although the 
outlines can still be detected It did not re- 
main fixed but diifted around, and also 
shifted in latitude No one knows its cause, 
but it was ceitainly part of a gaseous surface 

Jupiler is Cool 

Until a few yeais ago astionomeis thought 
Jupiter was quite hot, and that heated cui- 
rents of gases caused turbulence which ac- 
counted for the changes Measurements, 
hovvevei, have shown it to be quite cool, 
about 184 degrees below zeio, Fahrenheit 
If It received heat only fiom the sun, it 
should be still coldei, about 220 degiees 
below zero, so possibly theic is some in- 
ternal source of heat, such as volcanic ac- 
tivity, which may account foi the change 

Analysis of the light of Jupiter through 
the prisms of the spectroscope, showed it 
to be mainly reflected sunlight, though 
dark bands were observed m the orange 
and red parts of the spectrum The explana- 
tion of these came in 1932 from a young 
Geiman astionomer, Rupert Wildt, who 
is now at Princeton He showed that these 
absorptions w^ould be caused by methane, 
or marsh gas, and ammonia This was con- 
firmed shortly afterwards by Dr Theodore 
Dunham, at Mt Wilson Observatory, who 
produced similai bands in the laboratory 
when he passed light through these gases 
in a pipe 60 feet long 

In addition to methane and ammonia, 
the atmosphere of Jupiter is also believed 
to contain hydrogen, though the bands 
that gas would produce cannot be observed 
If there were evei any nitiogen, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the earth’s atmosphere, 
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^ ¥ o • SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


It has probably all been combined with 
hydrogen to foim the ammonia Any oxy- 
gen would have piobably combined with 
the hydrogen to form water, which in tuin 
has probably fiozen and fallen far out of 
sight 

Thus, accoidmg to Wildt’s hypothesis, 
the stiucture of Jupiter is as follows At 
the center is a rocLy-melallic core, with a 
ladius of about 37,000 miles Then comes 
a layer of ice, a frozen ocean 34,000 miles 
deep and then the outer layei of gases, 
some 16,000 miles deep, of fiozen am- 
monia in an atmosphere of hydrogen and 
methane Dr F L Whipple, of Harvard, 
has suggested that there may be no sharp 
transition between these layers, but that 
the clouds giadually become thicker with 
depth, finally tuining into a layer of am- 


monia slush which still faither down be- 
comes solid Surely not a very atti active 
home foi any imaginary inhabitants! 

Time Table for August 

Aug EST 


I 

7 57 a m 

Moon in first quarter 

6 

9 48 p m 

Moon passes Jupitei 

8 

2 33 P m 

Full moon 

12 

early a m 

Meteors of Perseid shower 
visible 

13 

3 00 p 111 

Moon farthest, distance 251,- 
600 miles 

i6 

5 59 P 111 

Moon in last quarter 

23 10 59 p m 

New moon 

26 

9 58 a m 

Moon passes Venus 

30 

2 16 p m 

Moon m first quarter 

Subtract one 

hour for GST, two hours for 

MST, 

and thiee 

for PST 
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ASTRONOMY 

Survey Milky Way Stars 


^ BRIGHTEST stars of the Milky Way aie 
being surveyed by wide-eved Schmidt tele- 
scopes m the United States and Mexico, 
the American Astionomical Society was 
loM in Ottawa, Canada 

A 48-inch Schmidt telescope on Palomar 
Mountain in California is to be used m 
photogiaphing the sky for a new astro- 
nomical atlas (See SNL, June 25, p 406), 
but the survey of the Milky Way’s bright 
lights is aheady well along elsewhere, 
American and Mexican scientists repoited 

Schmidt camel as at the Warner and 
Swasey Observatory of the Case Instimte 
of Technology, East Cleveland, Ohio, and 
at the Tonanzmtla Observatory m Mexico 
are being used to search for high lu- 
minosity stars of the Milky Way galaxy 
Collaborating with Dr J J Nassau, di- 
rector of the Warner and Swasey Observa- 
tory, are Dr W W Morgan, Yerkes Ob- 
servatory of the University of Chicago, and 
Dr Paul Annear of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege The Mexican research is directed by 
Dr L E Erro 

Because M^l^ican observatory is far- 


thei south, it can seaich areas of the sky 
invisible or too low for satisfactory obseiva- 
tion fiom Cleveland Photos made by both 
the obseivatories are expected to cover 
most of the Milky Way 

Results of the survey will give a faiilv 
good picture of the intrinsically brightest 
stars up to distances of 32,000 light years 
from the earth (A light year is the distance 
light, with a speed of 186,000 miles per 
second, travels in a year ) 

The Schmidt telescopes in this survey 
photograph a field of stars through what 
is called an objective prism, a huge piece 
of optical glass whose two sides are in- 
clined to each other a few degrees The 
telescope photographs short rainbow-colored 
bands of starlight, known as star spectra 
From these spectra, the brightest stars can 
be easily picked out from those of less 
luminosity 

The piogram at Case is carried out 
jointly with the Yeikes Obseivatory and is 
financially supported by the Office of Naval 
Research 
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BLACK LIGHT 

Ideal for the study of minerals Observe the 

colors of fluorescent materials under the 250 

Watt Purple X Lamp (Black Light) Why do 

white onions fluoresce pink and the roots 

snow white^ Potatoes fluoresce milky blue 

and the peelings ore wholly negative These 

results and many more are obtained under 

the same lamp Minerals from different parts 

of the country give off 

different colors Order a 

BLACK light and three ONLY Hfl 

brilliantly fluorescent 

minerals for express collect 

POLAROID 

Experiment with polarized light Get two 
pieces of 2" x 2" genuine polaroid film that 
con be used m photography^ pet- fill 

rology, physics^ chemistry, as- 
tronomy, etc postpaid 

Mounted in optical glass 3" diameter {72mmj 
$1 25 each, 2 for $2 00 Also 1" (25 mm) 
60^?, 2 for $1 00 

LIQUID LIGHT 

Kit of carefully measured ingredients for ten 
demonstrations of the production of liquid 
light A cold greenish-blue light, bright 
enough to read by The chemicals are not 
poisonous, have no unpleasant odors, are not 
inflammable and are positively 
non-explosLve, may be readily 
washed off hands and all wash- 
able fabrics and will not stain 
or injure postpaid 

ALNICO TRICKSTERS 

Super-powerful permanent bar magnets with 
which a large variety of astonishing gravity 
defvmg tricks ran be performed Guaranteed 
performances Two bars including trick sheet 
50e plus 10c postoge 

COMPASS 

Surplus Army Engineers compass In brass 
watch case with snap cover, jeweled bear- 
ing, self locking needle with lumi- CAa 
nous points, V/z" dial postpaid OIIC 

GYRO -TOP 

Demonstrates the principle of the gyro- 
compass A source of entertainment and scien 
tific facts for all ages Complete with ac 
cessones $1 25 postpaid 

TELESCOPES 

Popular American mokes 
5X Telescope. $2 00 QX Telescope_$7 50 

POCKET MICROSCOPE 

See for yourself with this fascinating pencil 
Size microscope Clip it on to your pocket and 
youll be proud to own this amazingly power- 
ful pencil size microscope Ideal for people 
in all walks of life Holds unlimited fasci- 
nation for both young and old Replaces 
costly instruments Magnifies 20X Instant 
focus Excellent wide field Aluminum body 
beautifully satin finished Hundreds of uses 
Makes handy inspection instrument See for 
yourself Order today Postpaid $2 50 

Used by engineers, engravers, scientists, 
students, hobbyists, bankers, inspectors, min- 
eralogists 

POCKET MAGNIFIER 

Diameter 31/2 power Pivoted leather 

slip cover case Home, shop and business 
use Stamps, reading, gardening 

Postpaid 75c 


HARRY ROSS 

Telescopes - Microscopes 
Scientiffc cifici Labofotory Apparatus 

70 W. Broadway, Section S, New York 7, N, Y 
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ENGINEERING 

River Basin Planning 


^ A NEW river-basin-pknning technique 
IS now being applied in the American de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power It takes 
into consideration all the possible uses of 
the water in the basin, for domestic pur- 
poses, irrigation, navigation and recreation, 
as well as the need for flood-control 
This technique may be described as a 
new branch of engineering, combining hy- 
draulic, civil and electrical engineering into 
“nver-basin engineering,” the UNSCCUR 
will be told at Lake Success this summer by 
Leland Olds of the American Federal 
Power Commission UNSCCUR is short 
for the international group the full name 
of which IS the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utili- 
zation of Resources 

The essential elements in the new pro- 
gram, he will explain, include \iewing the 
entire river as a physical unit to be de- 
veloped rather than limiting the planning 
to indiMdual projects The needs within 
the entire ri\er basin for the various watei 
uses are appraised m terms of their rela- 
tion to and effect upon the dev elopment ot 
power 

Various alternative plans for dani'., reser- 
engineering 


^ OCEAN-SPANNING rockets, and even 
rockets that may circle around the earth 
and remain aloft for weeks, may be looked 
upon as probabilities. Dr H L Johnston 
of the Ohio State UniversiW declared He 
spoke as a guest of Watson Davis, director 
of Science Service, on Adventures in Sci- 
ence, heard over the Columbia network 
In order to cross the ocean a rocket 
would have to gam a speed of about 9,000 
miles an hour shortly after takeoff, he 
said. To circle the earth like a miniature 
planet at, sav, 1,000 miles altitude, a rocket 
speed of 22,000 miles an hour is necessary 
With a little more speed, 25,000 miles per 
hour, the rocket could be sent to the moon 
or into outer space like a Buck Rogers space 
ship The great essential in acquiring these 
speeds IS proper fuel, 

Onlv a fuel like hydrogen has the po- 
tentiahrv" of giving a rocket the necessarv 
acceleraton to allow it to escape from the 
earth although some other fuels might be 
used, he asserted Hvdrogen itself w^ould 
accomplish the job mo e easily it one or 
more ‘^booster” rockets are employed to 
accelerate the mam rocket before its own 
engme starts firing 

Dr Johnston described experimental work 
of the past two years at Ohio State with 
rocket motors that use liquid hydrogen as 


voirs, waterways, and power plants aie laid 
our upon a multiple-purpose water use 
basis, and analyzed physically and economi- 
cally to determine the best plan for power 
consistent with the other water uses The 
various plans are weighed in terms of the 
construction and operation of the river sys- 
tem upon existing improvements, and par- 
ticularly upon the flooding of agricultural 
lands 

Cardinal to all plans studied is the ade- 
quate control of the stream thiough storage 
reservoirs Because of the impact of inun- 
dauons due to storage m the more highly 
developed areas, he will say, large reservoiis 
are generally found more practicable m the 
headw^ater and tributary streams, with de- 
velopments only for pondage and powei 
head on the mam stem of the stream 

Analysis of the economic feasibility of 
hvdioelectuc developments is based on the 
most economic alternative source of power, 
which IS generally steam-electric These tw'O 
souices of powei, however, are not looked 
upon as competitive, but as having their 
own peculiar characteustics and values 
achieved through their complementary use 
Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 


a fuel and liquid oxygen to enable the hy- 
dfogen to burn The rocket motor carries 
its ow n supply ot oxygen All other engines, 
mcluding those not widely used m jet- 
propelled airplanes, depend upon surround- 
ing air for oxygen The rocket motor is 
the only type that can be employed m high 
altitude flight where the air is thin oi non- 
existent 

Liquid hvdrogen is ordinary hvdiOgen 
gas conveited to a liquid bv cooling it be- 
low its boiling point, which is a m nus 423 
degrees Fah eiiheit, he explained It looks 
like water but is onlv one-tweltth as heavy 
It is compktelv non-combustible and non- 
explo^lve bv itself but bums with intense 
heat in contact w'lth liquid oxygen The 
temperature in the combustion chamber of 
the motor mav leach 6,0U0 degrees Fahren- 
heit, many hundreds of degrees above the 
melting point of the nozzle and of the 
chamber walls 

The exhaust from a liquid hvdrogen- 
hqmd oxygen rocket can obtain a speed m 
excess of 8,000 miles an hour, which is 
50^ greater than that obtainable bv th“ 
use of alcohol as a fuel, as in the German 
V2 used to bomb London during the latter 
part of the w^ar 

However, he added, it is possible to im- 
part even greater speed to the rocket since 


It can be shown that the rocket obtains a 
speed highei than its exhaust when the 
weight of the piopellant used foi the locket 
exceeds about 65% of the gross weight 
before takeoff With a 90% propellant load 
the rocket can be accelerated to double the 
speed of the exhaust and with a 96% pro- 
pellant load It can move at thiee times the 
exhaust speed 

In discussing the best fuels, he stated, 
“The maximum exhaust velocities will be 
piovided by those piopellant combination, 
that pioduce the most heat m burning and, 
at the same time, foim the lightest gases 
in the combustion pioducts On both these 
counts the combination of liquid hydiogen 
and liquid oxygen ranks near the too ” 
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AERONAUTICS 

Two Types of Jet Engines 
Power Flying Wing Bombers 

See Front Cover 

^ BOTH tuibojct and turbu-piop engines 
will be used foi pow'ei m a new veision of 
the All Force’s giant Flying Wing bombei, 
i product of Noithiop Aiiciaft, Inc, Haw^- 
thorne, Caht, at whose plant the lOO-ton 
piston-engined B-35 biimbers aie being 
converted to moie modem propulsion 

Tuibojets aie the type of engines used 
in the oidinarv jet-piopulsion The turbo- 
prop utilizes a somewhat similai gas tur- 
bine but the high-pressure gases formed 
aie directed against vanes or buckets on a 
shaft, causing lapid revolution of the shaft 
which in turn operates conventional propel- 
lers 

The turbo-prop to be used is a pioduct 
of Turbodyne Corporation, also located 
there, and it is said to be the wmild’s most 
powerful aircraft engine This new engine, 
until now unrevealed, has undergone an 
ardous testing program at the coi poi ation’s 
test cell and has now advanced to the 
flight test stage 

Three new versions of the Flying Wmg 
w ill result from this modification program 
Most unusual of the new versions will be 
a six-jet Flying Wing which will serve as 
a flying test bed tor the new pow^erful 
Turbodyne engme This airplane, desig- 
nated the EB-35-B, in its first phase tests 
will be powered by six turbojet engines 
with the test Turbodyne mounted slightly 
to the left of the center of the plane, de- 
livering its power through a large dual- 
rotation propeller 

All of the converted planes will be pow- 
ered by new, improved Allison J-35 turbo- 
jet engines The basic powerplant arrange- 
ment provides for four engines to be sub- 
merged in the wung in dual bays, and foi 
two to be suspended in individual stream- 
lined pods, as shown in the artist’s con- 
ception on this week’s cover of the Science 
News Letter 
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Ocean-Spanning Rockets 
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RESOURCES 

Water Use Increasing 

> MUCH talk on water resouices of the inexhaustible aie now recognized to ha\e 

world IS scheduled for the UNSCCUR limits which, either immediately or pros- 

meeting to be held at Lake Success, N Y , pectivelv, fix the extent of development 

in August, It was revealed Theatened In developing a program foi a region, 
shortages due to increasing uses are begin- such as a river basin, adequate knowledge 

ning to create widespread interest m the of the occurrence and characteristics of the 

best procedures for conservation and use available water resources is a prerequisite 
At least a score of papers on various phases to wise planning and successful operations 

of the subject wall be presented by out- It is pertinent to the development of the 

standing authorities resources of the region no less than is the 

The phenomenal inciease in the use of adequate coverage of the area by suitable 

wMter m the city, on the farm, and by in- maps and by knowledge of the geologic 

dustrv has been an impelling force in ac- formations and conditions wdiich affect both 

celerating the inventory and appraisal of surface water runoff and ground w^ater 

water resources in the United States, C G movement and storage 
Paulsen of the U S Geological Survey will Increased activities m fundamental water 
tell this international g oup whose full investigations will be urged by Mi Paulsen 

name is the United Nations Scientific Con- They would be concerned not only with 

ference on the Conservation and Utilization water supplies but with the fluctuations in 

of Resources the supplies In water investigations there 

Fortunately, in large paits of the earth is a need to recognize the importance of 

the supplies of fresh water are comparatively every phase of the hydiologic cycle, he will 

plentiful How^ever, in many places the state This cycle is the system of never-end- 

development of our industrial and social mg circulation of water by movement 

economy has cieated water demands of a through streams and underground forma- 

magnitude and variety that have exceeded tions, by evaporation and transpiration from 

all pievious ideas or expectations, he will the earth to the atmosphere, and its return 

state Consequently, supplies which have as ram or snow 

until recently been considered as essentially Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

AERONAUTICS-METEOROLOGY 

Plane Time-Saving Routes 

> THE fastest airplane time between two deflective forces which are caused by the 
points IS not always by way of the shortest rotation of the earth 

route, Kenneth J Arrow, of the Air Weather The solution of this problem, he contin- 
Service in Washington, points out in the ues, has led to a method of determining a 

JouRN\L OF Meteorology (April) Faster single headmg such that an auplane start- 
time is made by taking advantage of strong mg from a given origin witli that heading 

tail winds and the weaker head winds will, without change of heading, reach a 

Between air terminals the shoit route desired destination A single-heading flight 

follows a great circle, an imaginary line has obvious advantages from the standpoint 

between the points which if continued of the pilot 

around the globe would cut its surface in The particular problem, which Mr Ar- 
two halves In short flights, the deviation j-qw discusses, is that of determining which, 

from the great-circle route can not be veiy among the various steerable routes available, 

large, so that no great advantage can be will require the least amount of time Much 

obtained, except m unusual conditions In mathematics are involved Earlier work is 

longer flight, some 1,000 miles or moie, quoted by the writer The solution takes the 

deviation from the great-circle route may form of a differential equation, understand- 

save considerable flight time able to the modern navigator, which the 

With the steady increase in the effective plane’s heading is to satisfy 
range of modern planes, the possibilities Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

and importance of saving time by suitable 
choice of the route grow, he states While general science 

the principles involved are universally ac- Language, PolsonOUS Fish 

cepted, little attention has been paid to the . I - j , ciila n 

determination of the exact route which can lnClUCl6Ci 111 bl/Vl PrOC|rQrn 

be flown m the minimum lengdi of time 

In the past few years, the development of ^ STUDIES ranging from language to 

the radio altimeter has stimulated discussion poison fish will be made m the Trust Ter- 

of determining the geostiophic wind from ntory of the Pacific by a team of six Ameri- 

an airplane flight Geostrophic winds are can scientists 

those whose directions are determined by Dr I Dyen of Yale University will do 


research on the language spoken on the 
island of Yap as a part of a new program 
called SIM, scientific miestigations in Mi- 
cronesia 

Poisonous fish in the Palaus will be the 
subject of studies by Miss Eugenie Ckik 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory 

Other SIM scientists are Dr Robert K 
Enders of Swarthmore College, who will 
seek scientific data on rat control on the 
islands, Dr M W de Laubenfels, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, who will conduct a 
sponge survey of several islands, Sidney 
Glassman of the University of Oklahoma 
who will make a botanical survey of 
Ponape island, and Irwin Lane of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, who will make a botani- 
cal survey in the Palaus, Mrs Ann Mere- 
dith of Radcliffe College, who vmII carrv 
out research m social anthropology in the 
Truk area 

Ecological research foi the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps will be earned out by Dr 
R R Frosberg of Catholic University, as- 
sisted bv Donald Anderson, botanist of 
Honolulu They will leave for the Trust 
Tei ntory in September 
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LINGUAPHONE 

is your 

to the World 
In your own home, alone or in a 
group, you can now learn to speak 

SPANISH -PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH « RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN • GERMAN 

or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 

LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational METHOD 

You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of notive teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands hove succeeded. 
Educators hall Linguaphone as o notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages That Is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used In schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 


AyMilMbt* to Veterans wnJor ^ 

^ G I BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

31 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

r T 

1 LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
I SI RCA Bldg., New York SO, N. Y. 

I Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 

I 1 am □,am not □ a World War H Veteran 
I I wont to learn. . .... . langtmge. 

I Nome , 

I Address.... . . . ...City .. . 
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Nationol Flowers 


people advance its claim to honois as the 
American national flower — a spot m the 
world’s oflicial flora that has not yet been 
filled Theie is some reason m this claim 
It belongs to a highly developed, widely 
adapted genus, its four-score or so species 
are found practically altogether on the 
Noith Amciican continent, with only a 
couple of outliers in the Old World Sym- 
bolically It would be a good choice as a 
member of the composite family, in which 
many small flowers combine to form one 
federated bloom, it typifies very neatly the 
American national motto, “E Pluiibus 
Unum ” 

Piincipal contender against the golden- 
rod, and as stoutly supported by its ad- 
vocates, IS the columbine This lovely flower 
also has its unique symbolism, for its 
common name is an appeal to the dove of 
peace, whereas its botanical title, Aquikgia, 
IS supposed to be an eagle-reference, inspired, 
perhaps, by the resemblance of its flower 


spuis to the talon of oui national emblem 
Goldemod and columbine suffei tiom op- 
posite but equal handicaps in then flowej- 
mg time The best-known of oui several 
native columbine species, found m piac- 
tically all Eastern and Midwestern wood- 
lands, IS out of bloom by July 4, except ni 
the extieme noithein paiL of this countiy 
On the othei hand, no goldemod is show- 
ing Its gold until several weeks aftei Inde- 
pendence Day So neithei of the two con- 
tenders IS able to be present at the celebia- 
tion of the nation’s biithday 
Goldemod is furthei handicapped by the 
widespread though erioneou* belief that it 
IS a piime cause of hay fevei Actually, 
almost no hay-fevei cases can be traced to 
Its pollen Howevei, its conspicuous blos- 
soms leach then fullest development just 
when the lagweeds, the real hay-fever vil- 
lians, are shedding their pollen So the 
innocent goldenrod gets the blame 
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^ GOLDENROD is coming into bloom 
over many miles of prairie and in millions 
of fencerow thickets, its bright sprays will 
return greetings to the sky until first 
frosts signal the sun’s retreat for another 
season Sturdy, tough-stemmed, able to take 
care of itself in any kind of situation, it 
IS a typically American plant 
So Ameiican is the goldenrod diat many 



Quick-Reading 

Temperature-Conversion Tables 

For speed, when youke converting 
degrees F to G, and vice versa, you can 
now use a simple, compact “Sauveur- 
type*^ table all the way from absolute 
zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, m incie- 
ments of one degree. 

For quantities, there’s a slight 
charge: ten copies for 75c; 50 for 
S3 25, 100 for S6.00 To minimize book- 
keeping, kindly order from our Adver- 
tising Dept , and include check for exact 
amount . . but please note that a 
single copy will be sent free on request 
Better get one' Ask for Note Book 
EN-33(1). 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects Destroy Wood 


^ THE modern aimy sometimes has to 
fight a human foe but it has to carry on 
a continuous fight against the insects that 
destroy wood in stiuctures and in all sorts 
of military equipment This was indicated 
by W, D Reed of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers and T E Snyder of the U S De- 
partment of Agriculture at a national sym- 
posium on w'ood held m Washington 

The symposium was sponsored by the 
National Reseaich Council and die OfiSce 
of Naval Reseaich, and was attended by 
national experts on wood and its uses from 
the leading research laboratories of the 
country At the same meeting, wood-rot- 
tmg fungi were discussed by Marshall W 
Jennison and Richard Henderson of Syra- 
cuse University 

The lowering of the quality and grade 
of wood due to holes and staining, to- 
gether with the actual loss of material 
eaten by borers, is caused primarily by 
two types of insects, one requiring wet 
and the other dry wood, Messrs Reed and 
Snyder stated In some cases the injury is 
caused by adult beetles which fly to the 
log or lumber and bore directly into the 
wood In other cases, damage is caused by 
voung larvae hatching from eggs laid under 
the bark or in the wood 

Particular attention was devoted to am- 
brosia beetles, or pinhole borers, that attack 
green wood, and to termites that attack 
both green and dry wood Controls against 
both were discussed Marine borers also 
came m for consideration 

The w^ood rots, of which some 2,000 
species are known, are fungi of the class 
Basidiomycetes, the meeting was told by 
the Syracuse University bacteriologists 
These rots typically grow on woody ma- 
terials, living or dead trees, structural tim- 
bers, or woody decomposing deposits m 


natuie These oigamsms aie die chief fungi 
that can attack the cellulose-hgnin complex 
which is chaiacteiistic of wood 
The undesirable activities of these fungi 
are their destructive efTects on structural 
timbei Howevei, the very fact that in the 
degiadation of cellulosic materials they 
form new chemical compounds suggests 
the possibility that their activities can be 
turned into economically-useful channels. 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

Words in Science — 
WEIGHT-MASS 

^ MASS IS not the same thing as weight 
Weight can, however, be used as a 
measure of mass, because weight is piopoi- 
tional to mass The weight of an object is 
a force It depends on the attraction wnth 
which the earth pulls on it This attraction 
(gravity), and hence the weight of the 
object, changes with distance fiom the 
center of die earth and also as the object 
IS moved about on the surface of the earth 
You would weigh moie at the North Pole 
than at the Equator 

Mass IS a quantity, not a force The unit 
of mass IS not a pound, but a geepound 
or slug, which corresponds approximately 
to the mass of matter which weighs 32 2 
pounds at sea kvel 

Weight is measured by a spring balance 
which measures the force required to stretch 
the spring Such a scale would show less 
weight for the same objects at sea level 
and at the top of a high mountain A bal- 
ance scale, on the other hand, measures 
mass No matter where it is located, the 
reading is the same for the same object 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 
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Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


Adapting War Surplus ro Educational Usl — 
Robert E Iffert — 35 p , illus , paper, limited 
nunibei of copies tree upon request to Veterans 
Educational Facilities Program, 0 §ice of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D C Helptul hints 
on how to convert items of war surplus for 
use in the laborator> or on the campus Food 
mixing machines, tor example, can be used 
in cement work 

American Education and International 
Tensions — Educational Policies Commission 
— National Education Association of the 
United States and Ameucan Association of 
School Administi atoi s , 54 p , paper, 25 cents 
Recommending among other things that 
members of the Communist Party should 
not be employed as teachers 

The Bee Hunter — George Harold Edgell — 
Harvaid University Press, 49 p , illus , $2 50 
A book for nature lovers giving clear and 
practical instructions for finding a bee tree 
and the delicious reward of wild honey 
Written by an entliusiast who has pursued 
this hobby for 50 years 

Butadiene from Ethyl Alcohol Study of the 
Variables of Operation — B B Corson, E E 
Stahly, H E Jones and H D Bishop — Mel- 
lon Institute, 6 p , illus , paper, free upon 
request to publisher, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa In 1944 more than 700,- 
000,000 pounds of butadiene was produced 
from ethyl alcohol 

Description of a Relay Calculator — Staff, 
Computauon Laboratory — Haivatd University 
Press, 366 p , illus , $8 00 Detailed, technical 
description of the “automatic brain” fomerly 
known as Mark II now in operation at the 
Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va 

Experimental Physics for Colleges — ^Walter 
A Schneider and Lloyd B Ham — Macmillan, 
rev , ed , 442 p , illus , $3 80 The majority 
of the experiments are designed to be worked 
by the whole class, working in pairs 

Explorer of the Human Brain The Life of 
Santiago Ramon y Cajal (1852-1934) — 


Dorothv F Cannon — Sc human, 303 p , illus , 
$4 00 This interesting biograph> of a great 
histologist is prefaced by a memoir of Dr 
Cajal by Sir Charles Sherrington 

Fishery Statistics of the United States 
1945 — W Anderson and E A Power — 
Govt Punting Office, 372 p , illus , paper, 
$i 50 Data on the catch by place and kind 
of fish The pictorial section would be useful 
m identifying the catch of an amateur 

Int ernal-Combustion Engines Power Test 
Codes 1949 — American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 50 p , paper, $i 50 The code 
as now issued is entirely new 

The New York Academy of Medicine Its 
First Hundred Years — ^Philip Van Ingen — 
Columbia University Press, 573 p, illus, 
$1000 A Fellow of the Academy and mem- 
ber of the library committee writes a learned 
history of the organization 

The Story or Maps — ^Lloyd A Brown — Little, 
Bi own, 397 p , illus , $7 50 The history of 
maps, the men who made them, and the 
methods they employed 

The Superslnsitiviia 01 Denervated Struc- 
TURTs A Law of Denervation — ^Walter B 
Cannon and Arturo Rosenblueth — Macmillan, 
245 p , illus , $5 50 Report of researches 
planned and begun by the late Dr Cannon, 
continued by him in collaboration with Dr 
Rosenblueth and finished by Dr Rosen- 
blueth who also completed the monograph 

The Task of Nations — ^Herbert V Evatt — 
Diiell, 279 p , $3 00 The Australian states- 
man, president of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations writes about some of the 
vital problems faced by that organization 
An appendix includes the charter of UN 

The Terpenes, Volume I, The Simpler Ac- 
vclic and Monocyclic Terpenes and Their De- 
rivatives — J L Simonsen — Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2d ed , 479 p , |8 50 A book 
for chemists on those terpenes which occur 
m nature 
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MEDICINE 

Check Stomach Bleeding 

^ NEW WAYS to stop bleeding from the the failures, one turned out to have had 


stomach and upper digestive tract were 
announced to the American Medical As- 
sociation m Atlantic City In one, a double 
balloon arrangement is put down the pa- 
tient’s esophagus, or gullet, till the lower 
balloon reaches the upper part of the stom- 
ach 

This balloon treatment was devised by 
four Detroit doctors to stop bleeding from 
ruptured veins m the esophagus, a condi- 
tion called esophageal varices, which may 
end fatally. 

Inflating the balloons just the right 
amount stops the bleedmg by pressure The 
piethod succeeded in 18 of 20 patients Of 


an ulcer lower in the digestive tract and 
the other was m the last stages of cir- 
rhosis of the liver In the last case, the 
balloons had not been checked and became 
deflated 

The second method for stopping bleed- 
ing m cases of stomach ulcer and cancers 
consists in using the blood chemical, 
thrombin, to make the blood clot at the 
bleeding point and thus stop the hemor- 
rhage The trick in this method is to pro- 
tect the thrombin fiom the stomach acid 
which makes it ineffective. This is done 
by washing out the patient’s stomach first 
with a phosphate solution and dissolving 


the thrombin in a solution containing phos- 
phate 

The doctois reporting these methods are 
Drs Byrne M Daly, EKvood A Sharp, 
Walter H Seegers and Thomas B Patton 
of Wavne University College of Medicine 
The thrombin method controlled bleed- 
ing in 114 of 140 patients In 14 cases, the 
bleeding stopped but then started up 
again These had to have another throm- 
bin tieatment Some had to have opera- 
tions as well 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Veterinary Case Histories 
Of Diseases Indexed 


^ “CASE histones” of diseases m animals, 
similar to those long familiar in human 
medical practice, are now being assembled 
and indexed, Dr William H Feldman of 
the Army Institute of Pathology reported 
to the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation meeting in Detroit Among the 
5,964 cases already indexed, there are 2,- 
046 on dogs, 190 on cats, 991 on horses 
and 567 on cattle Theie are even classes 
for birds, reptiles and fish Veterinarians 
all ovei the country contribute information 
to the register, and in turn draw upon it 
for aid in study of difficult cases coming 
under their own observation 
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disease POLIO 


174 Pages Illustrated 
$3.00 



and its 
Problems 

by Roland H. Berg 

The dramatic cav- 
alcade of tireless 
research, perilous 
experiment and 
stern persistence as 
science answers 
the challenge of in- 
fantile paralysis. 
Here is a tribute to 
those who fight 
against the disease 
— a record of the 
steps taken — a re- 
port of progress in 
treatment 
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For addresses where you can gei more inFormation on the new things described here, send a three cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 1719 N St , Washington 
4, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 475 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request etu^ week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ ROLLING PIN, a non-U adttwnal type, 
actually is a combination of eight small 
paiallel jolleis in a cucular fiame with a 
giasping handle above The multi-i ollei , 
made entnely of a non-poious plastic, 
flattens dough to a unifoim thtc\ness and 
without the wavy conjonnation pioduced 
by the single lollei 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

@ SPARK PLUG foi motor boats, de- 
signed to eliminate engine-induced intci- 
ference with ladw-tele phone sets, has a 
built-in 10,000-ohm carbon lesistor which, 
in e-ffect, cancels out the lingering spai\ 
impulses that makje miniature radio trans- 
mitters of the ordinary plug Their cost 
is low 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

@ FLOOR LAMP, with an adjustable 
standard, can be raised or lowered to any 
height desired This recently patented de- 
vice ts a telescoping type, with the upright 
in three or more sections made to slide one 
within another and held in place by means 
of a special clamping mechanism 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

% PINKING SHEARS, shown in the pic- 



ture, have plastic handles that ma\e the 
tool light and easy to manipulate The 
handles ate molded to fit the curvature 
of the hand, and have enough flexibility to 
adjust to individual hand and arm piesswe 
Blades are hardened steel with a durable 
chrome-satin finish 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 


© SAFETY HANDLE for automobik 
doors, to prevent children from accidentally 
opening a door while the car is tn motion 
is a replacement handle, easily installed, 
which IS disengaged from the door locJ{ by 
the turn of a J^ey The door can be opened 
from the outside at all times as originally 
made to operate 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 

® REVERSIBLE WRISI watch, which 
can be turned dial face inward to protect 
It from injury at a worl^benth, for instance, 
is slid along a metal frame and flipped 
over, having rU steel bacl^ facing upward 
This Swiss product is a rectangular watch 
with a strong leather or metal wri^t hand 
Science News Letter, July 22, 1949 

^ COLOR FILM joi the professional mo- 
tion picture industry Is an entirely new, 
synthetic polymci which is also a color 
former It is a product which tal^es the 
place of both the gelatin binder and the 
color former heretofore used, providing 
restdts in excellent color r tpi oduction and 
improved image 

Science News Letter, July 23, 1949 
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Palladium, sister of platinum, is increas- 
ingly used m jewelry 

A crane equipped with a modern 29-inch 
round electromagnet can lift five tons 

Some half a million fish-hoo\s are made 
a day m the United States; amateur fisher- 
men buy 50% of them 

Even the buds that feed extensively on 
seeds most of the year feed largely on 
insects during the spring. 

Platinum has been known to the scien- 
tific world only about 200 years, while 
gold has been in use some 6,000 years. 

The 194S world production of non-ferrous 
metals was 268% greater than in prewar 
days 

Standard weights most generally used 
are made of brass, platinum and aluminum 
are often used for weights of one gram or 
less. 



The present year marks the 400th anni- 
versary of Bahia, Brazil, a Portuguese set- 
tlement 16 years older than the St August- 
ine settlement m Florida 


Non-broadcast televinon service will prob- 
ably do many jobs in the near future in- 
cluding the guarding of asylum and prison 
corridors and making it possible to watch 
chemical or radioactivity action fiom a 
protected position 


The population of the world has doubled 
in the past century, according to the best 
estimates available, in 1850 it was some 
1,091,000,000, it is thought 

The North Atlantic 1949 iceberg season, 
which ended June 15, was the mildest 
and shortest in lecent years, m othei yeais 
It has continued as late as August 

One of the world’s best cows is a 16-year 
old Holstein at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege which has produced 236,325 pounds 
of milk containing 7,466 pounds of butterfat 
up to about April 1, 1949 

Some of the so-called carnivorous plants 
that trap and digest insects are so inde- 
pendent of the normal sources of nitrates 
that they are able to live in extremely poor 
?oil. 
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RCA Laboratones developed 
a copper mesh witli 2,250,000 
tiny openings to the square inch 
for the television camera “eye '' 



-finer fe/eir/sien ^iefures i/)roc/<^^ 7 ^/s su^er-fine mes/f 


In RCA Image Ortliicon televi- 
sion cameras you will find a super- 
fine copper mesh Until a new 
technique foi making such screen 
was discovered at RCA Labora- 
tories, onlv coarse and irregular 
mesh— which obstructed 60% of 
the pictme— was available. 

Today, through RCA leseaich, 
such mesh can be made with 1500 
gossamer wires to the linear inch 


An ordinary pinhead will cover about 
7000 of its tiny openings 
By RCA’s technique— now producing 
commercial quantities of 200- and 500- 
mesh screens — the mesh is so fine, so 
regular in structure, that it is invisible 
on home television receivers . . , and as 
much as 85% more television picture 
passes through. 

You benefit— many times 

This new type of - super-fine wire 
mesh, and the technique for making 


it, like most major developments in 
all-electionic television, is another 
RCA Laboiatoiies fxst. Leadeiship 
in science and engineeiing adds 
mlue beyond price to any product or 
seivice of RCA and RCA Victor. 

* + * 

The newest developments tn radio, tele- 
vision, and electronics may be seen in action 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street, N Y Admission is free, and you are 
cordially invited Radio Corporation of 
America, Radio City, N. Y 20. 



jftAOMa conjronjmoM of 
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MEDICINE 

Cancer Treatment Test 

The ratio of the amount of two chemicals in the 
blood reveals the effectiveness of a cancer treatment and 
also shows the progress that cancer patients make. 


> A BLOOD test that will tell within 24 
hours whether a new canccx treatment is 
going to be effective or not has been de- 
veloped by Dr P M West and Jessamine 
HillnrJ of the University of California at 
Los Angeles Medical School in cooperation 
with the Birmingham Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital 

A second feature of the test, its ability 
to show the progress of individual cancer 
patients, has already led to its being adopted 
as a standard procedure at the Birmingham 
Hospital Any change in the patient’s con- 
dition, whether accelerated spread of the 
cancer or sudden development of resistance, 
IS promptly detected by the method 

The test involves charting the raUo of 
the amount of two chemicals in the blood 
The chemicals are enzyme inhibitors, so- 
called because they slow down the action 
of enzymes Familiar example of an en- 
zyme is pepsin which helps digestion of 
food in the stomach The many other 
enzymes of the body play equally impor- 
tant parts in body chemical processes 

The enzymes concerned in the cancer 
treatment test are rennin and chymotrypsin 


The concentration of the chymotrypsin 
slow-downer, or inhibitor, is directly re- 
lated to tumor growth, while the concen- 
tration of the rennin inhibitor reflects the 
resistance of the patient 
When cancer treatment is effective, the 

AERONAUTICS 

Suction Slots 

> AMERICAN planes of the Flying-Wing 
type may soon have long slots extending 
along the wing surface through which air 
will be sucked into the plane from the 
outer layer close to the surface, the so- 
called boundary layer which causes heavy 
drag Research looking forward to use of 
such slots is well along by engineers of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc, Hawthorne, Calif, 
makers of the present Flying Wings 
Scientists describe the boundary layer 
as the blanket of air made up of paper- 
thin layers which slide over each other 
immediately adjacent to the surface of an 
airplane in flight This air envelope de- 


concentration of the rennin inhibitor is 
elevated well above that of the chymotryp- 
sui inhibitor When the treatment is not 
effective and the patient is failing, the 
chymotrypsin inhibitor rises sharply and 
the rennin inhibitor drops to a low level 
Unusual growth, such as occurs not 
only in cancer but in post-surgical cases, 
pregnancy and many infections, also affects 
the two inhibitors The test, therefore, is 
never interpreted m terms of tumor growth 
unless interfering complications are absent 
The test is not for cancer itself, and is not 
used unless a diagnosis of cancer has been 
made by the usual methods 
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Reduce Drag 

velops miniature eddies and turbulences, 
which claw at the surface of the airplane, 
creating a large part of the drag which 
holds the plane back 
The idea behind the use of slots on the 
wings to remove part of the boundary 
layer and thus decrease drag is not new. 
The British, late in 1947, announced a 
twm-jet flying wing type of plane already 
at that time making flight tests which 
had a slot running spanwise across a large 
part of the wing through which boundary 
layer air was sucked 
The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, m its laboratories and wind 
tunnels at Langley Field, Va, has earned 
out considerable research on the slotted 
wing and has already issued a report indi- 
cating Its belief that the method offers 
substantial improvement on thick, high-lift 
wings The research is directed toward the 
reduction of drag in the relatively thin- 
section wings characteristic of modern, high- 
speed airplanes to extend their range 
Northrop’s research program is directed 
toward controlling the boundary layer by 
means of narrow slots arranged m ranks 
A pump in the airplane creates suction in 
the slots, whisking off the boundary layer 
air into the plane itself, and exhausting 
It behind By contmually drawing off the 
lower boundary layer air the heavy “build 
up” which leads to drag-inducing tur- 
bulence is avoided, and the atmospheric 
blanket which surrounds the airplane re- 
mams thin and smooth 
With the use of slots on the wings of 
planes of the Flymg Wing type, decreased 
drag will save much fuel and give the 
aircraft far greater range Northrop states 
that Its engineers think that a Flying 
Wing so equipped could be operated on 
one-fourth the power required for a simi- 
lar airplane not so equipped These engi- 
neers estimate that the B-49 Flying Wmg, 
with boundary layer control, could make 
a non-stop flight, without refueling, around 
the earth at the equator 

Sci«nco Naws Letter, July 30, 1949 



ROUND-THE-WORLD RANGE— Flying Wtngs equipped with boundary 
layer control which reduces drag would be capable of flying non-stop 
around the globe, returning to the take-off point without refueling. This 
drawing illustrates \the possible increase in range with this device although 
Flying Wings incorporating this device are not being built at presents 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Confirm Opposites Attract 


^ IN picking a wife or a husband, the 
old saying that “Opposites attract,” holds 
good This IS confirmed in a study of 271 
couples by Dr Horace Gray, of the Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine 

Each husband and wife was classified ac- 
cordmg to Jung’s psychological types A 
person’s interests may be turned inward 
toward the world of his own thoughts and 
feelings, or he may be interested primarily 
m other people and in things His way 
of perceiving things may be by his faculties 
of sensation or by intuition His judgments 
may be based on thinking or on feeling 
In only 40 couples, 15% of the group 
studied, w^ere husband and wife alike in 
all three respects In another 15% they 
w^ere straight opposites — different in all 
three respects 

Most common picture w'as that of the 
extra\ ert-sensation-thinking husband mai- 
ried to an extravert-sensation-feelmg wife 
CouplC', that are alike in two respects and 
complementary in one make up 38% of 
the group 

The attraction is greatest m the field 
of attitude, le, betw^een introverts and 
extiave-ts, 61% weie opposite m this re- 
gard. Next the mutual allure between mar- 
riage partners w^ts greatest in the aspect 
of judgment, 59% w'ere opposite in that 
one w as of the thinking type and the other 
feeling The pull of opposites m the field 
of perception, that is, between sensation 
and intuition types was lowest, affecting 
only 52% 

Intuition, despite the popular idea that 
it facilitates human understanding, may 
actually be a handicap to getting and 
staying married, Dr Gray found 

Single people, he observed, are more 
often intuitn e than are married people 
And divorced people are more often of tlie 


intuitiye type than aie the mairied or the 
w idowed 

Dr Giay warns against condemning any 
paiticular type Each type has its useful- 
ness, he says, and each has its limitations 
Intelligence has nothing to do with any 
type And neither has emotion, there is 
little evidence to support the common 
notion among feeling-type people that then 
emotions and humanity are somehow more 
sensitive than m thinking-type people 

Details of Dr Gray’s study are reported m 
die JouRNVL OF Social Psychology (May) 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

GEOLOGY 

Commercial Lode Tin Not 
Found in Alaska 

> THERE IS tin m Alaska, probably not 
much, but enough to w^arrant a government 
survey A report on it is now available 
No lode tin of commeicial grade was 
found in the district investigated, but an 
appreciable amount of placer tin still re- 
mains m the Potato mountain tin placer 
district, the report states 

This distiict IS neai the tip of Seward 
peninsula and is just across the Bering 
strait from Siberia It produced some 1,500 
tons of tin concentrates in the first two 
decades of the present century, but none 
since It IS one of the few places on the 
North American continent where tin has 
ever been mined commercially The United 
States IS dependent on foreign countries 
for this vastly important and widely used 
strategic and industrial metal, supplies 
coming principally from Bolivia and the Far 
East 

The investigation and leport are woik 
of the U S Bureau of Mines Copies of 


the findings aie available without cost 
from the Buieau of Mines, 4800 Foibes 
St, Pittsbuigh The title is Investigahon 
or PoivTo Mountain Tin Placir Dr posits, 
Slwvrd Peninsuta, Nortiiwisiern Alaska 
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9 RADIO 

Saturday f August 6, J 15 p m , EDST 
“Advtntuics in Scicnci” with W itson Davis, di- 
rector of Scitncc Servo e, ovti Columhia Broad- 
casting System 

Dr J E Ilohson, dncilor of St uiford Re- 
search Institute, Palo Alto, Calif , will talk 
ihout “1 ood fioin Algae” 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Claim We Are Misled 

Lack of love and understanding toward others in 
world leaders is attacked by a scientist who sees humanity 
doomed unless new human values are adopted. 


^ THE wo^'ld’s leaders are misleading us 
So declaied Dr M F Ashley Montagu, 
physical anthropologist of Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

“Our woild at the present time,” he says 
in a report to the JourNx\l or Soci\l Psy- 
chology (May), “is largely directed by 
criminally irresponsible adventurers and 
cynical and complacent men who have 
grown old in the ways of self-interest and 
ultranationalism Unless their place is taken 
by men of understanding and humility 
whose guiding principle is love, the vvmrld 
of man is doomed ” 

“Men wdio do not love one another are 
sick,” declared Dr Montagu 

‘ Thev a''e sick,” he explains, “not from 
any sickness arising within themselves, but 
f'-om a sickness which the malorganization 
ol their societies has thiust upon them 
‘The belief m false values, m competi- 
tion instead of cooperation, in class and 
race and nitionil p'-eiudice instead of love, 
m narrow selH^h interests instead of al- 
truism, in atomism (especially atombomb- 
isin) instead of universalism, in the value 
of the dollar instead of the value of man, 
rep’-esents social man turning upon all 
tint IS biologically good m him” 

Love and cooperation among men as 
nitu-al states have a support m the findings 
of biological sciences, Dr Montagu shows 
Cooperation is essential to survival, he 
decla'es 

The habit of thinking of evolution in 
terms of the struggle for existence in which 
the fittest are alone selected for survival 
while the weakest are ruthlessly condemned 
to extinction is not only an incorrect view 
of the facts, but is a habit of diought which 
has done a considerable amount of harm, 
Dr Montagu says 

Certainly, aggressiveness does exist m 
natuie, he explains, but there is also a 
heilthy non-ruthless competition, and there 
d o exist strong drives tow aids social and 
ccopeiative behavior These forces do not 
operate independently but together, as a 
whole, and the evidence strongly indicates 
that of all these drives the principle of 
cooperation is the most dominant, and bio- 
logically the most important 
Even plananan woims, Dr Montagu has 
found, help each other to survive damag- 
ing ultraviolet ravs w hen they are together 
Man, Dr Montagu says, has no need to 
create a cooperative mood for himself by 
denying his savage strivings to be otherwise 
The impulses toward cooperative behavior 
are already present at birth and need only 
to be cultivated 


“The infant of most vertebiates is 
equipped with the ability to compete with 
the universe for attention, and it generally 
succeeds in eliciting cooperative behavior, 
usually fi om one oi both parents ” 

Dependency begins before birth. Dr 
Montagu points out 

“The reproductive process is a coopera- 
tive one, and m addition development as 
one of a litter or group of siblings repre- 
sents anothei early experience in the de- 
velopment of cooperation, development 
within a family represents a still further 
expel lence in the learning and practice of 
cooperation ” 

As the child matures, the socializing 
process continues and he becomes more 
and more dependent, more and moie bound 
to others 

“Man does not want to be independent,” 
Dr Montagu says, “to be free m the sense 
of functioning independently of the intei- 
ests of his fellows, freely and detached This 
kind of negative independence leads to 
lonesoineness, isolation, and fear 

‘What man w^ants is that positive free- 
dom which follows the pattern of his life 
IS an infant within the family, dependent 
security, the feeling that one is part of a 
group, accepted, wanted, loved and lov- 
ing ” 
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FORESTRY 

Find Rival Tannin Source 
In Mexican Seed-Pod 

^ THE seed-pod of the cascalote tree from 
nearby Mexico is a promising iival to the 
wood of the Argentine quebracho tree as 
a source of tannin for American leather, it 
was revealed by Armour Research Founda- 
tion of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
which operates a research laboiatory in 
Mexico Citv 

The Mexican product is also satisfactory 
for use m cont oiling the viscositjr of the 
so-called muds used m drilling deep oil 
w^ells Some 409c> of the South American 
quebracho pioduct imported to this country 
IS used for this purpose Pumped down the 
hollow shaft that carries the rotating drill, 
these muds lubricate the drill, and bring 
the cuttings to the surface through the 
space surrounding the dull shaft Proper 
viscosity IS essential, and to secure it an 
additive to the usual clay-water mixture 
IS needed 

Cascalote has long been used in Mexi- 
co in a crude form for leather tanning 
The new development is a process that 


yields a stable concentrated extract of 
tannin suitable for export The cascalote 
tree is plentiful m certain sections of Mex- 
ico, and only the seed-pod is used to obtain 
the tannin Quebracho trees in South 
America are becoming less plentiful be- 
cause the tree must be cut down to obtain 
its extract 

The United States imports of quebracho 
in recent years have been about 100,000 
tons annually at a cost of about $40,000,000 
a yeai, according to D- Francis Godwin 
of the Foundation’s staff About %% has 
come from Aigentina, whose price control 
policies and recent Ang'o-Argentine trade 
pact discussions have tended to make 
U S -Argentine trade mo^e difficult 

Science News Letier/ July 30/ 1949 

AERONAUTICS-ENGINEERING 

Non-Skid Brake Device 
Will Aid Plane Landings 

> A NON-SKID brake device which will 
let planes land in a shoiter space with 
greater safety has been announced by the 
Boeing All plane Company in Seattle 

An automatic electiomc valve system 
reduces the braking power when the speed 
of the wheels drops to almost the skid- 
ding point By preventing skidding, the 
system brings the plane to a stop sooner 
Added advantage claimed is a saving in 
tire wear 

Tests on the new system were made 
with truck-tiailer, towed along plane run- 
ways at high speeds 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 



ANTLSKID.DEVICE—The centers 
of all four main wheels of the Strata- 
freighter are equipped with this 
automatic device which sets braking 
action to prevent skids from any 
cause. It weighs only three and one- 
half pounds. 
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MEDICINE 

Blood Casts Aid Injured 


^ CASTS made of solid blood can repair 
severed nerve ends The new blood casts 
were described to the Fourth International 
Congress on Otolaryngology in London by 
Dr J A Sullivan of Toronto 

The casts are used on patients who have 
suffered wounds that cut their facial nerves 
or who have had tumors removed from a 
nerve 

The nerve stumps are sewn end to end, 

BOTANY 

English Grow 

^ THE English, it is generally admitted, 
are quite hardy As gardeners, some of 
them would seem even foolhardy For 
they grow poison ivy as an ornamental 
vine* 

Not long ago, an American botanist, 
leafing through a prewar nurseryman’s 
catalog from England, came upon this 
astonishing entry 

"Rhus Toxicodendron Lmn The Ameri- 
can ‘Poison Ivy’, a loose, rambling shrub 
or climber; the sap contains an irritant 
poison Although a wonderful piece of 
brilliant autumn colour it should not be 
planted where likely to be handled” 

The starded botanist set o5 a chain of 
inquiry which wound up at the London 
headquarters of the Royal Horticultuial 
Society The response 
“As far as they are aware the plant is 
still permitted to be sold freely here It is 
essentially grown by the plant connoisseur, 
who cultivates it as an ornamental for 
Its beautiful autumn foliage 
“The attitude here is that while some 
people are sensitive to its toxin, by no 
means all people are It has never shown 
any tendency to become a weed here and 
IS not found growing wild There have 
been cases of Rhus toxicodendron derma- 
titis (ivy poisoning), but it is so rare here 
that the diagnosis is often missed until 
someone with special knowledge of the 
plant pomts it out 

“The beautifully coloured autumn leaves 
have even been used by horticulturahsts 
to set displays of their fruit at horti- 
cultural shows ” 

The very first Englishman to encounter 
poison ivy and write about it took an 
equally cool view of the plant He was 
none other than the redoubtable Capt 
John Stmth, who met up with poison ivy 
during the early days of the Virginia col- 
onization. For a man with his reputation 
as a first-class freehand ^aggerator, Capt. 
John Smith gives an exceedingly conserva- 
tive description 

“The poisonous weed, being m shape 
but httle different from our English yvie; 


with fine sutures, or stitches Then the 
sutured ends are placed m a flexible mold 
and some of the patient’s own liquid 
plasma is poured m The blood solidifies 
in three to seven minutes, after which the 
mold IS removed, leaving the severed nerve 
ends encased in a cast of solid plasma 
Dr Sullivan reported that this method 
knits the nerve ends together most effec- 
tively 
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Poison Ivy 

but being touched causeth reddness, itch- 
inge, and lastly blysters, the which how- 
soever, after a while they passe away of 
themselves without further harme, yet be- 
cause for the time they are somewhat paine- 
full, and in aspect dangerous, it hath got 
ten itself an ill name, although question- 
lesse of noe very ill nature ” 

Yes, the English are a hardy race 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Quick Detection Possible 
For Chicken Tuberculosis 

^ A QUICK method for detecting tuber- 
culosis in chickens was described by Drs. 
A. G Karlson and W H Feldman of the 
Mayo Foundation and Dr M R Zmober 
of the U S Bureau of Animal Industry 
to the American Vetermary Medical As- 
sociation m Detroit To a drop of the bird’s 
blood a drop of a tuberculosis antigen is 
added A cloudy precipitate mdicates that 
the chicken is diseased; if the bird is healthy, 
the fluid remains clear This test is more 
accurate than the older tuberculin test, the 
two researchers declared It gave posiUve 
readmgs wherever the tuberculin test was 
positive, but also correctly indicated num- 
bers of fowl to be tuberculous where the 
tuberculin test gave only negative results 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

ICHTHYOLOGY 

Philifipine Fish Killed by 
DDT Anti-Mosquito Spray 

^ YOUNG fish m shallow rearing ponds 
in the Philippines were killed in large 
numbers when the area was sprayed with 
DDT to control malaria mosquitoes, re- 
ports Dr. Earl S Herald, curator of 
aquatic biology at the Stem hart Aquarium 
in Golden Gate Park 
The losses occurred m a big lot of 
young milkfish, a species of considerable 
economic importance in the Philippines, 


The owner of the ponds tried to reduce 
the damage by increasing the depth of the 
water, nevertheless he lost about half of 
his entire stock Because of his protests, 
no further spraying was done over his 
ponds 

Dr Heiald also notes that anothei Phil- 
ippine fish known as snakehead or mud- 
fish are often killed by anii-malanal DDT 
spraying Some Filipinos captuie and eat 
such poisoned fish, but thus far none of 
them has been repoited as suffering any 
ill consequences 

As a matter of fact, human beings seem 
to be tougher than snakes in this respect, 
for numbers of water-dwelling serpents 
have been killed by eating DDT’d fish 

Dr Herald made his studies while serv- 
ing as a member of the Army Air Force 
Committee on Aerial Dispersal of Insecti- 
cides 
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AERONAUTICS 

Large-Size Flying Boats 
Superior to Landplanes 

y THE flying boat is superior to the land- 
plane in large sizes, the Anglo-American 
joint aeronautical conference was told in 
New York by D Keith-Lucas of Short 
Brothers and Harland, Ltd, England The 
large flymg-boat is superior in the three 
things that pertain to the overall efficiency 
of an air line* economics, safety and reli- 
ability, he stated 

The landplane is the more efficient only 
m the smaller sizes, he continued, and only 
if by efficiency is meant its aerodynamic 
and structural efficiency as a flying ma- 
chine The greater the size, the greater is 
the advantage of the flying boat, until, on 
economic grounds, particularly in connec- 
tion with provision of airports, it becomes 
impossible for the landplane to compete 

He compared a flying boat and a land- 
plane dynamically similar, powered by the 
same engine, having the same range and 
able to carry the same weight of pay load 
The flying boat is lighter than the land- 
plane at weights greater than 100,000 
pounds, he said, and faster at extremely 
high weights But the landplane and the 
flying boat will have the same speed if they 
are large enough, this point of equal 
speed occurs somewhere between 250,000 
and 500,000 pounds gross weight 

For practical purposes, the difference 
in performance between the flying boat and 
the landplane is extremely small at weights 
greater than about 250,000 pounds The 
availability of bases and the distance to 
alternate landing places overshadow the 
flying efficiency. Future safety requirements 
will demand longer runways and alternate 
airports for landplanes, he declared, which 
can be provided only at an enormous capi- 
tal expenditure that even military necessity 
jjiight not justify 
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ASTRONOMY 

Find New Sky Object 

A minor planet or asteroid, which comes closer to 
the sun than any previously discovered, has been spotted 
at the new observatory at Mount Palomar. 


^ TtlE first great sky discovery made by 
the new observatory on Mount Palomar may 
help astronomers unravel the mystery of 
the origin of the solar system 
Baade’s object, a minor planet, or aste- 
roid, discovered late last month by Dr 
Walter Baade with the 48-inch Schmidt 
telescope at Palomar, may continue to be 
observed as it follows its unique path 
around the sun, latest computations indi- 
cate 

The new asteroid comes closer to the 
sun than any previously discovered, ap- 
proaching within 22,000,000 miles Thus, its 
elongated, football-shaped orbit, or path, 
takes It within the orbit of the planet Mer- 
cury at its nearest approach to the sun, and 
out beyond the orbit of Mars at its greatest 
distance, 156,000,000 miles from the sun 
Believed to be only about nine-tenths of 
a mile m diameter, the new baby planet is 
now estimated to take only 343 days to 
complete one journey around the sun 
Drs Robert S Richardson and Seth B 
Nicholson of the Palomar and Mount Wil- 
son Observatories base their figures on five 
observations which have been made since 
Dr Baade first found the new asteroid on 
photographic plates made June 26 
If astronomers can contmue to keep track 
of It, the new discovery may give important 
data for studies of the solar system Be- 
cause of Its path. It is expected to help as- 
tronomers determine the mass of the planet 
Mercury, which is still relatively uncertain 
The wide-eyed, 48-inch Schmidt telescope 
with which the new minor planet was dis- 
coveied is the largest of its kind, though 
smaller than the more famous 200-inch 
’scope on Palomar Mountain 
Too faint to be seen by the naked eye, 
the new asteroid is near the bright star, 
Antares 

At Its closest approach to the sun, the 
new find is estimated to have a tempera- 
ture as high as 1,000 degrees Fahienheit, 
although the surface temperature is prob- 
ably lower But at its greatest distance from 
the sun, six months later, its surface is well 
below the freezing point of water 
It comes even closer to the earth than it 
does to the sun, 4,000,000 miles at its near- 
est approach But this is much farther from 
the earth than an asteroid called Hermes, 
which once came within 485,000 miles of 
the earth 

Hermes disappeared, however, and was 
not observed again, so the new minor 
planet may be the closest one to us which 
astronomers can keep track of m its flight. 
If It IS, Dr, Baade will get credit for dis- 
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covery of both the closest and most distant 
asteioids to the earth which scientists have 
been able to compute orbits for The Palo- 
mar astronomer, just 25 years ago in 1924, 
also discovered the minor planet, Hidalgo, 
most distant asteroid on record, which gets 
out to 900,000,000 miles from the sun 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

UNESCO Meeting Studies 
Work of Science Clubs 

^ CREATING and encouraging interest in 
science thiough club work was discussed 
at an international meeting of science club 
ieadeis held m Pans by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Oi- 
ganization 

Watson Davis, directoi of Science Serv- 
ice, Washington, D C, attended the meet- 
ing at which the work of Science Clubs 
of America, administered by Science Serv- 
ice, was studied 

Mr Davis told the club leadeis that 
Science Clubs of America now has 15,000 
affiliated clubs in the United States and 
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other coimtries, with a third of a million 
boys and girls participating m the program 
In addition to the year-round club activity, 
Science Clubs of America also conducts the 
annual Science Talent Search for the West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships 

Dr Pierre Auger, director of the depart- 
ment of natural sciences of UNESCO, was 
chairman of the international meeting 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

Micrograft Method Saves 
Weak Hybrid Plants 

^ MICROGRAFTING, an exceedingly 
delicate technique in plant surgery, is be- 
ing used by Dr A F Blakeslee of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass , to save weak 
but valuable hybrid plants, useful in the 
broad program of research into the cause 
of cancel 

The tiny plants, so w'^ak that they are 
not even able to break through the seed- 
coat and spiout m the normal manner, are 
carefully removed from the seeds and 
nourished for a time in test-tubes on special 
food mixtuies When they are about an 
LMghth of an inch long they are grafted into 
the stems of vigorous plants related to 
them 

Each giaft is covered with a “micro- 
greenhouse” consisting of a gelatine cap- 
sule, which has been coated with nail 
polish to keep it from softening when wet 
This protects the seedling against drying 
until the graft “takes ” 
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SAVING WEAK PLANTS — Hybrid plants too weak to survive under their 
own power are grafted into the stems of related vigorous plants. Micro- 
grafting, as this delicate plant surgery is called, is the work of Dr. A. F, 
Blakeslee of Smith College, shown here. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Red, White and Blue Eyes 
Help Trace Bees’ Flight 

^ RED', white- and blue-eyed bees are 
being bred at the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Davis, Calif 
by artificial insemination methods This is 
not a patriotic stunt, nor do the unusual 
eye colors have any particular value in 
themselves 

They are being used by Dr H H Laid- 
law as natural markers Bees with qualities 
which he \vishes to study, such as efficient 
Eight patterns and long working lues, are 
having these colored eyes bred into their 
strains, so that they may be easily observed 
at work Hitherto it has been necessary 
to mark individual bees with tiny spots of 
paint — a laborious and somewhat touchy 
job 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

ZOOLOGY 

“Extinct" Elephant Seals 
Stage Comeback ofF Mexico 

^ ELEPHANT seals, once thought extinct, 
a’^e staging a rapid comebick in Mexicai 
offsho’*e waters, and may some day re- 
occupy their old-time range off the south- 
ern California coast, states Dr. George A 
Bartholomew of the Untsersitv of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 

Elephant seals are huge animals, as much 
as 20 feet long and attaining several tons 
in weight Thev get their name from the 
peculiar proboscis-like snout 
In former times thev were hunted for 
their oil, which is much like whale-oil 
During the nineteenth century the hunt 
was pushed so hard that it was thought 
the species had become extinct 
However, a small number of survivors 
were discovered on the Guadalupe Islands 
off the coast of Lower California Thu 
area was made a permanently closed sanc- 
tuary by the Mexican government They 
have now multiplied to such an extent 
that a few hav e appeared on the Coronados 
islands off San Diego, and on the Channel 
islands farther northwest 
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GEOLOGY 

Backward-Flowing River 
Forms Delta at Wrong End - 

^ THE fabulous horse with its head where 
Its tail ought to be has a counterpart in a 
short river in the State of Maine, which has 
a delta at its head instevd of at its mouth 
This curious phenomenon is described in 
the journal, Science (July 15), by Dr C N 
Savage of Kent State University, Kent, O 
The stream, known as Dead River, nor- 
mally drams water from Androscoggin 
Lake into the Androscoggin River Its 
course, mainly northwesterly, is six or seven 


miles long It is very sluggish, since the 
usual difference in level between lake and 
liver IS only four or five feet 

How'ever, duiing the time of spring 
fieshets, the high-water level in the Andros- 
coggin River becomes highei than die lake, 
and the cm rent in the Dead Rivei is re- 
versed, so that It “flows backvvaid” into 
the lake At such times, the iiver watei is 
heavy with rock silt, and this burden, 
dropped when the cun eat of the Dead 
River enters the still water of the lake, is 
forming the delta 

The delta is now about one and one-half 
miles long and a quartei of a mile wide 
Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

PALEONTOLOGY 

insects in Baltic Amber 
Held Older Than Estimated 

^ \NTS and other insects embalmed m 
Baltic-iegion amber may have their ages 
revised upward quite radically Hitherto 
they have been consideied to be of Lovvei 
Oligocene date, some 8,000,000 oi 9,000,000 
vears old 

Now, however, at least two outstanding 
scientists hold them to belong to the much 
earlier Lower Eocene, near the beginning 
of the Age of Mammals, and a good 55,- 
000,000 or 60,000,000 veirs old This new 
dating IS agreed on bv Dr Frank M Car- 
pentei, Harvard Umveisity entomologist 
and Dr J P Marble, geologist ot the U S 
N itioml Museum 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Science Teachers Urge 
Foundation Bill Passage 

^ THE Board of Diiectors of the National 
Science Teachers Association has urged 
passage of a bill to create a national science 
foundation 

A resolution adopted by tlie board sup- 
ported the bill introduced by Rep J. Percy 
Priest, D, Tenn, which is now before the 
Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives A similar measure passed the 
Senate in March 

Other resolutions adopted by the group 

Condemned ‘ all efforts to stop medical 
research, including the essential use of ex- 
perimental animals ” 

Urged that science be made a part of the 
“core’’ curriculum m schools, with a science 
sequence of courses m the secondary 
schools based on full elementary school 
science programs 

Asked the Association to continue its 
studies of new and existing equipment and 
supplies and new techniques for science 
teaching 

Called for reemphasis of the “necessity 
for freedom of scientific research and for 
freedom of interchange of scientific 
thought ” 
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CHEMISTRY 

Traces of Toxic Gases 
Found in Cigarette Smoke 


> TESTS made with a mechanical chain 
smokei have levealed that cigaiette smoke 
contains the toxic gases, carbon monoxide 
and acetylene — hut in amounts too small 
to be dangeious 

The machine smoked 10 packs of ciga- 
rettes eveiy eight houis, and John B Fishel 
and J F Haskins of the Ohio State Uni- 
veisity Reseaich Foundation m Columbus, 
O , made a chemical study of the smoke 
They did not compaie clifTeieiit biancls 


Then findings in the 27 cubic inches 
of smoke given ofl by the avaage cigaiette 
theie IS 39r carbon monoxide, 7 7% caihon 
dioxide and bare tiaces of acetylene and 
hvdrogen sulfide 

The chemists have icpoiicd then woik 
m the magazine, iNntisiiuvL vnd Encunfir- 
ING ClirMlSTRV (Itllv) 
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GENETICS ^ 

Polish Biologist Straddles 
Soviet and Western Views 


BIOLOGY in iion-curtamed Poland is 
apparently endeavoring to steei a middle 
course between the new “orthodoxy” of 
the Mitchunn-Lysenko school in Russia 
and the kind of life science considered 
valid in the rest of the woild In a recent 
publication. Pi of Stanislavv Skowron of the 
Jagellonian Umveisity, Krakow, has this , 
to say 

“Today the science ot heieditv can supply 
direct proof of the evolutionary processes 
The gene is no more regarded as an ab- 
stract entity but has become localized in 
the nucleus of a cell as r concrete functional 
unit hlodern genetics has also taken into 
account the influence of environment, as 
every trait of the oiganism is the result of 
cooperation of all genes with the environ- 
mental conditions ” 

All this agrees very closely with the posi- 
tion of geneticists and biologists generally 
m the West Prof Skowron, however, makes 
a bow towards the East 

“A new light has now been thrown on 
the controversial problems of heredity of 
acquired tiaits by the investigations of Rus- 
sian scientists who have discoveied new 
methods of dealing with this basic piob- 
lem One should expect that in the near 
future It will be possible to combine the 
principles of orthodox genetics with these 
new discoveries ” 
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AERONAUTICS 

Supersonic Air Jet 
Used in Airflow Studies 

> A “WIND TUNNEL” that is not a 
tunnel is m use at the airplane dnision 
plant ot the Curtiss-Wnght Corporation, 
Columbus, O , tor basic research in air 
flow phenomena Its most important unit 
IS a three-inch nozzle from which a 1,200- 
mile gale can be delivered 

Anothei unit is a calibration stand to 
measure the \elocity of the air coming 
horn the nozzle Models of planes and 
missiles are attached to this stand and 
data relative to the effects of the an pass- 
ing o\er them aie obtained The investiga- 
tions made with this setup aie similar to 
those made elsewhere wnth enclosed wnnd 
tunnels 

To obtain the highest speed of the supei- 
sonic jet, ur is toiced through the nozzle 
at 6,500 cubic feet a minute The lesulting 
bhst will knock a man over if he gets m 
its path Shock waves created bv the ter- 
rific force ot the air are clearly \ isible when 
the ]et is operating, Curtiss-Wnght offi- 
cials state 
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RADIO 

Wider Use of Television 
in Movies Foreseen 

^ WIDER use of theater television seiMce 
IS foreseen and the Federal Communications 
Commission has recently sent a lettei to 
several organizations interested, inviting 
suggestions relative to the minimum tre 
quencv required, specific frequency bands 
desiiable, and other information fo use 
m issuing authorizations 

The Commission first opened the door 
tor experimentation with radio relays tor 
the development of theater tele\ ision in 
1945 m a general allocation hearing con- 
ducted near the end of the w\ar The Com 
mission made available on a shared basis 
with other services the 475 to 920 mega- 
cycle bind, as well as certain frequency 
bands in the 1,000 to 13,000 megacycle 
portion of the radio spectrum, and the 
bands 16,000 to 18,000 and 26,000 to 30,000 
megacycles 

The first authorizations issued bv the 
Commission for experimentation w ith rad.o 
relays for theater television purpO'>es were 
granted on Nov 18, 1947, to what is now 
Paramount Television Productions, Inc 
This permission authorized on a temporary 
basis expei imentation on frequency bands 
in the 2,000 to 7,000 megacycle regions in 
the area of New Yoik City Authorization 
was granted to Twentieth Century-Fox 


Film Corporation late in 1948 for expei i- 
mentation in the 2,000, the 7,000 and the 
13,000 megacycle regions 

Two methods of television progiams in- 
side motion picture theaters are in use 
In one the television program is projected 
directly to the theater screen In the other, 
the television pictures aie photogiaphed 
on regular 35-miIhmeter film, and this film 
IS used to thiovv pictures on the screen with 
the use of the regular motion picture pro- 
jector 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Indian Relics from D. C. 
Given to Smithsonian 

^ LONG befoie Washington was built on 
the banks of the Potomac, an Indian town 
of some 300 families occupied part of what 
IS now the District of Columbia Capt John 
Smith visited this settlement in 1608, but 
subsequent history shows little of this par- 
ticular tribe The led men seem to have 
just faded away befoie the oncoming ot 
the wdiites 

A Luge colleLtion of arrowheads and 
other things used by inhabitants of this 
lo^t Indian town has lUst been presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution bv George- 
town Univeisitv The aititacts vveie col- 
lected about 50 veais ago by Di Louis A 
Kengla, who picked most of them up in 
open fields that are now covered by city 
blocks 

Good stone for ai row-head purposes 
seems to have been lacking, the collection 
indicates Local mateiials consisted mainly 
of browm quartzite and vv hite quartz, 
which are hard and difficult to Bake prop- 
erly The lost tribe therefore imported a 
softer stone, known as rhyolite, Lorn vvTat 
H now Pennsylvania 
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AERONAUTICS 

Flashing Lights Suggested 
For Private Planes 

^ FLASHING position lights for all night- 
ffving priv ate airplanes, similar to those 
now required on transports, vveie recom- 
mended bv the U S Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, but no immediate steps 
are proposed to make their installation 
compulsory 

Inexpensive versions of the blinking 
lights are now'’ available, costing from $4 
to $20, and weighing f i om three to 20 
ounces They require very little electric 
power Transport planes long have used 
flashing position lights because they are 
distinctive in the air Steady lights can 
easily be mistaken for stars, CAA officials 
state With lights flashing from 72 to 120 
times a minute, there is little possibility 
of such a mistake 
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TOPOGRAPHY 

Aerial Photos Aid in 
Making Navigational Charts 

See Front Cover 

^ ACCURATE maps for basic defense and 
foi charts used in navigation are now" be- 
ing made by the U S Coast and Geodetic 
Survey from aerial photographs made from 
a U S Coast Guard airplane, as shown 
on this week’s cover of the Science News 
Letter The Coast Guard airplane, with 
'‘pecial photographing equipment, is de- 
voting some nine months each year to this 
work 

The plane used is a converted B-17, Fly- 
ing Fortress of World War II fame The 
camera is clamped to a special permanent 
mount installed in the plane It is a nine- 
lens camera, said to be the only one of 
Its kind in the world The photographs 
aie taken at a height of approximatelv 
13,750 feet Each photograph is 35 inches 
squaie and recoids a ground aiea of about 
120 squaie miles 

The plane requires a crew of eight The 
photographs are taken by two lepresenta- 
tlve^ ot the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Included in areas to be covered are parts 
ot Alaska and the Aleutian islands Woik 
in these areas must be done m a few weeks 
in summei because photos of snow-covered 
teirain aie wo-'thless in map-making 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 

Anchovies and Death Found 
In Soulh American Lake 

^ FOOD and death both lurk for humans 
m the strange waters of Venezuela’s Lake 
Maiacaibo, a scientist at the Smithsonian 
Institution leported 

Dr Leonard P Schultz, curator of fishes 
at the institution, studied the fish life m 
the lake which has both fresh and salt 
water Northern end of Lake Maracaibo 
meets the Caribbean Sea, while the south- 
ern portion is fed by fresh-water rivers 

Anchovies, a herrmg-hke fish best known 
from European waters, are m the lake in 
great quantities, Dr Schultz found, ap- 
paiently unexploited and virtually unknown 
to fishermen. 

Worst menace of the lake’s water is not 
the tiirlv large sharks found there but a 
lelative of the sharks, large sting rays 

Sting rays are flat and plate-shaped, with 
a long, sharp spine sticking out of the tail 
The tail is so powerful that the spine of 
even a small ray can be driven completely 
through a person’s foot The spine is prob- 
ably poisonous 

When wading in tropical waters, push 
your feet along the bottom instead of tak- 
ing steps. Dr Schultz advises This way 
you won’t step on a ray 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 

Electronic Fish-Finder 


This instrument spots for fishermen the location 
of fish, indicates about how many there are, their speed 
and direction of travel, and often their species. 


By DON EDDY 

^ IN THE summer of 1947 the crews of 
14 commercial seining boats out of south- 
ern California ports witnessed a demon- 
stration of fishing magic For days they 
had patrolled the fringes of an enormous 
bed of kelp near Cedros Island off the 
Mexican coast, waiting for schools of tuna 
to leave the kelp and return to the open 
sea Until that happened they dared not 
set their nets, for kelp is a heavy, matted 
seaweed which forms writhing masses that 
can snarl and sink any seme 

Into this stalemate steamed another 
seiner — the Caesar Augusto commanded 
by Capt Larry Zaumch Customarily, Capt 
Zaumch would have joined the waiting 
fleet, instead, he nosed his prow into the 
kelp bed Before dark that day he was 
safely out with his nets intact — and 150,000 
pounds of fresh tuna in his hold In port, 
his bewildered colleagues bombarded him 
with one question How did he do it? 

“Easy^” grinned Capt Zaumch “I 
used a gadget that found holes in the kelp 
bed big enough for my seme, and even 
told me whether there were fish m the 


beneath the ship, numbered lines lan hori- 
zontally, indicating the depth Thus the 
graph was in effect a map of the water 
for hundreds of feet, divided into sections 
each representing one minute’s travel time 
of the vessel 

Across the face of the graph horizontally 
as the ship cruised along, styli were draw- 
ing two roughly parallel lines The top 
line represented the surface of the ocean, 
the bottom one showed the jagged, ii- 
regular outline of the ocean floor below us 
Between the top and bottom lines the 
styh were also drawing scoies of odd- 
shaped doodles, sometimes singly but often 
in clusters “Those are fish,” said Capt 
Goodwin, “singles and little schools ” He 
watched the device until a big black doodle 
formed at a depth of about 40 feet and 
some 100 feet ahead Ringing for reduced 
speed, he said, “That’s a school of men- 
haden ” 

Schools of fish used to be spotted by 
lookouts until the advent of the fish-finder 
Although the lookouts could not see far 
below the surface, especially m bad 
weather, Capt Goodwin clung to tradition 


by keeping three men m a crow’s nest 
atop the mainmast They had seen no 
fish and now repotted they still could see 
none, although the huge school was clearly 
visible on the fish-findeTs giaph 

Maneuveiing his boat to keep the fish 
just ahead without getting close enough to 
alarm them, Capt Goodwin ordered the 
longboats away with the seme By com- 
paring the location of the fish with the 
longboats’ position, he directed the men 
m them until the school was surrounded, 
the seine loweied and the purse-line drawn 
to close It at the bottom Soon we watched 
90,000 shimmering menhaden cascading 
into the hold, on their way to becoming 
vitamins, cosmetic oils, livestock feeds 
and fertilizers “We’d have missed them 
entirely without this gadget,” the captain 
said On two successive weeks previously 
he had caught 200,000 and 300,000 fish 
which no one saw until they were netted 
“I leckon I’ve caught a million moie fish 
with the Bendix DR this yeai than I would 
have caught without it,” Goodwin told me 

Mony Fishermen Doing Well 

Other menhaden fisheinien with whom 
I talked had done about as well The two 
largest schools evei repoited weie located 
with fish-finders last summer Said Joseph 
C Jett, of Reedville, Va, a fleet owner 
who has equipped all his ships “It’s like 


holes.” 

Finds Fish Unerringly 

Then a curiosity, the gadget was a Bendix 
DR (Depth Recorder) — an electronic device 
which started as a navigational aid but has 
recently become the most exciting news in 
the commercial fishing industry Enabling 
fishermen to “see” vast distances under 
water, it finds fish unerringly in sunshine, 
storm, fog, or darkest night 

The Bendix DR shows fishermen instantly 
and accurately where fish are, approxi- 
mately how many there are, how fast and 
m what direction they are tra\eling, and 
m many cases w'hat species 

Although only 2500 of the nation’s 83,000 
commercial fishing craft are equipped with 
fish-finders, the total catch of fish last year 
was 125,000,000 pounds greater than in 
1946, when only a few finders were in use 

To watch the fish-finder at wmrk, I stood 
in the w'heelhouse of a 150-foot purse 
seiner off the Carolina Capes while Capt, 
Roy Goodwin tracked down menhaden, 
one of the most valuable of America’s com- 
mercial fishes Mounted on the bulkhead 
in front of the ship’s helm was a box 
about the size of a portable radio A scroll 
of paper moved slowly across the face of 
the box The paper was lined vertically, 
representmg the undersea area forward and 



MENHADEN FLEET — This fishing fleet at Beaufort, N. C,, lets the fish- 
finder do the work of locating their catchy 




SCIENTIFIC FISHING— Capu Roy 
Goodwtn, skipper of a menhaden 
boat, watches the smudges on the 
graph which Indicate to him where 
a school of fish can be found* 

being down there in a diving suit, only 
better because there’s practically no limit 
to the DR’s visibility” 

The fish-finder operates by sound waves. 
It has long been known that sound travels 
through water at approximately 4800 feet 
per second The practical use of this knowl- 
edge, of course, seemed to be m measuring 
the depth of water, but little was done 
about it until, in 1912, the Titanic rammed 
an unseen iceberg and sank with a loss of 
1517 lives 

Underwater Echoes 

Spurred by world-wide clamor for a de- 
vice which would detect invisible naviga- 
tional hazards, scientists in Europe and 
America hurriedly began to experiment 
with underwater echoes 
In the United States, Prof R A Fes- 
senden developed a powerful oscillator to 
provide sound of great intensity in water 
and an instrument to convert the travel 
time of sound into measurement of dis- 
tance But sounds of audible pitch were 
too easily confused with such noises as 
breaking waves and churning propellers 
Then, m France, scientists Langevin and 
Chilowsky developed an apparatus to pro- 
ject sounds of such high pitch that they 
were inaudible to the human ear but could 
be detected by special listening devices 
Now the path for development was clear- 
ly marked In 1918 the United States Navy 
installed its first echo-sounder By 1925 
echo-sounders had become available to 
commercial vessels to detect shoals and 
obstructions Today, they are used as navi- 
gational aids all over the world 
In operation, continuous streams of 
sounds are emitted from a device on the 
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bottom of the boat The sounds travel in 
a widening cone like shotgun pellets and 
send back echoes when they strike solid 
objects Capturing the echoes, the apparatus 
instantly computes the time elapsed since 
the discharge of the sound, translates this 
time into lineal distance, and figures the 
object’s size, shape, and relative density 
In some instruments (two others besides 
the Bendix are made in the United States, 
one m England and one in Canada) part 
of this information is conveyed to the 
manner by flashing lights or buzzes, but 
the Bendix DR transfers all of it to a 
graph where it appears as a pen-and-ink 
record 

From the earliest tests, experimenters 
were perplexed by mysterious interferences 
Sometimes m deep water with no known 
obstruction within miles, the echoes bounced 
from objects which were fairly close to 
the ship, and apparently moving Evidently 
these strange objects were fish, and it 
was only a step to the realization that if 
fish could be detected with sound waves, 
so could submarines Echo devices in vari- 
ous forms (including radar, which employs 
the same principle in air) thus became 
major tools of modern warfare 

First Application to Fish 

But through the early years, fish remained 
only a nuisance to echo-using mariners 
until a Norwegian, the late Dr Oscar 
Sund, then biological research adviser and 
one of the leading scientists of the Nor- 
wegian Institute of Fisheries, realized that 
an echo device might be a means of finding 
more fish for a hungry world. In 1935 
a research ship carrying the first echo- 
sounder ever installed for the purpose of 
finding fish set out for the Lofoten Fish- 
eries off northern Norway At the controls 
was Dr Sund’s aide, Dr Gunnar Rollefsen, 
now director of the Institute and his coun- 
try’s delegate to the United Nations’ sub- 
committee studying world fisheries 

Long before the fishing banks were 
reached, Dr Rollefsen detected echoes 
bouncing from strange objects just above 
the floor of the sea Although this had been 
presumed to be barren territory, Dr Roll- 
efsen said “I believe they’re fish, 70 to 80 
fathoms deep” Fishermen lowered their 
lines to 75 fathoms — and immediately 
caught codfish! As the exploration con- 
tinued, numerous new fishing banks were 
found and charted 

Oddly enough, owners of fishing boats 
were not excited by the Institute’s report, 
even after a commercial boat out of Bergen 
paid off the cost of an echo-sounder with 
a single catch Part of the apathy was due 
to the high cost of the apparatus and the 
low price of fish, but most of it was be- 
cause of the fishermen’s stubborn adherence 
to the ages-old methods of fishing 

Today this resistance has vanished and 
Norway leads the world in scientific fish- 
ing Nearly all of its major herring boats 
and more than 'half of its ocean-going cod 
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boats carry fish-finders Immensely valuable 
new fishing grounds in that part of the 
world are being discovered, the annual 
catch of herring and cod has been increased 
by a third 

The Bendix DR grew out of World War 
II Echo-sounders then in use were cum- 
bersome and expensive U S military plan- 
ners during the war assigned a top-secret 
project to the Bendix Aviation Corporation 
— to create portable depth recorders which 
could be operated silently in total darkness 
in small rubber boats to discover mine 
fields along enemy shores and to chart 
enemy harbors in preparation for invasions 

Graph Method Devised 

Since flashing lights and buzzing signals 
were out of the question, the graph method 
was worked out by electronic wizards, and 
Bendix DRs preceded invasion troops into 
countless beachheads No whisper of their 
existence was permitted to reach the public, 
but in 1944, with the war at its height, the 
U S Navy considered the fish-finding po- 
tentialities of the device so important for 
increasing our food supply that a submarine 
chaser was assigned to aid the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service in tests off the Pacific 
Coast 

The sub-chaser explored waters where no 
fish were known to be — and found fish 
constantly Aquatic biologist Osgood R 
Smith, operating the equipment, once lo- 
cated 21 schools in 86 minutes These data 
were released to fishermen toward the end 
of the war 

The first Bendix DR was installed on 
the commercial fishing boat Northern Light 
out of Fort Bragg, Calif, in 1946. It had 
formerly taken Capt Ted Aaker four days 
to fill his hold with sole and rock cod, but 
with the magic fish-finder he took 3,000 
pounds of these fish, a boat load, in two 
days on his first trip 

Capt Lawrence Doving installed a fish- 
finder on his Optu and started through 
Hecate Strait north of Vancouver Island, 
B C, bound for an area at sea where he 
had been catching dog fish for their livers 
No one had suspected diere were com- 
mercial fish in the Strait, but Capt Doving 
was back home the next day with 20 tons 
of fish His normal cruise would have been 
two days each way and eight days of fish- 
ing 

Capt Lloyd Lindwall of Santa Barbara, 
Calif, ordinarily fished for sea bass, shark, 
albacore and swordfish off Santa Cruz Is- 
land, a half-day’s run from his harbor On 
his second trip with a Bendix DR he was 
midway to the island when he noticed 
doodles on the graph He set his seine and 
caught a load of sharks whose liveis were 
worth $10,000 

At Vancouver, B C, a herring seiner 
turned the air blue when the fish-finding 
apparatus was not completed in time for 
him to sail with the rest of the fleet Leav- 
ing port an hour late, he was chugging 
in the wake of the other vessels when the 
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Bendix engineer who was aboard as an 
observer picked up a dense concentration 
of fish just ahead “It isn’t possible,” the 
skipper argued “Eveiy boat m the fleet 
has passed over them ” But the Bendix 
man persuaded him to set his net — and he 
was back home in mid-afternoon with a 
hold full of herring 

Tuna fishermen cruising into South 
American waters out of San Diego, Calif, 
were plagued by a shortage of small bait 
fish, a variety of ancho\y, which they 
thro\v into the water to attract tuna to the 
boat The exasperated skipper of the tuna 
clipper American Girl installed a fish- 
finder on his auxiliary bait-scouting cruiser 
last season — and immediately found bait 
where none was supposed to be The graph 
revealed that the little fish had become 
wise to the ways of nets and were simply 
diving under them The skippei foiled 
this stratagem by using nets w'hich scraped 
the bottom Now^ that bait is no problem, 
he expects to add $300,000 to his ship’s 
re\enue and great quantities of tuna to 
the nation’s food supply this year. 

In Cuba tons of fish w^ere discos ered and 
caught m Havana harbor this spring b\ die 
first Cuban boat electronicallv equipped, 
although no fisherman had suspected they 
were there So impressed was the Cuban 
government that special funds were appro- 
priated to equip the nation’s 60 major fish- 
ing vessels Result the average fishing 
cruise has been shortened from 25 to 15 
days and the avenge catch has a most 
doubled 

Industry is adapting the fish-finder to all 
sorts of work Four major oil companies 

MEDICINE 

Allergy-Drug 

^ EVIDENCE of serious reactions and 
even one death due to some widely used 
anti-allergy drugs is presented in the 
JoURN\L OF THE AMERICAN MeDIC\L AsSO- 
CIVTION (Jul\ 23) 

Death resulted m a 16-month-old girl 
who was poisoned bv accidentalh swallow- 
ing an adult dose of a compound with the 
trade name of Thenvlene hydrochloride, 
according to Drs Hugh F Rives, Berl B 
Ward, and M L Hicks of Dubuque, Iowa 

This drug, and the others which gave 
sev ere react'ons, are antihistamimc com- 
pounds Used to check the action of hista- 
mine, a poison released b\ body tissues m 
allergic reactions There are many on the 
market widely used for such allergies as 
hay fever, hives, ind skin inflammation 
caused by reaction to drugs. Some have 
even been used to treat colds 

Unfavorable reactions occur m from 25^ 
to 65% of the patients treated w ith 
anuhistammics, the physicians stated. Re- 
actions are m the form of drowsmess, 
vomiting, diarrhea, headaches, nervousness, 
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exploring the Gulf of Mexico, and Lake 
Maracaibo m Venezuela, use Bendix DRs 
to detect slight vaiiations on the bottom 
contour to determine the most advantage- 
ous drilling locations At New Orleans a 
ship-builder uses one to chait the buildup 
of silt around docks At San Diego, army 
engineers use several to maintain checks on 
the depth of ship channels 

Infinitely moie important, military stia- 
tegists point out that m the event of war, 
thousands of small craft electronically 
equipped could constitute a tight iing of 
never-closing eyes around our sea-coasts, 
fo* fish-finders can ferret out mine fields 
and submarines with the same sureness that 
radar warns us of the appioach of surface 
vessels and aircraft 

Since DRs cost $890 to $2475, depending 
upon their size and the extent of the range 
they can “see,” they are not yet practicable 
for the family rowboat, although they can 
be operated from ordinal y automobile bat- 
te'*ies When smaller models are perfected 
they can be expected to eliminate even foi 
sportsmen that imponderable called fisher- 
man’s luck 

Meantime, while there is a tiemendous 
demand from sport fi.^hing craft, Bendix is 
allocating almO'.t all its output to commei- 
cial fishermen because they believe that this 
amazing device should be concentrated on 
providing more food tor hungiV humanity 
from the almost inexhaustible re''ou''ces of 
the sea 

This mtide was piepaitd foi tht Science 
News Letter t ?2 coopeiation with The 
Reader’s Digest and will appeal in the 
S‘ptembei issiw oj tha* magazine 
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Reactions 

fainting spells, severe prostration and 
mental upsets 

Irritation of the brain seems to be re- 
sponsible for these reactions, the report 
indicates The physicians add that thCiC is 
no effective antidote for these drugs If 
the patient exhibits toxic reaction to the 
drugs, their administration should be 
stopped immediately and the individual 
symptoms should receive treatment 
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AERONAUTICS 

Pholoflash Bulbs on 
Planes Present no Hazards 

> PHOTOGRAPHIC flash bulbs m an 
airplane present practically no hazard, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has found, and 
It sees no reason to require or ask special 
restrictions m their transportation 
“Although modern photographic flash 
bulbs have been fired remotely by high 
frequency radiant energy (radar) under 


ideal laboratoiy conditions,” the Board 
states, “to date it has been impossible to 
file one by this means under actual or 
simulated flight conditions in all-metal 
ail craft” 

A tragic crash of an aiilinei following 
file in the air in October, 1947, raised the 
question of whether or not photoflash bulbs 
could be flashed oi exploded by radar 
energy from within or outside the plane 
The question was also raised whether 
they could be flashed by impact, friction, 
radiant eneigy, elevated tempeiatures, elec- 
trostatic discharges, changing magnetic and 
electiical fields and the combustible effect 
on the standaid package containers 
Even under extieme conditions met in 
air transportation, bulbs are not a hazard 
from these causes, the Board found When 
modern but defective bulbs were flashed 
and exploded electrically in a combustible 
atmosphere of gasoline vapor, no ignition 
occuried The possibility of firing them by 
impact and lesultant faction is extremely 
1 emote, if the bulbs aie packed in con- 
tainei s 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Insect Eggs Found on 
Outside of Airliner 

> AIRPLANES may have to be DDT’d 
outside as w^ell as inside, to prevent hitch- 
hiking bv insect pests In the scientific 
magazine, Nature, is a report of the dis- 
coveiy of a mass of moth eggs on the 
wing of an airliner from Brazil that 
landed at the British airport on Tiinidad 
island 

The discovery was accidental A customs 
officer who had leaned against the plane 
wing found a smudge on his uniform In- 
vestigating, he found the egg mass, which 
was collected by a malaria control officer 
and identified as belonging to an insect 
group embracing several baimful species 
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AGRICULTURE 

Hay Quality Not Bettered 
By Use of Fertilizer 

^ FERTILIZING land increases the quan- 
tit\^ of a crop that can be grown on it but 
does not raise its quality, experiments at 
Michigan State College in East Lansing 
hlich, indicate 

Two herds of dairy cows were fed on 
hay produced on poor soils One herd le 
ceived hay raised on untreated soil, the 
other got hay from soil that had been 
fertilized No maleiial differences could 
be found in either the nutritional condi- 
tion of the animals themselves or in the 
quality of their milk, although a much 
larger area of unfertilized soil had to be 
mowed to provide enough hay for the 
cows It was called upon to support 

Science News Lelter, July 30, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Sickle Cell Anemia Theory 


^ THE leason why some individuals de- 
\elop the severe, disabling, chronic form of 
anemia known as sickle cell anemia is re- 
ported by Dr James V Neel, of the heredity 
clinic, laboratory of vertebrate biology, at 
the University of Michigan 

“If a drop of blood is collected from each 
member of a randomly assembled series of 
American Negroes,” he writes to the scien- 
tific journal, Science (July 15), “and sealed 
under a cover slip with vaseline, to be ob- 
served at intervals up to 72 hours, m the 
case of about 8% of the individuals com- 
posing the series a high propoition of the 
erythrocytes (red blood cells) will be ob- 
ser\ed to assume various bizarre oat, 
sickle, or holly leaf shapes ” 

The majority of those who have this pe- 
culiarity of the blood cells do not have any 
disease at all, but a certain proportion have 
sickle cell anemia 

The reason why only some of tho^e whose 


^ IF YOU think your work is giving you 
a pain in the neck and arms, you may be 
quite right and not at all neurotic oi 
rheumatic 

Work pressure, faulty woiking posture 
and nervous tension may cause occupational 
disorders with symptoms that can be con- 
fused with rheumatism and neurosis, Drs 
Henrik SeyHarth and Kirsten Moinichen 
of Oslo, Norway, declared at the Interna- 
tional Congress on Rheumatic Diseases in 
New York 

The diagnosis of neurosis is sometimes 
made, they explained, because the patient’s 
pains vaiy with his state of mind The 
physical condition causing muscle, joint 
and tendon pain may not show up m a 
perfunctory examination And neurosis may 
be a factor But “even then,” the Norwegian 
doctors said, “the organic changes are due 
to overstrain and wear and tear of the 
skeletal muscles ” 

Pam in the neck and arms, known to 
doctors under the medical term, cervico- 
biachialgia, affected 63% of 222 women 
clerks of an Oslo insurance firm studied 
by the Norwegian doctois Piactically all 
these cases were occupational disorders, the 
doctors found 

Clear symptoms of occupation myositis, 
or muscle inflammation, characterized by 
fatigue pains during work, were found 
in 51 4% of the women “This soreness is 
generally found in the muscles used m 
static work, particularly in those whose 
main duty is to maintain an unvaried 
position while working,” Dr Seyffarth 
said. 


blood “sickles” suffei from sickle cell anemia 
IS explained by a theory proposed by Di 
Neel If a child has only one parent who 
sickles, then the child’s blood may sickle, 
but he will not have sickle cell anemia If, 
however, the child inherits the sickling 
trend from both parents, he will not only 
sickle, but will have sickle cell anemia 
To test this theory. Dr Neel started to 
test the blood of the parents of patients 
with sickle cell anemia So fai he has tested 
parents for 29 patients In 13 cases, both 
parents were tested, in 16 only one E\eiy 
parent so far tested has shown the sickling 
These findings suggest a way of wiping 
out the dread sickle cell anemia If persons 
whose blood sickles should avoid marriage 
with one another, the disease. Dr Neel 
says, would tend to disappeai, with only a 
\ery raie case as a result of mutation in a 
normal individual married to a peison 
with one or both parents wdio sickle 
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For treatment of these conditions, he 
recommended heat, massage, X-ray, and, 
sometimes, novocaine injections For last- 
ing results, however, rest and relaxing 
gymnasucs, wnth proper costabdominal 
respiration and instructions m the correct 
way of using the muscles in work, were 
suggested 

Dr Seyffarth said that prophylaxis should 
include inspection and correction of the 
employee’s working site and manner of 
working, plus 10 minutes daily light ex- 
ercise during office hours, preferably under 
the direction of a trained physiotherapist 
In many offices where these forms of 
therapy and prophylaxis have been used, 
he said, “lost working time from cervico- 
brachialgia has been reduced from 25% 
to 2% ” 
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ENGINEERING 

Clay Under Mexico City 
Hampers Construction 

^ A SPONGY clay that underlies Mexico 
City creates a special problem in heavy 
building const! uction, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers was told recendy by 
Ing Pedro Albm, Jr , engineer of La 
Latina Americana The whole plateau on 
which the city is built is gradually settling, 
he said, but heavy structures may settle 
at a faster rate 

He cited as an example one structure 
built on piles to avoid settlement which 
appears to grow in height as the level of 


the surrounding street falls He cited, also, 
the case of a concrete building which has 
settled in a five-year period so that the 
giound flooi IS now^ a foot below street 
level For the past 30 years, he stated, 
long wooden piles, some 112 feet in length, 
have been diiven under buildings to secure 
support from a deeper and stronger stratum 

To avoid settlement of a building now 
under construction, it is proposed to mount 
the ground-floor slab on screws so that 
It can be lowered as the surrounding 
streets settle For the same building, a long 
type of concrete pile is being introduced 
from the United States It has a precast 
concrete “button” on the end, wffiich makes 
it adapted to foundation conditions simi- 
lar to those encountered in Mexico Citv 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Touch Museum Exhibits 
Are for the Sightless 

^ A TOUCH museum exhibition for the 
blind in London now has 60 science dis- 
plays for sightless visitors 

The exhibit, believed to be the first of 
Its kind in the world, is located at The 
Science Museum of South Kensington 
Only the blind or persons accompanying 
a blind person are permitted to attend the 
exhibit 

Displays ranging from mathematical 
principles to modern transport are placed 
on tables about waist-high so that they can 
be conveniently touched Each display has 
a label m braille and a longer description 
which can be read to blind visitors by their 
escorts 
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ENGINEERING-AERONAUTICS 

Helicopter Propellers To 
Be Tested on Giant Motor 

^ A GIANT electric motor will soon be 
m use at the Wnght-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, O , in a program for the 
development of propellers for bigger and 
better helicopters It was built for the Air 
Force by Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, weighs 48 tons and is rated at 4,000 
horsepower 

The motor is to be installed on a steel 
tower 30 feet from the ground where it 
will be able to spin high over the disturb- 
ances caused by ground-level air currents 
It is not intended for airborne use, but is 
merely to provide test facilities for the 
necessary propeller experiments 

If actually used in a helicopter, it could 
lift craft weighing 50,000 pounds This is 
about five times the weight of the largest 
helicopters now in use Present aircraft of 
this type use motors ranging from 65 to 
550 horsepower, with propellers up to 48 
feet in diameter. 
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MEDICINE 

Pain Has Work Origin 
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Seoson of Sneezes 


^ THE ragweeds, low and tall, will be- 
gin shedding pollen in the northern states 
in a few days, and will continue to keep 
sensitive noses and eyes miserable until 
weU into September In the South, rag- 
weed pollen seasons begin later, about mid- 
August or even the first of September, but 
last mto October. Southernmost ragweed 
patches, far down m Texas and Florida, 
however, seem able to pour their irritating 
dust mto the breezes from early July until 
late October, or even longer 

Ragweeds figure most importantly as 
hay-fever causes m this country. Although 
pollens from some dozens of other plant 
species do provoke this most distressmg 
type of allergy in some persons, at least 
nine-tenths of all cases are primarily due 
to the pollens of these two weeds 

Although they are botanical first cousins, 
low ragweed and tall ragweed do not look 
very much alike. Low ragweed is usually 
about knee-high to a tall man, seldom more 
than waist-high Its leaves finger out mto 
many fine subdivisions Tall ragweed ranges 
normally from head-high to more than 
twice that, and its big, coarse leaves are 
threc-lobed — like mittens with two thumbs 
instead of one 

In classifying plants, however, botanists 
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go by the flowering structures; and m these erly Even if this piecaution has been neg- 
the two weeds are very much alike The lected m your neighborhood, however, and 
pollen-sheddmg or male flowers (which the ragweeds are ready to shed tiieir pollen, 
are the business end of the weed, so far as much of the mischief can still be prevented 
hay-fever causation is concerned) are borne if action is taken piomptly. A good spray- 
m long spikes at the top of the plant mg now may not kill the tioublesome 

Many communities now attack their rag- growths outright, but it will largely abort 
weed patches early in the season with the flowers and prevent the shedding of 
2,4-D or other chemical weedicides, instead the pollen 

of laboriously scything them down, as form- Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

Attack AEC Clearance 


► A PROPOSAL to require Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation clearance for all 
holders and applicants for Atomic Energy 
Commission fellowships is under attack 
from some scientists 
Sen. Joseph C O’Mahoney, D, Wyo, 
IS offering an amendment to the Inde- 
pendent Offices appropriation bill, which 
carries AEC funds, calling for the blanket 
FBI investigation of AEC fellows 
AEC fellowship holders are now required 
to sign a loyalty oath and non-Communist 
affidavit This was inaugurated m May after 
the discovery that a University of North 
Carolina student receiving AEC funds 
was an admitted Communist 
Any of the AEC fellows doing secret 
work or using secret information are in- 
vesUgated by the FBI, but many of the 
students aided by the fellowships have no 
contact with such material 
When the issue of an FBI clearance for 
all AEC fellows came up in May, Sen 
O’Mahoney and others supported it But 
vigorous objection was voiced by leading 
scientists, including several who approved 
the oath and affidavit adopted by the Com- 
mission 

Among the scientists who have publicly 
opposed extending the FBI investigation to 
fellowship holders doing non-secret work 
are Dr Detlev W Bronk, president of 
Johns Hopkins University and chairman 
of the National Research Council which 
administers the AEC fellowship program. 
Dr J Robert Oppenheimer, director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N J , Dr Alan Gregg, director of medical 
sciences for the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Dr Lee A Dubndge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology, and 
Dr Enrico Fermi, Institute for Nuclear 
Studies, University of Chicago 
Chief pomts made by these scientists 
and others are that the FBI mvestigation 
IS unnecessary where no secrets are m- 
volved and that such investigations would 
be against the traditions of both science 
and the nation 

In support of the investigation. Sen 
O’Mahoney has explained that he wants 
to make sure no atom fellowships go to 
Communists 

Latest attack on the proposal is a letter 
signed by representatives of several scien- 


tific, educational, religious and political 
groups urging that the amendment be 
withdi awn 

The letter just made public attacks the 
investigation as being “at variance with 
our democratic tradition and procedures ” 

It urges moie public discussion of the 
issue before it is decided 
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ORNITHOLOGY 

Ducks Forced Northward 
By Drought Conditions 

> DUCKS have been having iheir drought 
troubles, too, this summer, states F C 
Lincoln of the U S Fish and Wildlife 
Service Flocks flying north last spring 
found their usual nesting sites in the south- 
ern parts of Canada’s prairie provinces and 
the north-central states o£ this country 
badly dried up So they had to keep on 
going until they found adequately wet habi- 
tats in the “bush” country of Canada, and 
even on up mto the margins of the tundra 
That IS where they are now, but it is defi- 
nitely second-rate housing so far as ducks 
are concerned 

At that, though, the situation might have 
been worse, Mr Lincoln adds, philosoph- 
ically If there had been enough water on 
the usual duck range to induce them to 
nest, and if drought had come after their 
families had been started, the mortality 
among the new generation of ducklings 
would have been extremely high As it is, 
the ducklings are getting at least some 
kind of a break, although they are more 
exposed to attacks from their enemies than 
they normally arc on the southern parts of 
their range 

Despite this unfavorable situation, there 
will be a good increase m the duck popula- 
tion this year Only, it would have been 
very much larger had breeding conditions 
been more nearly normal 

In the meantime, rams have fallen over 
much of the normal duck country — but 
there are no ducks there to enjoy the re- 
newed wetness However, the water-plants 
on which ducks like to feed are growing 
apace now, so that when the autumn flights 
start southward there should be plenty of 
food waiting for the migrants 
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Books of the Week • 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


The Adrenal Corte\ — R Gaunt and others — 
New Yoik Academy of Sciences, 170 p , lUus , 
paper, I3 00 This monograph is concerned 
largely with new and specialized aspects of 
the subject 

Analytic Geometry — ^John J Corliss, Irwin 
K Feins tein, and Howard S Levin — Hat per, 
370 P j S3 25 A text for the student of 
mathematics or engineering 
Antibiotics Derived from Bacillus Poly- 
myxa — H Long and others — New YorJ^ 
Academy of Sciences, 160 p, illus , paper, 
$2 25 Historical aspects of Bacillus Polymyxa 
— its discovery and development 
Atomic Energy Yearbook — John Tutin, Ed — 
Prentice-Hall, 237 p, illus, $3 85 A history, 
a contemporary account, and a prediction ot 
things to come Contains not only the tech- 
nical data on atomic energy but also the 
social effects upon us 

Calculus — Lyman M Kells — Pi entice-Hall, 

2nd ed , 508 p , illus , $5 35 An introduc- 
tory text 

The China That is to Be — Kenneth Scott 
Latourette — Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, 56 p , paper, 75 cents A short 
history of the China that has been, the China 
that is, and the China that is to be 
Constructive Uses of Atomic Energy — S C 
Rothmann, Ed — Harper, 258 p , illus , $3 00 
Describes the uses to which the “Peaceful 
Atom” has already been put and its poten- 
tialities Written from the point of view of 


intelligent lawmen by leadeis in atomic le- 
search 

Disposal of Southern War Plants — Fred- 
erick L Demmg and Weldon A Stein — 
National Planning Association, 74 p , illus , 
papei, 50 cents Deals with the disposal ot 
federally-financed manufacturing and how it 
has been adapted to peacetime needs Data 
prepared by NPA Committee of the South 

Polio Can Be Conquered — Alton L Blakeske 
— Public Affairs Committee, 31 p , illus , pa- 
per, 20 cents Information for the layman 
and tips for parents 

Selected Publications and Materials Re- 
lating to American Foreign Polic\ — Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of State, 
22 p , paper, free upon request to publisher, 
Washington 25, D C A bibliography of all 
publications still available with the excep- 
tion of those which are of purely historical 
interest 

USA Measure of a Nat ion A Graphic Pres- 
entation of America’s Needs and Resoujces — 
Thomas R Carskadon and Rudolph Modlc^ 
— Macmillan, loi p illus, paper, $100 
Presenting in pictoncal graphs statistics on 
American economy since 1850 and indicit- 
ing expected developments to i960 

The Word Bank — Sophie Basescu — Kodak, 
189 p , $3 00 Will help writers to find just 
the right word or to produce variety Di- 
vided into sections of related words 
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MEDICINE 

Range of Vision Enlarged 


^ A LOOK in time saves embariassment, 
especially in patients who are blind in 
one eye and cannot see persons or objects 
approaching them from their blind side 
To 'help them, a mirror attachment for 
their glasses has been devised by Dr Eric 
Bell, Jr, and associates at the Cleveland 
Clinic and the Frank E Bunts Educa- 
tional Institute in Cleveland 
The mirror has a convex surface and 
IS attached at right angles to the plane 
of the lens of the glasses at the bridge of 
the nose In this way the patient glimpses 
movement on his blind side and turns 
his eyes that way. Dr Bell explained in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (July 23) 

These patients were afiBicted with hemia- 
nopsia, which IS a partial or total paralysis 
of some of the optic nerve fibers, restricting 
part of the field of vision They complained 
that they underwent constant danger and 
embarrassment because they failed to see 
movmg cars, collided with other pedes- 
trians when looking m shop windows and 
failed to see food passed to them at the 
dinner table, Dr Bell said 
The gadget added to the glasses. Dr 
Bell declared, helped to increase the field 


of vision in these patients In a few weeks 
they weie able to mteipret what they 
glimpsed m the mirror and because of its 
position theie was the added advantage 
that the faither they turned their eyes to 
the unaffected side, the wider and clearer 
was the reflection seen in the affected eye 
Dr Bell believes that this device may 
be adapted to other visual defects that 
limit the range of vision 
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ECOLOGY 

Snakes, Rats and Birds 
Thrive on A-Bomb Site 

> WORLD’S first atomic bomb blast, at 
the Trmity site near Los Alamos, N Mex , 
four years ago July 16, apparendy has had 
no ill efiect on succeeding generations of 
animals and the desert vegetation is re- 
capturing the area of the burst’s crater. 

But scientists are still lookmg for any 
possible after effects which might remam 
in living things in the area, Atomic Energy 
Commission officials said 
University of California scientists, under 
contract to the Commission, tins summer 


are continuing a survey of crater area and 
“fall-out” region The fall-out refers to the 
bits of radioactive material from the blast 
which gradually settled out of the atmos- 
phere after the explosion 

Mice, Tats, rabbits, snakes, lizards and 
birds m the region have been studied, but 
they all appeared to be normal and m good 
health 

Weeds and grasses have appeared where 
the bomb was exploded, and scientists pre- 
dict that the crater area will in due time be- 
come reestablished with the typical desert 
vegetation 

Most important scientific studies relating 
to the blast efiects on life are now being 
carried on at the University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville, where a herd of range cattle 
accidentally exposed to fall-out are now 
under study This study will go into several 
generations and require several more years, 
but thus far no ill effects from radiation 
exposure have been reported 
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Words in Science — 
PSYCHOSIS-NEUROSIS 

^ MEDICAL name for the serious mental 
diseases is psychosis, pronounced sigh-koe- 
sis (plural psychoses) A person affected 
by a psychosis is, in some respects at least, 
out of touch with the world of reality 
He often does not realize that he is ill 
A neurosis, pronounced new-roe-sis, is a 
much milder form of mental disorder 
that IS often popularly called “nervous 
break-down” The suffierer usually knows 
very well that he is ill, and continually 
seeks medical aid to cure him The neu- 
rotic person may be in the grip of abnormal 
fear, worry, or may feel compelled to re- 
peat certain gestures or acts that have no 
meaning in terms of the immediate situa- 
tion, but ordinarily he sees the world around 
him just about the same as his neighbors 
do 
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AVOID EYESTRAIN 

At Night by using a 

“BRITE-VU” 

Lens on your Lamp 
Clever New Clip-On Lens 

Fits 25 to 100 watt bulbs in lamps, 
light fixtures. Focuses twice the 
light • For Reading • Sewing • 
Studying • Swings to any po- 
sition Ppd 59c each. 

For two, send $1.00 plus 18c 
stamps. 

^FAIRBRIDGE CO, Inc., Dept O 
945 Mam St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

For addresses where vou can qet more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 1719 N St ,Washinqton 
d, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 476 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ SUN-TA^^ METER, which does not 
measuie the tan on the human body but 
deteifmnes the degiee of tanning energy 
in either sunlight oi from artificial lamps, 
consists of filteis, lighusensitive cells and a 
recording device The cells under idtia- 
violet tanning radiation become sources 
oj electricity which activate the meter 
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© FLUSHING RACK jor baby diaper i 
ts a simple chrome-plated flexible wire 
hac\et that snaps into the forward part 
of the modern flush toilet Two spring 
holders on it grasp the diaper by a clean 
corner, flushing the toilet once or twite 
does the rest of the ]ob. 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

0 SCUFF PLATLS, for office swwd 
chairs of the revolving t\pe, art made of 
a tough resilient plastic and are attached 
with cement to the bases to protect them 
from shoe-keel scratching They an chip- 
proof,, naturally lustrous, have long lift and 
ate easily cleaned 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

^ OILER for home or office, shown in 
the picture, is fountain-pen size with a 
transparent plastic container so that the level 
of the oil IS always visible In use, a steel 
tip on the oiler is depressed on the part to 

2 ). 

The water tupelo, a tree of southern 
swamps^ grows m locations w'hich are under 
water for a large part of the year, it some- 
times attains a height of 100 feet and a 
low trunk diameter of three to four feet 

If Alas\a\ water resources were properly 
harnessed they could produce over 8,000,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity, or about one 
half as much as the present output' m the 
United States proper 

Alfalfa stands at the head of the list of 
all common hay crops because of its high 
yield per acre, its \alue in protein, its high 
calaum content and its value as a source 
of several important vitamins 

A promising feature m the construction 
of dry cells for electrical uses is the sub- 
stitution of magnesium for the zinc now 
employed, there are many uses for zme 
and the supply is not plentiful, while the 
magnesium supply is unlimited. 



be lubricated and then released Each tunc 
this IS done, a little oil is ejected 
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@ WINDOW GUARD oj four mcJiel 
plated Steel bars eliminates any possibility 
of a youngster’s tumbling out The easily 
attached guard, tvJuch requires no tools 
to install, IS for standard steel casement 
windows only, and ts secured in position 


by expansion action produced by a nut on i 
one end oj each bar 
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PORTABLE ELECl RIC radiator for 
heating resembles an ordinary steam radi- 
ator but contains no water or steam Heat- 
ing dements are fully enclosed, and its 
convenient carrying handle can be folded 
over to provide a drying racl^ foi small 
articles of wear 
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@ TWO-MAN PUP ThNl, made oj 
nylon fabric, is designed jor sportsmen and 
ts dome-shaped with a pciimetcr of nearly 
26 ject Weighing only 9 5 pounds, it fits 
over an aluminum frame, mulling pitching 
and stuffing the tint a nnittci oj a jew 
minuter It ffiwps out water, wind and 
insects 

Science News Letter, July 30, 1949 

@ GUARD RAILS for a youngster bed 
arc triple-ba> devices attached in a hori- 
zontal position by metal uprighti that may 
be quicffiy clamped to the wooden laih 
on each side of the bed Easily disassembled, 
they aie of value to travelers spending a 
night where special beds for children are 
not available 
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SCIENCE SERVICE PUBLICATION 



TBOE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Neither chance nor mere good 
fortune has brought this nation 
the finest telephone service in 
the worlds The service Ameri- 
cans enjoy in such abundance 
IS directly the product of their 
own imagination, enterprise and 
common sense. 

The people of America have 
put billions of dollars of their 
savings into building their tele- 
phone system. They ha\e 
learned more and more ways to 
use the telephone to advantage, 
and have continuously encour- 
aged invention and initiative to 
find new paths toward new 
horizons 

They have made the render- 
ing of telephone service a public 
trust, at the same time, thev 
have given the telephone com- 
panies, under regulation, the 
freedom and resources they must 
have to do their pb as well as 
possible. 

THIS climate of freedom and 
responsibility, the Bell System 
has provided service of steadily 
mcreasmg value to more and 
more people. Our policy, often 
stated, is to give the hest possible 
service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety and 
fair treatment of employees We 


are organized as we are m order 
to carry that policy out 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
lead the world in improving 
communication devices and 
techniques. 

Western Electric Company 
provides the Bell operating com- 
panies with telephone equip- 
ment of the highest quality at 
reasonable prices, and can al- 
ways be counted on in emer- 
gencies to deliver the goods 
^whenever and wherever needed 

The operating telephone com- 
panies and the parent company 
work together so that improve- 
ments in one place may spread 
quickly to others. Because all 
units of the System have the 
same senuce goals, great bene- 
fits flow to the public 

Similarly, the financial good 
health of the Bell System over 
a penod of many years has been 
to the advantage of the public 
no less than the stockholders 
and employees 

It is equally essential and in 
the public interest that tele- 
phone rates and earnings now 
and in the future be adequate 
to continue to pay good wages, 
protect the billions of dollars of 
savings mvested in the System, 


and attract the new capital 
needed to meet the seivice op- 
portunities and responsibilities 
ahead 

Theie is a tremendous 
amount of work to be done m 
the near future and the Systcin s 
technical and human resources 
to do It have never been better. 
Our physical equipment is the 
hest in history, though still 
heavily loaded, and we have 
many new and impiovcd facili- 
ties to incorpoiate in the plant 
Employees are competent and 
courteous The long-standing 
Bell System policy of making 
promotions from the ranks as- 
sures the continuing vigor of 
the organization 

With these assets, with the 
traditional spirit of seivice to get 
the message through, and with 
confidence that the American 
people understand the need for 
maintaining on a sound finan- 
cial basis the essential public 
services performed by the Bell 
System, we look forward to pro- 
viding a service better and more 
valuable m the future than at 
any time in the past We pledge 
our utmost efforts to that end 


LEROY A WILSON, PiaidGnt 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
(Fiom the 1948 Annual Repot t } 


1IEI.1. TELEPHONE LABORATOBIES Exploring and invenfina, 
devising and perfecting^ for continued improvements and economies in telephone service 
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MEDICINE 

Leukemia Death Sign 

Research shows there is a relationship between the 
amount of histamine in the blood and the white blood cell 
count. Death follows when the histamine is low. 


^ A SIGN in the blood of leukemia pa- 
tients which shows up when death is near 
and may have important implications m 
the treatment and understanding of the 
disease has been reported by University of 
California Medical School scientists 

This sign IS bound up in a mysterious 
relationship between the white blood cell 
count and the amount of histamine m the 
blood of leukemia patients Leukemia is 
a disease marked by overabundance of 
white blood cells 

The scientists noted that in patients who 
are doing well there is present in the blood 
much more than the normal amount of 
histamine, a chemical present in all living 
cells The overabundance of histamine was 
)ust about proportional to the ovei abundance 
of white blood cells 

They found that patients with high white 
cell counts who had only normal or sub- 
normal amounts of histamine died within a 
month 

After this was noted, efforts were made 


to stimulate foimation of histamine in the 
blood. 111 hopes that this would strike the 
curious balance found in the moie foitunate 
patients Epinephrine, a histamme-promot- 
ing chemical, was used The effort failed, 
but research along these lines is still con- 
tinuing 

The research was reported in the N\- 
TioN\L Cancer Institute Journvl by Drs 
Michael B Shimkin, directoi of the Uni- 
versity’s Laboratory of Experimental On- 
cology, and Drs Leo Sapirstem, Franz R 
Goetzl, Priscilla M Wheeler, and Nathaniel 
I Berlin 

Two cases, additional to those reported 
m the scientific paper, illustrated how the 
mechanism operates 

Patient No 1 had a white cell count of 
200,000 — the normal is 5,000 to 10,000 His 
histamine level w^as 400 to 700 miciograms 
per 100 cubic centimeters, the normal being 
undei 10 microgiams Radioactive phos- 
phorus tieatment lowered the white cell 
count to 15,000 and the histamine level to 



RARE MONSTER — In classical antiquity, the chimera was a fabulous 
monster. In modern ichthyology, chimeras still look rather that way. They 
are a kind of missmgdink fish, midway between skates and sturgeons, with 
cartilaginous skeletons and (often) long, pointed snouts. This specimen, 
one of four dredged up at depths of from 2,700 to 3,000 feet off the New 
England coast by the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution's laboratory 
ship, Caryn, belongs to the extremely rare species Harriotta raletghana. 


15, and this was accompanied by a regres- 
sion of svmptoms 

Patient No 2 had a white cell count of 
60,000, with histamine levels of 30 to 50 
micrograms When the w'hite blood cell 
count went up to 120,000, the histamine 
level dropped to 3 5 mici ograms, and the pa- 
tient died within eight days 

The scientists suggest that there is at 
v\ork a homeostatic mechanism, a system 
of natuial checks and balances by means 
of which the body tries to counteract its 
difficulties Thus when the white blood 
cell count goes up dangerously, the body 
tries to combat it When successful, the 
histamine level goes up co'*respondingly 
Failure results in a drop of histamine and 
death 

The findings have suggested seveial new 
lines of research, which may yield impor- 
tant results in both treatment and under- 
standing 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Soviet Science Translated 
By Atomic Laboratory 

^ IF YOU want to know what Soviet sci- 
entists are writing about and you can’t 
read Russian, you can get the information 
from the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Brookhaven National Laboiatory, at Upton, 
N Y, on Long Island 

This government-supported scientific 
agency is the largest distributor of Soviet 
scientific information in the nation Instead 
of being chased by the FBI, it is winning 
the praise of scientists, military men and 
industrialists who want to know what is 
happening behind the iron curtain 

About September, 1947, as part of the 
conflict between the East and West, all 
Russian scientific journals stopped publish- 
ing titles and abstracts m languages other 
than Russian Many of the 30 journals issued 
by the USSR Academy of Sciences used to 
have English titles and abstracts Even the 
all-Russian issues are readily available out- 
side the Soviet Union within several months 
of their publication, the Brookhaven au- 
thorities found So they now issue transla- 
tions of the titles of all articles m Russian 
scientific journals, ranging from astronomy 
to zoology All physics articles, including 
nuclear science, are given in English ab- 
stracts Complete translations are made of 
articles they consider significant, either to 
the atomic energy program or to science 
m general 

Seven issues of “Guide to Russian Scien- 
tific Periodical Literature,” prepared under 
the direction of Prof John Turkevich, of 
Princeton’s chemistry department, and Dr 
Ludmila Turkevich of Princeton’s modern 
language department, have been issued 

In the science field, non-cooperation of 
the Soviet government through barring of 
English translations is being countered by 
this U. S A government effort 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Atom-Smasher Isotopes 


> RADIOACTIVE isotopes — the explod- 
ing chemical elements used £oi scientific 
lesearch — will be produced for scientists 
in the famed atom-smishing cyclotron, the 
U S Atomic Eneigy Commission an- 
nounced 

These important tools of modern science 
have been p oduced in the chain-reacting 
atomic furnace in Oak Ridge, Tenn , and 
shipped to scientists for nearly three years 
But use ot cyclotrons will give a wider 
variety of isotopes than is possible for the 
pile 

Under this plan, the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corpo’-ation is authorized to 
purchase cyclotron time for making isotopes 
from institutions which have these atom- 
smashers Institutions wdiich will be utilized 
include the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton University, and the Crocker Radiation 
Laboratory at the University of California 
Assistance to the general program will be 
rendered by the department of terrestrial 
magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington 

Some of the elements and their atomic 
weights which wall be a\ailable to scien- 
tists tor the cyclotron production include 
beryllium 7, sodium 22, iron 59, iron 55, 
zinc 65, arsenic 63, and iodine 125 Only 
isotopes with a half-life longer than 30 days 
will be shipped at first The half-life is 
the length of time in w^hich the radio- 
activity of the isotope is diminished by half 

The AEG said that the new cyclotron- 
isotope program was strongly urged by the 
National Research Council, because of the 
need for the additional varieties of isotopes 
It can make available 

Cost of the newly-available isotopes will 
be higher than the pile-produced ones, so 
the AEC plans to subsidize the program 


As wuth the pile isotopes, distribution will 
be made free of charge for cancel research 
Processing of the isotopes will be earned 
on at the Oak Ridge National Laboiatoiy 
Because cyclotions are available in many 
countries abroad, the new piograin will be 
limited to the United States and its terri- 
tories and possessions 

Science News Letter, August 6, 19-49 

ICHTHYOLOGY 

Record Fish May Have 
Had Too Much Mouth 

^ WHEN is the mouth of a bass smalP 
That’s the scientific puzzler wdiich may 
upset a world’s record in fishing 
Walter Harden is credited with catch- 
ing the wmrld’s lecord smallmouth bass, 
a 14-poundei, 28 inches long, m Lake 
Apopka, near Oakland, Fla But two 
scientists now contend the fish wasn’t a 
smallmouth bass 

Dr Carl L Hubbs of the Senpps Insti- 
tution of Oceanogiaphy and Dr Reeve M 
Bailey of the University of Michigan have 
just published a study of black basses 
Among their scientific observations is then 
opinion that Mr Harden’s record-breaker 
was really a largemouth bass 

It’s leally difficult for the average sports- 
man to distinguish between the two basses, 
the biologists point out, but some of the 
features which diffei are the coloration, 
scales, body shape and, oh, yes, the size 
of the mouth 

“We recommend the removal of the 
Florida fish from consideration for the' 
title of ‘world’s record’ smallmouth bass,” 
WTite the scientists, but they “leave to 
others the decision as to wdrat fish deserves 
the distinction of holding the record” 
Science News Letter, August' 6, 1949 


On This Week’s Cover 

^ TFIIS model ol the new Noithiop 
Raidei C-125 militaiy assault Uanspoit 
shows It with its huge jaw-like lamp dooi 
open This plane can be loaded with five 
tons of cargo in a few minutes It has 
been designed to operate fiom small, im- 
suifaced an strips by viitiie of its double- 
slotted flaps, heavy-duty, fixed landing gear, 
and thiee engines A total of 23 oL these 
planes aie being built foi the An Force 
foi use in Aictic lescue woik 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 
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Question Box 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

What was the "K ration" of ancient Greeks 
1 ike? p 88 

ENGINEERING 

Where may new power sources originate'!' 
p. 90 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

What are some of the new features in suits 
for amputees? p 87 

GENETICS 

What View IS taken of the Soviet attack on 
Mendelian genetics? p 93 

Photogrophs Cover, Northrop Aircraft, Inc; p 
p 87, UNESCO 


MEDICINE 

What IS the blood death sign for leukemia? 
p 83 

PSYCHOLOGY 

How effective are Soviet night vision aids’ 
P 5>3 

What IS one way UNESCO is trying to pre- 
vent war? p 92 

ZOOLOGY 

How has the African snail become a menace*^ 
p 91 

83, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, p 85, 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Science Clubs Abroad 

Six hundred foreign science clubs affiliated with 
Science Clubs of America form the nucleus for international 
expansion of this movement. 


^ GROUPS of young people will be study- 
ing and working in science in many coun- 
tries during the coming school year as a 
result of the impetus given to international 
science clubs by a confeience held at 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, in 
Pans 

Representatives from nine nations and 
repoits from many other areas were re- 
ceived during a two-day meeting (July 
15-16) Leaders of science youth oiganiza- 
tions working in many lands and lan- 
guages became acquainted and exchanged 
experiences 

The American experience developed 
through years of experience with Science 
Clubs of Ameiica and the Science Talent 
Search formed the basis of the projected 
extension of science club work to all na- 
tions The 600 foreign clubs already affili- 
ated with Science Clubs of America form 
a nucleus for the mtei national expansion of 
the movement 

In France, representatives of the national 
departments of education and colonial af- 
fairs, the French national radio, a leading 
science journal, a youth center and other 
interested organizations are discussing a 
joint sponsorship of the organization of 
science clubs for youth 

Czechoslovakia is planning science clubs 
in every secondary school during the com- 
ing year 

Denmaik is expanding its youth science 
organizations and so is Holland 

Foi Latin Amei ica, UNESCO is planning 
a traveling exhibit to demonstiate the 
methods and advantages of science organiza- 
tion by young people 

Intel est in science clubs was also le- 
poited fiom Poland, Switzerland, England 
and othei nations 

Delegates and observers at the science 
clubs conference weie presented the science 
Clubs of Amet ica emblem by Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, who was 
elected chairman of the confeience 

Diiectoi General Jaime Toires Bodet of 
UNESCO opened the conference, telling 
the delegates 

“Yours IS the raie privilege of dissemi- 
nating, humanizing and advancing the 
cause of science It enables you to help 
tram men who will be, not mere scientists, 
but citizens with deeper insight into the 
possibilities and dangers of the world today 
Whether they make a name for themselves 
through far-famed discoveries oi merely 
perform a more humble yet necessary task, 
the members of your clubs will have this 


in common They will togethei hav e fought 
against ignorance and prejudice, worked 
methodically with ever open minds, faith- 
fully carried out their task, great or small, 
and with their deeper knowdedge of the 
vvoild about them, will better understand 
the bonds which unite mankind in a com- 
mon destiny ” 

Dr Pierre Auger, French physicist and 
cosmic lay authority, participated m the 
conference as the head of the natural 
sciences depaitment of UNESCO 

Just as Science Seivice through Science 
Clubs of Ameiica supplies material and 
inspiration to betvv^een 12,000 and 15,000 
science clubs in the USA each year, with- 
out chaige, so an identical service without 
chaige IS being offered by Science Service 
to all science clubs, aheady organized oi 
in the piocess of organization, in all 
countries 


An exhibition of science club work in 
various countries and a display of educa- 
tional and industrial materials supplied to 
science clubs largely by American organiza- 
tions was opened at UNESCO at the time 
ot the conference 

Science News Letler, August 6, 1949 

FORESTRY 

Douglas Fir Bark Yields 
V\/axes and Tannin 

^ WAXES for all sorts of waterproofing, 
and tannins for making leather, are avail- 
able in large quantities in the little used 
balk of the Douglas fir stripped from the 
logs in the sawmills, a symposium on wood 
was told in Washington by Phimister B 
Pioctor of the Oregon Forest Products Lab- 
oratory This symposium was sponsored bv 
the National Research Council and the 
Office of Naval Research 
Taking part m the two-day sympouum 
were many of the nation’s experts on 
wood from industries, universities and the 
government In spite of the development 
of new materials, such as plastics, wood 
is more important now than ever befoie 
The scientists consideied many questions 
relating to wood and its uses, particularly 



SCIENCE CLUBS ORGANIZED INTERNATIONALLY —Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, UNESCO director general, opens a UNESCO meeting in 
Paris to discuss an extension of the science cluh movement to ail parts of 
the world. Left to right: B. Bendt-Nielson of Copenhagen, Denmark^ Dr. 
Pierre Auger, head of UNESCO Natural Sciences Department; Dr. Torres 
Bodet; Borge Mtchelsen and Maurice Goldsmith, of UNESCO; and Jouko 
Haavisto of Helsinki, Finland. 
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in connection with mihtaiy and industrial 
requirements 

Oregon alone produces annually nearly 
a million tons of bark in connection with 
lumbering operations, and most o£ it is 
Douglas fir Only a small amount of it is 
used for other purposes than for fuel One 
company was reported by Mr Proctor to 
be using mechanical means to separate 
ground bark into cork particles, needle-like 
bast fibers, and a fine powder These frac- 
tions, he said, are being sold for use as 
ground mulches, absorbents, fillers, plastic 
and resin extenders and carrie’'s of in- 
secticidal dusts 

In addition to waxes and tannins, Douglas 
fir bark yields dihydroquercitin and phlo- 
baphene The first is a new compound and 
IS a coloring matter similar to quercitin 
Its commercial possibilities are not yet 
.known Phlobaphenes, because of their 
phenolic nature, have possibilities for use 

ENGINEERING 

Rammed Soil 

^ THE p-'e^ent high cost of building has 
aroused scientists to find new methods of 
construction witli earth as a building ma- 
terial, and technical men at the Texas En- 
gineering Station have issued a report of 
recent in\ estigations relative to rammed- 
earth construction It contains valuable sug- 
gestions about the types of soil satisfactory 
for this purpose, as well as techniques for 
their use 

There is nothing new m the idea of using 
earth as a construction material Brick is 
baked earth The adobe houses long used in 
the world are sun-baked brick The so-called 
mud-stick homes of early American In- 
dians were made of adobe material plastered 
on the inner and other sides of a stick 
framework to form a house The outer 
houses of pioneer days on the prairie are 
examples of earth dwellings The ranimed- 
earth construction is merely anotlier type of 
structure using earth for its sidewalls In 
It, eardi is tamped within temporary forms 
similar to those used in concrete construc- 
tion 

At a time when construction costs are 
almost prohibitive to the middle and low 
mcome groups, rammed earth offers du’^- 
able construction at mmimum cost, the re- 
port states For a building that costs less 
to heat, or cool, has very low insurance 
rates, requires little maintenance, is insect- 
and vermin-proof, lasts indefinitely, is 
soundproof, strong, and has architectural 
beauty, its use should not be overlooked 

Soils that are satisfactory for buildings 
can be found in nearly all parts of the 
world, or can be made up by mixing nearby 
soils. The investigations show that a suit- 
able soil is one predommantly sand with 
sufficient silt and clay to serve as a binder 
or natural cementing agent The most fav- 
orable mixtures are 70% to 80% sand and 
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as extenders foi plastics and synthetic 
resins 

The total extractive content of Douglas 
fii IS appioximately 30% of the oven-dry 
weight of the bark The piopoitions of the 
individual extractives are, however, found 
to vary with the age of the tiees and the 
height of the bark above ground In gen- 
eral, wax yields are highest from the bark 
at the bases of old trees Tannins are most 
plentiful in the youngest baik at the tops 
of the youngest trees 

The extraction process is a simple one, 
involving no new principles and requiring 
no specialized equipment A pilot plant 
at the Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 
consists of a batch extractor in which 
benzene is pumped through the shredded 
bark From the liquid mixture obtained, 
the benzene and water are evaporated off, 
leaving the extractives 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 


for Building 

the lest silt and clay All oigamc mattci, 
such as grass roots, should be removed, 
and the laiger stones as well 
With certain soils, it is advisable to add 
a special binder such as vinsol resin, poit- 
land cement, or a mixture of the two In 
most cases of rammed-earth construction, 
however, it may be more efficient and 
economical to use no admixtures whatso- 
ever, but to add a w eather-resistmg outei 
coating, according to Edsel } Buikhart of 
the Station staff Asphalt, paints, and port- 
land cement stuccos were all tested, as well 
as special commercial products prepaied 
for the purpose 

Science News Letter, August’ 6, 1949 
BACTERIOLOGY 

Penicillin in Cows’ Milk 
Checks Cheese Formation 

^ PENICILLIN can make trouble foi the 
manufacturers of certain types of cheese, 
Drs H Katznelson and E G Hood of 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
pomt out m the journal, Science (May 13) 
Cheddar cheese, for example, is produced 
by the bacterial fermentation of milk 
When cows have been treated with peni- 
cillin to cure mastitis, a bacterial inflam- 
mation of their udders, enough of the diug 
may carry over into their milk to kill or 
inhibit the useful, cheese-foiming bacteria. 

Drs Katznelson and Hood earned out 
a senes of experiments m which penicillin 
was added directly to milk that had been 
inoculated with the cheese-making bacteria. 
Above a certain low concentration, the 
drug stopped the cheese-forming action 
It was possible, however, to offset the 
effect of the penicillin by adding also an 
appropriate quantity of penicillinase, which 


IS an enzyme that destroys penicillin The 
two Canadian scientists suggest that this 
precaution be taken byr^ cheese pioducers 
when they aie using milk fiom penicillin- 
treated cows 

Science News Letter, August* 6, 1949 

WILDLIFE 

Blame Fox for Trying, 

Not for Succeeding 

^ FOXES eat few birds It’s not that a fox 
doesn’t try, he simply can’t catch many 
Exaggerated claims that foxes are re- 
sponsible for the scarcity of game birds 
aie hit by Dr W J Hamilton, Jr, Coi- 
nell University zoologist 

“Few buds aie taken,” says Dr Hamil- 
ton, “but this IS not because the fox is 
not fond of them They are not as easily 
caught ” 

The scientist has examined the stomachs 
of mcie than 1,000 specimens over the past 
20 yeais Pie found the fox’s food clunng 
spring, summti, and eaily fall includes va- 
rious fruits and herncs and chokecherries, 
and for animal foods, woodchucks, cot- 
tontails, and especially field mice Chip- 
munks and other small mammals aie also 
included m the piey of the fox 
Winter food is piimanly cottontail lab- 
bits and field mice, with some frozen 
fiuiL included A fox will often dig into 
the snow to get frozen apples 
“While fond of grouse and pheasant, the 
fox finds It easier to dine on chipmunk 
Not only are the chippies more numerous, 
but they cannot take to the air as the 
game birds do when pursued ” 

Though the fox may destroy a few 
grouse, he actually is an asset to the grouse 
through his destruction of the more po- 
tentially dangerous chipmunk, which is a 
predatoi of giouse, Di Hamilton pointed 
out 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

The Joint Is Cold, 

Knee Joint, That Is 

^ IT’S NOT “cold shoulder,” but cold 
knee Measurements made with a new elec- 
tric thermometer of the knee joint tempera- 
tuies of two men gave readings of 903 
degiees Fahrenheit and 91 2 degrees Nor- 
mal body temperature is usually considered 
to be in the neighborhood of 98 6 degrees. 

The temperature of the knee joint is 
taken by threading a tiny bit of a ther- 
mistor through the joint with a hypodermic 
needle Dr J M Benjamin, Jr , of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s graduate school 
of medicine and Steven M Horvath of the 
University’s Moore School of Electrical En- 
gineering made the experiments, which are 
reported m the journal, Science (June 10) 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Isolate Live Cancer Virus 

Freezing of cancer tissue has liberated a potent 
cancer virus which infects the chest tissue of mice, British 
scientists reported. 


Freezing has little effect on it after this 
time 

Dr Mann, with the aid of William J 
Dunn, was also able to produce breast can- 
cer by drying the virus after it had been 
fiozen and injecting it into the bieast ot 
male and female mice This experiment 
w^as based on the w^ork done by Dr Mann’s 
husband. Dr W E Gye, director of the 
Fund 


. ^ r 1 r 1 1 1 American cancer authorities questioned 

^ ISOLATION of live cancer viius from The technique used was to mince the Washington said the evidence that Eng- 
infected mice was announced m the Brit- tumor tissue removed from cancer-infected scientists have successfully isolated can- 

isH Medical Journal (July 30) mice and then store it in a deep freeze virus is “not comincing” 

The virus produces cancel only in the Refrigeration destroys the tumor cells and scientists asked not to be identified 

chest 01 mammary tissue Ameiican scien- hbeiates the virus Dr Mann accounts for j^qI- ^ chance to fully 

tists ha\e shown that it can be transmitted ^^his by stating that coM breaks down the esaluate the study But they pointed out 

tlrough the milk of nursing mice to their inhibiting factor which holds the active freezing, the method used in the Eng- 

voung Howevei, the chemical oestiin had viius in check Moreo\er, the viius be- jig];! experiments, has not been accepted 

to be present to make the \iius potent comes more deadly the longer it is kept m the past as proof of virus isolation 

In these expeiiments, leported by Dr fieezer duiing the hist 48 hours Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

Ida Minn of the Impenal Cancel Research 
Fund, London, the active viius was fieed GENERAL SCIENCE 

from the cancel tissue by fitezing it to ft. h ^ & 

1102 degrees below zero Fahrenheit ^ TOr /kmDIJ'I'AeC 

Injections of this libeiatcd viuis into I H W ¥¥ ^Uil^ IWI I 1 iJI 

mile and fern ilc mice produced tiimois , 

only when injected into mammiiy tissue, ^ /ilPPhRS with huge iings, buttons 'it- branch of the Air M^ateriel Commands 

Di Mann said She pointed out that this lached to a long stem, and pockets that Aeio-Medical Laboratory at Wiight Field, 

was not a tilmsplantation since the number tacked down and eiiteied at a slant Dayton, O, designed the new suit at the 

of tumoi\ inci eased the longer the tissue ‘tie some of the new featuies wdiich have lequest of the Veterans’ Administration 

was frozen Also, living tumoi cells can adopted in a special type of suit foi The new featuies are all skillfully con- 

be giafted on any part of the body and amputees cealed and the suits look exactly like the 

will grow while the virus infects only Dressing has been one of the big stum- well-draped style at present m vogue But 
chest tissue bling blocks to GI amputees, so the clothing for the amputee, the new suits have these 

additional advantages 



For arm amputees the suits have wide 
shoulders and fuller sleeves to conceal the 
artificial arm To prevent wear and tear 
on the mateiial, invisible reinforcement 
patches have been added at the elbow and 
leather lemforcement inside the culfs 
Pockets on the coat are lower and are en- 
teied at a slant They are wide and shallow' 
and taper at the bottom so that the contents 
fall into one place 

Buttons aie on a long stem which can 
be closed with a specially designed button 
hook, or they can be attached only as 
trimming and the coat fastened with a 
modified slide fastener 
Tiousers for leg amputees are fitted w'lth 
an inner lining reinforcement extending 
fiom the pockets to below the knees Studs 
are fastened to the inner waistband of the 
pants that fit sockets on shorts so that both 
can be removed in one operation 
Additional features include a loop in- 
side cuffs so that sleeves will not be pushed 
up when an overcoat is put on, and the 
coat collar is tacked down to prevent it 
from turning up 

Patterns in the proper sizes for suits with 
these features can be obtained by amputees 
from the Veterans’ Administration m 


Washington. 

SCIENCE KITS AT UNESCO — Experimental material on Soilless Garden- Science Hews Letter, Augus^ 6, 1949 


mg developed by Science Service is inspected at the Science Clubs Inter- 
national Exhibit, Parts, by Dr» Jaime Torres Bodet, director general of 
UNESCO (left), and Dr. Pierre Auger, head of UNESCO^s Natural 

Sciences Department. 


The mineral-contammg tropical man- 
bar'kla\ wood is so refractory that it dulls 
ordinary woodworking tools within a few 
mmutes 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Spiders’ Blood Pressure 
About Same as Humans’ 

^ BLOOD pressure in spiders is about 
the same as it is in human beings, reports 
Dr H Homann of the Univeisity of 
Goettingen, Goettingen, Germany But 
v\hereas a sudden doubling of blood pres- 
sure in a human being would be a most 
alarming symptom, in spiders it is a per- 
fectly normal event, occurring vvhene\ er 
a spider sheds its old skin and emerges 
in a new one 

The spiders studied by Dr Homann 
found It necessary to shed their skins when- 
ever their weight doubled — ordinarily about 
four times in a lifetime He weighed his 
spiders on a very simple spring scale of 
his own devising, it consisted of a single 
slender glass filament which indicated the 
small weight imposed on it by the degree of 
bending 

Blood pressure was measured by four 
different micro-methods equally ingenious 
Two of them involved removing one of the 
spider’s eight legs That, however, did not 
bother the spider, loss of a leg is a com- 
monplace matter to arachnids, and they 
grow a replacement by the time the next 
skin-change is due 

Science News Letter^ August 6 , 1949 

GEOGRAPHY 

Newly Named Peak Honors 
Artist-Photographer 

^ A NEW name has been added to the 
official map of the West, Jackson Peak, a 
13,400-foot mountain in Wyoming’s Wind 
River range The name was bestowed m 
honor of the late William Henry Jackson, 
pioneer artist and photographer of the 
West 

In 1866, Mr Jackson made sketches in 
tlie Rocky Mountain region, from 
which notable paintings w’ere later com- 
pleted In 1870, he was with the Hayden 
expedition to the Yellowstone, as official 
photographer In 1935, wdien he was past 
90, he painted a senes of four panels in 
the Department of the Interior building 
Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

mathematics 

Millionth of an Inch 
Measuring Device Needed 

^ IF YOU want to do something big in 
a small way, here’s your chance develop 
a device for measuring dow n to a millionth 
of an inch or less 

Despite all the instruments scientists 
have for making ultra-fine measurements, 
they still need more, declares Dr. Haakon 
Styri^ director of research for SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

*T4ew and better types of gauging equip- 


ScitNCE News Letter /o; August 6, 1949 

ment to make fast and accurate checks of 
the finer tolerances toward which industry 
IS constantly advancing are m greater de- 
mand now than ever befoie,” he explains 

A few decades ago, accurate measure- 
ments down to a ten-thousandth of an inch 
were considered the ultimate But today, 
these measurements aie made down to a 
few millionths, and industry would like to 
make them even smaller, Dr Styn says 

Science News Letter, August 6 , 1949 

BOTANY 

English Garden Planned 
For Blind Visitors 

^ NEW aid to pleasure for the blind is a 
garden for the sightless m Sunderland, 
England 

It has special four-inch cuibs to guide 
the feet of blind visitors along the paths, 
and metal tags in braille identify the flowers 
and other plants 

Science News Letter/ August 6 , 1949 

ZOOLOGY-PSYCHOLOGY 

Company of Other Dogs 
Improves Pups’ Appetite 

^ PRESENCE of his brothers and sisteis 
aiound the dinner plate improves the ap- 
petite of a puppy 

This was found m tests conducted at 
the Div ision of Beliav lor Studies of the 
Roscoe B Jackson Memorial Laboratory, 
Bar Harbor, Maine 

The amount of food eaten by each of 
10 puppies was measured wdien they ate 
alone and when they ate with their littei 
mates all around the same dish Foui of 
the puppies m one litter were young of a 
Chow fathei and Basenji mother Six wee 
from another litter and the result of a 
cross between an Irish Terriei and Dachs- 
hund 

The Cho\v-Basen]i puppies ate 14% moie 
wdien they had company than when they 
were solitary The Terrier-Dachshunds ate 
51% more with company Company is moie 
important to the appetite of some dogs 
than of others The increase of amount 
eaten for individual dogs varied from 3% 
to 86% 

No barking, growling or fighting oc- 
curred around the family dinner table 

The tests were made at the time of the 
dogs’ regular morning meal of giound 
boiled horse meat mixed with dog meal, 
milk, pablum and vitamins The food was 
given to the dogs in a large pan, big enough 
to provide comfortable access by all the 
dogs m the litter 

Details of the experiment are reported in 
the Journal of Genetic Psychology 
(March), by Drs Sherman Ross and Jean 
Goodwin Ross, of Bucknell University, 
Levvisburg, Pa 

Science News Letter, August 6 , 1949 



ARCHAEOLOGY 

“K Ration” of Ancient 
Greeks Was Pill-Sized 

>■ THE K lation of Woild Wai 11 may 
have seemed a dreary lepast to the aveiage 
GI, but to the soldieis who fought wars 
fiom the days of ancient Gieece to the 
sixteenth centuiv it would have been a 
king’s banquet 

Consider the “K lation” developed and 
piesciibed by an ancient Gieek aimy en- 
gincei and supply oflicei, Philon of By- 
zantium, m the year 150 B C 
Actually, this “K lation” was a pill about 
the size of an olive, made up of a mixtuie 
of sesame, opium poppy, honey and squill 
The GI of old — and the citizen of be- 
sieged cities as w'cll — was allowed one such 
pill at 8 a m and anothei at 4 p m Pinion 
vv ote that this diet pi evented any “seii- 
ous sufleiing tiom want oi food” 

An account oi the use of the pills is le- 
vealed bv Di Pan S Codellas, of the Uni- 
veisity of California Medical School, in the 
Bulletin of tut Hisiory or Midicine 
Di Codellas relates that there was an 
even fancier “K ration” pill lecommended 
by Pinion Almonds weie added to the 
mgiedients of the fiist pill Philon said 
this one was “good for aimies, for it is 
pleasant, filling and does not cause thiist” 
Dr Codellas said the ancient “K lation,” 
which found favor as late as the sixteenth 
century, packed quite a nutiitional wallop 
Honey provided carbohydiate, sesame pro- 
vided protein, die squill was a geneial 
tonic, and the opium deadened hunger 
pains 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

WILDLIFE 

Study Shows That Deer 
Are Highly Prolific 

^ ONE explanation of the rapid comeback 
deer are able to stage when they are given 
protection and a good range was placed 
before the meeting of the American Society 
of Mammalogists m Washington by Dr. 
Ralph S Palmer of Vassar College. Twins 
and tiiplets are commonplace among them, 
and a doe may have her first fawn when 
she is herself only a year old 
Dr Palmer cited the lecord of one tame, 
though unconfined, doe in Marne She was 
born m 1934 and had a single fawn in 
1936 Kept under obseivation through 1948, 
she was known to have borne seven sets of 
twins and four of triplets, m addition to 
two other fawns that failed to survive — a 
total of at least 29 offspring 

Science News Letter, August 6 , 1949 
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ethnology 

New Version of Iroquois 
“Constilution” Found 

> A NEW veision of what was peihaps 
the first “Constitution” ot a government 
111 the New Wo. Id, a so. t of Indian Magna 
Charta, has been tiaced to its source b\ 
Di William N Fenton, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution ethnologist 

Dr Fenton studied miciofilms of the 
document m the hbiary of the American 
Philo'.ophical Society in Philadelphia The 
o-iginal copy of the document was loaned 
to the society and has since been letumed 
to Its Indian owners on the Grand Rivei 
Reservation of the Iroquois in Ontario, 
Canada 

This copy of the “epic of the Iioquois,” 
Dr Fenton found, is a faiily recent one 
It was produced by an educated Mohawk 
Indian, one Seth Newhousc, about 1885 
The Indian ethnologist worked with scien- 
tists at the leseivation and wiote his \eision 
of the document under his Indian name, 
Davodekane 

The epic tells of the legendary Iioquois 
laugnei, Dcgnndawida, and the n'cindciwg<i 
ol: his disciple, Ayonwhatha, better known 
as Hiawatha Degandawida, as founder of 
the famous five nations of the Iroquois, is 
Cl edited with developing one of the gieat 
o iginal political systems of the woild 

Science News Letter, Augusf 6, 1949 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Static Fighting Device 
Called Radiation Hazard 

^ A WARNING legaiding the proper 
use of static eliminator devices made of 
polonium, a highly radioactive metal, has 
been issued by the Atomic Energy Project 
at the University of California at Los An- 
geles 

Dr Fred Biyan and Louis Silveiman of 
the U C L A Medical School atomic 
leseaich gioup, pointed our that serious 
radiation hazards may develop m the area 
around the devices 

Polonium IS used in eliminating static 
electricity produced by belts and pulleys, 
paper passing over metal rolls and film 
over metal and plastic lolls This radioactive 
metal emits alpha particles to form a con- 
ductive layer of ionized air between the 
dielectric material and a portion of the 
machine which is grounded 

A survey of certain industrial plants in 
the Los Angeles area revealed dangerous 
radioactivity m shelves and closets in which 
static eliminator devices were stored Hands 
of an employee who handled the equipment 


were found to be highly contaminated e\en 
after repeated washing widi soap and w^ater 

The radiation of polonium, Dr Brvan 
pointed out, does not penetrate the skin, 
but an internal hazard may de\elop from 
ladioactive pai tides absorbed by inhalation 
or hand-to-mouth contact 

He recommended that static eliminators 
be used only when suitable monitoiing m- 
stiuments are a\ailable and peisonnel 
properly trained to handle radioactne ma- 
tei lal 

Di Brvan declared also that a recently 
maiketed brush, utilizing polonium snips 
tor remo\ing static charges and dust fiom 
film and phonogiaph records, po>»es a simi- 
lai problem in homes whe e it is used 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

Temperature AfFecfs Rate 
Of Plant Killing by 2,4-D 

^ TEMPERATURE has a good deal to 
do with 2,4-D\ effectiveness as a plant 
killei Di Sally Kelly of the Vassal College 
botany depaitment sprayed the chemical 
on leaves of three species of test plants — 
kidney bean, perennial rye and crab glass 
— at thiee temperatures, 41, 59 and 77 de- 
grees Fahienheit, undei greenhouse condi- 
tions 

At the highest of these temperatures le- 
sults w'eie prompt and definite, but there 
was a decided lag at the tw'o lower tem- 
peiature ranges When plants that had 
been sprayed at the lowei tempeiatuies 
were moved into the 77'degiee room a 
week later, the killing effect immediately 
began, even though the leaves had been 
w^ell washed with water befoie the transfer 
was made 

Details of the experiment are given in 
Plant Physiology (July) 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

botany 

New Strawberry Variety 
Said To Have “Wild” Taste 

^ IF YOU are one of the legion of straw- 
berry fanciers who yearn nostalgically for 
the benies of yester-year, “that tasted like 
something”, your deliverance may be even 
at hand A new variety of strawberry has 
just been patented that is staled to ha\e 
that old-fashioned wild strawberry flavor, 
with clear red color throughout and no 
tough, tasteless core 

Advantages are claimed from the grower’s 
viewpoint, too the fruit stems are strong 
and upright, making picking easier, and 
the plant is resistant to leaf spot 

The new variety was originated by the 
late Harlow Rockhill of Conrad, Iowa, 
plant patent 854 has therefore been issued 
to his executor and trustee, Robert A, Rock- 
hill of Marshalltown 

Science News Letter, August T949 


MEDICINE 

Anti-Allergy Drugs Are 
Causing Serious Reactions 

^ EVIDENCE of seiious leactions and 
even one death due to some wndely used 
anti-allergv drugs has been presented in 
the JouRNVL or the Americ\n Mfdic\l 
Associvtion (July 23) 

Death resulted m a 16-mo nth-old girl 
who was poisoned by accidentally swallow- 
ing an adult dose of a compound wuth the 
tiade name of Then\lene hydrochloride, 
according to Drs Hugh F Rues, Berl B 
Ward, and M L Hicks of Dubuque, Iowa 

This drug, and the others which gave 
severe reactions, are antihistammic com- 
pounds used to check the action of hista- 
mine, a poison leleased bv body tissues m 
allergic reactions There are many on the 
market wudely used foi such allergies as 
hav fever, hives, and skin inflammation 
caused by reaction to drugs Some hav e ev en 
been used to treat colds 

Unfavorable reactions occur in from 
25% to 65 of the patients treated wnth 
antihis tammies, the physicians stated Re- 
actions are m the foini of drow^siness, vomit- 
ing, diarrhea, headaches, nervousness, 
fainting spells, seveie prostration and mental 
upsets 

Irritation of the brain seems to be re- 
sponsible for these reactions, the report 
indicates The phvsicians add that there 
IS no effective antidote for these diugs 
It the patient exhibits toxic reaction to the 
drugs, their administration should be stop- 
ped immediately and the individual symp- 
toms should receive treatment 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

ASTRONOMY-ENGINEERING 

New Instrument May Give 
Moon Trip Information 

^ A NEW device to help discover the 
“kind of things a man on a tup to the 
moon would need to know” is being de- 
V doped bv scientists at the Ai mour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago 

A metal sphere containing scientific in- 
stiuments and designed to be huiled fiom 
a high-speed rocket at an altitude m the 
neighborhood of 70 miles ovei the earth 
was desciibed by Dr Sevenn Ravnor He 
said that the work on the upper-air lesearch 
instrument is being supported by the Air 
Materiel Command, U S Air Force 

Heat measuring equipment, cameias to 
record readings from the equipment, and 
gyioscopes to stabilize the flight of the 
sphere, will be inside the new^ device which 
is nicknamed ‘cannonball” 

A radio transmitter on the camera will 
help m tracking its flight to earth when 
the sphere drops, and a parachute device 
IS planned to enable scientists to get the 
valuable film record made by camera 

Science News LeUer, August <5, 1949 
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ENGINEERING 

Hunt for New Power Sources 


Threat of natural fuel exhaustion in the future is 
spurring scientists to search for new sources of power in 
atomic energy, solar energy and the tides and winds. 


By A. C MONAHAN 

^ THE future of the present machine age 
demands new souices of power There is 
fuel enough for the needs of today, but all 
are agreed that the supply of the natuial 
energy-producing fuels may some day be 
exhausted This is particularly true for the 
liquids that power such mobile equipment 
as automobiles and airplanes 

Scientists are already busily engaged in a 
search for new fuels and for fuel substi- 
tutes Research is directed to\\ard atomic 
energy, solar energy and the now-uasted 
power m tides and winds There is coal 
enough to last for many centuries, although 
the better and more desiiable giades may 
be exhausted much earlier It is anybody’s 
guess how long man will be able to get 
crude oil or natural gas from the crust of 
the earth Wood will always be available 
if proper forestry practices are followed 

But it is certain that new sources of 
power will be needed for future years, and 
are needed even now^ so that present fuels 
can be made to last as long as possible, 
particularly for specific applications 

Coal Supply 

While it IS true that the United States 
has a greater supply of coal than most 
nations of the world, this fuel can not be 
used directly to power the 40,000,000 motor 
vehicles on its highways or tlie many thorn 
sands of planes in the air These require a 
mobile source of power, such as is available 
from liquid or gas-burning internal com- 
bustion engines 

These are dependent largely on liquid 
fuels, mostly peti oleum products, although 
alcohol and other chemicals might be used 
It is important that practical methods be 
developed as rapidly as possible to make 
liquid fuels from coal, shale oil and tar 
sands to conserve the underground petrol- 
eum which made the automobile age and 
tlie air age possible 

Atomic energy has been widely talked 
about as power for aircraft m the fumre 
Early applications need not be expected 
But atomic energy as a source of powder 
for aircraft promises achievements unobtain- 
able with standard fuels, a scientist-engineer 
working on the problem recently stated 

From results already obtained in reactor 
development, an atomic scientist recently 
said, “we should be able to design full-scale 
reactors, atomic-energy devices, to produce 
electric power m quantity It is by no 
means clear at present how long this will 


take, but I believe that it should be within 
eight or ten years ” The statement was by 
Dr Robert F Bacbei of the U S Atomic 
Energy Commission 

“The real problem m developing nucleai 
reactors as a source of energy for the 
future depends, not upon the availability of 
raw material, but rather upon the two-stage 
process of first making this production of 
energy technically feasible and then tiying 
to make it economically feasible, he stated 
Whether oi not it will become economically 
feasible is the real question I believe,” he 
added, “that the long-range futuie foi the 
development ot atomic energy is veiy 
promising ” 

Although electricity is pnmanly foi sta- 
tionary plants, it IS widely used in poi table 
machines ranging from household egg- 
beaters to pow'erful dulls used in mining 
These applications, howevei, require wire 
connections to powerhnes and are usable 
only within the length of the connecting 
wure They are not foi mobile units such 
as the automobile or the aircraft 

Most electrical energy produced in the 
world today comes from fuel combustion 
The other great source is from water 
power There is still plenty of undeveloped 
w^ater power in the United States, and en 
gineers p'-edict large developments within 
the next generation or so Some sav that 
the amount available could easily be in- 
creased at least tenfold But, hydroelectric 
energy can never fill the total of America’s 
power needs 

Electrical Energy 

Many of the sites suitable for the develop- 
ment of vvatei power with which to make 
electiicity are entirely unsuitable for in- 
dustrial activities The ten am of the land 
may be responsible, but more often it is 
the distance from raw materials and mar- 
kets Electrical energy, of course, can be 
transmitted by wire lelatively long distances, 
but the cost of ti ansmission equipment is 
high, the loss of pow'er is great, and there 
IS a practical distance beyond which trans- 
mission is uneconomical 

Direct power from the sun, and power 
from the tides and wind, are proposed as 
possible sources for energy little used at 
the present time Solar energy seems to 
hold the greatest present interest It is widely 
used now, but it is not the daily energy 
reaching the earth in the rays of the sun 
It IS solar energy stored up decades and 
centuries ago in the wood that is burned, 
and the sunlight that grew the vegetation 


millions of yeais ago that piovides the coal 
and peti oleum of the pi event 

Watei power might also be legaided as 
a somce of indirect solai cneigy Water in 
Its tiavel ciicnit is conv cited to a vapoi 
on the surface of the eaith, lakes and seas 
largely by the eneigy of the sun It diifts 
in clouds ovei the land, and the pait that 
falls as piecipitatioii on the highlands is 
the water available foi powei What the 
scientists aie now tiying to do is harness 
the eneigy of the sun foi diiecL and im- 
mediate use 

Solar Energy 

Theie is fai moic efToit being devoted 
today to the diiect lUili/ation ol solar en- 
eigy than IS geneially appieciaied Present 
expeiimcntal woik is laigely loi house 
heating, to save olhci luels, and to gain 
expeiience foi lalei appliealion oi sun heal 
to powei plants By the use ol huge double 
glass windows on the south side ol i luiild- 
ing, mteriois aic now being kept eomfo L- 
ably waim duiing siinsbiiie and eaily even- 
ing hours The pioblem is how to stoie up 
the heat of the sun foi use at night and foi 
cloudy winter days Foi powei applications 
this captmed heat will have to be con- 
centi ated 

Scientists at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology aie tiymg several storage 
systems In a dwelling completed eaily this 
year, w^atei is used for heat storage In a 



SEARCH FOR NEW ENERGY— 
This modern windmill near Rutland, 
Vt*, a Smith-Putnam wind turbine, 
IS being studied for possible unused 
source of power. 
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dwelling erected even earlier, and now in 
use, a chemical is used foi the purpose 
Glauber’s salt is satisfactory for the purpose 
This IS a common substance, a form of 
sodium sulfate Storage in iron, marble, 
concrete and othei materials has also been 
tried 

The house with the sun-heated water is 
an ordinary one-story building with five 
rooms, except for its roof structure The 
south slope of the roof, with the heat col- 
lector, inclines 57 degrees with the hoii- 
zontal, presenting 400 square feet on which 
the rays of the sun are received Their heat 
passes to a tank of water When warmed 
by the sun, the water is pumped to a stor- 
age tank, and from theie to room radiators 
as needed 

The principle behind the use of Glauber’s 
salt, or certain other chemicals, makes use 
of latent heat, or what is now moie com- 
monly called heat-of-fusion It is the heat 
necessary to convert a substance from a 
solid to a liquid state, and is not evident 
in a temperature raise It takes as many 
calories of heat, for example, to change 
ice into water as it does to raise the tem- 
perature of the lesulting water up to about 
175 degrees Fahrenheit 

The system of heat stoiage in a chemi- 
cal used m the MIT experimental house 
IS largely the work of Dr Mane Telkes 
of the Institute staff The chemical is sealed 


^ EVEN before the giant African snails 
made their recently reported landings on 
the American west coast, scientists had be- 
gun battle against them The Pacific Science 
Board has sent two men into the trustee- 
ship area of Micronesia in the mid-Pacific 
to cany on a four-months’ study of their 
hfe-historv and ecology, as a basis for future 
campaigns aiming at then elimination 
This team consists of Dr A R Mead of 
ihe University of Arizona and Dr Hoshio 
Kondo of the Bishopp Museum in Hon- 
olulu 

A husband-and-wife team, Dr and Mrs 
F X Williams, has already been m the 
East African region that is the snails’ 
natural home, seeking natural enemies that 
may be introduced into snail-infested areas 
to carry on biological warfare against them 
One of these, a big, hungry black beetle, 
seemed quite promising at first, but it 
now appears most likely that the big snail’s 
most effective enemies are two other snail 
species, both of them fiercely predacious — 
the leopards of the African snail world 

The huge snails, which attain an overall 
length of more than seven inches, were 
earned to all the islands of Micronesia 
held by the Japanese under the old League 
of Nations mandate They were used for 
food, also chopped up to feed to chickens 
Most of the J«^ps didn’t really like them, 


in containers There is no loss of the ma- 
terial Glauber’s salt melts at about 90 
degrees Fahrenheit This is low enough to 
result in liquefying when the rays of the 
sun are focused on it, even in winter 
iveather When heat is needed m the house, 
air from the rooms is circulated about the 
sealed containers by use of a fan or blower 
The same research that has developed 
the best types of propellers for airplane 
propulsion has been applied to windmill 
blades to capture the greatest possible 
amount of the energy of the wind Also 
blades have been developed to operate when 
the air movement is very low Considerable 
success has been obtained Windmills of 
the future may play an important part in 
generating electricity to supplement energy 
fiorn waterpower and other sources The 
supply delivered will be erratic, depending 
upon the winds Wiclei use of wundmills 
in farm pumping and operating generators 
to feed storage batteries may be expected 
Tidal power has been used foi many 
years m various parts of the w^orld It is 
regular and reliable, but there are relatively 
few sites where the tides are high enough 
to pioduce economical power The high 
tides on New England’s locky coast can pro 
duce power to drive electric generators To 
use them or not is largely a question of 
economics 
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however, declares Dr R Tuckei Abbott, 
malacologist of the U S National Museum 
They ate them all right, “but with wry 
faces,” he says 

Their presence m the Hawaiian islands is 
t aced to this food use by Japanese At 
least two importations were made by 
o'dinary mail, and the snails kept as 
penned animals to be killed and eaten as 
wanted As soon as the territorial authori- 
ties learned about it they swooped down 
on the snail-pens and tried to make a com- 
plete kill However, some of the creeping 
mollusks escaped, and Hawaii now has a 
major snail pest to contend with 

There is nothing m American law or 
postal regulations to prevent free shipment 
of any kind of snails The European edible 
snail featured by French restaurants, for 
example, can be shipped without hindrance 
It makes American pest fighters uneasy, 
but unless there is legislation on the sub- 
ject they can do little to stop the traffic 

There may be colonies of the giant Afri- 
can snails in an unknown number of places 
in this country because of this situation. 
One IS definitely known about it is main- 
tained by 90-year-old Prof E A Andrews 
of the Johns Hopkins University, for the 
purpose of scientific study He feeds his 
slow-moving pets on lettuce 

Even if the African pest gets out of hand 


m this country it will not be an unlimited 
calamity The snails are definitely warm- 
climate animals, and are exceedingly un- 
likely to become established where fieez- 
ing weather is an annual occuirence But 
they can do a vast amount of mischief in 
the warmer parts of the United States 

Science News Letter, August 6, 194^ 
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Flywheel Tire Tester Used 
For Plane Landings Study 

^ A BIGGER and a better flywheel tire 
tester for use m determining what happens 
to the tire on a speedy plane when it hits 
and rolls on the runway, is to be installed 
at Wright Field, Dayton, O, soon by the 
U S Air Force It is what might be called 
a small-space apparatus that eliminates the 
need for testing by actual plane landings 

The flywheel to be used is seven feet 
in diamerei and three feet wide It is to be 
installed m a fixed base and rotated by 
electiic controls at speeds up to 250 miles 
an hour Similar equipment already m use 
Ills a maximum speed of 200 miles an hour 

In use, the wheel is stationary except 
foi Its high speed of rotation The tire to 
be tested is mounted on a separate shaft 
After the flywheel has reached the desired 
speed, the tire is moved against it The tire 
will get the same initial shock as it would 
get on a plane in landing on a runwxny 
Slowing down the flywheel speed gives the 
same effect as a pilot applying the brakes, 
and the tire gets the same wear 

The flywheel is under construction at the 
Adamson United Company, Akron, O , and 
the 150-hoisepower electric motor and the 
necessaiy contiols will be built by West- 
mghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 
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AGRICULTURE-CHEMISTRY 

Corn Hybrids Differ 
In Resistance to 2,4-D 

^ THE common weed-killing chemical, 

2.4- D, is more injurious to some varieties 
of hybrid corn than to others, it has been 
shown by recent experiments conducted at 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
by Elmer C Rossman and David W Stani- 
forth As the use of 2,4-D increases this niav 
become an important factor to consider in 
selecting hybrid corn varieties for planting 

Contrary to common popular opinion, 

2.4- D may injure corn and other members 
of the grass family, although in the doses 
ordinarily used it will not kill them In 
the Iowa experiments the 2,4-D caused 
reductions in the yield of corn, a reduction 
in the number of brace roots, defective 
tassel formation, and a larger number of 
weak seedlings when the gram from the 
treated corn was planted 
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ZOOLOGY 

War on African Snail 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Study Minds To Check War 


^ YOU, and what is m your mind, are a 
part of a new effort to solve the vital, ages- 
old problem of pre\ entmg war. 

This newest project to combat wars of 
the future is being undei taken by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in Pans Piloting this 
UNESCO study of war prevention is an 
American psychologist, Dr Otto Khneberg 
ot Columbia University 

If you don’t want war, you probably 
agree with most of the people in the world 
But do you ask, “Will war come?” or even 
“When will war come?” 

Dr Khneberg cautions “People who are 
hopeless and apathetic about the future are 
doing nothing, just waiting for what may 
come because they feel helpless ” 

This feeling ot helplessness “even affects 
men in high places who might be able to 
do something about it,” he warns 

“Almost nobody,” complains Dr Kline- 
beig, “is saving, ‘Can we do anv^thing to 
keep w^ar from coming?’ ” 

The psychologist explained that “a lot 
of science and common sense” is being used 
by UNESCO to tackle the problem of war 
He described the UNESCO war prev ention 
study as a guest of Watson Davis, direc- 
tor of Science Service, on Adventures in 
Science, heard over the Columbia network 
You are a part of this study because 
“leaders must have followers” and “people 

AGRICULTURE 


^ ANOTHER casualty produced by an 
“economy” drive has come to light m the 
forced suspension of the Jolrnvl of Agri- 
cuLTURVL Research, the last issue of which 
has just been distributed The cover bears 
the teise message 'A shortage of operating 
funds has forced the discontinuance of 
this journal This is the final number” 
The Journal of Agricultetral Research, 
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as well as politicians and geneials are im- 
portant” m war 

“We must know what is in the minds of 
people as well as the minds of the leadeis,” 
emphasizes Dr Khneberg ” 

To find out about that, UNESCO is send- 
ing specialists in many different fields into 
different countries to make studies of what 
It IS m the way of life that makes one na- 
tion different from another Scientists fiom 
UNESCO are going into small communities 
in France, India and Australia to study the 
people in these different nations 
Tourists, Di Khneberg believes, can help 
iolve international problems 

“If we could get enough people to travel 
in other lands,” he speculates, “they would 
understand that other people are different 
and why they are different, and that in 
itself might develop friendly relations” 
Public opinion surveys of attitudes towaid 
foreigners are being used, and even chil- 
dien are quizzed, by using sentence com- 
pletion games to reveal their attitudes 
Othei studies underway or planned will 
include legal systems, textbooks, newspapers, 
magazines and movies 
From this mass of data, scientists will get 
a better picture of what the people of a na- 
tion think of the peoples of otlxer nations 
And this, Dr Khneberg points out, will 
provide a good start for improving interna- 
tional relations 
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which the U S Department of Agricul- 
ture has published for a good many years 
(the current volume is numbered 78), does 
not get read by many farmers It is pri- 
marily a publication for scientists, but foi 
intensely practical scientists It might be 
likened to a military publication that does 
not get read by anybody but commissioned 
officers, but w^hich does give majors and 
colonels and generals indispensable mfoi- 
mation on how to fight. The information 
m Its unchsguisedly technical language 
eventuates in sprays that kill bugs and 
check disease fnngi, in better ways to 
plant seed and fertilize the soil, in less 
wasteful and more profitable methods of 
getting products to market. 

Lead-off article in this swan-song num- 
ber, for example, is a detailed description 
of a method for forecasting the likelihood 
of late-blight disease outbreaks in potatoes 
and tomatoes, such as scourged the eastern 
part of the country last year Application 
of this method should enable farmers to 
prepare spraying campaigns when they 
are likely to be needed, and (of equal im- 


portance) to spaie the outlay for spiaymg 
machinery and chemicals when spiaymg 
will not be necessary (There’s no use 
shooting at an enemy that isn’t theie) 

Of the 15 articles in this final numbei, 
eight have to do with plant diseases and 
their causes, one with an animal malady, 
two with the newer insect spiays, and one 
each with molds on wood, seed foimation 
in sorghum, tobacco seedlings and the cook- 
ing of potatoes If there’s any boondoggling 
heie it IS difficult to detect 
Already letters of piotest over the 
demise of the Jouinal have begun to roll 
m, and theie is some discussion of the 
possibility of a lesuirection At best, how- 
ever, publication could not be lesumed foi 
at least another yeai And in the meantime 
theie IS an empty spot in the national 
scientific infoimation front, with nothing 
to fill It 
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SAFETY 

Highway Safety Group Asks 
For Vehicle Improvements 

^ CONTINUED improvement m motoi 
vehicle brakes, headlights, driver vision, 
directional signals, tires, wheel rims and 
bumpers was urged by the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference These items aie 
essentials in highway safety, the pieliminary 
Action Program of the confeience stated 
Wanted also is the modeinization of piin- 
cipal streets and highways To them should 
be applied the standards, policies and guides 
developed by the Ameiican Association of 
State Highway Officials, the U S Public 
Roads Administration and other appropriate 
agencies Secondary roads should be im- 
proved to standards adequate for safe year- 
round use 

Other recommendations m the Action 
Program include the elimination of rail- 
way-highway grade crossings on priorities 
determined on the basis of hazard and 
economy of operation Adequate protection 
should be provided where giadc-sepaiation 
stiuctures are not feasible 
Highways to be safe for year-round tiavel 
aie best if they have skid-resistant sui faces, 
smooth, usable shouldeis and adequate 
drainage With highways used by pedes- 
trians, sidewalks are desiiable Highway 
lighting IS a safety measme on main urban 
streets and on the more hazardous sections 
of rural traffic routes 
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• RADIO 

Saturday, August 13, 3 IS p m , EDST 

*‘Ad\entures in Science” witk Watson DaMS, di- 
rector of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Arthur Goldschmidt, special assistant to the 
Secretary, Department of Interior, will discuss 
^^International Cooperation in Natural Re- 
sources ** 


Suspend Research Journal 
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genetics 

Politics, Science at Odds 

American biologists believe opposing views on 
Mendelian genetics taken by Soviets represent a conflict 
between politics and science. 


► SOVIET science leaders’ attack on 
Mendelian genetics, consideied valid m 
the Western woild, “does not represent a 
contioversy of two opposing schools of 
scientific thought It is in reality a conflict 
between politics and science ” 

This IS the declaration of the Govern- 
ing Board of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences, a cooidinating oigani- 
zation in which all leading American bio- 
logical societies participate The Boaid’s 
conclusion was reached aftei consultation 
with the executive committees of the two 
societies most directly conceined The 
Genetics Society of America and the Ameii- 
can Society of Human Genetics The full 
statement is published in SciENcr (July 29) 

After leviewmg how' the ofl'icial Soviet 
position W'as ai rived at by methods essen- 
tially political lather than by impaitial 
examination of all available facts, the 
Board comments 

“The piogiess of science has always 
depended upon free inquiry The inheii- 
tance of acquired chaiactenstics, and othei 
doctrines that the Russians now^ set forth 
as the ofiicial party line, have had their 
proponents in America, some non-geneti- 
cists still hold to these ancient opinions 
Nevertheless, they are allowed to investi- 
gate or philosophize, and they have a 
hearing 

“In Russia, on the other hand, geneticists 
are being rooted out as dangerous, botu- 
geois, reactionaiy, idealist, fascist, legaid- 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Soviet Vision 

^ ANOTHER Russian claim has failed of 
confiimation in American laboratories 

If you need to see better m the darkness 
of night. It w'on’t help you a bit, it seems, 
if you sniE oil of wintei green, listen to 
an alarm clock, oi do bicycle exeicises Bet- 
ter stick to your red goggles foi daik adap- 
ta tion 

During the wir, lepoits came through 
fioin Russian laboratories to the effect that 
light physical exeicise could serve to re- 
duce the time necessary to adapt the eye 
to darkness from the customary 25 to 45 
minutes to only five or six minutes And 
that stimulating the other senses — hearing, 
smell, taste, or the skin senses — would make 
the dark-adapted eye more sensitive This 
was, of couise, of great importance to the 
soldier or sailoi in combat 

But details of the Russian research, as 
reported to the British journal, Nature, 


less of then politic il \iew^s, simply because 
they, like geneticists e\ervwhere else m the 
world, know and accept the facts of ex- 
perimental bleeding and micioscopic ob- 
servation which Russian politics has 
branded false 

“It is of the utmost importance for the 
pieservation of free inquiry in that part 
of the world where it still exists that these 
facts be known and fully appreciated ” 

The statement concludes with three 
piopositions 

“1 The conclusions of Lysenko and his 
gioup regarding the inheritance of adap- 
tive responses in higher oigamsms ha\e 
no support in scientific fact 

“2 Genetic lesearches definitely support 
the reality of the gene and the validity of 
Mendel’s laws They do not support the 
ofhcial Communist claim that Mendelian 
he’cdity is an illusion, and any attempts on 
the part of Russian proponents of the Ly- 
senko doctrines to bolster their case by 
citations from the w o ks or conclusions 
of Western scientists are gross distortions 
of the meaning and intent of these scien- 
tists 

“3 We condemn the action of the So- 
viet government m presuming to banish 
a fiimly established science from its schools, 
publishing houses, and research laboratories, 
and in peisecuting scientists because their 
field of inquiiy is distasteful to the govern- 
ment” 
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Aids Fail 

and other organs available to the Western 
world, were extremely skimpy Dr A 
Chapanis, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
tried to get the information in 1943 through 
military and diplomatic channels But his 
attempts met with no success In December, 
1947, he tiled to communicate directly with 
the Russian scientist who reported the “dis- 
covery,” Dr K Kekeheyev, but the letter 
was returned unopened fiom Moscow^ 

Experiments to test the claim were con- 
ducted at the Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright Field, Dayton, O , and are reported 
m the Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (Aug), by Drs Chapanis, R O Rouse, 
and Stanley Schachter of Johns Hopkins, 
Williams College, and the University of 
Michigan 

Six persons were tested for the length of 
time necessary to adapt their eyes for dark 
vision Two were given oil of wmtergreen 


to smell This is an odor used foi testing 
tor leaks m oxygen masks and is “rather 
stiong and pungent” but not offensi\e 
They weie also timed foi dark adaptation 
without It Anotiier pair listened to a 1,000- 
cycle tone of about 50-decibel intensity 
They w^eie timed with and without the 
noise The third pair were required to ride 
a bicycle ergometer, which “can best be de- 
sciibed as a very light exercise” The tests 
provided “no evidence that any of the 
stimuli used either facilitated or inhibited 
daik adaptation ” 

In another expenment, the individuals 
tested tried to lead a test chart under dim 
illumination Pressure of a hea\y w'eight 
01 a light wTight on the back of the hand, 
or exposure to either a loud sound or a 
weak one produced no change in the ability 
of those tested to read the chart 

The third experiment tested ability to 
make out the form of objects under veiy 
dim illumination The subjects wTre first 
dark adapted by use of red goggles Again 
neither an odor, this time of eugenol de- 
rived fiom cloves or cinnamon, the sound 
of a buzzer, the taste of a slice of lime, nor 
light exercise squeezing a hand dynamo- 
mete i, was of any help m making out the 
shape of the dimly-hghted objects 
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LINCUAPHONE 

is your 

to the World 
In your own home, alone or In a 
group, you can now foam to speak 

SPANISH •PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH • RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN • GERMAN 

or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 

LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational METHOD 

You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hall Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 



SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

31 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 

^ 

I LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE j 

I ai RCA Bldg., New York 20, N.Y. j 

I Send mo the FREE Linguaphone Book. ■ 
I I am □,am not Q a World War II Veteron j 
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I Address City . I 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


MATURE 
A RAMBLINCS 

W ini ^aank^Oium&y 



Unreliable Prophets 


cicadas, or hai vest-flies Real locusts aie 
big, flying gi asshoppers, and these August- 
afternoon chanters are related to grass- 
hoppers only insofar as they are insects 
They belong to an entirely different family, 
being more closely akm to squash-bugs, 
giant water-bugs and the like They are 
first cousins of the seventeen-year cicada — 
also often miscalled a locust 

As for their forecast of first frost, that 
may be set down to heat-weaiy wishful 
thinking Cicadas sound off just as the 
summer heat reaches its peak, and the p* os- 
pect of a good solid chill, even six weeks 
away, seems to give some relief just 
through thinking of it However^ it’s 
usually considerably more than six weeks 
till frost, after you hear your first cicada 
The first shrilling of this insect was noted 
m the vicinity of Washington, D C, this 
year about the fiist of July, and anybody 


who expects frost in the Capital’s suburbs 
by mid-August just doesn’t know his Wash- * 
mgton summers, that’s all 

The seventeen-year cicada has been thrust 
into an equally false lole as a prophet be- 
cause of a peculiar W-shaped marking in 
the venation of each wing Supeistitious 
folk who see this insect at most two or thiee 
times in then lives take this to be a poitent 
of immediate war. 

The joker here is that while the seven- 
teen-year cicada turns up m any given place 
only once in that many yeais, theie are 
seventeen swarms or bioods of the species, 
so that somewhere in the country theie is 
a chance to see those W-marked wings 
every year But then, this is an unquiet 
planet, and there is usually some kind of 
a fight going on, somewhere. So the cicada’s 
leputation is at least paitly salvaged 
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> CRRRRRRRRREEEE-areeee-areeeeeeeee- 
eef The file-edged song sounds through the 
heat-drowsy summer afternoon And Cree- 
eee-aree-areeeeeeee f conies the answer from 
another tree, and another and another 
“Locusts singing,” say the weather- wise- 
acres,. ‘‘Only SIX weeks till frost now” 

For inaccuracy, that statement comes close 
to taking the prize Call it song if you 
will, that’s a matter of Caste, more or less 
But the singers are not locusts, they are 



Working near absolute zero? 
White potentiometer can help 

In the U. of Pitt ’s cryogenic re- 
search, temperatures down as low 
as 10 K are determined accurately. 

Investigator uses a White double 
potentiometer to measure both 
current through an L&N resist- 
ance thermometer, and voltage 
across its terminals. Resistance 
is then computed and translated 
into temperature. 


Catlogs on request. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Improve Leather Tanning 


> IMPROVEMENT in leather tanning 
with synthetic chemicals in what is known 
as the dialdehyde-resin process was recently 
reported by A H Winheim, of the Plan- 
etary Chemical Company of Creve Coeur, 
Mo , and E E Doherty of Bona Allen, Inc , 
Buford, Ga The process was first an- 
nounced about a year ago 

In this process, the prepared hide is first 
treated with a compound of the dialdehyde 
type, such as the chemical, glyoxal, which is 
used m making resms, and then with 
resin-forming agents such as urea or phenol 
(carbolic acid), or with combinations of 
these substances and formaldehyde The 
rigidity which might result from the process 
IS prevented by the addition of a checking 
agent 

Investigations recently made eliminate 
some of the commercial “bugs” in the proc- 
ess, according to Messrs Winheim and 
Doherty Among improvements are the 
more satisfactory method of acidification 
of the resin-formmg monomers, and the 
simpler control of flexibility of the leather 
even when cheap urea-aldehyde resins are 
employed 

In describing the process, the discoverers 
stated that the hides are tanned with gly- 
oxal or other dialdehydes, or certain bi- 
functional compounds One of the alde- 
hyde groups attaches itself chemically to 
the protein m the hide, the other remain- 
ing free to react with certain resm-forming 
compounds under suitable conditions 

The proposed and most likely commer- 
cially-desirable resm treatment, they con- 
tinued, involves the use of urea-formalde- 
hyde mixtures or prepolymers slightly de- 
ficient in formaldehyde Employment of a 
ratio of one-to*five of monoalkyl amine to 
urea yields leathers of greatly improved 
flexibility without loss of the highly desired 


“fullness” and “fiimness” sought by the 
tanner 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Suggest Way To Improve 
Clearance Procedures 

^ TWO WAYS in which scientists can 
help “raise the level of the confidential 
reports on which clearance decisions are 
based” were offered 

Scientists who are questioned about 
neighbors, fi lends oi colleagues should 
state that they are willing to testify if 
necessary, and they should prepare a 
signed, written statement of the informa- 
tion for the investigating agency 
The suggestions were made m a letter 
to the magazine, Physics Today (August), 
by a Princeton astronomer, Dr Lyman 
Spitzei, Jr, as chairman of the Scientists’ 
Committee on Loyalty Problems 
Dr Spitzer explained that information 
gathered m loyalty and security clearance 
investigations is collected m a confidential 
dossier The sources of the information 
are often anonymous or known to only 
a few officials, he points out 

“It IS obvious that these unacknowledge- 
able statements can cause serious misunder- 
standing which cannot easily be clarified, 
especially in cases where the clearance 
status meets with difficulties,” the letter 
warns 

By following the suggestions, scientists 
can help this situation, it is proposed 
Members of the Committee which has 
been studying loyalty and security clear- 
ance procedures include Dr Albert Ein- 
stein 
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Books of the Week • 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 

The Arts \nd Their I\ ii rrilaucns — \ Sut- furmtd the backgiound to UNESCO’s first 
\ev ot the Arts and an Outline ot Compari- conference m 1946 Thej arc written b\ 22 

tive Aesthcticb — Ihomas Mumo — Libeial internationally recognized writers, teachers, 

Alts, 559 p, $750 Attempts an answ^er to philosophers, scientists and others 
the question “What is Art”? Report of the Committee on the Measure- 


to the walls The intenoi of the box has 
a two-inch lining of the same material 
Ventilation is assured bv the design of the 
ducts All the air entering the box is dis- 
pelled over the cooling fins of the engine 
There is no air recirculation, and the efli- 
ciency of the unit is not measurably affected 
by the housing The generator used is a 
1 5 kilowatt unit 
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A.N Ausir\lian Animal Book — Charles Bii- 
rctt — Oxjoid UmvasJy Fiess, 374 p, lUus , 
$4 50 An account of wild animal life in 
Austialia There are 17 color plates and 48 
pages of pictures taken from photographs A 
reference work useful to both the professional 
man and the lawman 

Automotive Transportation Trends and Prob- 
lems — ^Wilfred Owen — B}oo(ings Institution, 
154 p , illus , $200 An examination of the 
cost and quality and an analysis of past 
trends and possibilities for the futuie 
Basic College Pm sics — ^Henry A Perkins — 
Pientue-Hall, 605 p, illus, $635 Based 


ment or Geologic Time 1947-1948 — John 
Putnam Marble, Chairman — 'National Re- 
seaich Council, 77 p, paper, St 00 Includes 
reviews of the work being done in such 
countries as Scotland, Spam, and Japan, and 
an annotated bibliography of articles relat- 
ing to the measurement of geologic time 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Radioactivity Induced in 
Mosquitoes To Study Habits 


Words in Science — 
TURBOJET-TURBOPROP 

^ MANY of the fast planes of today and 
tomorrow are or will be pov\ered by turbo- 
jet or turboprops or both 
In the turbojet engine compressed air is 
forced into combustion chambers There 
fuel IS added, usually kerosene It burns, 
creating high-pressure gases, some of which 
operate the compressor to supply air for 


largely on the unabridged text of College 
Physics, this is a somewhat shortei and simpli- 
fied veision Particularly adapted to the 
needs of the non-technical student 
Corals or the Devonian Traverse Group or 
Michigan Part I, Spongophyllum — George 
M Ehlers and Erwin C Stumm — Unwenity 
of ’Michigan Pi ess, illus, paper, 30 cents 
Experimental Psichologa An Intioduction — 
Leo Postman and James P Egan — Haipei, 
520 p , illus , $4 50 A text for the student 
w'ho alieady has some knowledge of general 
psychology Outlines lor thirty experiments 
suitable for training in methods of collecting 
experimental data are included 
Federal Information Controls in Peace- 
time — Robert E Summers, Compiler — H W 
Wilson, 301 p , $i 50 Presents the various 
issues and pioblems involved Included is a 
resume of the facts in the Condon case and 
FBI loyalty investigation procedure 
Geologa Principles and Processes — ^William H 
Emmons and others — McGiaw-Hill, 31 d ed 
502 p , illus , $4 50 This edition pa vs in- 
creased attention to the topography of the 
“tidewater lands,” and has many new and 
improved illustrations References to source 
literature are brought completely up to date 
A text for the first course in the field 
Ion Exchange Theory and Application — Fred- 
erick C Nachod, Ed — Academic, 41 1 p, 
illus , 80 A treatise written by some of 

the foremost experts in the country covering a 
large part of the field 

Life Histories of North American Thrushes, 
Kinglets, and Their Allies — Arthur Cleve- 
land Bent — Gov’t Punting Office, 454 p , 
illus , $i 50 A detailed study of these species 
and their best known sub-species The seven- 
teenth of a series on the life history of North 
American birds 

The Colloid Chemistry of the Silicate Min- 
erals — C Edmund Marshall — Academic, 195 
p , illus , $5 80 Volume one of a series of 
monographs prepared under the auspices of 
the American Society of Agronomy 


^ NOW It’s “hot” mosquitoes The buzz- 
ing, biting pests can be made radioactive, 
so that their flight and attack habits can 
be studied even in the dark by the way 
they make Geiger counters tick 

Technique tor doing this was developed 
by two Army medical researchers, Drs C 
C Hassett and D W Jenkins, at the 
Army Chemical Center m Maryland The 
process is quite simple* you just rear your 
mosquito larvae m water containing a few 
parts pei million of a suitable radioactive 
chemical Drs Hassett and Jenkins used 
radioactive sodium phosphate, largely be- 
cause of the convenient 14 3-day half-hfe 
of the isotope, and because radioactive 
phosphorus is not poisonous 

Details of their experiment are reported 
m Science (July 29) 
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ENGINEERING 

Silent Engine-Generator 
Made for Military Uses 

ENGINE-GENERATOR set, so quiet 
that it can scarcely be heard 300 feet away, 
was revealed by the U S Army Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories 
at Fort Belvoir, Va, where it was designed 
and constructed Its silence is due largely 
to a glass-wool-lined box in which it is en- 
closed. 

Noise-making equipment in forward posi- 
tions in time of war is easily detected and 
spotted by enemy apparatus The new en- 
gine-generator and Its near sound-proof 
box was developed to meet this situation 
On a typical, quiet summer evening, this 
set has an audible range of 325 feet from 


burning but most of which pass out the 
jet exhaust, giving the propulsion 
The turboprop is a somewhat similar 
device but all the gases created are used 
to expand through vanes or buckets on a 
shaft and give high rotation to the shaft, 
which in turn drive conventional propel- 
lers 
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1 '^Diabetic Care in Pic- 
I tures** was designed to 
1 smooth the way so that 
diabetes and its treatment 
|l might be completely 
b 1 understood The result of 
gl more than 25 years of 
questioning in a nation- 
ally-known chnic — and 
the Ust^d answer to all 
those questions. Simply 
written and lavishly 
^lll illustrated by charts, 
photographs and draw- 
ings. It tells about the 
diet, measurement and 
injection of insuhn, insuhn 
reacdong, acidosis and 
diabetic coma, blood and 
urine testa and necessary 
body care The coupon 
below will bring a copy 
immediately 

DIABETIC CADE IH 
PICTURES 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


r J. R. LIPPINCOn COMPANY 1 

I IMI Wuhlaalw SqMT*. PhladaMkla I, Pa. j 

J I enclose $2 50 Please send me ^T>iabetic i 


New Uncoiled Gastropods From the Middle 
Devonian of Michigan and Manitoba — 
Aurele La Roeque — University of Mich gan 
Pi ess, illus, paper, 30 cents 
Reflections On Our Age — Emmanuel Mou- 
rner and others — Columbia Umveisity Press, 
346 p , $4 50 These are the lectures which 


the rear, 01 exhaust side, and 200 feet from 
the front The silencer box weighs 93 
pounds 

The box itself is of aluminum Its cir- 
cuitous air intake and exhaust ducts are 
lined with one inch of glass fiber cemented 


Care in Pictures.” J 

NAME j 

STREET . .. I 

CITY, ZONE, STATE , , ... 

SNL (10 day return privilege gnarantee) 


J 
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For addresses where you can gel more mformation on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER^ 1719 N St , Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 477 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ PICNIC BASKET will \eep a supply 
of bottled dnnl{?, sahid, and dauy pioducts 
chilled jo) hows, oi can be used to I^eep 
hot foods at almost oven temptiatiue It 
n made of glass fibet insulation staled in 
plastic It IS 10-quuit size, and the plastic 
is lesistiint to food stains and mail^s of out- 
dooi Use 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

^ MOTH-REPELLING coating foi stoi- 
age space walls comes in a powdei tvhich, 
in use, IS mixed with watei to foim a paste, 
and IS applied with a paint biush to fomt 
a layei as thic\ as a penny It diys in an 
hour and is i datively peimanent It is made 
of ingiedients of the cedai Uee and a pow- 
dei ed plastic btndei 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

@ FOLDING SAWHORSE, lectntly pat- 
ented, has four pivoted legs that fold 
undet the top and side lails of the device 
when not m use The side lails, on ngtd 
biacl{ets, slope downwaid and outwaid, 
thus giving the legs pivoted to them the 
pioper spread when the hoise is unfolded 
for use 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

@ OIL DRAINER fot the automobile le- 
moves the oil and sludge by means of an 
injector tube inserted into the oil-filling 



opening, thus eliminating the commonly 
used method of draining the tan}{ fiom 
under the car The 20-pound portable de- 
vice, shown in the picture, worlds on oi di- 
nar y cur pressure 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

^ GOLF PUTTER has the ordinary head 
but It is formed with two leg-li\e parts, 


one on each end, that \ceps the sinking 
pari away from the ground fo that the ball 
IS struck above it<: vertical centei This 
recently patented device ma\ts the ball 
hug the giccn as it appi ouches the holt 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

© DISH-WASHING apions foi men cue 
made of plastic and never need laundering 
because they can be eauly cleaned with a 
damp cloth They aie available in a vanety 
of humoious designs such as “Little Butch” 
and “My Achin' Bacon “ 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

^ ELECTRONIC safety staitei, that 
eliminates the dangei of tiansformei bum- 
out^ in fiuoicsccnt lamp fixtwcs, a highly 
intiieate tin mud itlay that automatually 
switches off the eiuitnt if the lamp is de- 
fective and docs not light in M) seconds 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 

@ COAL-DUSl EXPLOSION galhiy 
small and poi table and designed to show 
how a cloud of coal dust will explode if 
Ignited by a spatJ{ of jhime, can also be 
used to demonstrate the hazard of dust 
111 iiidustiuil plants fiom fioui , cocoa, saw- 
dust and othei mateiials It utilizes elec- 
tncity to explode the dust in a 10-meh-long 
tuinsparcnt plastic tube 

Science News Letter, August 6, 1949 


3 EXPERIMENTAL KITS a. $•! 

Geometric Stainless Polyethylene FOR H 

Models Steel Plastic ® 


^J\ 

ssiJo 

Of approximately 800 tiee species native 
to the United States, only about 90 attain 
commercial size and quality 

A massue German-built concrete U-boat 
shelter in Norway is now used as a factory » 
window's had to be cut through its 10-£oot- 
thick bomb-proof walls 

Arthur Pitney is credited w’lth originating 
the stamping machines now' widely used 
in bubiness offices w’hich sa\e the use of 
ordinary postage stamps 

The American paddle fish, lare but found 
in Midw'cstern rivers, has a spatulated snout 
about one-third of its total length, and it 
gathers food by sw'immmg up stream with 
Its big mouth open to gadier in microscopic 
animals and plants 

A new office building m Boston has 
16 electric moving stairways, two between 
each floor to carry passengers up or down, 
the unique feature is that they can all be 
operated to carry passengers in the same 
direction during rush hours. 


« GEOMETRIC MODELS— 10 speci- 
mens make four models . 
visual Illustrations of a variety 
of ideas and theorems from 
plane geometry. 50c 

# STAINLESS STEEL — 6 specimens 

show some of the reasons why 
stainless steel is known as 
the “lewel” of the steel in- 
dustry. 50c 

# POLYETHYLENE PLASTIC— one of 

the newest of the thermoplas- 
tics ... 7 specimens, includ- 
ing a 2 oz measuring cup, 
demonstrate home and com- 
mercial uses of this unique 
plastic. 50c 


I enclose $1 for which please send 
me fhe Geometric Models, Stainless 
Steel, and Polyethylene Plastic kits 
My address is imprinted at the right. 


SNL PRIORITY ORDER 
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MEDICINE 

High Blood Pressure Aid 

Malarial parasites have proved effective in reducing 
elevated blood pressure. The malaria can then be cured 
within a few days with drugs. 


> DISCOVERY that malarial paiasites 
have the ability to reduce high blood pres- 
suie was reported by Dr Eusebio Y Garcia 
of the Medical Reseaich Clinic in Binan, 
Laguna, Philippines 

He gave four high blood pressuie pa- 
tients injections of the commonest and 
mildest species of malarial parasites, which 
lesulted in a fall in then high blood pres- 
sure, Dr Garcia told a meeting of the 
Philippine Society of Parasitology 

It IS believed, he said, that about 90% 
of high blood pressure diseases originate 
in the kidneys Some changes in the body 
cause the blood flow to the kidneys to 
be reduced, which starts the secretion and 
storage of renin, an enzyme of protein 
nature When this is liberated in the blood 
stream it reacts with a substance in the 
blood to ele\ate the blood pressuie 

Malarial parasites appeal to have the 


See Front Cover 

^ “HOT** hornets — in the radioactive sense, 
not just with their stingers — promise to be 
useful in the safety program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission The potential help- 
fulness to man of these energetic but not- 
too-popular insects is disclosed in the semi- 
annual report of die AEC 

One curious but until now apparently 
useless fact of natural history was the 
knowledge diat the common w^hite-faced 
hornet accumulates the element barium 
in Its body Barium, a chemical relative of 
the more familiar and abundant calcium 
(lime) IS widely distributed m nature It 
IS also one of the lighter elements formed 
in die radioactive breakdown of the heavi- 
est natural element, uranium, the atom- 
bomb metal 

Researchers on mihtaiy and peaceful uses 
of uranium naturally do not want escaping 
atomic fragments strewing the countryside 
with dangerous pollution So it is proposed 
to encourage colonies of hornets to live 
in the neighborhood of nuclear-fission lab- 
oratories, and to seek their food among 
plants exposed to possible radioactive leaks. 
From time to time some of dbem will be 
captured, killed and analyzed. If they 
assay too high in, barium, there’s a “hot” 
leak somewhere, diat has to be found and 
stopped. 


power to counteiact this chain of eveiils 
hv mci easing the blood-flow to the kidneys 
which w\Ts pieviously deficient and so re- 
duce the secretion and storage of lenin 
Moreover, the parasites destroy a ccitain 
amount of red blood cells This makes 
the body react m such a way that an in- 
hibitor of the high blood pressure sub- 
stance IS released Another way the para- 
sites might accomplish reduced high blood 
pressuie IS by promoting congestion m the 
brain 

The malaria is induced by injecting the 
blood from a malai la-infected patient which 
IS the non-relapsing foim It can be cured 
wuthin a clay and a half to four days by 
any of the standaid drugs to combat this 
disease 

These results aie not final, Di Garcia 
said, until further experiments can show 
that the effect is permanent 
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On this Wreck’s cover of the Science 
News Letter a hornet is shown getting 
her meal of barium 

Description of various safety measures 
used in atomic energy laboratories and 
power plants occupies a substantial part 
of the AEC report Fecause they know^ how 
dangerous is the stuff with which they 
are dealing, scientists and other workers 
around the laboratories normally take elabo- 
rate piecautions against exposure, and the 
number of casualties to date has been 
giatifyingly small 

One new' development, not yet in use, 
has been the finding of a new, re-usable 
coolant for tlie atomic piles, to replace the 
water- and air-coolmg systems hitheito em- 
ployed This is expected to simplify the 
coolant-disposal problem. 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 
ACCOUNTING 

Atom Forces Uncle Sam to 
Modernize Bookkeeping 

^ INSTEAD of keeping Ins eye merely on 
the money coming m and going out of 
the public treasury. Uncle Sam from now 
on can tell definitely how much money 
he will have to save to replace piping for 
uranium hexafluoride, or what the cost is 
per imlhcune of invisible radiation. 


Modern mdustiial accounting methods 
are entenng Uncle Sam’s bookkeeping sys- ' 
tern for the fiisi time Atomic eneigy and 
fissionable mateiials have succeeded in dis- 
integiatmg the Government’s antiquated 
cash basis accounting They have leplaced 
It with acciual bookkeeping and cost ac- 
counting, so fai as the majoi industrial 
companies conli acting with the Atomic 
Eneigy Commission aie concerned 

The accounting systems of the Commis- 
sion and Its contiactois have been so co- 
oidinated that the balance sheet of each 
company can be ente ed in the supei- 
ledgeis of the Atomic Eneigy Commission 

“Taken togethci”, says the Commission 
in Its Sixth Semi-Annual Rcpoit, “the 
books of account kept by the Commission 
and its contractors will show the assets, 
liabilities, net wmith, and financial lesults 
of operation of the entiic atomic energy 
pi ogi am 
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CHEMISTRY 

Photographic Wash Water Is 
Reusable by New Treatment 

^ TFIE same old batch of wash watei used 
m Aimy field photographic laboi atones 
may be used over and ovei again by a 
method of purification developed by the 
Signal Coips at Fort Monmouth, N J The 
process is paiticularly of value in advanced 
and isolated positions wheie fiesh water is 
unavailable 

In a typical field laboratoiy appi oximately 
3,000 gallons of fiesh watei aie needed m 
a 24-hour period With the new develop- 
ment, a supply of about 10 gallons is 
sufficient if purified and i eased many times 
The process is based on a principle of 
water puiification used during the past 
decade oi so known as ion exchange It is 
used by industiy to soften water fed to 
large boilers, and was used by the Navy 
duimg the wai to pioduce drinking water 
fiom the ocean brine 

In the Signal Coips process, the water, 
after use in washing photographs, is passed 
over thousands of tiny particles of syn- 
thetic resin These filtei out and recapture 
silvei and other impurities acquiied by the 
water m the washing proceduie The water, 
stored in a tank located m the mobile lab- 
oi a tory, is pumped to a print washei where 
It removes hypo from the punts, circulates 
back to the resms, and is then in condition 
for reuse. 

The synthetic resins used aie viitually 
indestructible and can be rejuvenated bv 
the simple process of immersing them m 
either battery acid or washing soda, de- 
pending upon the particular type of resin 

While this Signal Corps process is suit- 
able to puiify watei for reuse for washing 
photogiaph punts, it cannot be used to 
purify water for dunking purposes because 
the resins are ineffective in killing bacteiia 
or lower forms of organisms 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Hornets As Leak Detectors 
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AGRICULTURE 

Carbon Aids Soil-Heating 

The natural gas derivative, carbon black, has been 
found to help the soil absorb more heat from the sun. This 
finding may help farmers in their planting. 


CARBON black, ihc powdeied mateiial 
obtained from natural gas and used to 
toughen automobile tiies, has been suc- 
cessfully used at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Amheist, to 
laise soil tempeiature, accoidmg to a re- 
port in Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, publication of the American Chem- 
ical Society 

Soil containing the caibon black absorbs 
moie heat irom the sun than ordinary 
soil In the experimental woik, caibon 
black at the rate of two tons per acre was 
mixed in the top two-inch layer of a 
sandy-loam With an instrument called a 
potentiometei, suiface and near-surface 
temperatures were recoided every 15 min- 
utes, 24 hours a day, foi more than a yeai 

During the spring and summer months^ 
it was found, maximum daily temperatuies. 
reached by the carbon-ti eated soil sui faces 
were higher on an average by about two 
degrees Fahrenheit than maximum tem- 
peratuies of unti eated sod surfaces in ad- 
jacent plots of the same type of soil At 
a two-mch depth, the carbon-treated soil 


showed maximum daily temperatuies about 
3 4 degi ees higher than those of the un- 
ti eated soil 

Furthei tests aie being made both at 
Amherst and at other agiicultural insti- 
tutions thioughout the country If an eco- 
nomically feasible process can be worked 
out, fanners may be able to defrost their 
land for earlier planting in the spiing, 
and at the same time postpone the first 
fall frost and thus give late crops moie 
time to mature 

The cost is not excessive Carbon black 
runs from 3 5 to seven cents a pound A 
single treatment should suffice for a num- 
ber of years even though some loss from 
eiOiion may occur There is no evidence 
that the carbon black acts as a plant nu- 
trient or is digested by plant loots What- 
ever influence it exerts on plant growth is 
attributed to its effects on soil temperature, 
as well as on the textuie, salt retention and 
moisture retention of soils. 

The experiment of the Massachusetts sta- 
tion was carried out by Prof John Everson 
of the Unneisity of Massachusetts and 


James B Weaver of Godfrey L Cabot, 
Inc , Boston, a manufacturer of carbon 
black 
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INVENTION 

Concentration Process for 
Uranium Given AEC 

^ A NEW piocess for the concentration ol 
uranium out of its ores has just been dis- 
closed \ia the issuance of U S patent 
2,477,924 to Sherman M Fried of Chicago 
cUid Noiman R Davidson of Sierii Madre, 
Call! Thev have assigned their patent 
lights to the goveiiimeiit, as represented 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 

The new process covers just one step in 
the concentration of uranium oxides, from 
Liranyl uranate (UgOs,) to uianium trioxide 
(UO^) Essentially, it consists in heating the 
lower oxide in the p’ esencc of oxygen under 
piessure Extent of coni'ersion and time re- 
quired vary according to temperatures and 
pressmes employed Time may be cut to 
as little as one and one-half or two hours 
by using pressures of from 60 to 150 at- 
mospheres at a temperature between 700 
and 750 degrees Centigrade 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 
AERONAUTICS 

Pre-Flight Training in 
High Schools Increased 

^ SOME 100,000 cadets of high school age 
are to be enrolled in pre-flight training 
this fall. Civil Air Patrol has revealed Al- 
ready 23,000 boys and 7,000 girls have en- 
rolled in the program which is given in 
secondary schools throughout the nation 
The experimental stage has now been 
passed, and credit toward diplomas is 
being given the students for their study 
of air science 

The ultimate aim of this educational 
piogram is to create a continuing body of 
air cadets whose interest in aviation will 
carry them into the aircraft industry as 
scientists, executives, mechanical and main- 
tenance experts, and as navigators and 
pilots They are receiving instructions in 
class rooms after school hours, in club 
quarters of the Civil Air Patrol and at 
neaiby air bases Classes are held once a 
week Instructors are, in general, local 
volunteer members of the Civil Air Patrol 

The Civil Air Patrol is an ofiicial aux- 
iliary of the U. S Air Forces, and is ready 
at all times to go into prompt service in 
emergencies such as search and rescue work. 
Thousands of hours were flown by CAP 
pilots last winter during the blizzard in 
the West that made feedmg isolated people 
and cattle necessary This is but one of 
many aviation jobs for which their services 
may be required Many of the members 
of the CAP are reserve pilots in the U. S 
Air Force. 
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RADIATION’S EFFECT ON GROWING PLANTS— Rows of crops are 
planted at varying distances from a source of radiation m the form of 
radiocobalt which will be placed on the pole m the center of this expert" 
mental area to help scientists determine the effect on plants. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Private Lives Invaded 

Leading scientists on AEC committee protest FBI 
clearance for Atomic Energy Commission fellowship hold- 
ers as “federal interference with private lives of citizens.” 


^ STRONG disapproval o£ the require- 
ment that all holders of AEC fellowships 
be cleaied by an FBI investigation is ex- 
pressed by the nine members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission's general advisory 
committee headed by Dr J Robert Op- 
penheimer, director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study Partial text of the state- 
ment follows 

Admittedly, the tensions of the times 
and the secret nature of the atomic energy 
work require elaborate checks for all who 
have access to classified material But to 
carry over the same security concepts to 
holders of fellowships who will in no way 
have access to secret or confidential in- 
formation seems to us both unwise and 
unnecessary 

It IS clear that tliese requirements of FBI 
in\ estigation of prospective holders of AEC 
fellowships would be to extend still further 
the area of federal interference with the 
prnate lives of citizens We use the word 
“mterfeience” advisedly, for it is evident 
that the type of questioning of friends, 
relatives, and acquaintances required by the 
investigative procedures of the FBI do con- 
stitute an encroachment on the private af- 
fairs of many people 

To repeat, w^e grant this to be necessary 
m these times in those cases where persons 
are to be employed on secret government 
matters But wq are horrified by the pros- 
pects of moving this whole semi-police ap- 
paratus into the realm of youth We be- 
lieve diat the reputation of many young 
people of the country might be adversely 
impaired by rumors growing out of such 
a system of investigation of prospective 
fellowship holders 


Older people can see in proper perspec- 
tive calls fiom FBI agents, they can an- 
swer questions about acquaintances with- 
out feeling that the man being investi- 
gated IS under suspicion But young people 
of university age are likely to react quite 
differently An atmosphere of suspicion and 
uncertainty is likely to be generated b\ 
the activities of federal agents among 
many groups of friends in colleges, uni- 
versities, and in local communities 

In short, the results of requiring inves- 
tigations of candidates of fellowships will 
have serious repercussions throughout the 
country 

Against the evil effects which we believe 
will probably follow'’ the adoption of the 
proposals for FBI clearance of AEC fel- 
lows, let us place the possible gams Let 
us admit that without such clearance an 
occasional clandestine member of the Com- 
munist party might receive a fellowship 
But even the proponents of the proposals 
do not contend that security will be theie- 
by endangered, for the holdei of the fel- 
lowship has no privileges in regard to 
classified information 

If after completing his studies the fel- 
low wishes to work for the government he 
will be subjected quite properly to a thor- 
ough check which will reveal his affiliations 
if he IS a Communist and he will be re- 
jected At the vvorst the government will 
have then spent its money on a man who 
can not be used for the furtherance of 
the national security 

But leaving aside the question of cost 
to the government, we submit the risk that 
a very few Communists may receive train- 
ing diough an open and unmvestigated 


fellowship progiam repiesents a negligible 
loss, as compaied to the bad effects on the 
spiiit of oui nation which would icsult 
iiom a fuilhei extension of countei -espi- 
onage methods to those of college age 

Besides Dr Oppenheimei, the committee con- 
sists of Di Olivei E Buckley, Piesident, Bell 
Telephone Laboratoiies, Dr James B Conant, 
Piesident, Hai*vard University, Dr Lee A 
DuBiidge, President, California Institute of 
Technology, Dr Enrico Feimi, Piofessor of 
Physics, Institute for N'uclear Studies, Univei- 
sity of Chicago, Dr I I Rahi, Chairman, De- 
partment of Physics, Columbia University, 
Hartley Rowe, Vice President and Chief En- 
gineer, United Fiuit Company, Dr Glenn T 
Seaborg, Professor of Chemistry, University of 
California, Di Cyiil S Smith, Dnector, Insti- 
tute for the Study of Metals, University of 
Chicago 
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Question Box 


AGRICULTURE 

V/hat effect has carbon black on soil’ p 99 
Why are geographic doubles being sought’ 

p 106 

MEDICINE 

V/hot new treatment has been found good 
for acne? p 104 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

How Will hornets be used in the AEC safety 
program? p 98 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS-MEDICINE 

What protection is there against exposure 
to radioactive chemicals in syringes? p 101 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Why has a lens been devised to blur 
vision’ p 104 

PSYCHOLOGY 

What are some rules for effective living’ 
p. 102 

PSYCHOLOGY-NUTRITION 

If the mother lacks vitamin B-1 what is 
the effect on the child? p 105 


Photographs Cover, p 99, Brookhaven Notional Laboratory, p. 101, Naval Medical Research 
Institute, p. 103, Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS-MEDICINE 

Atom Age Hypo Syringes 

Lead-enclosed syringes are protecting scientists 
from harmful radiation to which they are exposed while 
treating patients. 

^ HYPODERMIC syimges for the atomic hvpodeimic needle attached to a lubber 
age are getting coatings of Incite and even tube used for giving salt or sugar solution 
lead The needle of the lead-shielded syrmge is 

Exposure to radioactive chemicals day then inserted into the rubber tubing 
after day can cause serious injury and A slot milled in the lead shield lets the 
shorten life Patients getting the chemicals doctor see the le\el of fluid as he draws it 
for treatment do not get the daily, life-long up into the syrmge and whether there are 
exposuies But X-ray and radium specialists air bubbles in it A dark-colored solution 
who give the treatments might And be- of the radioactive chemical makes it easier 
cause such chemicals are being used more to see the fluid level, bubbles and so on, 
and more, there is increasing danger to and for the same reason the inside surface 
the specialists giving the treatment or using of the shield is coated either with a phos- 
them in the search for better methods of phor activated by radioactive emanations 
treating disease or v^.ith some luminous dial paint 

Radiogaliium, one of the newer radio- The lead shielding cuts the amount of 
active chemicals undei study for its possible rays reaching the doctor to well below the 
use m bone diseases, gives off such strong amount considered a safe daily dose 

gamma rays that dense lead shielding of For radioactive chemicals that emit alpha 

the hypodermic syringe p oved necessary and beta rays instead of gamma rays, a 

to protect the scientist studying it two-piece shield of the plastic, Incite, gives 

Shields of this type, for standard hypo- enough protection to the hands of the doc- 
dermic syringes from very small ones an tors These chemicals include two kinds 
inch and a half long to big jobs measuimg of carbon, iron, phosphoius, sulfur, coppei 
almost seven inches and holding about an and strontium 

ounce of fluid, have been designed by sci- Details of the shield designs are reported 
entists at the Naval Medical Research In- m tlie journal, Science (July 1), by Comdr 
stitute at Bethesda, Md The lead-shielded H C Dudley, J F Bronson and R O 
syringes are a little awkward to handle, Taylor of the National Naval Medical Cen- 
since they weigh about four and one-half ter The shields are not yet on the market 
pounds and are very much larger than the Comdr Dudley and associates have applied 
ordinary glass syringes At tlie Naval Hos- for a government patent and will make 
pital where they have already been used for the design public property so that any 
injections in patients, doctors avoid the manufacturer can make them 
difficulty by first inserting in the vein a Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

AEC Inventories Atoms 

INVENTORY problems imolving ura- state of change, but it is accompanied by 
mum 235, it is suggested by the Sixth radiation in deadly quantities and end- 
Semi-Annual Report of the Atomic En- products that are fantastically poisonous 
e’gy Commission, just released, are by no It is often impossible to get close enough 
means as simple as those faced by King to the material to assay it at all 
Midas of the golden touch The Atomic Energy Commission an- 

The legendary king, who transformed nounces in its report completion of the 

all his surroundings, including his court- first part of its program to account foi 
lers and his young daughter, into gold, slocks of radioactive material in its moder- 

had only to store his wealth m a vault and nized bookkeeping system Perpetual m- 

keep track of the tonnage on hand ventories of such materials have been estab- 

Present day alchemists have their assay lished, even though the materials themselves 

problems infinitely complicated by the are far from permanent 
fact that they cannot lock up their treasure If a banker had to keep accounts m a 

until they are ready to use it Their trouble world where gold dollars m his vaults 

IS not in changing one heavy metal into slowly changed into copper pennies, and 
another That process goes on spontaneously some of his coins were in liquid and 
Their difficulty comes in determining how gaseous form, as well as metal, he would 
much of which metal is m any one con- understand better the problems of cost 
tamer at what moment accounting among the atoms The Atomic 

Their material is not only m constant Energy Commission points out that their 


accounting system is unique, yet they have 
succeeded in devising a unified system ap- 
plicable to all industrial organizations con- 
tracting with them on atomic energy re- 
search 
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CHEMISTRY-ENTOMOLOGY 

Outmoded Phonograph 
Helps in Testing Insecticides 

^ EVEN though your family may have 
long ago discarded that old style phono- 
graph, the one which played wax cylinder 
records, the U S Department of Agriculture 
IS putting this out-of-date instrument to 
good use, in money-saving tests of insecti- 
cides 

Replacing the record holder of the phono- 
graph with a screen cage, the Department 
scientists place a white mouse m the cage, 
turn the crank several times, and give the 
mouse a shower bath as it is rolled over and 
over The shower is not of water, however, 
but a sprayed insecticide solution The en- 
tomologists use this device m searching for 
a chemical which will prove effecUve m 



LEAD^SHIELDED SYRINGE-- 
Comdr, H. C Dudley of the Naval 
Medtcal Research Institute fills a lead- 
shielded standard hypodermic syrmge 
with a radioactive chemical solution. 
In front of the lead-guarded con- 
tamer IS an ordinary hypodermic 
syringe of about the same capacity, 
one-third of an ounce, as that he is 
filling. The syringe at left on the 
tray is shielded in Incite, The tube 
showing inside his glove is an electro- 
scope for detecting the amount of 
radiation getting to his hands aitd 
body* 
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the control of stable flies and other blood- 
sucking flies and mosquitoes 
After the shower bath, while still tumbling 
m the cage, the mouse is blown dry by air 
The next day the mouse is caged with 20 
stable flies If as many as four of the flies 
succeed in attacking the mouse, without 
being poisoned or dri\ en off, the insecticide 
is considered worthless, and full scale tests 
on cattle or other livestock are unnecessary 
Hundreds of chemicals, both new syn- 
thetics and modifications of well-known 
older insecticides, are being tested in this 
manner to find those that will kill or repel 
the harmful insects, yet will not harm the 


^ A SCIENTIST who is worried that we 
may destroy oursehes has come up with 
some rules for effectne luing — and the sui- 
Mval of man 

Dr Kenneth E Appel of the Unnersity 
of Pennsvlvama Medical School warned 
that the crime \va\es, alcoholism, mental 
illness and increasing dn orce rates may 
be pointing the way to man’s destruction 
But there is hope if we learn to li\e with 
others 

The scientist discussed the future of 
man as a guest of Watson Davis, director 
of Science Ser\ice, on Adventures in 
Science, heaid over the Columbia network 

Here are Dr Appel’s rules for effective 
living - 

“Don’t aim for happiness alone, or even 
make it >our chief objective. The mature 
individual does not strive always for hap- 
pmess There is a higher contentment and 
peace of mind that may involve unhap- 
piness, effort and even suffering that can 
be assimilated by the mature mind There 
are stakes, goals, rewards and values m 
the struggle of life that are higher than 
individual happiness or comfort 

“Don’t shirk work Do something worth- 
while Pull your load unless you are sick 
Many people have been deprived of one 
of the basic satisfactions of life, because 


^ RED LINES discovered m spectrograms 
made at Mexico’s National Astrophysicai 
Observ^atory at Tonanzmtla may help settle 
an astronomic puzzler 
The red lines, made m the spectrum of 
famt nebulous objects in the famed An- 
dromeda nebula, indicate the presence of 
hydrogen. And the hydrogen indicates that 
the objects may be planetary nebulae or 
nebulous star groups like the Pleiades, but 
not globular clusters, as has previously been 
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animals Expeuence has shown that the 
farmer is amply repaid for the cost of the 
insecticide in the increased milk production 
and weight gams of cows which are pro- 
tected from stable flies and other pests 
The preliminary test of the insecticide 
on white mice not only demonstrates the 
effectiveness of the chemical but it is much 
cheaper to perform, requires a significantly 
smaller amount of material, and results are 
obtained more quickly than m full-scale 
tests If the tests prove the insecticide to be 
effective for white mice, full scale investiga- 
tions of the formulations are made on cattle, 
horses, and other livestock 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 


circumstances have prevented them from 
cultivating the habit of effort and achieve- 
ment, however humble 

LAnd do things that need to be done 
or have to be done by somebody, regard- 
less of your immediate feelings 

“Get along and cooperate with others 
Work in an organization You must leain 
to work for a time even under unfair and 
unpleasant authority Stand for frustration, 
failure, mistakes, disappointment and al- 
ways carry on — ^whether the fiustration 
be of your ambition or m your personal 
relationship with others 

“Take responsibility Show independent 
initiative Be self-decisive, self-moving, 
self -directing 

“Absorb frustration and failure without 
dev eloping handicapping, disintegrating 
tensions of fear, anger, depression, suspi- 
cion, blaming otheis, withdiawal, oi Undue 
bodily disturbances associated with intense 
emotion 

“And you should show devotion, effoit, 
and love to something beyond yourself 
Such are the qualities of emotional, mental 
or personality health that we all — ^fathers, 
mothers, children, society — have to culti- 
vate And It IS possible for all of us con- 
tinually to improve our capacities in these 
regards 
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suggested by some astronomers. 

The new spectrograms were made with 
the wide-eyed Schmidt telescope at Tonan- 
zintla which boasts the largest prism in 
the world, 26 inches in diameter Dr. Guil- 
lermo Haro, director of the Mexican Na- 
tional Astronomical Observatory at Tacu- 
baya and a member of the research staff at 
Tonanzmtla, made the discovery, which 
was reported in a communication to Dr 
Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 


College Observatoiy, fiom Di Luis En- 
iique Eno, diiectoi of the Tonanzmtla 
Observatory 

“The new lesuk fvom Mexico shows 
definitely that at least some of the objects 
are not typical globulai clusteis,” Di 
Shapley commented 

Two astronomeis, Drs Edwin P Hub- 
ble and Walter Baade, bodi of Mount Wil- 
son Observatoiy, had tentatively speculated 
that the objects weie globulai clusters 
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ENGINEERING-CHEMISTRY 

Add Nothing to Paints 
Is Advice of Expert 

ADDING a little of this and a little ol 
that to modem household paints may en- 
tirely change their characteiistics, the ama- 
teur painter was warned by E D Peck o£ 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

The numeious supeuoi paints that have 
been developed since the end of the vvai 
are in specialized categoiies of composition, 
peiformance and applieation, lie sud Syn- 
thetic resms and specially piocesscd oils 
now used by practically all paint manufac- 
turers are not always compatible with the 
old-time ingredients of mi\-youi-ovvn-pamt 
days 

All paint makeis punt concise diiections 
for the use oi their products on the labels 
of the contameis These instiuctions should 
be carefully followed to give the best re- 
sults 
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CHEMISTRY 

Wood Waste is Source 
Of Sugary Chemicals 

^ CHEMICAL wealth is extracted from 
wood waste in a new way by a process on 
which U S patent 2,465,347 has just been 
granted to Robert M Boehm of Laurel, 
Miss, and Hoi ace E Hall of Lyle, Tenn 
Rights have been assigned to the Masonite 
Corporation, large user of wood chips in 
the making of wallboard 

When wood chips are subjected to high 
steam pressure, as in the preparation of wall- 
board fiber, the liquid that runs out con- 
tains in solution considerable quantities of 
what are known as sugar piecuisois — sub- 
stances fiom which industrially useful 
sugars can be picpared by chemical treat- 
ment To sepal ate these from the tais, acids 
and other undesired substances that are 
also in solution, a mixture of about four 
parts of acetone and one part isopropyl 
ether is added This converts the sugar pre- 
cursors into insoluble forms, w^hich come 
down as precipitates in a relatively high 
state of purity, leaving the undesired sub- 
stances still in the watery solution which 
can be poured or filtered off 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Suggest Way to Survival 


ASTRONOMY 

Nebulous Star Groups? 
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MEDICINE 

Assign Rheumatism Drug 

Cortisone distribution to institutions has been put 
in the hands of a committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences to speed investigation. 


^ SCARCE supplies o£ the dramatically 
eflective drug, Coitisone or Compound E, 
for treating rheumatoid arthritis, will be 
allotted by a committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr Chester S Keefer of Boston, 
who during the war also was “czar” of 
civilian penicillin and streptomycin distii- 
bution 

The small amount of the new drug 
available during the remaining months of 
this year will be used for clinical and in- 
vestigational purposes to provide informa- 
tion vitally needed to insure its safe and 
effectne use 

The value of Cortisone m controlling 
the symptoms of this painfullv crippling 
disease is “regarded as established”, the 
announcement of Dr A N Richards, 
Academy president, states, but “much re- 
mains to be learned concerning its possible 
untow ard effects, its usefulness in other 
diseases and the mechanism of its action ” 

For that reason the Reseaich Corporation, 
which administers the patents on the new^ 
drug, turned to the National Academy 
and pledged itself to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Academy committee as 
final authority in distributing all of this 
year’s supply of Cortisone 

Applications for a supply of Cortisone 
must be submitted on a form that can be 
obtained from Dr Keefer at 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave, Washington, D C, but he 
will consider only requests from institu- 
tions with adequate facilities for imestiga- 
tion and clinical control 

Some of the new diug will be used m 
diseases other than rheumatism e\peii- 
mentally if the imestigators behe\e that 
the usefulness of the new treatment can be 
extended 

The Academy committee, w^hich wull use 
the facilities of the National Research Coun- 
cil foi Its work, consists of Dr Keefer as 
chan man and Dr Hans T Clarke of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, Dr E A Doisy, St Louis University 
School of Medicine, Dr Robert F Loeb, 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New^ York, Dr C N H Long, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Dr. E K 
Marshall, Jr, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, and Dr Joseph 
T Wearn of Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
wuth Dr DaMd E Price of the U S Public 
Health Service as liaison with that go\'- 
ernmental agency 

Cortisone, (originally known as Com- 
pound E, w^hich name was abandoned be- 
cause of confusion with vitamin E) is a 


complex chemical that wxis oiiginallv ob- 
tained from the coitex of the adrenal 
gland It IS now being prcpaied synthetical- 
ly from a bile acid It wxas isolated by Di 
E C Kendall of the Mavo Clinic Di 
Philip S Hench of the Mayo Clinic headed 
the group that pioneered its clinical use 
]ust a few months ago Meick and Co 
chemists participated m the biochemical 
investigations that resulted in its partial 
synthesis The full scientific name of Corti- 
sone IS 17-hydroxy-ll dehydrocoi ticostei one 
Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Infants' Sleeping Habits 
Charted Under New Grant 

^ WHETHER the sleep of the innocent 
IS untroubled oi not is a pioblem scien- 
tists are going to tackle Infants betw^een 
SIX and 26 weeks old will have then sleep- 
ing habits charted under a $10,000 grant 
made for this purpose to the depaitment 
of physiology at the University of Chicago 
by Swnft and Company 
One phase of the study will cover the 
diet and its effect on infants’ sleeping 
habits Researchers intend to add 25% pro- 
tein m the form of specially prepaied 
meats to the feeding formula of the babies 
The sleeping pattern of these infants 
will be recorded by a special device at- 
tached to the cub 
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MEDICINE 

Advice for Next Winter: 
Avoid Snow on Frostbite 

^ MOP off voui blow, pull up a cold 
drink and listen to the latest medical 
advice “Don’t rub snow on fiostbite” 
This untimely (south of the Arctic) 
warning was published in the Yale Jour- 
nal or Biology and Medicine If you can 
remember it next wintei, though, it may 
be mighty important 
The old practice of putting snow or cold 
water on frostbitten portions of the body 
may cause gangrene, not prevent it This 
has been discovered in experiments con- 
ducted by Drs Robert E Lempke of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and Hams B Shumacker, 
Jr, of Indiana University. 

The scientists made their findings by 
freezing the tails of mice When the frozen 
tails were rapidly w^armed, no gangrene 
set in, but it did when cold was applied 
Rapid thawing and a solution of tetra- 


ethvlammonium were found effective in 
preventing gangrene when used individu- 
ally or together Another satisfactory 
method was to use these with heparin 
which limits blood clotting 
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CHEMISTRY 

New Chemical To Replace 
Benzedrine in Inhalers 

^ \ NEW chemical compound will re- 
place benzedrine m nasal mhaleis used to 
relieve colds, hav tevei, and sinusitis, 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, phar- 
maceutical manufacturers, announced 

The new remedy is called Benzedrex and 
its discovery is credited to Dr Glenn E 
Ullyot, head chemist for the firm It has 
the advantage of being able to shrink the 
nasal membranes and thus relieve die con- 
gestion in the nose At the same time it 
does not stimulate the user the way ben- 
zedrine does 

The search for this substitute chemical 
remedy grew'' from the reports of prisoners 
who lemoved the benzedrine-medicated 
paper from inside the containers to chew 
them 01 dunk them m beverages to get a 
“lift” Recently a bill was submitted to 
Congress which would have required a 
physician’s prescription to obtain the ben- 
zedime inhaler. 

Other foims of benzedrine used by 
physicians to treat a variety of conditions 
will be obtainable by piesciiption, the firm 
stated 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR BENZEDRINE 
INHALERS — Benzedrex, the new 
relief for colds, is shown undergoing 
tests by Dr. Glenn E. Ullyot, its dts~ 
coverer. Dr. Edwin J. Fellows, who 
directed the experiments on the new 
drug, is watching the procedure. 
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MEDICINE 

Disease of Poultry 
Spreading to Humans 

^ NEWCASTLE disease, a serious poultry 
sickness, appears to be spreading to human 
beings, the American Veterinary Medical 
Association warned In human cases, the 
eves, nenous system and respiratory tract 
are affected 

The malady, which was first detected m 
1926, IS now^ known where\er chickens 
are raised Its principal manifestations m 
poultry are a high death-rate among young 
chicks and sharp reduction in laving rate 
among mature fowd Vaccines are the prin- 
cipal means of combating it 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY 

New Lens Blurs Vision 
But Improves Eyesight 

^ A LENS that wnll rest the good eve 
wdiile putting the laggard eye to the work 
of seeing was announced bv the American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass 

Working on the principle that some 
patients afflicted with cross-eves use only 
one eye to see with while letting the other 
lose from disuse its ability to see, scien- 
tists devised a slightly pebbled clear glass 
This lens will blur the Msion in the work- 
ing eye and so force the poorer eye to per- 
form the task of seeing 

An advantage credited this lens is that 
It looks much like an ordinary spectacle 
lens wuth the eye visible Previously, treat- 
ment in such cases called for eye patches 
or opaque lenses which attracted attention 
to the condition and made people reluctant 
to wear them 
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MEDICINE 

Expectant Mothers Warned 
Of Fungus-Disease Danger 

^ MOTHERS-TO-BE are faced with a new 
danger to their lives, warn Drs Leroy E 
Smale and J. W Birsner of Kern General 
Hospital, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Four women who died and a fifth who 
is expected to die from a tuberculosis-hke 
disease called coccidioidomycosis are report- 
ed by tlie physicians m the Journal of the 
A:merican Medic vl Association (Aug 6). 

This disease is caused by a mold or fungus 
which usually enters the body through 
the breathing passages and may start as 
a "cold” It causes tumors to form on the 
lungs, skm, viscera, bones and 'sometimes 
the meninges Abscesses may form on the 
skin, and the pus from these will usually 
reveal the presence of the disease upon 
examinaticffi 

^ Because the disease resembles tuberculo- 
sis which can be transmitted to the ofi- 


spimg by the mother, the physicians tested 
foi this possibility but concluded that as 
far as can now be determined this fungus- 
borne condition is not congenital 
The doctors urge that all pregnant wom- 
en in areas where the disease is prevalent, 
such as Los Angeles County, have skin 
tests if they have symptoms m the uppei 
part of the respiratory tract They recom- 
mend the same test for expectant mothers 
wuth meningitis 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Faster Shutter and New 
Indoor Color Film Devised 

^ THE fastest shutter of its type m the 
world and a new type of indoor, color 
roll film were announced by the Eastman 
Kodak Company 

Eastman said the new^ betw een-the-lens 
shutter, which wtII be incorporated in a 
new model camera, has an accurate top 
speed of one eight-hundreth of a second, 
making it the fastest shutter of this type 
Blades in the shuttei pivot and lotate 
through a paitial ciicle mside the shutter 
housing, opening and closing the aperture 
in a single stroke, it was explained 
The new film is similar to other Koda- 
color film, but it requires no special filters 
for taking pictures indoors or outdoors at 
night with fiash or Hood bulbs If used in 
daylight, however, the new Kodacolor film, 
type A, should be used with a filtei, it was 
explained 
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ASTRONOMY 

New Star Spotted in 
France Was Studied Here 

^ A "new star” or nova, has been dis- 
covered m France and studied m Texas 
by two visiting French astronomers 
The new discos ery and its tale of mtei- 
national cooperation among French astron- 
omers W'as reported by Dr Harlow Shapley, 
directoi of the Harvaid College Observa- 
tory 

The star was spotted Aug 1 at Meu 
don, France, near Pans, by Charles 
Bertaud Word of the find went from 
France to the Euiopean clearinghouse for 
astronomical information at Copenhagen 
and tlien to the North American center 
at Harvard 

With the information sent from Harvard, 
Dr Guido Munch at the McDonald Ob- 
servatory of the Universities of Texas and 
Chicago at Fort Davis, Texas, confirmed 
the discovery Spectrum studies of the star 
were then made of the star by two visitors 
to the Texas observatory, Victor Kour- 
ganoff and Mile. Canavaggia, both from 
France 

The star was found m the constellation 
of Scutum, the shield 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

New Radiation-Measuring 
Device May Aid in Research 

^ A NEW device foi measuring radio- 
activity may replace the Geiger counter 
in certain phases of atomic research 

The instrument, an alpha scintillation 
counter, has been developed by Dr Ben- 
edict Cassen, Clifton Reed, Leonard Baur- 
mash and Lawrence Curtis of the Atomic 
Energy Project on the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California 

In low^ rate counting problems encounter- 
ed in some health physics and dust study 
applications, Geiger counters have not been 
entirely satisfactory, according to atomic 
researchers Long runs are necessary to 
obtain statistically adequate numbers of 
counts m view of the backgiound caused 
by cosmic radiation Frequently Geiger 
counters become insensitive oi give er- 
ratic groups of counts in dns type of re- 
search 

The new type of counter eliminates 
these obstacles, functioning more efficiently 
on low rate counting problems Its greatest 
utility is in measuring very slight amounts 
of radioactivity in dust, soil samples, and 
ashes of biological specimens The basis 
of operation is the measurement of alpha 
particle scintillations by photo-multiplier 
tubes 

The device is about the size of a table 
model radio and is entirely automatic once 
the radioactive sample to be measured 
IS inserted and its mechanism started 
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MEDICINE 

Dry Ice for Acne 
Found Effective 

^ ACNE pimples can be weeded out and 
destroyed with little or no scarring of the 
skm with the use of dry ice, Drs Carroll 
S Wright and E R Gross of Philadelphia 
leported in the Archives or Dermatology 
AND Syphilology (Junc) published by the 
American Medical Association 

Each pus sac in the skm is lightly touched 
with dry ice from three to five seconds, the 
physicians said Or if there is a clustei of 
acne pustules close together, a large piece 
of ice IS applied Since the pimples are 
usually elevated the ice leaves the skin 
between them untouched 

The dry ice makes the pimple blister, 
then dry and shrink Little or no scarring 
was noted by the physicians in over 2,000 
acne patients treated by them with dry ice. 
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MEDICINE 

Female Sex Hormones Rob 
Patient of Masculinity 

^ FEMALE sex hormones which weie ab- 
sorbed through the skin of a man working 
widi them made him lose his masculinity, 
two physicians reported m the Journal of 
THE American Medic \l Association (Aug 
6 ) 

The anti-masculme effect followed the 
patient’s assignment as a chemist to a 
pharmaceutical firm where he extracted 
and purified these substances from the 
urine of pregnant women It was found 
that his hands were often in contact with 
alcoholic solutions containing high con- 
centrations of the hormones, according to 
Drs Max A and Joseph W Goldzieher 
of St Clare’s Hospital, New Yoik 

Improvement was noted in the patient 
after he quit his job and was treated with 
male sex hormones 

The physicians point to this case as an 
illustration of the harmful effects that may 
follow if large amounts of these hormones 
should by accident be absorbed through 
the skin They feel it is important for 
other doctors to keep this possibility in 
mind 
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PSYCHOLOGY-NUTRITION 

If Mother Is Short on Bi 
Child May not Learn Fast 

^ IF A nursing mother’s diet lacks thia- 
mine (vitamin Bi) her baby may later be 
subnoimal in ability to learn If, on the 
other hand, she eats more thiamine than 
she needs, the baby may turn out brighter 
than normal 

This IS indicated by tests with infant 
rats which were kept on a synthetic diet 
with controlled amounts of thiamine The 
nursing “mother” received the experimental 
diet until the babies were weaned at the 
age of 21 days Then the babies were con- 
tinued on the diet until they were eight 
weeks old They then were given a normal 
diet for a week before their learning ability 
w^as tested This allowed the vitamin- 
deficient animals to gain weight and 
strength before the learnmg began 

One group of 18 animals was given a 
normal diet for the whole period of the 
experiment Seven other groups of 18 ani- 
mals each were given the synthetic diet con- 
taining varying amounts of thianune from 
a diet markedly deficient to one greatly 
in excess For one of these latter groups 
the diet was further enriched with the 
other B vitamins. 


The experiment was conducted by Dr 
Philip H O’Neill, of Fordham University, 
w^ho reports results m the Journal of 
Genetic Psychology A daily allowance of 
less than three millionths of a gram of 
thiamine diminished maze learning ability 
below normal, he found More than one 
hundred millionths of a giam a day im- 
proved maze perfoimance above normal. 

But variations m the thiamine content 
of the diet between three millionths of a 
giam and one hundred millionths of a 
giam did not make much difference m the 
ability to learn 

When the baby rats received an excess 
of thiamine, adding large amounts of the 
other B vitamins to the diet did not im- 
prove learning 
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METEOROLOGY 

Frozen Raindrops Have 
Unfrozen Centers 

^ FROZEN raindrops (no, don’t look for 
them nows Tiexr Christmas, maybe’) are 
hollow spheies of ice, with hearts of liquid 
watei that ne\ei freezes, no matter how 
cold they get 

A physical explanation for this meteor- 
ological paradox is offeied by a Japanese 
scientist. Dr Kotaio Honda Freezing takes 
place from the outside inward, he points 
out Ice expands as it forms, so that the 
unfrozen inteiior of the drop is placed 
under ever-mcreasmg pressure 
Di Honda’s calculations indicate that 
at minus 33 degiees Centigrade (27 4 de- 
giees below zero Fahrenheit) this internal 
pressure is on the order of 50,000 pounds 
per square inch 

The same internal-piessuie effect keeps 
part of the water liquid wuthin ice- 
coated trees, Di Honda states Harmful 
drying out in extreme freezing weather 
IS thereby prevented 
Di Flonda summaiizes his calculations in 
a letter to the editoi of the Butish science 
jouinal, Nvture (July 30) 
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CHEMISTRY 

Meatier Chickens Foreseen 
With Synthetic Feed 

^ CHICKENS need more of one ammo 
acid (a building-block in meat-making) 
than comes naturally in their vegetable 
feeds, so they will hencefoith receive it 
from a man-controlled source 
DL-methionine, the lacking but neces- 
sary ammo acid, will be produced syn- 
thetically in quantity by the Dow Chemical 
Company, it is announced in Chemical 
AND Engineering News (Aug 1) This is 
expected to mean meatier chickens produced 
in less time and at lower cost to the farmer. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Red Howler Monkey Found 
To Be Very Conservative 

^ A RED HOWLER is neither a party- 
liner nor a red-baiter Hes a tough old 
conservative monkey. 

This non-political finding about the at- 
titude, and abilities, of the South Ameii- 
can monkev v\as reported to the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington by Dr 
Philip Hershkovitz, who made field studies 
of the red howler in the jungles of northern 
Colombia 

Di Hershkoi itz’s description of the 
monkey sounds like a lett w ing v lew of the 
political conservative The scientist found 
the red howder “a comparatively sedentary 
animal, sluggish in movement, conservative 
in habits ” 

The conseivative monkey, he explains, 
IS a die-hard who sticks close to his home 
and old ways The red howler will starve 
lather tlian adapt to new conditions 
This conservatism may be a good thing 
for human neighbois of the jungles where 
the monkey lives The Smithsonian scien- 
tist said that the led howder continues to 
live — or starve — on its usual jungle foods, 
even when civilization pushes the jungle 
back Less conseivative near-monkey-rela- 
tives of the red howler will loot cultivated 
fields 
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ORNITHOLOGY 

Terns Losing Ground to 
Gulls at Park Rookery 

^ A GREAT struggle for existence is going 
on among the birds at Molly Island, bird 
rookery in the south end of Yellowstone 
Lake 

On these two small barren islands, near 
the southern tip of Yellowstone Lake, some 
5,000 wdiite pelicans, cormorants, California 
gulls, and Caspian terns nest annually Of 
tins total number of birds observed only 
30 terns were counted and they were 
battling for their life 

The adult Caspian teins w’ere cooperating 
to save the lives of their young The young 
terns were huddled together and the parent 
birds made a complete circle around them, 
facing outvvaids, to watch and drive off 
the California gulls who were charging 
frequently and fiercely When the gulls 
would approach too closely to this circle, 
the terns would fly up and savagely attack 
the gulls Battles in mid-air ensued 

The outnumbered terns were apparently 
fighting a losing battle. 

Tourists are not permitted to visit Molly 
Island because of the nesting birds Once 
a year the park’s chief naturalist and some 
of his staff visit the islands to check on 
the birds On this year’s visit 307 birds 
were banded for the U. S Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Climatic Doubles Are Charted 


By careful comparison of crop regions of the world 
suitable homes may be found for more productive emigrant 
crops to replace low-yield natives. 


By DR. FRANK THONE 

^ HAVE you e\er met your double? 
Doubtless you have had the slightly awk- 
ward e\peiience of being warmly greeted 
by a stranger, w^ho calls you by a name 
you have never heard and asks you about 
a family you don’t have m a town you 
have ne\er seen After you have convinced 
the coidial stranger that you are you and 
not somebody else, but no offense taken, 
he may still insist, “But you sure do look 
like him, anyway^” 

Being a double sometimes proves profit- 
able, it vom unknown counterpart happens 
to be a movie stir in need of a stand-m 
It he happens to be a political dictator 
atraid of being shot at the resemblance 
may be less of a matter for self-congratula- 
tion 

Places as well as persons have doubles, 
scientists tell us Somew^here on this globe 
the locality vou live in is so closely dupli- 
cated in essential climatic features that you 
could settle down there and hardly notice 
the difference — except that the neighbors 
might be Chinese oi Zulus instead of 
familnr American faces But vou’d see 
corn or cotton or wheat in the fields, and 
somehow' the sight would nivike you feel 
at home 

Immigrants’ Adjustments 

In a rule-of-thumb sort of way, this has 
long been recognized in immigiants’ ad- 
justments to new lands Earlv Ge’-man 
comers were tond of the Rhixie-like banks 
of the Ohm (“Vass vou effer in Tsintsm- 
nati Scandinavians have tended to con- 
centrate in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, Ukrainians found Canada’s prairie 
provinces inviting, colonizing Spaniards 
and later-arrivmg Italians saw their home- 
land hills replicated m California 

More exact identification of geogiaphic 
doubles is needed, however, in the exacting 
business of finding suitable homes for emi- 
grant crops The world is hungry now, 
and at the rate its population is increasing 
It will get even hungrier unless every acre 
IS made to produce its maximum of food 
To do this, It mav be necessarv' m many 
places to replace low -yield natives with more 
productive strangers. It is no time for tradi- 
tion or sentiment 

How^ever, neither is it time for hit-or- 
mxss experimentation. It was luck that an 
obscure tuber from the cool lands of Chile 
succeeded so well in northern Europe that it 
is now knowfn as the “Irish.” potato. Luck, 


too, that tobacco from the New World 
found congenial conditions in Turkey and 
Egypt We hear of such successes, but not 
of failures how American corn was found 
unsuitable in Germany, or European grapes 
for the Atlantic seaboard of this country 

To insure the highest possible success 
score on first tries, and to reduce the num- 
ber of costly false starts, the logical thing 
would seem to be a careful comparison 
of crop regions the world over, to find 
where else its dimatic and other conditions 
are duplicated Then we can do a better 
job of distributing such seed stocks as we 
have for rehabilitation pui poses Also, we 
can take a good look at what our neigh- 
bois’ land does well with, and know wheie 
to send the seed we swap for — wliether 
a new' soybean variety should go to Illinois 
or Georgia, or w^hether something choice 
in celery should be tried out first in Michi- 
gan or Florida 

Identifying '‘Doubles” 

Here is where the American Institute of 
Crop Ecology comes into the picture It 
IS a relatnely new organization, small as 
vet, headed up by Dr M Y Nuttonson, 
foiinerlv a senior agronomist ih the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations in the 
U S Department of Agriculture The In- 
stitute has undertaken the ambitious pro- 
gram of examining all available data on 
the world’s climates, identifying “doubles” 
in terms of crop-raismg possibilities and 
spotting them in on the map 

Dr Nuttonson knows that the task will 
not be an easy one There are still vast 
blank spaces on the climatological maps, 
where observers have been all too few 
However, even in lands that might seem 
at first glance most unpromising there are 
sometimes surprising numbers of forward- 
looking officials and scholars, as well as 
helpful missionaries, traders and other for- 
eigneis Colonial and former colonial areas 
are better sources of information, and of 
course countries with long histones and 
stable cultures are the richest mines of data 

In working out the climatic pictu’-e for 
any given locality such sweepmgly general 
figures as average annual rainfall, mean 
temperatures for summer and winter, and 
direction and average velocity of prevailing 
w'lnds will not do Too many deadly ex- 
tremes can be deceptively hidden in these 
flattened-out averages There must be 
breakdown into smaller units — monthly 
highs and lows as well as averages. 

Length of growing season is important, 


It is determined as a rule by the number 
of days between the latest killing fiost m 
spimg and the fiist fieeze m autumn 
Number of hours of daily sunshine enteis 
into the formula, longei clays in such places 
as Alaska and Noiway may offset to a 
considerable extent the lower temperatures 
The numbei of seasons for which complete 
lecords have been kept is of importance, 
too the longei the recoid the more de- 
pendable It IS likely to be in getting at 
averages, and the more likely it is to show 
really critical exti ernes 

After Dr Nuttonson has compiled all 
available figures for as many observation 
points as possible for a given legion or 
country, be marks m on its map, in paren- 
theses, the names of the Ameiican states 
w^iith climates most nearly lesemblmg those 
of iti piovmces or other divisions These 
pairings he calls “climatic analogues ” 

Climatic Analogues 

Perhaps the most inteiestihg job of this 
kind he has done so fai is the climatic- 
inalogue map of China Territorially, 
Greater China is considciably larger than 
the United States, its extent is about the 
same from east to west, but greater fiom 
north to south Hence some of its climatic 
analogues must be expiessed in teims of 
Canada lathei than of the United States 

Thus, on his map the notation (Mani- 
toba) appears acioss the noithernmost pait 
of Manchuria, with (Saskatchewxan) some- 
what to the southeast of it Southen Man- 



WEST GOES EAST— Tobacco, a 
plant of American origin, growing on 
a plain a doz^n miles east of Rome, 
IS being picked by an elderly Italian 
woman. 
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NORTH GOES SOUTH — Wheat, a crop that originated in the Northern 
Hemisphere (probably somewhere m the Near East), is being harvested by 
a husky Maori native in New Zealand. 


Hung on a fence, it enables new-boin 
calves to take their milk under conditions 
similar to natural feeding, so that they can 
be separated from their mothers two dav'i 
after birth A check-valve, made of molded 
plastic, compels calves to drink in small 
sips and keeps them from gulping large 
quantities of air 

This new calf-feeding device has a name 
of Its own It is a “calt-teria” and it is to 
be marketed by the Calf-teria Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
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ENGINEERING 

Fertilizer Material Mined 
Faster with New Equipment 

^ EIGHT tons of potash ore for fertilizer 
IS now dumped each minute from a new^ 
mine hoist m Carlsbad, N Mev, which 
carries the ore automatically to the sui- 
face from 1,150 feet below^ ground 

Two 01 e buckets, or “skips”, each wnth 
an eight-ton capacity, operate m the vertical 
shaft, alteinatelv being loaded and hoist- 
ing the ore to the surface The new “push- 
button” dii\e and control equipment, 
driven by a pan of 500-horsepower motors, 
was developed by the General Electric 
Company 
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chuiia bears the notations (South Dakota) 
and (Nebraska) Koiea is likened to Minne- 
sota ind the great Chinese peninsular 
piovmce of Shantung is equated partly wuth 
Kansas, partly wnth Wisconsin 
At the other extieme, such southern 
Chinese provinces as Kunnan, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung, w^hich are usually frost-free 
the year round, all bear the notation (Flor- 
ida) The name of Texas appears m a num- 
ber of places on the map 
It IS even possible, in many instances, to 
find climatic “doubles” in this country for 
individual cities in China Thus, the Amer- 
ican city wnth a climate most nearly like 
that of Peiping is Salma, Kans , Dr Nut- 
tonson adds the remark that Salma is 
“slightly warmer” The climatic analogue 
of Canton is Cedar Keys, on the Gulf 
coast of Florida, that of Nanking is Paw- 


THE BINARY SLIDE RULE 

equals a 30 Inch 
Straight Slide Rule In 
precision Has C, 01, A, 
K, Log. LLl, LL3, LL3. 
LL4 Binary Add and 
Subtract Scales Gives 
Trig Functions Irom 0 
to BO degrees 1 Min- 
ute The ^glne-dlvlded 
Scales are on white 
coated aluminum Per- 
manently accurate Dla 
Large figures 
and graduations elim- 
inate eyestrain Ap- 
proved at leading Universities Price, with Case 
^nd Instructions, $7 26 Circulars tree Tout 
money back 11 you are not entirely satisfied 

Gilson Slide Rule Co., Box 993, Stuart, Fla 
Slide Bide Makera aince 19li. 


huska, Okla Harbin, in Manchuria, has a 
climate most like that of Winnipeg, remote 
Urga, in Mongolia, has its ' double” m the 
northwestern Canadian city of Pnnce Al- 
bert 

These climatic analogies between China 
and North America do not surprise scien- 
tists Agronomists recall how quickly China 
adopted such New World crops as corn, 
potatoes, peanuts and tobacco, and how we 
in turn have received such good gifts from 
China as soybeans, nee, citrus fruits and 
lung trees Botanists have long pointed out 
the curious fact that prominent m the 
Chinese flora are trees like the chestnut 
and shrubs like rhododendron, which we 
are apt to think of as peculiarly American 
The value of Dr Nuttonson's studies lies 
in the closer pin-pomtmg of these hitherto 
generalized facts, with consequent pos- 
sibilities of earlier and more profitable ap- 
plications to practical problems 
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INVENTION 

Calves Feed Themselves 
From Nipple-Equipped Pail 

^ “BABY-SITTER” for bossy-cow is a 
newly designed milk pail with a plastic 
nipple near the bottom, for use by the calf 
separated fiom its mother. It is a product 
of General Electric, far removed from the 
giant electric generators and 50,000,000-volt 
atom-smashing betatrons which the same 
company builds. 



DETECT URANIUM* 

The “SNIFFER” 



LOCATES RADIOACTIVE ORES 


$ 54.50 


complete* 


A precision Geiger-Mueller counter made 
by a leading manufacturer of nuclear 
instruments for government labora- 
tories . Weighs approx. 2 lbs . 
Extremely sensitive yet rugged 
Very loud signals . . Operates on two 
flashlight cells . , Anyone can operate 
the “SNIFFER" . , widely used by 
geologists, amateur prospectors and 
large mining companies. 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
From Slock 




The RADIAC Co. 

Dept GM 

489 5th Ave 
New York 17, N Y 
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ENGINEERING 

French Coal— to— Gas Trial 


^ FRENCH experimental work in con- 
verting coal to gas, without removal of 
the mineral from the underground seams 
in which It occurs in nature, is to be re- 
Meived at the meeting this month of the 
United Nations Scientific Conference on 
the Conser\ation and Utilization of Re- 
sources at Lake Success, N Y, by Prof 
Doumenc of the St Etienne, France, School 
of Mining- 

This international organization is known 
as UNSCCUR for short, and during its 
coming meeting, which begins Aug 17, 
some 500 scientific papers will be presented 
by outstanding scientists and engineers 
fiona 70 countries in all parts of the world 

The gasification of underground coal has 
been undertaken in past years in several 
parts of the world, notably m Russia and 
the United States Satisfactory and economi- 
cal commercial processes have not yet been 
developed although experunental w^ork 
gives every promise for the early future 
Gases obtained can be used for firing boil- 
ers or converted into synthetic liquid fuels 
such as gasoline and heating oil 

The French work is being cairied out 
in the Djerada anthracite field in Morocco 


This anthracite contains only five percent 
of volatile matter and the problem is largely 
to conveit the coal into carbon monoxide 
Exceptionally favorable conditions exist for 
the experiment in the site selected because 
of the outcropping panel, the almost veiti- 
cal dip of the seam, and the absence of 
flooding On the other hand the composi- 
tion of the coal and the thinness of the 
seams mean that the scheme will have to 
be planned with great care 
At the same meeting an American ex- 
periment in gasifymg coal in place under 
ground wall be discussed by M H Fies, 
of the Alabama Power Company, and 
James L Elder of the U S Bureau of 
Mines The undertaking is a joint project, 
near Gorgas, Ala , of these' two organiza- 
tions and IS now in its second yeai 
The first year’s work w^as successful A 
better quality gas is expected this year 
from the experience gained Other objec- 
tives of the second experiment are to de- 
termine the quantity of coal that can be 
gasified from a given initial combustion 
zone and the shape and the extent of the 
burned-out areas formed during the gasi- 
fication Also It IS designed to test various 


types of installations and to determine their 
operational characteristics under variation?! 
of conditions 
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Words in Science — 
ASTEROID-COMET 

^ AN asteroid is one of many thousands 
of tinv planets which move around the 
sun, principally in the region between the 
orbits of the planets Mars and Jupiter Al- 
though they look like stars, they differ 
from them m that they shine only by 
reflected light They aie believed to have 
been born of the disruption of a small 
planet that wandered too close to a larger 
one 

Although some asteroids move m orbits 
like those of the short-period comets, comets 
are very different in natuie Comets aie 
not solid bodies, but great clouds of gas, 
sui rounding small clusters of particles As- 
tronomers do not know how, when or 
where comets were formed A bright 
comet appears as a fuzzy spot in the sky 
wath a tail stretching out like a plume of 
smoke, always away from the sun, 
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C Tk. Lifeblood of industrial America 

TITAN OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 

by Carl Coke Ulster 

OIL! . • • that builds cities and destroys men , . . that runs the machines of war and turns 
the wheels of peace Now you can read the whole story of the growth of an empire that 
started with a rheumatism remedy and is today a billion dollar industry. 

This comprehensive, fully-documented book recaptures the spectacular events in the 
discovery and production of oil in the Southwest’s ’'Great Pool”— from the days of the oil 
springs, through Spindletop, Glenn Pool, and other memorable strikes. 



"This IS IT, the book that will stand as the most readable and 
thorough account of oil development in the Southwest and serve as 
an invaluable reference work, the bible of the industry.” 

—The Houston Press 

"A darned good job in every respect There are pages and pages 
of bibliography and references, source material which furnish read- 
ing for the next generation.”— T/je Dady Oklahoman 

40 pages of dlustrations, maps, charts, graphs, $5.00 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS FASCINATING STORY 
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Available through all bookstores, or 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman/ Oklahoma 

Please send me ... copies of oil' titan of the 
SOUTHWEST at $5 00 per copy I enclose check 

. money order 
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Man-O-Man^ More Red Hot Bargains That'll Knock Your Hat in the Creek^t 

YOUR CHANCE TO OWN ARMY’S 6x30 BINOCULARS 


COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 

Model M13A1, 6x30 Binoculars (waterproof 
model) Everything you need — ^ready for as- 
sembly When finished will look like a regu- 
lar factory job costing $102 to $120 The 
Optics are new, in perfect or near-perfect 
condition Have new low reflection coating 
Metal Parts are new and perfect All com- 
pletely finished Complete assembly instruc- 
tions included 

Stock #830- Q $40 00 Postpaid 

plus $8 00 tax — Total $48 00 


METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M13A1, 6x30 
Binoculars No optics Same Metal Parts as 
described for stock #830-P 
Stock #832 -Q — 6x30 Metal Parts 

$25 00 Postpaid 

OPTICS FOR 6x30 BINOCULARS— (No Metal 
Parts) Perfect and low reflection coated 

Stock #5130-Q $15 00 Postpaid 

Optics and Metal Parts Are Available for 
Monoculars (V 2 a Binocular) Write for Bul- 
letin Q 


tf you buy both Binocular Optics ond 

[ Binocular Metal Parts, add 20% Federal • 
Excise Tax to your remittonce | 

Just the Ticket for Cutting Down Glare 
lUYTHISPOLARIZING VARIABLE 
DENSITY ATTACHMENT 

An amazingly effective unit for controlling amount 
of light reaching joui eyes Cuts down glare in skj 
and over water observations Easily snapped on and 
off over the eye-cups of American-made 7x50 Bi- 
noculars Govt cost $8 30 each 
Stock #SO,000-Q $3 00 Postpaid 



“**®‘*^ Amofeur PhoJographers' Optical Hobbyists' Have Fun Save Real Money' 

BHILD YOUR OWH PROJECTORS, ERLUfiERS, VIEWERS /I 

SPEIGHTS, COPYING CAMERAS, C0NDENSERS...Even Mtcroscopes and Tsiescopes / / 


Look at These Special Offers 


SIMPLE LEMS KITS 

10 LENSES . THE LENS CBAFTEES 5>LLIGHT’ 

:^n for all' Kit includes Piaiidy itmim 

booklet showing how you can build lots 
Tlse these lenses In photography for copying, ^ULTOA 
CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Microphotography 
Camera," Kodachrome Viewer, I^e^achable View 

Finder for 35 mm cameras. Stereoscopic Viewer, g^und 
glass and enlarging focusing aids And ^ vSotES 
other uses in experimental optics, building tELESCOPESd, 

$100 Postpaid 

45 LENSES . 80 LENSES— Some Gov’t surplus, some 

commercial surplus, some chipped rejects some perfect, 
few coated in any event an excellent bargain Con 

taming Plano Convex, ed ^cal 

iscus Lenses Dia range 5 mm to 40 mm Assorted locai 

r o d«t T pnses S 5 00 Postpaid 

LeSes 10 0® Postpaid 

*NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BCK)K— "FUN WITH CHIPPED 
JDGE LENSES”— Contain numerous and fully 

covers the fascinating uses of all Lenses in 
abo\e only §1 00 Postpaid 


^pi»li — MOUNTED PROJECTING LENS SYSTEM 

9144 mm (just right lor 35 mm Projectors) Speed ot 
S FI 9 Outside dia of mount at one end 60 mm Length oi 
K mount 64 mm 

S '^tock #4033-0 ®® Postpaid 

f THREADED OUTSIDE MOUNT FOB FOCUSING ABOVE 
I SYSTEM 

r Stock #7I5-Q ?! ®® Postpaid 

SLIDE PBOJECTOB SETS — Consist of all unmounted lenses 
you need to make the following size projectors 
Stock #4038-Q-2Vi”x2V4- $3 35 Postpaid 

Stock :#4039-Q— 2V2 "x31/2'" . ‘ 

Stock #4029-Q— 35 mm * 3 W Postpaid 

35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET— Consists 
of a mounted projecting lens, heat absorbing glass. 2 conden- 

. HSSPestpoid 




£asy as Rolling Off a Log' 

We Furnish Plain, Fully Diagramed 
Instructions Any Child Can Follow' 


MOUNTER ANNSTISMAT LENSES 

Use for Projectors, Enlargers, Copying Cameras Complete with 
Shutter and Diaphragm Value about $20 These were made foi 
a specific camera but had longer or shoiter focal length than 
could be used, and then the camera was discontinued An 
excellent buy WE WILL INCLUDE FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET on HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 

Stock #8004- Q— Speed f/7 7, focal length approx 127 mms 
-Suitable for pictures, negatives, positives up to 3 '.2x4%" 

$7 50 Postpaid 

Stock #8006- Q— Speed of f/7 7, focal length approx* 

100 mms Suitable for pictures, etc up to 2^x3V4" / 

$8 50 Postpaid I 

Stock #8007-Q — Speed of f/6 3, focal length approx / 

lOO mms ,$9 50 Postpaid # 

- HEAT ABSORBING PLATE GLASS / 

Stock #4009 -Q— 4" x 5’^ 35c Postpaid m 

Stock #40i0-Q — 2" X 2"' 10c Postpaid JB 



CONDENSING LENSES 


' BUY withCONFlDENCE; 
ORDER by STOCK NUMBER ' 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


LENS CLEANING TISSUE 
— ^Ist quality, sheet size 11" 
X 71 .^" Made to govt specs 
Free of abrasives High wet 
strength 

Stock #721-0—500 Sheets 
$1,00 Postpaid 



Stock #1061-Q— 61^' dia 9" FL 
Stock #1080-Q— 5" dia . 7" F L 
Stock #1084-Q— 21 . 2 " dia 4" FL 
Stock #1077-0—2 3/8" dia, 3" PL 
Stock #1019-0—6" dia, 16" PL 
Stock #1062-0—8'' dia , 9" F L 
Stock #1086-0—1 11/16" dia , 3" F 
Stock #1103-0—29/32" dia , Vz" F 
We have a Limited Quantity of 
Condensing Lenses — seconds — 
ranging from %" to In 

dia with various focal lengths . 
Send for Free Bulletin— Q / 

COjnOENSING LENS SET / 
— 2 Condensing Lenses / 
with rtia of 2" u^'M for / 1 

making 35 mm piojeotori f 

jri stock # 4034-0 1 A 

' / 75o Postpaid \ (j/ 


Seconds but suitable for Enlargers and 
Spotlights 

" F L $2 50 ea Postpaid 

PL . 1 00 ea. Postpaid 

"PL 1 00 ea Postpaid 

3" P L 1 00 ea Postpaid 

•"PL 2 00 ea Postpaid / 

PL 2 00 ea Postpaid / 

i , 3" F L 2Sc ea. Postpaid £. 

, Vz" P L 5Qc ea Postpaid ^ 
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Don’t Raise Helll 


^ HELL, to rangers m the U S Forest 
Seivice and the National Park Service is 
not a remote theological concept, it is a 
near and terrible physical reality They 
don’t merely believe in it, they know it 
Many of them have been there, any of 
them may be called upon in regular line 
of diit\ to go theie at any time, especially 


GOERTZ PRISAAATIC TYPE 

BINOCULARS 

45 X 3.5 Power with COATED OPTICS 

All purpose 
HEAVY DUTY 
Precision ground 
and polished 
Lenses 

INTERPUPILLARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


bllity, sharper vision with greatly reduced glare and 
distortion INTERPDPILLARY ADJUSTMEINT means 
pertect image coordination Large 45 mm precision, 
scientifically ground and polished lenses give wider 
field and depth of vision For all outdoor uses — 
Sports, Hunting, Fishing, Nature Study, etc 10 DAY 
NO RISK TRIAL— MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
SEND NO MONEY Pay postman on delivery plus 
charges Send remittance with order ($6 98 plus $1 4o 
Fed tax Total 58 38) and we ship postpaid Carrying 
case and shoulder straps included IDEAL GIFT— 
Send your order today We ship immediate^ ' 

GOERTZ CO, Dept. RS-4 
1148 W. Chicago Ave , Chicago 22, IlL 
m^mmmtAAll THIS COUPON TODAY----- 

i GOERTZ CO , Dept RS-4 J 

■ 1148 W Chicago Ave , Chicago 22, lU ■ 

I Send me Goertz Binoculars ! 

I . Send COD plus charges I 

I . . Enclosed $ , Send postpaid. 1 

J Price $6 98 plus Fed Tax Total $8 Z8 ■ 

■ Money hack if not satisfied I 

I Nnme . * • I 

I Address .... | 

I tatar... Zone . .. .... State . ■ 



plus 20 % 
Fed tax 
Total $8 38 



A BIG BINOCULAR BAR- 
GAIN At very low cost you 
get lust about all the out- 
standing features of high 
priced binoculars COATED 
OPTICS mean increased visi- 


m late summer For a forest fiie, with its 
horrors of agonizing death to all forms of 
wildlife and its aftermath of chaned luin, 
surpasses e\en the giimmest of Dante’s 
nightmares 

Every summer vacationer, camping, 
hiking or fishing m the national forests and 
national parks, carries in his pocket a 
bunch of keys to this hell Unless he is a 
criminal oi a lunatic he will not use them 
deliberately, he is much more likely to 
loose the furies of flame through sheer in- 
advertence, through plain forgetfulness of 
where he is and with what perils he is 
surrounded 

Most of the millions of people who an- 
nually make recreational use of our na- 
tional forests and paiks aie city folk 
Typically, when an urbanite lights a ciga- 
lette or a pipe outdoors, he simply tosses 
the match away, never bothering to see 
whether it is out or not and taking no 
note of where it falls Similarly, when his 
cigarette is finished he tosses the butt aside, 
still smoldermg. That may not be so bad 
in town concrete sidewalks and asphalt 
pavements aie not combustible But that 
kind of thoughtlessness may mean the 
sta^t of a million acres of devastation and 
thousands of animal lives lost — not to 
mention the possibility of human tiagedies 
as well 

Danger of man-caused fires becomes espe- 
cially great during August and early Sep- 
tember, which are dry w'eeks in most of 
our forested areas, and at the same time 
are the period of heaviest tourist tiaffic It 
theiefore behooves e\eryone making use 
of such recreation areas to give caieful 
thought to Ins stewaidship, never relaxing 
his personal fire-watch for a moment 

Rules are simple enough Don’t thrown 
away a match until you can pinch the 
blackened end between your fingers and 
feel no heat at all Don’t merely pinch 
out your cigarette butt or grind it under 
foot, slit it up one side and rub the 
crumbs between your hands, again until 
everything is quite cold And never leave 
a campfire until you have drowned the 
last ember in gallons of water. 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 


ENGINEERING 

Patented House Has 
Drains for Hot, Dead Air 

^ IS YOUR house hot, these days^^ 

Maybe dead air, trapped in attics and 
under-eaves spaces, is to blame It is on 
this theory that Robert Stevenson of Lyn- 
brook, N Y, has developed a house design 
that provides drainage ducts and vents 
within the wall spaces, to circulate air into 
these neglected glory-holes and equalize 
the temperature throughout the structure 
U S patent 2,477,152 has been issued to 
him on this idea 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 


• RADIO 

iiattirday i lugu^t 20i 3 13 p m , EDST 

•■‘Ad^cntiircs in Sticnce” with Wilson Davis, 
director of Science Scivicc, ovci Coluiiilna Broad- 
casting System 

Dr Chester S Keefer, of Boston, chairman of 
the committet of the National Acidemy of Sci 
enccs on the Invesligation of Coitisonc, >vill 
discuss “Pi ogress in Ailhiiln Tim ipj ” 


• MAINTENANT • 

Les Livres Francais 


Now you can obtain through Science Service 
the latest and best scientific books published 
in France Just order the books listed here 
for your convenience, remitting to the Retail 
Book Department of Science Service The 
books will be sent you by fast steamer, 
postpaid 

Energie Elfciiuque en Fuangc — ^L Babon- 
neau — 260 p , illus , $6 00 A giaphic pre- 
sentation of the power rebouices of France 
The artistic photogiaphs which illustrate 
this work make it of mtcitst to the photog- 
rapher and the lovei oi the Fiench countiy- 
side as well is to the engincei Statistics ire 
also included on hydioclectiic equipment — 
plants, reservoirs, power, pioduction 
Gfnese DCS Planftls— -Alexanche Diuvilliei — 
350 p , illus , $5 00 Piesenting the theorv 
of the author, a professor in die College de 
Fiance, with regard to the oiigin ol the 
planets His is a two-put theoiy that the 
planets exploded out of the sun m a great 
celestial catastrophe, the other pait, a chemi- 
cal aspect, assumes the photosynthesis of 
glucides and then of protides at the expense 
of water from carbon dioxide and ammonia 
gas, the material thus formed being pro- 
giessively organized into the form of our 
Universe 

Topograpiiie — Le General de Fontanges — 224 
p , |i 50 This little book will be of interest 
to all those who make or use mips The 
chaptei on photogiaphy shows how pro 
foundly ancient methods of map making 
have changed with the advent of modern 
photographic techniques 

Send orders and payment to Retail Book 
Department, Science Service, 1719 N St , N W, 
Washington 6, D C 


HOUSES OF EARTH 

The ground you stand on is your best 
building materia! Easy to build — insulated 
against heat and cold RatprooF — Sound* 
proof — Termiteproof and Fireproof Book 
based largely on findings of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering Low Building and Upkeep costs 

“HOUSES OF EARTH” 

42-page booklet containing complete build- 
ing instruction and 18 illustrations Mailed 
upon receipt of $1 00 Add postage foreign 
orders 

A. B. LEE 

Box 171 -Ben Franklin Station 
Washington, D C 
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Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER/ 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, 'J C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


Applied 1e\tiies Raw Materials to Finished 
Fabrics — George E Linton and Joseph ] 
Pizzuto — L/fctimt Editions, 4th cd , 385 p , 
illus , $600 A two \eii couise of study for 
depaitmeiit store training schools, technical 
schools with textile couiscs, diessmaLeis and 
otlci-* Illustrations uc helpful m learning 
the cldlcicnt tvpcs of materials 

Atoms in Ac i ion — George Russell Haiiison — 
—Mod oaf, 3ul cd 406 p , $5 00 A non- 
tcchniLil book on the appbcitions of modern 
phvsiLS 

Chemistry of wSpecific, Seilctive and Sensi- 
Ti\E Reacfions — Fritz Feigl — Academic, 740 
p , illus , $13 50 A book for chemists which 
attempts to discover the regularities and lules 
that govern specificity, selectivity, and sensi- 
tivity by examining the details of analytical 
procedures Of Brazilian origin Translated by 
Ralph E Oesper 

Come to hie Farm — Ruth M Tensen — Redly 
& Lee, 35 p , illus , $2 00 Written at the 
punier level, this book follows Come to the 
Zoo which was at pre-pimier level For evciy 
boy and girl to l?arn about the farm animals, 
with Its brief text illustrated by many beauti- 
ful photographs 

Contributions to Embryology, Vol XXXIII, 
Nos 213 to 221 — Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 186 p, illus, paper, $850 
($9 25 in cloth) Studies of Rhesus monkey 
uid human embryos 

CouRFSiUP XND Mxriuage A Study in Social 
Relationships — Francis E Merrill — Slonne, 
360 p , $3 75 An educational aid to the study 
ot courtship intended as a source of insight 
into the adventure for those about to embaik 
on it 

Dictionary of Occupaiionai, Titles, Vol I 
Definitions of Titles — ^Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis — Gov't Printing Office, 2nd 
ed , 1518 p , $3 50 Contains 22,028 defini- 
tions of lobs in the American economy, ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to )ob title 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Vol II 
Occupational Classification — ^Division of Oc- 
cupational Analysis — Gov't Printing Office, 
2nd ed , 743 p , $2 00 Shows the relation- 
ship between jobs in the various industries 
and classifies them by code number Includes 
a glossar> of technical terms used in describ- 
ing jobs 

A Facsimile or a Report on the Rock Oil, 
OR Petroleum, from Venango County, 
Pennsxlvania — Benjamin Silliman, Jr , in 
1855 — Paul H Giddens, 20 p, illus, paper, 
$i 25 A reprint of a chemical classic that 
touched off the petroleum industry Reprinted 
for the 90th anniversary of die founding of 
the industry 

Fundamentals or Bacteriology — Martin Fro- 
bisher, Jr — Saunders, 4th cd , 936 p, illus, 
$5 50 A beginning text revised to include the 
latest material For students who have some 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, and biology 

Human Aspects of Engineering — Theodore F 
Hatch — Industrial Hygiene Toundation, 3 p , 
paper, free upon request to Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation, 4400 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa An article on the social 
effectiveness and responsibilities of the engi- 
neer 

Layout The Piactical Application of the Prin- 


ciples of Design to Adveitising and Printing 
— Charles } Felten, 2d cd , 156 p, illus, 
Sd DO Techniques tor planning, designing 
ind pioduotion of all tvpcs ut printed mattei 
fur both the small printer and the ait di- 
1 cctor 

Nlw World 01 Culmisiry — B ernaid Jaffc — 
Silver Bnrdctt, 710 p , illus , 40 A high 

school text 

Nuclear Fission and Atomic Enllgi — W E 
Stephens, Ed — Science Pi ess, 294 p, illus, 
$$ 00 The result of a senes of seminars on 
nuclear fission held in the Physics Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
fall of 1945, this book is a review of the 
known facts published in the literature 
Organic Chemistry A Biief Course — R Q 
Brewster — Pr entice-Hall, 409 p , illus , $6 00 
A college text for a one-semester course 
Proceedings or the First Annual Northern 
Caliiornia Research Conference — Stanford 
Research Institute, 68 p , illus , $2 00 Spon- 
sored jointly by The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, University of California, Stan- 
ford University and the Stanford Research 
Institute, this conference was foi better under- 
standing between business and research Com- 
plete texts of speeches, lound tables, and dis- 
cussions 

Progress In Neurologt and Psychiatry An 
Annual Review, Vol IV — ^E A Spiegel, Ed 
Gntne Sr Stratton, 592 p , 00 Leaders in 

the field write on the foremost advances dur- 
ing the past year 

S iiNcE Teaching In Ruial and Small Town 
Schools— Glenn O Blough and Paul E 
BlaeLwood— G ofV Printing Office, 55 P> 
illus , paper, 20 cents All school childien are 
full ot questions about sciunce This Office ot 
Education booklet offers piactical suggestions 
to teachers Contains a list of instruction ma- 
terials 

Studies in the Anthropology or Bougain- 
vtlle, Solomon Islands, Vol XXIX — ^Doug- 
las L Ohvei — Peabody Museum, 97 p., illus, 
paper, 85 Four papers completed in manu- 
script in 1941 telling of the findings of the 
Peabody expedition to Bougainville, in 1938- 
39. 

Ultrasonics — Benson Carlin — McGr aw-Hdl, 
270 p , illus 3 $5 00 Slanted toward the prac- 
tical rather than the purely theoretical, this 
book correlates much of the scattered data 
The Whole Life Cycle or Chromosomes and 
Their Coiling Systems, Vol 39* I — 

L R ClcvcUnd—Amencan Philosophical So- 
ciety, 100 p, illus, paper, $150 A mono- 
graph foi the advanced student 
Why Industry Moves South — Glenn E Mc- 
Laughlin and Stefan Robock — National Plan- 
ning Association, 148 p , $3 00 
Writing for Love or Money — Norman Cous- 
ins — Longmans, Green, 278 p., $3 50 Thirty- 
five essays reprinted from the Saturday Re- 
vieiv of Literature Well-known writers tell 
about writing for those who are preparing for 
a writing career 

Science News teller, August T3, 1949 

JVood treated witli a modern preserva- 
tive containing pentachlorophenol looks and 
smells like the untreated wood but is 
slighdy heavier. 


Special Pre-Publication Offer 

PHENOMENA, ATOMS 
AND MOLECULES 

Irving Langmuir 

T he Philosophical Library 
deems it a privilege to an- 
nounce the forthcoming publica- 
t/ '‘n of Dr. Langmuir’s work 
Pi^'ENOMENA, ATOMS AND 
MOLECULES. The eminent schol- 
ar, winner of the Nobel P_ize and 
one of the country’s pioneers in 
atomic research, has set down in 
this volume many of his thoughts, 
observations and conclusions. 

PHENOMENA, ATOMS AND 
MOLECULES exists on two levels: 
The first section of the book deals 
With such general problems as 
"Science, Common Sense and De- 
cency,” "Science Legislation,” 
"World Control of Atomic En- 
ergy.” 

The second part of the book 
deals with such technical j seten- 
tific problems as "Surface Chemis- 
try,” "Flames of Atomic Hydro- 
gen,” "Forces Near the Surfaces 
of Molecules,” ^'The Evaporation 
of Atoms, Ions and Electrons from 
Caesium Films on Tungsten,” "The 
Condensation and Evaporation of 
Gas Molecules,” "Mctastahle 
Atoms and Electrons Produced by 
Resonance Radiation in Neon,” 
etc. 

Among the many interesting, 
timely phases of Dr. Langmuir’s 
observations are those concerning 
the present status and the possibili- 
ties of Soviet Russia’s scientific 
research. 5^10.00 

Special Limited-Time Offer 

If you send in your order before 

September 15, 1949 

you can get your copy for 

ONLY $7.50 


--SPECIAL ORDER COUPON— - 

PHIEOSOPHICAIj library, Publishers 

15 E 40th St , Dept 35, New York 16, N Y 

Enclosed is $ . for copy(ies) of PHE- 

NOMENA, ATOMS AND MOLECULES, at the 
special Pre-Publication price of $7 50 per copy 
The book(s) will be mailed to me immediately 
upon publication 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

(Esepedite shipment by enclosing remittance ) 
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^ TWO-SPEED lawnmower resembles 
somewhat jamilta? mowers pttJied by hand 
but has a gear a?}ange?nent by means of 
which the rotating cutting blades may be 
driven at a low or at a high speed hi 
thi^ recently patented device, the cutting 
blades do not rotate about the mam axle 
as in most mowers, but are positioned be- 
hind 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 

^ KITCHEN AID for housewives, a 
British invention, can be used for polish- 
ing shoes, scouring pans, peeling potatoes, 
grinding meat and co-ffee, beating eggs 
and other jobs, it is claimed It is an elec- 
tric device, on a table-high stand, equip- 
ped with various detachable tools for the 
various jobs 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 

^ EGGS are pasteurized and sterilized 
without brealiing the shell, and without 
coo\ing, by rnean^ of a high-fiequenty 
electrostatic field in a recently patented de- 
vice Condenser plates, adjustable and made 
to place over the ends of egg, assure uni- 
form heating throughout the contents of 
the shell, and there is no appreciable co- 
agulation. 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 



@ FISHING TOY for youngsters, shown 
in the picture, includes two fish poles with 
small magnets on the ends of the lines and 
six tropically colored plastic fishes with 
metallic noses so that they are attracted to 
the magnet on the line It is designed for 
either outdoor or bathtub use 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 


® MODEL POWER supply umt, 
radically new in deugn, includes new heavy- 
type selenium icctiper^ with wide range 
variable voltage control, dumped volt and 
ammeter , eight power tap adjustments and 
heavy-duty sivitch It is designed for test- 
ing or operating automobile radio receivers, 
but has many other applications 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 

^ PEPPER GRINDER, an improved type 
for Use on the dining table together with 
a companion bar r el-shaped, metal-topped 
and bottomed glass salt drainer, provides 
a superior taste to the food on which used 
because of the retained aroma and the 
flavor jul oils of the pepper berry A few 
berries are plated in the tiny mill at each 
filling 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 

® SOLDERING IRON is heated chew- 
teally without ii^e of an electric current, 
blow torch or furnace I cartridge inserted 
in It contains a chemical mixture oj cer- 
tain magnesium-type powders capable oj 
generating intense heat Ignition is caused 
by the impact oj a spring rod, pulled out 
and released at the bac\ of the handle 

Science News Letter, August 13, 1949 



Women m Norway are still awaiting 
nylon stockings, a Norw^ay paper states 

The reason that white ash is the favoiite 
wood for baseball bats is its high degree 
of shock resistance, 

A few tree species may be planted direct 
from the seedling bed to the field, but 
most trees ha\e a better chance of sur- 
vival if they are transplanted to a nursery 
row for a year or two 

A wild weed of Central America, a 
variety of Desmodium commonly known 
as beggar weed, is now found to have a 
protein content of about 19%, and is 
equal to or better than alfalfa when chop- 
ped and added to poultry rations. 

Under the skins of apples, pears, peaches 
or plums sprayed with DDT and para- 
thion, none of the insecticide was found 
in laboratory tests; neither was it found 
in cider from apples having a small surface 
deposit of the mseedade. 


Intel tor wood, in most climates and 
under normal conditions, never decays be- 
cause the fungi that consume wood require 
more moisture than is apt to be found in 
the interior of buildings 

A ioc\et can travel where air is thin 
or non-existjpnt because it carries an ox- 
idizer to enable the fuel to burn, all other 
types of engin’ds depend on '^ui rounding 
air foi oxygen 

Chile, the Pacific coastal country qf South 
America whose length is 25 times its 
width, has a climate varying from semi- 
tropical in the north, through temperate 
zone conditions in its center to Antarctic 
cold in the south 

The Gieat Plains area now has some 
25,000 miles of shelterbelts and farmstead 
windbreaks, planted mostly in the past 
15 years; these rows of five to ten trees, 
wnth the taller ones near the center, con- 
serve moisture and save crops from scorch- 
ing winds. 


Tissue treated with silicone is an effec- 
tive cleanei of eyeglasses 

The first official meteorological records 
m America weie started m 1814 when the 
Army SiugLon Geneial ordered Aimy hos- 
pitals to lecord the weather 
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ASTRONOMY 

Pressure Harms Science 

Soviets' interference with science involves loss to 
them and to us because through international cooperation 
we could make a combined attack on problems. 


^ ATTACKING “the present pressure of 
politics on science in Russia/’ a leading 
American scientist said that the Russians, 
and to some extent the West, are “the 
losers ” 

Dr Harlow Shapley, director of the Har- 
vard College Observatory in Cambridge, 
Mass , and a former president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, said that the recently reported in- 
terference of the Soviet state with astron- 
omy IS nothing new Dr Shapley, who is a 
leading proponent of cooperation with sci- 
entists in all parts of the world including 
the Soviet Union, commented to Science 
Service on the reports from Russia befo e 
his departure for Pans, where he has been 
invited to participate in a conference on 
United Nations research laboratories 

Before 1935, a Russian astronomer was 
“strongly censured by the government for 
an article he wrote emphasizing that celes- 
tial mechanics and related subjects could 
not be taught according to the tenets of 
dialectic materialism.” 

The astronomer, who had previously 
been on the staff of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, was Dr Boris Gerasimovic He was 
later exonerated when someone in the 
Communist party came to the same con- 
clusions about the teaching of astronomy 

By 1935, when Dr Shapley recalls talk- 
ing to him in Pans, the Soviets had elevated 
Dr. Gerasimovic to the top position in 
Russian astronomy, director of the Pulko\o 
Observatory 

“He foretold at that time that there was 
to be conflict between science and political 
theory, and that there might be scientific 
victims, but he believed it was all m a 
great social cause, and he seemed wuliing 
to acquiesce, m hopes of the great future 

“Two years later,” adds Dr Shapley, “he 
was liquidated along with six or eight other 
leading Russian astronomers for reasons 
that are still obscure 

“This purge of 1937-38 has naturally an- 
tagonized western astronomers against the 
Russian system,” the American astronomer 
points out 

“Since the war, we have desperately at- 
tempted to maintain cordial relations be- 
cause the science is naturally international 
and supranational, and cordiality is a good 
policy anyway.” 

Recent attacks by the Soviet on western 
astronomy are “as yet relatively trivial 
compared with the operations m the field 
of geneties,” he suggests This may be be- 
cai^e “the science of astronomy touches 
social relations even less than music or 
physics ” 

^me of the reports of the Russian at- 


tack on astronomy may be exaggerated he 
feds, but they are not the whole trouble 

“Science cannot flourish under the dom- 
ination of a social system,” he declares 
‘ It must be free and not warped to fit an 
irrelevant plan 

“To the extent that they are prostituting 
their sciences in this direction, the Rus- 
sians will be the losers, but we shall lose 
some also, because they aie excellent sci- 
entists and they, with us, could help so 
much in the great scientific attacks on the 
ignorance, diseases, and the poverty of 
man ” 

D. Shapley compares the Soviet political 
p.essur'e on science with the religious pres- 
sure on science in this country at the 
time of famous Scopes trial — the famed 
Dayton, Tenn, evoluuon or “monkey” 
trial m the summer of 1925 — and more 
especially Hitler’s distortion of anthropol- 
ogy 

“Whether it is the anti-evolution statutes 
in some of the American states, or Nazi 
attacks on the ‘Jewish’ relativity theory, or 
the Kremlin’s telling the astronomers what 
cosmogony is good for them and what is 
bad, the outcome is bad, the spirit demoral- 
ization IS dangerous ” 

He believes that nine- tenths of the Rus- 
sian scientists “are aware of the social mis- 
take, as were many of those who lived 
under Hitler, and many of the biological 
teachers in Tennessee, Mississippi and Ark- 
ansas 

‘The Soviet version of the moment is 
the worst, because the affliction is nation- 
wide I wish I had some assurance the 
malady were transitory 

“There are symptoms in our own Con 
gress,” he charged. 

“If the political control of free thought, 
of science, of music, arts and general cul- 
ture should spread, we have dark ages 
ahead of us 

“Therefore, we cannot condone the So- 
viet infringement Perhaps in some way we 
can help them discover the error and ul- 
timate futility of their policy,” concludes 
Dr Shapley 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 
ASTRONOMY 

Soviet Political Attitude 
Seen as Blow to Science 

^ “POLITICAL dictation in scientific 
theory” may be a blow to one of Russia’s 
major sources of strength, her science. Dr 
Lyman Spitzer, Jr, Prmceton University 
astronomer, has suggested 

Commenting on reports of attacks on 


western astionomers and astronomical 
theoiies by the Soviets, Dr Spitzer de- 
clared that if the attacks aie continued and 
expanded, “the futuie of astionomical le- 
seaich m the Soviet Union will be dim 
indeed ” 

“At present,” he said, “Soviet astionomy 
enjoys a very liigh leputation in other 
countries ” 

But pure science cannot exist if ideologi- 
cal and political consideiaLions are peimit- 
ted to deteimine theoiies about nature, he 
warned 

“A deliberate policy of political dictation 
in scientific theory could bring only dubiou>, 
and shoit-teim advantages to the Soviet 
Union, and would, in the long run, seri- 
ously impair the scientific eminence that 
IS now a major source of stiength to the 
U S S R,” Dr Spitzer concluded 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 

CHEMISTRY 

“Soapless Soaps” Used in 
New Cream-Testing Method 

^ TWO of the new “sojpless soaps”, 
or synthetic detergents, are used in a new 
method of testing milk for its butterfat 
content that is quicker and simpler than 
the long-standard Babcock test This new 
method is descubed in detail m the jour- 
nal, Science (July 29) by its ougmator, 
Dr Philip Scham of the laboratory staff 
of the Staten Island Veterans Hospital 

Chemists know the two detergents as 
polyoxethylene sorbitan monolauiate and 
dioctyl sodium phosphate Solutions of the 
two are "added successively, together with 
a dye that stains fats red, to make the 
readings easier The effect of the deter- 
gents is to break up the thin protein films 
that surround the butterfat dioplets m the 
milk The fat then coalesces into a con- 
tinuous mass, easily measurable in the spe- 
cial vessels used 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

New TV Glass Gives Better 
Day and Night Pictures 

^ BETTER television pictures are prom- 
ised by the ‘Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany with a new, especially developed 
screen face for use on metal picture tubes 
The new glass is said to give shaip black 
and white contrast pictures both in day- 
light and in artificially lighted rooms 

The glass was developed primarily to 
meet the needs of the television industry, 
and IS already in use by one major com- 
pany Its trade name is Teleglas It pro- 
duces a sharp picture directly on the tube 
face Itself It is claimed that it eliminates 
the need for costly filtering devices which 
were formerly placed in front of the tube 
in attempts to enhance contrast It also 
eliminates dazzling bughtness as well as 
faded grays from the picture face itself 

Scienca New* Letter, August 20, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Hormones Against Cancer 

Relief to breast cancer patients in the inoperable 
stage of the disease is being given by sex hormones, prom- 
ising new weapon against the condition. 


> BREAST cancer patients who are be- 
yond the aid of suigery now are obtaining 
relief fiom a new medical weapon, sex 
hormones 

E\idence of the relief-giving ability of 
the hormones was obtained in a study 
made of 105 women patients by Drs F 
E Adair, R C Mellors, J H Farrow, H 
Q Woodard, G C Escher, and J A Urban 
of New York They report their study in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Aug 13) 

Synthetic male sex hormone was given 
to 70 of these patients by injections into 
the muscles three times a week for one 
month or longer Of 58 patients suffering 
with pain, 44 obtained temporary relief 
Improvement was also noted in appetite, 
there was a feeling of well-being and relief 
of labored breathing 
Patients who had previously been unable 
either to work or to care for themselves 
could hold jobs and carry on a certain 
amount of normal physical activity after 
treatment This improvement came aftei 
treatments of from two to 11 months and 
lasted for four months or longer in half 
of the patients 

Thirty-five patients over 40 years of age 
received the synthetic female sex hormone 
Pam was relieved m 11 of 18 patients in 
this group There was also the same im- 
provement m appetite, breathing and sense 
of well-being as in the patients treated with 
male hormones 

The improvement appeared over periods 
of from two to 17 months and lasted seven 
months or longer in about half of the 
patients 

There was no evidence that the cancer 
was made more active by the male hor- 
mone, but, in one patient treated with 
female hormones, there was a greater rate 
of growth in the skin cancer which had 
spread from its original site in the breast 
Extreme reactions to the male hormone 
were noted in some patients These in- 
cluded swelling of the legs, deepened voice, 
increase in the growth of hair, and acne 
Only side reactions to the female hormone 
were nausea and vaginal bleeding 
Since this study began, 55 patients have 
died, the research team reported 
The Breast Clinic of the Memorial Hos- 
pital and the Sloan-Kettenng Institute for 
Cancer Research were the site of the 
experiments The work was aided by 
grants from the National Cancer Institute 
of the U S. Public Health Service, the 
American Cancer Society, the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation, the Adele R 
Levy Fund and the Stranalian FoundaGon 


Sex hormones are designated as a third 
weapon now available to fight breast can- 
cer by a committee of experts in a progress 
report to the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistiy of the American Medical As- 
sociation which is also published in the 
association’s Journvl 

MEDICINE 

New Anti”TB 

^ FIRST animal trials with a new anti- 
biotic having tuberculosis-fighting qualities 
revealed that it can arrest the activity of 
TB germs 

The antibiotic is lupulon, derived from 
hops, a necessary ingredient in brewing 
beer Its anti-TB action in mice is re- 
ported by Drs Yin-Ch’ang Chin and Ham- 
ilton H Anderson of the University of 
California Medical School in San Fran- 
cisco, and Drs Gordon Alder ton and J C 
Lewis of the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory in Albany, Calif, in the Pro- 
ceedings OF THE Society for Experimental 


A direct attack on breast cancer and the 
widespread lesions resulting from it can 
now be made with the hormones where 
previously no weapon for treatment had 
existed, the committee stated 
But they emphasize that surgery and 
X-rays are still the best treatments, and 
hormones should be used only as a last 
resort, when the other methods have failed 
or cannot be applied 

This research is still in its early stage, 
the reports point out More knowledge 
must first be accumulated of the hor- 
mones’ action and its end results This 
IS expected to come from the experience 
of researchers working with the new 
weapon all over the country 
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Drug 

Biology and Medicine (Jan ) 

One hundred mice infected with TB were 
used in the tests Some got the lupulon by 
mouth, others had it injected into the 
muscles, while 40 were untreated and ob- 
served for comparison 
The result in the lupulon-treated mice 
was a four to one reduction in the seventy 
of the disease m body tissues and organs 
However, kidney damage was noted in 
the mice receiving the drug by the muscle 
route Whether the anubiotic can reverse 
the symptoms of the disease has not been 
determined yet 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 




ENEMY AIRCRAFT INTERCEPTOR — This Convatr Lark, offictally desig- 
nated XSAM-N-4, is a shipboard-launched guided missile designed to inter- 
cept and destroy enemy aircraft before ship or shore target can be attacked- 
The missile is powered by a high thrust, liquid fuel rocket motor and was 
built for the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 

Corporation , . 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Foundation Bill Stymied 


> SCIENTISTS who are hoping that Con- 
gress — after four years — will finally pass 
a bill to set up a national science founda- 
tion have a new kind of problem It’s how 
to get a bill out of the Rules Committee 
of the House of RepiesentaUves 

The scienUsts include many of the na- 
tion’s best-known men of science They are 
experts at charting the paths of the tiny 
particles that make up an atom or probing 
the bits of stuff inside the cells of the hu- 
man body or studying the faint specks of 
light that left distant stars billions of years 
ago Leaders in nearly all major fields of 
science have told congressional committees 
fo*- four years that they w'ant to see the 
foundation c eated Newest legislation to 
bring this about has been in the House Rules 
committee’s lap for nearly tw^o months 
without any action having been taken 

The Senate passed a science foundation 
bill in March, but the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
arranged the measure and did not repoit 
It out until June 13 Since then, it has 
been m the Rules Committee With many 
cong^'essmen talking about adjournment, 
supporters fear that the foundation niav 
die m the House for the third time in foui 
years 

A new move to get action on the bill 
has just been taken Rep Robert Grosser, 
D., Ohio, chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, has introduced a resolution to 
bring the foundation bill to the floor of 
the House 

But here, again, scientists supporting the 
measure may be disappointed 

Under the parliamentary rules of the 
House, which it seems can approach some 
scientific rules m complexity, the resolution 
is referred to the Rules committee If the 
committee does not act on either the science 


Grosser can call for a vote on his lesolu- 
tion, but not before Sept 12 at the earliest 
This type of resolution can be called up 
only on the second or fourth Monday of 
a month, and only after three weeks have 
elapsed foilowung its introduction 

Thus, the science foundation’s fate at this 
session of Congress appeals to hinge to 
some extent on how long the law -makers 
are m session 

The foundation wmuld be a new govern- 
ment agency, charged with administeiing 
government support of science Four times 
m as many years, the Senate has approved 
It, but President Truman vetoed one bill 
and twm others failed m the House The 
present bill in the House, as w^ell as the 
Senate version, will probably be approved, 
when and if it reaches the White House 
Science News Letter/ August 20/ 1949 


On This Week’s Cover 

^ SERENE, cool, immaculate, the watci- 
lily floats beneath the summei sun The 
delight of poets of all ages and peoples, 
this lovely flower has infected botanists, 
too, with poesy its learned Latin name, 
'Nymphaea, needs no explanation The leal 
home of the waterlilies is m the tiopics, 
here they develop all sizes and colors, in- 
cluding delicate pinks, glowing reds and 
go-geous blues There are only a few 
kinds of w^aterlilies in the United States, 
but two of them at least are real beauties 
The Western species, that grows m ponds 
far up the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
IS a splendid yellow The Eastern species, 
that floats on all waters from the Great 
Plains to the Atlantic seaboard, is shining 
white, and fragrant as well 
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• RADIO 

Saturday, 27, 3 15 pm, tiklST 

‘Adventures in Science” vvitli Watson Da\i‘ 
director ot Science Scivicc, over Columbia Broac 
casting System 

Dr Walter O Walkir, dircctoi ol ri search o 
Ansul Chemical Company, iMaiineltt, Wis , \fi 
discuss “Modem Fire Fighting ” 


Fluounc, the colodess and dangerou 
gas usually obtained fiom fluoispar, vva 
never much used except foi etching glas 
until the fabulous reseaich pioject tha 
lesulted in the atomic bomb got unde 
way 
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ASTRONOMY 

What is the effect of Soviet interference 
with science"^ p 114 

ENTOMOLOGY 

What has been discovered about mosquitoes 
made radioactive’ P 117 

GENETICS 

How does Lysenkoism menace the U S’ 
p 117 

GEOLOGY 

How will safety in the Pacific area be pro- 
moted? p 126. 


MEDICINE 

How are hormones promising as a third 
anti-cancer weapon’ p 115 

How long should a polio victim be isolated’ 
p 120 

What IS the origin and action of a new 
anti-TB drug’ p 115 

PSYCHOLOGY 

How will candidates for skilled jobs be 
tested? p 119 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

From what can ■Toot-and-mouth disease vac- 
cine be made’ p 118 
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entomology 

Track "Hot" Mosquitoes 

Radioactivity is absorbed more by female mosqui- 
toes than by male, study shows. “Tagged” insects also re- 
vealed that the female survives longer. 


> FEM\LE mo-jquitoes become moie 
radioactive than then male companions 
reared in the same sohitions of i idio-no- 
topes And nearly two-fifths of the radio- 
activity of these females is to be found in 
their legs, with piactically none in their 
w'lngs Furthermore, the female of the 
species is much tougher than the male, 
in terms of survival male insects tracked 
by means of their radioactivity lived only 
a few days, whereas the longest-lived fe- 
males survived four weeks 

These are among newly-discovered facts 
of life among African yellow-fever mos- 
quitoes, turned up by Drs John C Bughei 
and Marjorie Tayloi at the Yellow Fevei 
Research Institute at Lagos, Nigeiia They 
present a preliminary report on then re- 
search m the journal, Science (Aug 5 ) 

Drs Bugher and Taylor “tagged” laige 
numbers of the yellow -fever mosquito, 
Aedes aegypti, bv leaimg them during the 
last stage of their laival development in 
photographic travs of w^ater containing 
small amounts of the radioactive isotopes 
of phosphorus and sliontium 

This wmrk was done independently of 
a similar project earned out at the U S 
Army Chermcal Centei m Maryland, and 
reported recently by Drs C C Hassett 
and D W Jenkins 

^vlore than a quartei -million of these 
“hot” mosquitoes w ere released in field 


tests at the Lago-) laboratory They were 
detected subsequently wnth Geiger counters 
when thev alighted on \olunteer human 
“bait” at various distances up to 3,800 
feet — moie than half a mile 

GENETICS 


^ THE anti-Mendelian genetics of Ly- 
senko, now the official biological gospel in 
the USSR, ha\e moie of an appeal even 
in this country than many scientists appeal 
to realize, waarns Robei t C Cook, editor of 
the JouRN\L OF HEREDiT-i (Joly) Call- 
ing attention to the declared intention of 
the new^ masteis of Soviet science to make 
their view's prevail by any necessary means, 
he declares 

“Our ground-rules of tolerant give and 
take are not understood by those who ex- 
plicitly deny any tolerance, who cynically 
accept naked and iriesponsible force as 
the ultimate ai biter To extend the usual 
human-canine amenities to a dog suffering 


Direction and distance of mosquito flight 
IS controlled more by the w'lnd than by 
the insects themselves, Drs Bugher and 
Taylor learned in the tests Also, high 
winds and strong rams hamper mosquito 
acti\ ities and shorten the females’ lives 
Veiy weak solutions of the radioactive 
salts sufficed to “tag” the mosquitoes 
Stronger solutions were apt to harm the 
insects, first sign of such radiation injury 
being failure on the females’ part to lay 
eggs Microdissection of such non-repro 
ductne females showed that their ovaries 
had failed to develop 
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from hydrophobia is obviously to invite 
disaster To pietend that this fulminating 
madness can be placated is stupid If the 
new^ doctrine according to Marx prospers, 
we will find it \eiv difficult to airange a 
divided peace wuth it” 

The people most likely to accept Ly- 
senko’s reiival of the Lamarckian doctrine 
of environment-induced changes in heredity 
are the moderately well-read group who 
nevertheless know little or nothing about 
science, Mr Cook holds They harbor sus- 
picions that genetics “is tainted wuth racism 
and somehow represents most of the worst 
features of P’ esbytenan predestination ” 
Thev are the’-efore prone to welcome any 
doctrine that promises to nd them of this 
dreaded though imaginary bogey 
Summing up in his long article the 
w'hole history of the dispute that laged 
in Soviet scientific circles for years until 
It was decided in Lysenko’s fa\or bv pohti- 
cal decree in 1948, the editor indicts the 
Russian leader as essentially ignorant of 
the very science o\e’“ wdiich he now wields 
power He states that Lysenko has con- 
sistently avoided contacts with such Western 
scientists as have been in Russia, and that 
one English geneticist who did manage to 
get m interview with him reported after- 
wards that it was “like trying to talk about 
integral calculus wath a person who didn’t 
know' hi-^ twelve-times table” 

Lysenko, the editor believes, is not a 
mere cynical opportunist, deliberately ut- 
tering nonsense and untruth for personal 
profit More probably he is a sincere 
fanatic, ruthless m making other;, swallow' 
what he has already swallowed But that 
makes him all the more to be feared, he 
did not hesitate to rum the career of his 
early friend and sponsor, Academician 
Nicolai Vavilov, now presumed dead 

Science News Lelfer, August 20, 1949 



WORLD^S FASTEST AIRLINER — This ts Brttatn^s four-engined alLjet 
atrliner, the de Hartlland ^^CotneU^* It ts a low~mng monoplane with a 
moderate swepuback wing and is expected to have a cruising speed of 500 
miles per hour at 40,000 feet. The small jet tn the foreground was used to 
determine wing resistance, stress and strain for the new airliner. 


Lysenkoism Menaces U. S. 

Spread of the anti-Mendelian genetics of Russia is 
believed by the editor of the Journal of Heredily to be a 
threat to us because of its appeal to some groups. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Picking Workers by Tests 


^ A LOT of accepted ideas about tests 
to select workers for various occupations 
have been exploded in a study by Dr Ed- 
win E Ghiselli, professor of psychology at 
the University of California 

For one thing, the result of a single test 
IS seldom sufficient evidence for predicting 
whether an individual is suited for a par- 
ticular kind of )ob Whole batteries of 
tests will ha\e to be developed if reason- 
able accuracy is to be achieved in personnel 
selection 

Dr, Ghiselli bases this conclusion on an 
evaluation of test sco-es for various oc- 
cupations as compared with actual pro- 
ficiency The validity of the tests was only 
“moderate or low” 

The psychologist also questioned the idea 
that intelligence tests are more effective 
in the “higher” than in the “lower” oc- 
cupations For example, the tests show up 
better m picking skilled workers than in 
picking salesmen 

He also found that there were wide 


^ FOOD-producing possibilities of a lower 
plant that can treble its bulk m 24 hours 
if supplied with constant illumination are 
bemg technically explored at the Stanford 
Research Institute, Palo Alto, Calif, Dr 
] E Hobson, director of the Institute 
stated. Dr Hobson spoke as guest of 
Watson Davis, director of Science Service, 
on the Adventures in Science program, 
sent out over stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System 

The plant is the one-celled alga known 
to botanists as Chlorella It is familiar as 
the cause of much of the green scum that 
forms on cattle ponds and other bodies 
of still water in warm weather 

First hmt of the possibilities of this hum- 
ble plant was obtained by Drs. H A 
Spoehr and Harold W Milner of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and 
Dr Jack Myers of the University of Texas 
They discovered that by controlling its 
chemical environment they could at will 
cause It to produce a very high yield of 
cither protein or fat. 

The Stanford Research Institute, financed 
by Research Corporation, was asked to 
probe into the economic potentialities 
of Chlorella One of the first things 
they discovered was that it could be 
made to grow very much more rapidly by 
givmg It 100 times as much carbon dioxide 
as ocairs naturally m the air. This extra 
supply IS readily obtainable from the waste 
^es from hreyvery vats or from the com- 
ibtKffioa gases coping up factory ctumneys. 


variations in the effectiveness of a given 
type of test within a single type of oc- 
cupation Intelligence tests, for example, 
varied over a wide range for business ma- 
chine operators, m an occupation m which 
requirements would be expected to be 
rather uniform 

Psychologists have generally believed 
that a test has a certain degree of validity 
for a particular job and that variations from 
it are minor in nature Dr Ghiselli says 
just the reverse seems to be true it is 
actually unusual when there is agreement 
in validity 

The psychologist studied results of test- 
ing in seven categories of occupations 
clerical, sales, supervisory, protective serv- 
ice, skilled, semiskilled and unskilled He 
obtained his data from psychological and 
technical reports from industry and gov- 
ernmental agencies His results are pub- 
lished in a monograph by the University 
of California Press 
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The Institute has also undertaken a study 
of the fat or oil piled up m Chlorella’s 
uny body when its nitrogen supply is kept 
short This may prove useful in soapmak- 
ing or similar industries, thereby releasing 
animal or vegetable fats and oils now used 
there for other purposes It is even possible 
that Chlorella oil may prove a good drying 
oil, which IS always m demand by paint 
and varnish makers 

Chlorella protein, which accumulates 
v hen the plant is given an abundant supply 
of fixed nitrogen, is most likely to get mto 
the human food cycle by way of livestock 
or poultry feed, bemg conve-ted mto milk, 
meat and eggs There is the possibility, 
however, Dr Hobson stated, that this pro- 
tem may be processed into a form palatable 
enough for direct human consumption 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Cattle Stomach Lining Good 
For Foot-Mouth Vaccine 

^ FOOT-AND-MOUTH disease vaccine 
for the protecaon of livestock can be pre- 
pared more easily and cheaply than here- 
tofore by culturing the virus on the lini ng 
of the rumen, or first stomach, of cattle 
This new method of production has been 
developed by Drs H, S Frenkel and H 
H J Frederiks at the National Veterinary 
Research Institute m Amsterdam. 


Vaccines at present used in Mexico, 
South America and Europe are prepared 
from virus taken from the bodies of cattle 
infected with the disease A recent step 
forward, still in the experimental stage, 
was the culturing of the virus on beef 
tongues fresh from the slaughter-house 
Now the use of rumen tissue may replace 
that of tongue, especially since one rumen 
yields as much vaccine as four tongues 

Drs Frenkel and Fiederiks announce 
their results in a letter to the editor of the 
British scientific journal, Nature (Aug 6) 
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INVENTION 

New Auto Headlight Is 
Bright but Non-Glaring 

^ THE problem of getting a blight light 
on the road, yet not blinding other drivers 
with glare, is attacked in a new way by 
John T. Overstreet of San Antonio, Texas, 
who has just received U S patent 2,478,308 
on his invention 

Just behind the front lens of Ins head- 
light Mr Overstieet places a ring that 
supports a senes of stnps, slanged at an 
angle like the slats of a half-open Venetian 
blind, except diat tin strips are slightly 
down-curved nuher than straight I,n n 
sides of the stnps are silvered 

Angles and cuivature of tbe st. xps are 
so arranged that the greater part ^he 
light received from tbe L np, c .iier di- 
rectly or by reflectxin from the parabolic 
mirror, is thrown directly forwaid lO place 
strong illumination on the road A smaller 
propori on is thrown upward and side- 
wise, to give a general, non glanng lighting 
effect 

Science News teller, August 20, 1949 
METEOROLOGY 

April Sunshine Was More 
Intense Than Summer Rays 

^ OLD SOL IS not entirely to blame for 
the hot weather of the p-esent summer 
The most intense lays of the year were in 
April, according to a “solar radiation re- 
corder” on top of a General Electric Lab- 
oratory building in Schenectady, N Y 

This year’s unusual heat was caused by 
unusual atmospheric pressure conditions, 
G E meteorologists state These prevent 
the moving in of cold air masses from 
the north The radiation recorder shows 
that the sun has not been sending an out- 
of-the-common quantity of heat into the 
area this year 

The solar radiation recorder was de- 
veloped by G E engineers several years 
ago The portion of it which os struck by 
the rays of the sun is a small, glass vacuum 
tube, inside of which is a metal strip called 
a thermocouple Electrical characteristics of 
the strip vary with the amount of solar 
beat §trikmg It 
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CHEMISTRY 

Algae for Food Explored 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Study Why Men Succeed 

A new institute has been established to assess the 
personalities of candidates for highly skilled jobs. Em- 
phasis will be on why people succeed. 


^PSYCHOLOGISTS at the University of 
California are preparing a unique approach 
to the study of man they will try to learn 
why men succeed instead of why they fail 

To carry out this task, an Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research, 
funded by $100,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, has just been established on the 
Berkeley campus 

Head of the new institute is Dr Donald 
W MacKinnon, a key figure m the war- 
time personality assessment program of the 
Olfice of Strategic Services, which was 
famed for its methods of selecting men 
for specialized and hazardous overseas mis- 
sions in World War II 

The new institute, of course, will not 
be concerned with picking spies and sabo- 
teurs, but rather with assessing the person- 
alities of candidates for highly skilled occu- 
pations Many of the OSS techniques will 
be used 

Dr MacKinnon points out that the at- 
tention of psychologists has been directed 
primarily at the sick and abnormal Little 
attention has been devoted to learning why 


other men, who may have been subjected 
to just as many psychological difficulties 
as the sick and abnormal, are able to suc- 
ceed and even to capitalize on their psycho- 
logical problems 

“We hope to discover the factors that 
produce adjustment, happiness and effec- 
tive living rather than illness, unhappiness 
and maladjustment,” Dr MacKinnon said 

The studies will be made in an “assess- 
ment community,” where the “selectees” 
live with staff psychologists for a three-day 
period Conditions in the community will 
be as natural and free of artificiality as 
possible, and subjects will be put through 
intensive evaluative procedures The latter 
will include standard psychological tests, 
and situational tests in which the selectees 
can be observed as they react to environ- 
mental, social or occupational situations 
In addition there will be psychiatric and 
personal history interviews and observa- 
tion of day to day behavioi 

Dr MacKinnon and his colleagues will 
assess candidates for medical school, engi- 
neering curricula, and for other highly 


skilled occupations. Selectees will be fol- 
lowed through school and their perform- 
ance for a number of years after gradua- 
tion will be studied in order to obtain 
information which may be helpful in the 
future m selecting candidates for the vari- 
ous professions 

The staff of the institute will represent 
a variety of skills in psychology and social 
science 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects Fed Micro-Doses of 
Poison with Microsyringe 

^ DOSES of DDT as small as a micro- 
gram (one thirty-millionth of an ounce) 
or even smaller can be fed to individual 
insects by means of a microsyringe de- 
vistU bv Dr A W Woodrow, U S De- 
partment of Agriculture entomologist The 
device consists of an ordinary medical 
glass syringe, with a screw-thread drive 
added to push the plunger by minute 
amounts 

Dr Woodiow invented his microsyringe 
primarily for use in studying the effects 
of minimal doses of DDT on worker 
bees It can, however, be adapted for 
other similar uses 

The new gadget is described and pic- 
tured in the journal, Science (Aug 5) 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Analytic Device Measures 
Minute Elements of Cells 

^ GENES, the elusive heredity-determining 
chemical units whose exictence has been 
mathematically proven but not visually 
demonstrated, may be among the minute 
cell-nucleus structures that will be tracked 
down by a new micro-analysis apparatus 
developed m the cytology laboratories of 
Columbia University, under the direction 
of Prof Arthur W Polhster 

The apparatus, though complex in prin- 
ciple, has been so simplified that any fairly 
well trained laboratory worker can use 
It under the highe»- powers of an ordinary 
microscope, Prof Polhster declared 

The device operates by measurmg, with 
ultra-sensitive photo-electric tubes, the 
amounts of light absorbed by various chem- 
ical components of the cell nucleus One 
important compound, nucleic acid, has 
been shown to exist in a single cell in an 
amount less than one-trillionth of an ounce. 
Similarly “fantastically small” quantities of 
otlier chemical compounds can likewise 
be measured 

Research centers for the use of the new 
nppaiatus are bemg set up at Brookhaven 
National Labo'atory, the Doctors’ Hos- 
pital in Cleveland and a number of um- 
versities in this country, as well as at 
Mysore and Bombay universities in India. 
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PROBING MAKE-UP OF CELLS — ^^Fantastically smalV^ parts of tndtrtdnal 
cells can be studied with this photometric apparatus shown being used by 
Prof, Arthur W. Polhster of Columbia University, who directed the con- 
struction of the machine. 
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MEDICINE 

Hayfever Drug Aids Victims 
Of Parkinson’s Disease 

^ RELIEF for victims of shaking pals}^ or 
Parkinson’s disease from the hayfever 
drug, thephorm, was reported by Dr F 
M Berger of the University of Rochester 
in the New York State Journal of Med- 
icine 

Of 24 patients treated, 13 showed im- 
pro\ ement within one to two days, he 
said Patients who had previously been un- 
able to turn over m bed due to muscular 
w'eakness found that they could do so a 
couple of days after receiving the drug 
It also enabled patients to feed and clothe 
themselves 

One patient confined to his chair for 
two years was able to return to work after 
treatment wuth the drug 
Dr Berger believes thephorm is the most 
effective drug found to date tor this disease 
because it appears to be effecUve for all 
types of Parkinson’s disease 
The drug was de\ eloped by Hoffman- 
LaRoche and the work was made possible 
bv grants from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis and the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association 
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MEDICINE 

New Sedative Is 
Taken off Market 

> WITHDRAWAL o£ a new sedative, 
Presidon, from the market followed re- 
ports of Its possible ill effects, the Food 
and Drug Administration announced in 
Washington The action was taken volun- 
tarily by the manufacturer, Hoffman La- 
Roche of Nutley, N J 

George P Larrick, associate Food and 
Drug Commissioner, said several reports 
indicating that the drug may be lowering 
the white blood count prompted the com- 
pany to contact all doctors, hospitals, whole- 
salers, and retail druggists in the U S 
to stop using the drug 
The drug has been w idely used in Europe 
for the last seven or eight years and is 
believed to have originated m Switzerland 
Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 

WILDLIFE 

Ewes Use Nursery School 
For Lambs, Not Mary’s 

>■ A MOUNTAIN-TOP nursery for little 
hnibs — but not little Mark’s — is being 
operated in a very human sort of way b} 
the Mama Sheep (ewes to 5011 ) of Yellow- 
stone’s Mount Washburn 
This nursery for Rocky Mountain big- 
horn lambs, at an elevation of 10,317 feet, 
is organized m the same way as many 
neighborhood nurseries, the mothers take 


turns “shepherding” the youngsters This 
gives the ewes some time to themselves, 
just as It frees human mothers from the 
care of their youngsters for the morning 
or afternoon 

Discipline in the nursery is maintained 
by rebuking snorts or even a butt from 
the head of the ewe on duty for a particu- 
lady unruly lamb 

Pa Sheep, like human fatheis, doesn’t 
take much interest m this daytime baby- 
sitting He’s off on the peaks with the 
other rams As a matter of fact, he doesn’t 
take any interest in the ew^'es until fall, 
when he seeks their company 
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MEDICINE 

Medical Science Scholar 
Awards To Be Granted 

^ FIVE-YEAR medical science scholai 
awards for young scientists interested m 
teaching or research in medicine will be 
granted to a third group of scholars by 
the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
in New York 

Each scholar will be a full-time faculty 
member at a medical school, and the 
school will receue a grant of $25,000, pay- 
able at the rate of $5,000 annually, foi 
the scholar A total of 29 scholars were 
named m 1948 and 1949, but the number 
to be appointed for ne\t year has not 
been announced Applications are to be 
made on or before Dec 1 to the founda- 
tion 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Ancient Burial Mounds 
In Japan To Be Excavated 

^ BREAKDOWN of the formal emperoi- 
worship system m Japan releases for scien- 
tific investigation some of the biggest 
earthen burial mounds m the world Until 
now, digging has been forbidden because 
they are regarded (possibly correctly) as 
the tombs of ancestors of the present reign- 
ing house in Japan, writes Edwin O 
Reischauer to the American research )Our- 
nil, Archveology (Summer) 

Excavation of the great mound belie\ed 
to be the burial-place ot the Emperor 
Nintoku, who probablv reigned aOout 400 
A D , IS the first p’^oject planned Approval 
ot the present emperor is indicated by the 
report that bis younger brother, Prince 
Takamatsu, is to be titular head of the 
undertaking 

No one know's as yet, of course, wdiat 
will be revealed bv tiie diggens’ spades 
However, since archaeological evidence is 
strong that the present Japanese culture 
was initiated early in the Christian eia 
by an invasion of horse-riding warriors 
from Korea, discovery of Korean, or 
Korean-like, relics in the mounds would 
not be surprising 
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MEDICINE 

Polio Isolation Period 
Of Only One Week Urged 

^ POLIO victims would be isolated for 
only one week after contracting the disease, 
or for the duration of their fever if it lasts 
longer, undei recommendations made bv 
the National Conference on Recommended 
Practices foi the Control of Poliomyelitis 
announced m New York 
Twenty medical authorities who met 
last June in Ann Arbor, Mich, under the 
sponsorship of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, developed the lec- 
ommendations and called the present 
quarantine regulations unwarranted 
They stated that quarantine for polio 
IS not of proven value 
The medical scientists pointed out in a 
guide prepared for local health officers 
that these regulations may cieate fear or 
hysteria during an epidemic and are waste- 
ful as tai as hospital facilities, personnel 
and family finances are concerned They 
also cautioned that a long period of iso- 
lation creates barriers to giving the patient 
the treatment he needs in the eaily stages 
of the disease 

Schools were urged to open on schedule 
except m two situations if children w^re 
transported to school from widely separated 
areas, and if, m addition to not reopening 
the schools, childien were kept fiom coming 
in contact at such places as theaters, picnic 
and play giounds, beaches and Sunday^ 
schools 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Rocket Speeds Dwarfed 
By Newly-Discovered Nova 

^ EXPLODING at the velocity of 550,000 
miles per hour, the “new” star, or nova, 
recently discovered m France, is still rela- 
tively bright and is being observed by most 
of the leading Ameucan observatories (Sec 
SNL, Aug 13, p 104) 

The University of Michigan reports the 
250-kilometers-per-second speed of the 
stai’s expanding shell, which makes earthly 
locket speeds small in comparison Mc- 
Donald Observatory m Texas also reports 
to the Harvard Clearing center for astro- 
nomical messages m the U S , a similar 
great shift m the absorption lines of the 
spectrum indicating the high velocity 
The new star is staying bright unusually 
long, as It is still reported as eighth mag- 
nitude It IS in the constellation of Scutum, 
the shield 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

One Cold Wave Process Is 
Absolved of Ill-Effects 

^ A COLD wave home permanent has 
been absolved of causing ill effects to 
users by a team of physicians reporting in 
the Journal of the Amfric\n Medic \l 
Association (Aug 13) 

The home wave used in the new tests 
has the same ingredients as othei cold 
wave processes but no generalization can 
be made since these other lotions may have 
different concentrations of the necessaiy 
chemicals 

The new evidence conceining its safety 
is based on patch tests made on 1,200 volun- 
teers They were a representative gioup of 
many varying conditions Some hid skin 
infections from other causes, some worked 
with the solutions in the factory, and some 
had had one to 20 previous cold \\a\es 

In addition, to make the test ibsolutely 
fair, the beautv clinic operators were asked 
to let the scalps of the volunteers be 
thoroughly wetted by the weaving lotion 

The results revealed that the cold wave 
preparation caused few^ skin irritations and 
very little sensitization Previous criticism 
had also been based on its destructive 
action on liver cells In this study no such 
harmful effect was found 

The wok was done by Drs Howard T 
Behrman and Frank C Combes of the 
New York University College of Medicine, 
Dr Michael G Muhnos of New York Medi- 
cal College, Dr Gustav Weissbeig, Di 
Jerome Kaufman, Di Heibeit Fi^hbein, 
and Willard F Gieenwald of New York, 
and Dr Mdton M Huiwitz of St Paul 
The tests weie conducted at Bellevue Hos- 
pital 
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INVENTION 

Newly Patented Gadget 
Butters Corn-on-Cob 

^ A GOLF putter and a knife used for 
buttering corn-on-the-cob a-e alike m one 
lespect, both are utterly unsuited for the 
purpose Realization of tins, as regards 
the knife at least, moved a Corn-Belt in- 
ventor, M N Mo'isel of Fulton, Mo, to 
do something about it He cnne up wnth 
a special gadget that will apply the butter 
where it is wanted, without dropping it in 
pieces all over the plate, and on this he 
has 3ust been granted U S patent 2,478,- 

The device is really quite simple It is 
a square piece of metal or any other suit- 
able material, arched undeineath so that 


it will ride on the corn eai, saddle-fashion 
In the middle is a recess of the right size 
to take a pat of butter 
Turned upside down, it rests on four 
httle legs until the butter is inserted Then 
It IS inverted ovei the corn, and the legs 
become a grip for the fingers of the user, 
IS he slides it along over the ear, turning 
the latter until every gram is lusciouslv 
buttei ed 

It re.i]jy ought to save a lot of time now 
wasted in attempts to butter co n with a 
knife — time that can henceforth be devoted 
to the serious business of eating corn 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 

AGRICULTURE 

Hybrid Seed Corn Grown 
Without Detasseling 

> HYBRID seed corn can now be grown 
without the laborious, and often injurious, 
detasseling process This has been made 
possible by the development of an inbred 
strain that produces no pollen Detasseling, 
ordinarily practiced to prevent the corn 
plants intended to be the female parents of 
hybiid seed fiom pollimzing themselves, 
thereby becomes unnecessaiy 
The new pollenless stiain was developed 
at the Connecticut Agiicultuial Experiment 
Station in New Haven, bv Dis Donald F 
Jones and P C Mtiigelsdorf Dr Jones 
was the originator of the double-cross sys- 
tem now generally used m producing hy- 
brid seed corn Dr Mangelsdorf is now a 
member of the Haivard University faculty 
The new production method is described 
in a new bulletin of the experiment station, 
written by Di Jones and Dr. Herbert L 
Everett 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Airlines Require Large 
Network of Telegraph Wire 

^ AIRLINES as well as railroads require 
vast mileage of telephone wire for flight 
opeiations and other purposes, and what 
is claimed to be the largest communica- 
tions network of any company in the 
world IS now completed and in operation 
by United Air Lines, which centers opera- 
tional activities in Denver 
Extending from this operational base, 
the company has almost 12,000 miles of 
private telephone lines and 20,000 miles 
of leased teletype wire, plus a vast array 
of plane-to-ground ladio facilities 
Conti ol of all cargo and passenger space 
IS now' centralized in Denver. Some 6,000 
miles of telephone wire for payload con- 
trol link 25 cities directly with the central 
office Flight operations utilize about 4,000 
miles of private wire, which also terminate 
there A 1,900-mile administrative line con- 
nects executive offices in Chicago with the 
Denver center, and with the company’s 
maintenance base in San Francisco 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Cud-Chewing Animals Form 
Amino Acids from Urea 

^ AMINO acids, the chemical building 
blocks out of which proteins are formed, 
can be pioduced in the lumen, or first 
division of the compound stomach, of cud- 
chew'ing animals from the supposedly non- 
nutiient compound, urea This has been 
demonstrated m experiments on sheep and 
goats at Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y, 
hv a five-man research team led bv Prof 
J K Loosli 

The animals weie fed on a synthetic diet 
containing no proteins and only incidental 
traces of ammo acids, with urea as the 
only nitrogenous compound present Anal- 
yses of material taken from their rumens, 
as well as of their body wastes, showed 
the presence of ten different ammo acids, 
n considerable quantities The animals 
ako gained weight steadily, indicating the 
synthesis of the ammo acids into proteins, 
and these into living body materials 

Associated with Pi of Loosli in the wo-k 
were Profs FI H Williams and L A 
Maynard and Dis W E Thomas and Pent 
H Ferns Then repoic appears m the 
journal Science (Aug 5) 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Growth-Control Substances 
Present in Seaweed 

^ SEAWEEDS produce growth-control 
substance, and respond to it m very much 
the same manner as the higher land plants 
This has been demonstrated m two wavs 
by Dr Louis G Williams ot Furman Uni- 
versity of Gieenville, S C, who carried on 
his experiments at the Woods Hole, Mass, 
Marine Biological Laboiatory 

In one senes of experiments, Dr Williams 
cuts disks out of the broad-bladed seaweed 
known as Laminaria, and kept them in 
beakeis of sea vvatei containing vaiious 
dilutions of the synthetic growth-control 
substance, mdole acetic acid They re- 
sponded to the low er concentrations by 
growing healthiL, but became unhealtliv 
and disinteg-ated when there was too much 
of the compound This agrees very well 
with what is known about growth-hoi- 
mone effects on higher plants, which are 
stimulated by low dosages and injured or 
killed by overdoses, as in 2,4-D treatment 
of weeds 

In a second expe* imental senes. Dr 
Williams squeezed the juice out of Lami- 
naria tissue, made it into a paste with 
lanolin, and applied the paste to the sides 
of oat seedlings These responded bv 
bending over, indicating increased growth 
rates where the Laminaria jmce was at 
work on their cells 

Details of the experiments are reported 
m the journal, Science (Aug 12) 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 
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PSYCHOtOGY 

Inner Secrets Revealed 


Pictures can reveal to the psychologists the uncon- 
scious troubles In the minds of teen-agers such as danger- 
ous aggressive drives, shyness, and sex conflicts. 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 

^ THE inner secrets of your personality 
can be told through piCcures such as the 
two here The pictures don’t look like you, 
of course But if \ou made up a story to fit 
the picture and to d it to a psychologist, he 
would know a lot about your hidden feel- 
ings and drives, even if these are unknown 
to your own conscious mind 

The pictures and others like them are a 
series for a new test to learn more about the 
troubled, inner feelings of adolescents With 
the help of the pictures psycnologists might 
be able to pick up dangerously aggressue 
drives, shyness that can rum a youngsters 
life if not detected, sex conflicts and many 
other important facts about our teen-agers 

Use of pictures for this purpose was de- 
V ised by Dr Percival M Symonds of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 

If you want to get an idea of how the test 
works, try it on yourself 

Look at the picture below What do you 
see in it? Perhaps it makes you think of the 
preparations in a family for high school 
graduation or some other special occasion 
Or perhaps the mother is getting one of 
her daughters ready for her first dance 
But what is the other girl thinking? Why 
IS she not taking part in the preparations? 

Build Story 

Now, show the picture to a teen-age bov 
(or girl) and ask him to build a story 
a'ound it You may be surprised at what 
he tells you When high school boys and 
gills give fiee rein to their imaginations, 
they dream up a world filled with aggres- 
sion, Dr Symonds found 

Here is what one boy, Iimmy, a 17-year- 
old student of the academic course, told 
about the picture of the two girls and 
w^oman. 

“There is a Cinderella situation here One 
girl is the mother’s favorite The other one 
is neglected They grow up like that, one 
disliking the other One of them marries 
the handsomest fellow in town, the other 
one just gets a local boy, no one important 
The marriage finally ends in a terrible 
tragedy The fa\onte is killed by the neg- 
lected girl because of jealousy. Naturally, 
the husband of the favorite seeks re\enge, 
and he goes to the house where the other 
girl lives and makes an attempt to murder 
her He is killed by this girl’s husband, and 
the other two are accused of murder 
They’re executed The mother realizes that 
her favoritism caused sorrow to about 12 
different people, the families of the dead.” 


But don’t picture Jimmy, on the basis of 
this story of his, as a teen-age gangster, 
whose literary fare consists solely of the 
more lurid comics He is a well-adjusted 
boy with an excellent reputation m school 
with his teachers He is fond of reading 
poetry and plays and likes to see plays He 
collects books and would like to own com- 
plete sets of the poets and classics Chief 
worry of his parents about him is that his 
popularity keeps him from spending enough 
time on his school w^ork He speaks warmly 
of his father and mother and calls them 
pals 

Reveal Character 

The stones thought up by the boys and 
girls do reveal their character — not a single 
one like this but a series of them — but they 
show the deep-seated tendencies, not the 
surface appearance In general, when a 
theme is exaggerated in the stories ^hcre is 
an absence of this trend m the personality 
of the individual and Mce versa, Dr Sy- 
monds found 

Individuals with stories filled W'lth vio- 
lence and hostile aggression turned out to 
be in real life sissies, ingratiating, inhibited 
and docile Those w^ho tell bizarre, fantas- 
tic stones containing elements of mystery 
turn out to be quiet, lazy, indifferent and 


without initiative or queer, neivous and 
immature 

Perhaps you would like to see what a 
neurotic boy with delinquent trends does 
with the same picture This is the story 
thought up by Jack, 15-year-old junior high 
student 

“This woman had two girls One was 
younger than her sister Her mothei al- 
w^ays liked the oldest girl So she bought 
her all new clothes and gave her the best 
of everything She gave the younger giil 
the old clothes which her sister had worn 
out The mother always made her do house- 
work while her sister went out with boys 
The mother always thought that the oldest 
girl would many a rich guy and she’d live 
with her m luxury But she got fooled, for 
when this giil married, she didn’t care noth- 
ing about her mother She and hei husband 
moved The mother didn’t know' v^hete 
foL she never heaid fiom hei The young- 
est girl was just going with boys She 
stayed with hei mother and helped her all 
she could When she got married, she done 
the opposite of the other girl and took the 
mother into her home The mother was 
ahvays sorry she never favored the little 
gill ” 

Both boys start out with the same situa- 
tion of sistei rivalry, but how different is 
the ending f 

Now look at the picture on the opposite 
page What does it make you think of? 
You will undoubtedly notice the clenched 
fist and set jaw and think that the young 
man is angry and perhaps is leaving home 

Heie IS what Jimmy saw 
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“This man works for a rich farmer He 
has been working foi him for years He has 
been underpaid, beaten, treated mean, but 
for some reason he never has left the place 
The reason is that when he was a little boy 
he was first brought to this place by his 
father He has grown up with the present 
farmer, his boss now, and the present farm- 
er’s snter Vs he grew up he grew to love 
the faimer\ sister, and the farmer hates 
him because of all die attention given him 
He IS sciong >nd ha idsomc The farmer 
hates hmi bc,.l’^^e he himself i^ f''ail and 
jealous of the oihei man ‘itrength He 
lived under these ciucl condi "s, beatci. 
all because of his lc\e i.r ii ‘ s n r- ^in i iv 
the farme’-, who had u u In ,i r Tr 
his sister, was forcing her lO mar-\ some 
man to get his money This \\a the d »v 
of the v\edding He had just heard Jnr the 
farmeTs sister was found dead in hci 
loom She had killed herself to avoid mar- 
irgc The m^m realized that now he had 
Mj reason to slay and that at last he coukl 
have revenge without- hurting the one he 
loved He w'^nr into the house and killed 
the farmer he had grown up with — choked 
him cu deati with die powerful muscles 
of his hands — muscles that the farmer had 
fo’^ced him to build He did not try to 
escape from the police after they found 
that he had murdered the farmer He con- 
fessed to the crime and was hung on a tree 
right in front of the great house he should 
have owned He was buried alongside of 
the farmer The farmer’s grave separated 
his and the girl’s They w’ere separated in 
death even as m life ” 

When asked where he got the idea for 
the story, Jimmy said “The beginning is 
taken almost directly from ‘Wuthermg 
Heights ’ The end is more my own — more 
tragic ” 

Jack also sees a crime story m this pic- 
ture, but his version, inspired in part by 
movies and books, is much less violent than 
Jimmy’s and agaiiJ has a happy ending 


“This boy was brought up in a bad neigh- 
borhood He was adopted by some rich peo- 
ple While living there, he was influenced 
by a gang to tell them where the safe was 
and the combination, for the people trusted 
him with the combination The gangsters 
got caught and squealed on the kid He was 
sent to the reformatory The people wanted 
to give him another chance, because they 
liked him They thought it wasn’t his fault 
After two years in the reform school he was 
given a pardon He got out and now he’s 
woiking, hoping he can make a new start 
He turned ont to be a good citizen ” 

In the stories of these high school boys 
and girls, aggression is followed by punish- 
ment in monotonous sequence, Dr Symonds 
found A sequence repeated over and over 
again was to have the aggression of rob- 
beiy or personal attack followed by the ar- 
rival of police, arrest, trial, conviction and 
punishment Punishment meted out by these 
high school authors is severe — often life 
impiisonment or the electric chair 

Aggression Themes 

Stones weie obtained from 20 boys and 
20 girls on 42 pictures Every boy and girl 
told at least three stones including themes 
of aggression But love was a common 
theme, too Altogether 17 boys and 19 girls 
included at least three themes of love in 
their stories 

Dr Symonds warns against using stories 
such as these to divine anything about the 
life histoiy of the boy oi girl telling them 
The story teller does put himself into the 
tale, but caution must be used in interpre- 
tation The boy or girl author may appear 
n the role of any, or all the characters of 
liii uieation And it is not the least diifi- 
cult for him to identify himself with a char- 
actei of the opposite sex or a difierent age 
Itvel In fact, stories contain various dis- 
p’ uemcnis and disguises to hide the iden- 
iitv of the actual prisons tov vvhom the 
feelings e\p essed in the sr*, a.L diiected 
m leal ^ 

The pw^'uj^fgisi can learn much about 
p.>isonality fioni the study of such stones 
Dr Symonds concludes, but he must pio- 
ceed by indirection and must learn all he 
can about the individual before anemptmg 
to interp et his phantasies 

The complete set of the pictures drawn 
for the purpose by the artist Lynd Ward, 
together with the results of Dr Symonds’ 
study of the imaginings of high school boys 
and girls, are contained in a new book just 
published, Adolescent Fantasy (Columbia 
University Press) 
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botany-chemistry 

Heavy Doses Of 2,4-D 
Kill Water Hyacinth 

^ WATER hyacinth, at once the most 
troublesome and the most beautiful of the 
South’s aquatic weeds, can be effectively 
controlled with heavy treatments of the 


wecd-kilhng chemical, 2,4-D, where lighter 
treatments have failed in the past It 
promises to nd Southern rivers and lakes 
of blocking mats of vegetation that do tens 
of millions of dollais’ worth of damage 
every year 

A team composed of scientists fiom 
Tulane University, the Bovee Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research and the Army 
Engineer Corps have been conducting ex- 
periments under controlled field conditions. 
They have found that a spray laying down 
the equivalent of eight pounds of 2,4-D 
per acre will kill the water hyacinth and 
cause the masses to sink It is important 
that this sinking occur, floating masses of 
dead hyacinth would be almost as bad as 
the living mats, so far as channel obst^ ac- 
tion IS concerned 

WatCi hyacinth is a tropical plan' brought 
to this country originally as an o’'iiamenral. 
It has spikes of beautiful lavender flowers, 
and floats by means of air-containing pnhv 
swellings in its leaf-stems, while its long 
loots trail in the water Besides blocking 
navigation on rivers and lakes, it rums 
them as habitats for ducks and fish, and 
also offers favorable breeding spots for some 
species of mosquitoes 
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Words in Science — 
ANTI-HISTAMINE 

^ HISTAMINE — ^you say it his-tam-in, 
stressing the his — is a chemical noiinally 
formed in the body Among other actions, 
It stimulates stomach secretion 
It IS now believed that release of too 
much histamine in the body can play a 
part in allergies and can also bring on vom- 
iting and diarrhea 

So the drugs now commonly used against 
hay fever, asthma, hives and other alleigies 
aie anti-histamine chemicals, they counter- 
act the histamine m the body 
Among the anti-histamine chemicals are 
benadryl, thephorin, fimeton, and thenyl- 
cnc hydiochlonde 

Sconce News Letter, August 20, 1949 



F >ou are irtt eafced in acquiring dis- 
tinguished bj inexpensive books for 
your sciente ibrary, you Tvill want a 
copy of Haiv y Brace LemoiVs PROM 
GALILEO J O COSMIC RAYS for 
only oar Ills 450-page work was 
publisned f t three dollars and pio- 
vides an inlelligent, lucid account of 
the evolution of physics through Galileo, 
Newton, Boyle, Daltcn, Einstein, et al Gerald 
Wendt in the N Y Herald Tribune says, 
*Tn all the yeais that I have been review- 
ing scientific books I have ofte j been fas- 
cinated but I have seldom used rxclamation 
points But this book desenes a fanfare ” 
Two other noted books now offered by us 
at drasticall'v reduced prices Warren Weav- 
er’s THE &t lENTISTS SPEAK at 98c (regu- 
larly $3 75) and Raymond Ditmars’ THRILLS 
OP A NATr/RAIIST'S QUEST at 980 (ongl- 
nally $3 50) Add 7c postage per book or- 
dered Ten-«lay cash-back guarantee Send 
for FREE CATALOG listing many other 
outstanding titles in, SCIENCE, PHYSICS, 
NATURE and APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
Savings up to 75 

DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Inc* 
Dept. SNL 

17*10 Broadway New York 19, N X 
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ENGINEERING muds, better understanding of hydraulics 

in mud systems, and proper application ol 
weight on the bit and lotating speeds 
Unitization and portability have made 
drilling more economical but have not 
^ NEW developments m drilling 20,000- almost exclusively until 1900 A yeav later added much to the depth problem 

foot wells in the search for oil weie the rotary drilling method came into gen- War-developed steels of great strength 

discussed at the Lake Success, N Y, meet- eral use m this country But although now in use m well drilling Light- 
ing of the United Nations Scientific Con- steady impro\ements were made, pre-wai weight, high-speed diesel units now pre- 
ference on the Conservation and Utilization equipment is not satisfactory to obtain the power Hydraulic diives, in the form 

of Resources (UNSCCUR), being held this great depths of these post-wai deep wells q£ hydraulic couplings and' torque con- 

month, by I S Salnikov of the Standa^'d The most important developments in ro- verteis, radially operated air clutches for 

Oil Company tary drilling, Mr Salnikov told the sci- use in frequently engaged and disengaged 

A 1,500-foot well was regarded as deep enUsts, are in the unitization and po“ta- ng drives, air controls of engine throttles, 

a half cenmry or so ago, and drilling to bility of dulling rigs and equipment, bet- and other services have also been developed 

that depth was a relatively easy 30 b Amer- ter quality steel for drilling equipment, by the oil industiy m lecent yeais 

ica’s first oil well, bored at Titusville, Pa, improved designs, imp ovement in dull ng Science News Letter, August 20 1949 

soon after the discovery of oil m 1859, was 
69 5 feet in depth Only 20 years ago, a 
9,000-foot well was considered an epic aeronautics 



achievement The first 15,000-foot well was 
drilled in 1938 Since World War II, four 
wells m succession have set new records 
below that depth, and a well in Wyoming, 


Design Slow-Speed Plane 


not yet completed, is now below the 
20 , 000 -foot mark 

The first od-w ell-drilling equipment was 
the cable tool rig which, in one form or 
another, has been used to punch holes in 
the ground since the beginning of recorded 
history, he stated The standard cable 
tool method w as used 111 the United States 


> SLCWNESS, not speed, is the feature 
of a new airplane produced by a professoi 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and a professoi of Harvard which has al- 
readv demonstrated its ability to land and 
take off from an area no larger than a 
tennis couit, it was revealed 
A new name has been coined for the 


Continental engine 

Another feature of the new plane, an 
important asset if tiny airstrips in the 
heait of a built-up aiea aie to be used, 
IS its quietness It makes but little moie 
noise than an automobile Piofilmg bv 
e\peiimental vvoik of the National Ad- 
visory Committee tor Aeionautics, the 
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to the World 

In your own home, alone or In a 
group, you can now learn to speak 
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craft It IS the Helioplane, because its take- 
off and landing characteristics approach 
that of the helicopter However it a 
high-wing monoplane and m appearance 
IS similar to that of other two-passenger 
private craft The model now in use, which 
made its first flight three months igo, 
was built by the Helio Corporaoon of 
Norvv ood, Ivlass , vv ith funds and under 
the supervision ot the two college instruc- 
tors 

The plane w as designed by Otto C 


Helioplane uses diffeient mechanical 
methods for rcbtricting piopellei noise, 
and the engine lacket is eliminated bv a 
“hush-bo\” wLich Prof Koppen developed 
and patented seveial veais ago 
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ZOOLOGY 

Oysters Not so Dumb; 
Choosy About Food 


or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 

LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational METHOD 

You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded 
Educators hail iinguaphone os a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
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Koppen, a pilot now a professor of aero- 
nautical engineering at M I T , to speci- 
fications laid out by Dr Lvnn Bollinger, 
of Harvard, a former pilot and airport op- 
e-ator Its first flight was made with Prof 
Koppen at the controls The inventors plan 
to license the design for commercial manu- 
facture after a small number have been 
built and they are certain that the plane 
his been perfected 

The new plane can fly at a minimum 
speed of 27 miles an hour, the inventors 
claim It can do this with no risk ot stall- 
ing or *-pinnmg, the} say Yet its high- 
•^peed and load-carrying clnractenstics 
are comparable with those of an efficient 
modern plane ot the same size It is de- 
signed to clear .a five-story structure onl} 
100 yards tram its starting point 

The Helioplane is fully equipped with 
starter, generitor, radio^ and the cross- 
w ind landing ge ir, sponsored by the U S 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, that 
makes landing on a fixed runw^ay possible 
regardless of the direction of the wind 
It has an unusually large two-bladed Aero- 
matic constant-speed high-lift propeller, 
and is equipped with an 85-horsepower 


> OYSTERS aren’t as dumb as the proverb 
wou'd have us believe They know what 
they like 

Contrary to a widely-advocated view 
that oysters will swallow any microscopic 
particle if it is in the size range of their 
accustomed food plants. Dr Victoi L 
Loosanoff of the U S Fish and Wildlife 
Service laboratory m Milford, Conn, has 
found that the tasty mollusks are a bit 
choosy about what they will eat 
He tried suspensions of yeast cells on 
some batches ot experimental oysters There 
IS nothing unwholesome about yeast, but 
the oysteis weren’t used to it, so they wad- 
ded up the cells and spewed them out 
again 

Oysters exercised this selectivity on mixed 
lots ot toodplant cells containing also 
quantities of purple bacteiia which tliey 
didn’t like Here again they wadded up 
the purple cells and rejected them, but 
swallowed and digested the plant cells 
that make good oyster rations 
Dr Loosanoff tells of his observations 
in the journal, Science (July 29) 
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ENGINEERING 

Coke-Briquette Process 


> NORWAY will be able to meet its oun 
needs for coke and liquid motor fuels bv 
a new electrical method developed in that 
country foi the pioduction of high-qualitv 
coke briquettes from non-coking coal and 
also gases that can be conveited into gaso- 
line and diesel oil 

The new piocess, now under develop- 
ment, was discussed at the meeting of the 
United Nations Scientific Conference on 
the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources (UNSCCUR) at Lake Success, 
N y, by Olaf Jensen of Oslo, Norway 

Norway already has a lathei plentiful 
supply of hydroelectrical energy and much 
more can be developed as needed The 
coal to be used is from the islands of Spits- 
bergen (Svalbard) far to the north m the 
Arctic Ocean, where an estimated amount 
of 8,000,000,000 tons aie available The 
Spitsbergen coal is unsuitable foi cokc- 
making in the usual type of coke ovens 

In the new process, the coal is crushed 
and then biiquetted In one method the 
ciushmg is carried to pulveiization and 
the briquettes foimed by high piessuie 


without use of a binder In a second 
method, the coal is not so finely crushed 
and formed into briquettes at lelatively 
low pressure with concentrated sulfite waste 
liquor as a binder The choice of process 
will depend upon economic factors, such 
as the availability and cost of the sulfite 
WMSte 

The coal biiquettes are then pre-heated 
to 150 to 200 degrees Centigiade It is a 
well knowm fact, Mi Jensen said, that 
by a sufficiently slow rate of heating, coal 
briquettes can be made into high-tempera- 
tuie coke without cracking, deformation or 
fusing together The resulting coke-bn- 
quettes have high mechanical strength, a 
dense stiuctuie and are far mo'e re-active 
than standaid high temperatuie coke 

By-products of the piocess are coal tar 
and gas The gas is entiiely suitable foi* 
com ersion into gasoline and diesel fuel 
by piocesses wxll known in Ameiica Some 
1,500,000 tons of coal wall yield approxi- 
mately 700,000 tons of coke, 750,000 bar- 
lels of tji, and 2,000,000 bairels of gaso 
line and fuel oil, he stated 
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lange of astronomers’ telescopes, but it w-ill 
be back for nioie scope photos in the 
spring of 1951 

The object wms first spotted at the Cali- 
fornia obser\atoiy on the night of Julv 25, 
by Dr C A Wirtanen by studying photo 
graphic plates Believed to be an asteroid, 
oi minor planet, the object wms fai too 
faint to be seen by the naked eye 

Dr Alan D Maxwell of How'ard Uni- 
\e sit\ has calculated the oibit, or 
path of the object around the sun, and 
finds that it piobablv takes about 20 months 
to make a complete trip From this, he 
estimates that earth-bound astronomers 
ought to be able to photograph the faint 
object for a short period every two and 
one-half years, or next time in March or 
April of 1951 

“Remaikable thing is that it his not 
been found before,” comments Di Max- 
w'ell 

Object Wirtanen, as the new find is call- 
ed, comes to about 28,000,000 miles fiom 
the earth at its closest approach, wheie it 
W'as about Aug 1 Closest approach it makes 
to sun IS about 120,000,000 miles, the new 
calculations indicate 

Oibit of object Wirtanen falls between the 
paths of the eaith and Mais around the 
sun 
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FORESTRY 

Importance of Forestry 


^ THE importance of forestiy on the pies- 
ent and future woild was emphasized at 
the meeting of tlie United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources (UNSCCUR) tins month 
at Lake Success, N Y, by several sci- 
entists from various parts of the world 
Papers ranged from the necessity of re- 
forestation to proper forest management 

Naturalists are convinced of the beneficial 
effects of forests on the meteorological and 
hydrological conditions, and the large part 
that properly distributed and well main- 
tained forests play m the well-bemg of 
rural and agricultural communities, the 
UNSCCUR wxis told by C R Rangana- 
than of the Indian Forest Service, it was 
revealed 

Historical evidence from many countries 
proves conclusively, he stated, that the soil 
and physical conditions detenoiate with the 
destruction of forests or their degradation 
through excessive grazing or burning. For- 
ests are important basic agents The de- 
velopment of the soil and the natural vege- 
tation It supports are co-ordmate and inter- 
dependent The moderating influence of 
forests on the temperature is distmctiy no- 
ticeable Trees act as pumps, tapping the 
ground water from considerable depths and 
transferring it to the air. Forests aflFect the 
ground water-table according to the initial 
nature of the soil and the topography In 
dry soils and on slopes they increase water- 


holding capacity, but m giound liable to 
maishy conditions, the trees tend to lower 
the w'ater table and exeicise a draining 
effect 

The danger of a shoitage of wood which 
alarmed Western and Central Europe at 
the close of the Middle Ages was largely re- 
sponsible fo’ the foiestiy practices developed 
in die 18th century which aie based upon 
conservation, the meeting was told bv 
Stefan Duschek of Linz, Austria The prin- 
ciples developed m the best European fores- 
uy practices are now needed throughout 
the world 

The function of conservation is to obtain 
wood in such quantities and by such means 
that future generations are insured a con- 
stant supply and one as stable and plentiful 
as possible, according to Mr Duschek It is 
extremely important for young countries 
to allocate their forest areas appropriately 
among the different types of land utilization, 
and to graduate their cultivation systems 
according to the plan 
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ASTRONOMY 

Fast-Moving Sky Object 
Will Be Back in 1951 

^ THE fast-moving sky object discovered 
at the University of California’s Lick Ob- 
servatory late in July is moving out of the 
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PALEONTOLOGY 



MATURE 
RAMBLINCS 

^ Srumk.Okoney 



Thermothanatos 

^ DINOSAURS died off leaving no heirs 
of their line to dispute with the upstart 
mammals their once-held dominion of the 
earth, not because the climate became too 
cold but because it got too hot for them. 
The heat may have killed some of them 
directly, but more likely it wrought their 
extinction indirectly, through making the 
males incapable of reproducuon 


This thesis, radically contradictory to the 
older doctrine that the great reptiles weie 
simply fiozen out by some long-gone ice 
age, IS advanced by Prof Raymond R 
Cowles of the University of California at 
Los Angeles He has devoted a good deal of 
research to the phenomena of heat-responses 
in modern cold-blooded animals, especially 
leptiles, and he reasons by analogy with 
what he has actually observed under field 
conditions 

Years ago, Prof Cowles came to ques- 
tion the time-worn simile, “happy as a liz- 
ard on a hot rock,” because the lizards he 
had seen on hot rocks were distinctly not 
happy To begin with, lizards (or snakes) 
are rarely seen on rocks that are really hot 
Few reptiles are to be seen m the full glare 
of the noonday sun in the desert They are 
down 111 their burrows, or hiding in shady 
spots The time for them to be abroad is m 
the forenoon and late afternoon, when the 
sand and rocks are merely pleasantly warm 

The California zoologist went beyond 
simple field observations He penned reptiles 
ot various kinds on areas of rock and sand 
and kept them there as daytime tempera- 
tures rose to their simmering maxima The 
poor creatures showed signs of increasing 

GEOLOGY 


distress, ending m piostration If he did not 
let them escape in time, they died 
The point is, that these so-called cold- 
blooded animals become moie hot-blooded 
than waim-blooded animals when they aie 
exposed to too much heal They do not 
have the thermo-regulatoiy mechanisms 
possessed by the later-aiiivmg, more highly 
evolved mammals and birds If the hot rock 
changes from a nice, warm baskmg-place to 
a 120-degree griddle, they die of what 
amounts to an extreme fever 
Even without waiting for that, however, 
a male reptile, with its sex glands carried 
within Its over-heated body, can suffer heat- 
stenlization if caught by a too-high tem- 
perature Crocodiiians and sea-turtles keep 
safely cool in the watei, teriestrial snakes 
and lizards are small enough to find saving 
shelter But the huge, lumbering saurians of 
the late Cietaceous, kept constantly just a 
little too warm by an endless August of 
world-wide tropical conditions, may very 
well have become incapable of fertilizing 
their mates’ eggs So, like many another 
ponderous aristocracy, they may well have 
lost then world simply thiough lack of off- 
spring 
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Reporting Tidal Waves 


<j)iscasc POLIO 


^ SAFETY in the Pacific area will be 
promoted by Pacific and Alaskan stations 
maintained by the U S Civil Aeronautics 
Administration which have now been made 
a part of a system for detecting and re- 
poitmg tidal waves resulting from undersea 
earthquakes. The CAA contribution will be 
largely the use of its continuous communi- 
cations channels in the area 
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ond its 
Problems 

by Roland H Berg 

The dramatic cav« 
alcade of tireless 
research, perilous 
experiment and 
stern persistence as 
science answers 
the challenge of m- 
fan tile paralysis 
Here is a tribute to 
those who fight 
against the disease 
— a record of the 
steps taken — a re- 
port of progress in 
treatment 


In this work, the CAA is now cooperating 
with the U S Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and the Military services in a far-flung 
program of observation and reporting 
Shores in the path of such waves will be 
warned so that steps can be taken to pre- 
vent loss of life and property 
These tidal waves are more properly 
called seismic waves They are relatively 
low in height and of great length, and are 
not easily detected by aircraft and ships 
at sea or by normal eyesight observation 
They may attain speeds of more than 400 
miles per hour and cause terrific damage 
when they roll up unexpectedly on islands 
or the shoreline of mainlands The Hono- 


j J. B, LippiNcorr Co., Medical Dept 
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I lulu disaster a few years ago is an ex- 
I ample of their power to destroy 
I Special instruments employed by stra- 
I tegically located tide gauge stations are de- 
j signed to screen the normal rise and fall 
I of sea water and detect a sustained rise 
I which may be a sea wave The Honolulu 
j magnetic and seismological observatory is 
j the focal point of the detecting and warn- 
I mg system When earthquake disturbances 
j are noted at west coast observatories, re- 


ports are made to Honolulu Tide gauge 
stations in the Alaska area and on islands 
throughout the Pacific are alerted to make 
continuous observations Once a sea wave 
IS detected, all areas are warned to prepare 
for possible consequences 
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ZOOLOGY 

Mouse-Eating Frogs Added 
To National Museum 

^ MOUSE-eatmg frogs, that bellow fiercely 
like bulls when disturbed, have been added 
to the zoological collections at the U S 
National Museum in Washington They 
come from the rainy mountains of tropical 
Brazil Their mouths are so wide that it 
IS no trick at all for them to swallow mice 
They also gulp down other frogs 
They might be described as Mr (and 
Mrs ) Six-by-Six, both sexes are about the 
same size, six inches long in the body and 
almost as wide They won’t budge even 
for relatively gigantic visitants like human 
beings, but merely swell up balloon-wise 
and sound off with their startling bellowing 
Their daunting appearance is enhanced 
by the possession of what seem to be 
horns However, states Dr Dons Cochran 
of the Museum staff, these apparent horns 
are merely outgrowths of the skin, and 
have no combat value whatever 
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TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 17]9 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


American Permian Nauiiloids — A K Millci 
and Walter Youngquist — Geological Society of 
Aineuca, 218 p , illus , $3 60 Although much 
has been written on ammonoids o£ the Pei- 
mian, this is one of the first monographs 
on the nautiloids Helpful to geologists and 
paleontologists 

Change of Life — F S Edsall — Woman’s Press, 
127 p j illus , $2 00 A woman physician and 
mother writes this little volume in which 
the average woman will find much useful 
information on the problems that the meno- 
pause brings and how to solve them 
Controlling Factors in Economic Devel- 
opment — ^Harold G Moulton — The Brook- 
ings Institution, 397 p , $4 00 Fundamen- 
tals underlying economic advancement 
Factors or Evolution The Theory of Sta- 
bilizing Selection — I I Schmalhausen — 

Blaliiston, 327 p , illus , $6 00 An analysis 
of the evolutional relations in terms (jf ge- 
netic causation The author, an elected mem- 
ber of the USSR Academy of Science, is 
repoited to be expelled for not following 
Lysenko’s interpretation of genetics Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Ladore Dordick 
The First Book of Bugs — Margaiet William- 
son — Watts, 44 p , illus , 50 Here is a 

book full of creatures, of which some aie 
already familiar to any boy or giil, others 
he has yet to meet — crickets, moths, spideis, 
ants, daddy-long-legs and many others 
The Insect World of J Henri Fabre — ^Ed- 
win Way Teale, Ed — Dodd, 332 p , illus , 
$3 50 The best of Fabre’s writings are 
brought together into one compact volume 
The record of the Pine Processionary catei- 
pillars, which has been up to now out-of- 
print, IS included 

The Plant in M'i Window — ^Ross Parmenter — 
— Crowell, 148 p, illus, $250 A story ot 
a city dweller who adopted a plant left be- 
hind by a former tenant Besides telling of 
the growth of the plant, it also tells of the 
intellectual growth of the tenant 
Revision of the Families and Genera of 
THE Devonian Tetracorals — Edwin C 
Stumm — Geological Society of Ameiica, 92 


Keep Up With 
French Science 

— And brush up on your French at 
the same time 

You can now subscribe through 
Science Service to the French science 
magazine, Atomes. This monthly il- 
lustrated magazine of French science 
IS edited by ProL Pierre Sue. It will 
be mailed to you direct from France. 
To subscribe send $3 80 to 

Retail Book Department, 
Science Service, 

1719 N Street, N W, 
Washington 6, D. C 


P J dlus , $2 00 A detailed study of the 
families, sub-families, and genera 
Sedimentary Facies in Geologic History — 
Chester R Longwell, Chairman — Geological 
Society of Amenca, 171 p, illus, $175 
Conference at the meeting of the Geological 
Society held in New York, November ii, 
1948 In this book the focus of the prin- 
cipal papers is on the geologic record, but 
interpretation is sought through allied dis- 
ciplines and techniques 

The Single Woman — Robert Latou Dickinson 
and Lura Beam — Wilhami & Willems, 469 
p , $4 00 A reprint of a medical analysis 
of a single woman’s problems The basic 
material for the book consists of 1078 cases 
gathered over a period of 40 years 
Subsurface Geologic Methods — L W LeRoy 
and Harry M Cram, Eds — Coloiado School 
of Mines, 826 p , illus , paper, $6 00 Volume 
44, number 3 of the Quaiteily, is a com- 
pilation of all die various subsurface geo- 
logic methods known at the present time 
The Terpenes, Vol Il—Sir John Smionsen — 
Camhfidge IJnweisity Pi ess, 2nd ed , 219 p, 
illus , $8 50 This volume includes material 
up through 1947 and a few references to 
1948 literature on dicyclic terpenes For the 
professional man 

Television Works Like This — Jeanne and 
Robert Bendick — Whittlesey House, 62 p , 
illus , $i 75 Presents the behind-the-scene 
story of the medium of communication 
Factual material in simple drawings 
A Thousand Marriages — Robert Latou Dick- 
inson and Lura Beam — Williams and Wil- 
\ins, 482 p , $4 00 A reprint of a well- 
known book published in 1931 and for some 
time out of print, this study is sociological 
and psychological as well as medical Based 
on case histones of more than one thousand 
patients 
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South Dakota Manganese 
Deposits Are Low-Grade 

> UNTOUCHED deposits of metallic 
manganese in South Dakota could serve 
the nation in an emergency, but are low- 
giade in quality and can not be up-graded 
economically to meet industrial require- 
ments, the U S. Bureau of Mines recently 
leported 

The Bureau’s conclusion is based on 
pilot-plant tests. The South Dakota de- 
posits, esumated at more than 12,000,000 
tons, are on both flanks of the Missouri 
river in an area mcluded in the Missouri 
River Basin Development Plan The figure 
is a result of surveys made by Bureau 
technicians during 1945-47 m which 238 
holes were drilled 

America, today, produces very litde of 
tins metal essential in steel making, the 
production of dry electric cells, the manu- 


facture of manganese sulfate for fertilizer 
and for other uses m the chemical field 
Over 1,500,000 tons are imported normally 
each year Domestic manganese ore, mined 
principally in Montana, amounts to about 
135,000 tons Manganiferous iron ore, and 
similar ores, are also mined 

Russia produces approximately one-half 
the total amount of manganese ore mined 
in the world Amenca was Russia’s best 
customer for many years The supply used 
m the United States in postwar years conaes 
largely from Cuba, Brazil, India, the African 
Gold Coast and the Union of South Africa, 
with smaller quantities from Mexico, Chile 
and from the Soviet Union Cuba’s known 
reserves, due to warume exploitation, are 
facing exhaustion America’s best bet today 
appears to be the newly discovered deposits 
m Brazil north of the Amazon river 

Present manganese mining in Brazil is 
m two well-known areas but both are far 
removed from Umted States ports One is 
near the Paraguay border, and the other 
near Rio de Janiero The distance from New 
York to the area of the newly discovered 
deposits IS only about half as great They 
are in the territory of Amapa, between 
the Amazon and the Guianas 
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A fluottne compound with acetic acid 
IS one of the most deadly poisons known, 
while fluorine with carbon, as in the freons 
used in refrigeration, is harmless 
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instruments for government labora- 
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SALT SHAKER, with an elect? teal 
heating element m an an chamber in tU 
base, gives promise of relief from the slim- 
mer problem of deliveniig mlt to the food 
at the dining table Tim recently patented 
device is merely plugged into an ordinary 
electric outlet for a while when the salt 
gets sticJiy 
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^ HEADREST, for persons tvho h\e to 
read while in the bathtub, is made of aht- 
minurn and has on its upper surface a cov 
ering of cushiony sponge rubber An a m 
behind the curved piece of aluminum has 
a base 'by which the device can be attached 
to the tub in the best position for the r eudt r 
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% TRACTION DE} ICE for motor ve- 
hicles, recently patented, is attached to the 
outside of the tvhetl and has elongated 
gr outers, or spikes, that project when wanted 
beyond the tire These gr outers ate pivoted 
and can be turned along the tire when riot 
needed for traction, they are adjustable in 
projection length. 
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® SPRAYING DEVICE, shown in the 
picture, Is for hay fever victims, to give 
quick relief by a local application of Pyri- 
henzamtne Pressure on the flexible non- 
corrosive pUistic tube produces a fine spray 
The drug is available only on a physician's 
prescription 
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@ CARRYING HANDLE for a bowling 
ball IS made of a flexible material and 
holds the ball by means of a suction cup 
An ail passage within this recently pat- 
ented device has a port or opening to the 
upper part of the handle which can be 
closed by the howler when the cup is press- 
ed into gripping engagement with the ball 
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@ ODOR ABSORBER for the refiigei- 
ator utilizes activated carbon as a filter to 
remove gases and odorous vapors, and a 
small motor -operated blower to draw the 
ait through the filter and recuetdate it 
Plugged into an electric outlet within the 
refrigeiator , no service is needed except to 
reactivate the carbon occasionally 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 

^ EDUCATION IL TOY for youngsters 
consists of a set of plastic cut-out designs 
which Will adhere by finger -pressure to a 
glass, enamel or porcelain table top, or to a 
special board provided with the set The 
cut-out designs, van-colored, are circular, 
triangular, rectarigidar and other shapes, 
and can be arranged to form a house, doll 
or other object 

Science News Letter, August 20, 1949 
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The trumpeter swan is the heaviest fly- 
ing bird in America 

A cord of good hardwood, w’^ell seasoned, 
can produce as much heat as a ton of coal 
or 200 gallons of fuel oil 

Colette, a nietamorphic limestone, mixed 
w’lth cement, appears to give a concrete 
with unusual water- and acid-resistant prop- 
erties, Norwegian scientists have discovered 

The saddle-horse population of the 
United States is estimated at about 850,000, 
more than half of w’hich are work animals 
on w^estern ranges 

Among the several types of radio broad- 
cast services m the United States are the 
“Standard” or AM (amplitude modula- 
tion), the improved static-free FM (fre- 
quency modulation), TV or television, non- 
commeraal educational, facsimile, and in- 
ternational 


FOR NEW READERS: 

Tear out this portion of the 
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we will enter you as a subscriber 
to receive the Letter every week for 
a year for $5.50. 
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□ Please bill me later 
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Streof, N, W., Washington 6, D, C. 
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RCA scientists develop new direct-reading Loran instrument 
which simplifies problems o£ navigation. 

io sea 


Now science gives the navigatoi an 
improved 'lioming pigeon instinct/’ 
a wav which— without checkmg the 
sun oi the stais— he can head his ship 
directly home 

Already thoroughly proved, Loran 
equipment has been simplifiied through 
RCA reseaich and engineeiing, so that 
almost anyone can learn to use it in a 
few mmutes Free of human eiror, read- 
ings appear duectly on the instrument 
A quick check gives position 

Brain of this Loran system is a circuit 


developed at RCA Laboratories which 
splits seconds into millions of parts — and 
accurately measures the difference in the 
time It takes a pair of radio signals to travel 
from shore to ship 

Given this mformation, the navigator, 
hundreds of miles from shore, can de- 
tennme his position quickly and accu- 
rately Loran’s simplicity adapts it to 
every type of vessel fiom merchant ship 
to yacht. Manufactured by Radiomarme 
Coiporation of America, a service of 
RCA, it IS already bemg mstalled in 
U S Coast Guard lescue ships. 




The meaning of RCA research 

RCA’s contribution to the development 
of this new diiect-ieadmg Loian is 
anothei example of the continued lead- 
eiship m science and engineering which 
adds value beyond price to any product 
01 service of RCA 


The newest advances in television^ radw^ 
and electronics can be seen in action at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St , 
N Y Admission is free Radio Corporation 
of America, RCA Building, Radio City, 
N Y. 20 


h/or/c/ l^ac/er />? — T^rsf /n 'Te/e^/s/on) 
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MEDICINE 

New Polio-Like Disease 

Isolation of a virus has been made which produces 
symptoms in its victims which resemble mild polio. The 
disease was found in 1948 polio-diagnosed patients. 

> POLIO symptoms may no longer point at the same time as polio in the summei 
to polio infection but to a new vuus disease season The scientists believe that a fairly 
which resembles it Isolation of a virus large number of patients weie afiflicted with 
which produces symptoms similar to the the new disease last year and were falsely 
non-paralyzing form of polio was an- diagnosed as having polio 
nounced bv Yale University for belief was the discovery 

Discovery of the virus which has up to of the ^ the sewage of last year’s 

now been masquerading as polio was made poho epidemic areas Six cities-Hartford, 
in patients living in cities hard-hit by 
polio last year, which was the second 
worst polio year on record MEDICINE 


Norw alk, and Nev\ Haven, Conn , and 
Greensboro, High Point, and Wmston- 
Saleni, N C — yielded the \irus on ex- 
amination of their sev\age Moreover, flies 
tested for the new virus m Hartford, Conn , 
and High Point, N C, as well as m the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, were 
found to be infected 

\nimal experiments revealed that infant 
mice are susceptible to the new virus but 
older mice are not, nor is the monkev 
which IS used tor poho rcfscarch The 
chimpanzees, on the other hand, became 
infected but were not visibly sick 
There are many stiams of the new virus 
which at present fall into two basic types 
unrelated to each other or to the polio 
virus, the Yale scientists declared 
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Its existence was first suggested by Gil- 
bert Dalldorf and Grace Sickles of the New 
York State Depaitment of Health m Al- 
bany, N Y The new findings, wdnch con- 


Hormone May Rejuvenate 


firm the original discovery, were made by 
Drs Joseph L Melmck, Ernest W Shaw, 
and Edward C Cuinen of the Yale School 
of Medicine and are repoited in the Pro- 
ceedings oE THE Society for Experiment vl 


Cortisone, besides shov/ing promise against arth- 
ritis, has been found to renew some body tissues broken 
down by the aging process. 


Bioiogy vnd Medicine (July). 

Little IS known about the new disease 
caused by a virus wdnch has as yet no 
name But it has been found to break out 


^ THE fountain of youth for aging people 
and a defense against moie of the chronic 
diseases than arthritis may be found m 


cortisone and similar hormones so dra- 
matically effective in making the rheu- 
matically crippled get up and w^alk 
That IS the reason that there is an m- 



SUPER’COLD TEMPERATURE — Temperatures ranging to wtthin a degree 
or so abore absolute z^^o— 459,7 degrees below zero on the Fahrenheit scale 
— have been made possible by a new push-button*^ laboratory headed by 
Dr, Aaron Wexler of Westmghouse Research Laboratories, This will help 
scientists probe into how matter behaves at super-cold conditions. Here the 
tennis ball at left has been dipped m liquid nitrogen, 340 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit, The ball at right is m its natural state. The super-cold hall 
rolls Without bouncing when pushed off a pedestal while the other hall bounds. 


tensive search for new raw materials for 
synthesizing this adrenal cortical hormone 
That IS why the U S Public Health Serv- 
ice IS asking $1,750,000 m emergency money 
to speed the medical research and investi- 
gation 

Theie is official excitement over the fact 
that a vine, growing of which is illegal in 
Africa, has seeds that under certain condi- 
tions contains a substance, called 11-oxy- 
steroid, from which cortisone can be made 
This IS true despite the fact that it may 
take years to explore, prove and cultivate 
the strophanthus plants whose seeds seem 
to substitute so conveniently for the bile 
of slaughteied cattle that is now the start- 
ing point of cortisone synthesis 

Relief of 7,000,000 arthntics and over 
100,000 rheumatic fever patients in the 
USA is the obvious but distant goal, but 
of deeper import is discovery that the 
substance that tieats the patients so effec- 
tively actually seems to restore some of 
the tissues of the body that have been 
supposedly irreversibly changed by the 
inevitable process of aging Cortisone 
seems to have a beneficial effect upon the 
metabolism of the collagens, the fibrous 
proteins that give support to the skin, 
tendons and bones. 

In Mayo Climc human, experiments, 
much to the surprise of the investigators, 
old joints that were stiff were loosened up 
and the connective tissues were found to 
be physiologically renewed This is the 
basis of renewed hope that a discovery 
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even beyond the successful treatment of 
the rheumatic diseases has been made 
Cortisone is also being tried, experi- 
mentally, in certain kinds of cancer 
The supply of this hormone, produced 
by Merck and Co in what is called the 
most complex and diflicult chemical syn- 
thesis of commercial or medical value, is 
still extremely small Only a score or twm 
of patients, who have to be given the drug 
eveiy day, have been treated The drug is 
of course priceless, but it costs at least 
S20 a day to sustain a patient with 100 
milligrams of cortisone which is valued at 
$200 to $400 a gram Next year production 
from ox bile (it takes 40 cattle to produce 
enough for one day’s treatment) will 
supply about 2,000 to 2,500 patients 
If some substitute for the bile from the 
slaughter houses could be found, the quan- 
tity might be larger 
In 1915 Drs Walter A Jacobs and 
Michael Heidelberger of the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York isolated from the 
seeds of strophanthus a chemical substance 
they called sarnientogenin Cortisone’s chem- 
ical ancestor, 20 steps closer to the final 
product than the bile acid starting point, 
was found to have the essential chemical 
structure duplicated m the African seed 
chemical Here then was a chance to pro- 
duce the final hormone from a plant that 
could be culmated like other crops witli 
a supply independent of the demand for 
meat and the amount of cattle slaughtered 
A strophanthus search is in progress A 
Swiss group under Prof Tadeus Reich- 
stein of Basle was in the field first, because 
they were looking for a plant source for 
sex hormones that mean so much to the 
happiness of the human race They found 
the desired plants and seeds in Africa 
But there are complications for there are 
about 30 species of strophanthus and only 
one, Stiophanthus sat mentosus, appears to 
produce the desired 11-oxy-steroid chemical 
grouping and then only under certain 


DENTISTRY 

What is the new theory on how tooth decay 
starts? p 135 

engineering 

What is the purpose of a device which writes 
a ^ 'daily diary in dust*?" p 134 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

What conclusions has a committee on civil 
liberties for scientists drawn? p 133. 

MEDICINE 


growing conditions and at certain times 
of seed growth 

A two-man expedition. Dr John T 
Baldwin of the U S Department of Agn- 
culture and Dr Erich Mosettig, of the 
U S Public Health Service, are in Basle 
beginning to track down strophanthus 
First checking up the Swiss woik, which 
has actually produced a small amount of 
cortisone from strophanthus, Di Baldwin 
Will then collect plants, seeds and cuttings 
m the African area between Libeiia and 
die Cameroons where the vine is supposed 
to grow best. 

Natives are prohibited from raising the 
vine because they have used it in making 
an arrow poison and in making a brew with 
which charged criminals were tried — usual- 
ly to die of the powerful heart-stimulating 
glucocides m the potion they were forced 
to drink (not the same chemicals used 
as the cortisone raw material) 

So Dr Baldwin will be searching moun- 
tain tops and isolated trees for the illicit 
vines to be brought back to this country 
for the sake of medicine Probably cultiva- 
tion of the plant will be legalized under 
controlled conditions, just as poppies are 
raised for opium 

Some years ago Dr David Fairchild, 
veteran plant explorer, sent back from 
Africa some strophanthus plants and they 
were gro\\n m Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Canal Zone All of them fioweied 
beautifully but strangely only the one near 
Coconut Grove, Fla, bore seeds These 
plants are being studied anew but they 
may not be the right species 

All plant and animal sources for steioid 
chemicals out of which cortisone could be 
made are being sought Chemists believe 
they can make the hormone out of moth- 
balls and vinegar (naphthalene and acetic 
acid) but It would be a long and expen- 
sive process They would rather start with 
something upon which nature has already 
done most of the synthesizing 
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When IS malaria expected to be wiped out 
in this country? p 140. 

METEOROLOGY 

What are the locafions of ten weather sta- 
tions m the North Atlantic’ p 141 

PSYCHIATRY 

What new profession is being pioneered’ p 
141 


Words in Science — 
SYMPTOM-SYNDROME 

^ A SYMPTOM, vou say it simp-tiim, is 
a sign of disease oi of some physical oi 
mental condition It is what the doctor 
looks for in older to diagnose what is 
wiong with his patient 

A syndrome, pionounced siivdiome, is 
a set 01 pattern of symptoms that occui 
togethei — the total of all the signs that 
are evident in the piescnce oE any disease 
01 condition 
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general science 

Loyalty Order Harmful 

Brilliant scientific minds will be denied to the further- 
ance of research in atomic energy under present security 
clearance procedures, AAAS warns. 


> A WARNING that atomic eneigy de- 
velopment “will be shunned by men of 
ability and pride” if present trends in 
security clearance of scientists continue 
was sounded by a special committee of the 
nation’s largest general science oiganiza- 
tion, the Ameiican Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

Conclusions of the AAAS’s special com- 
mittee on civil liberties foi scientists, which 
include an attack on the loyalty order for 
federal employees, were published in the 
Association’s journal, Science (Aug 19) 
The full, 77-page repoit of the six-man 
committee is still undergoing levision prior 
to publication, it was announced 

Three mam conclusions of the lepoit 
are 

1 “Secrecy is damaging to both science 
and democracy ” 

2 “If nothing is done to reverse the 
present trend to require security clearance 
of scientists who do not have or desire to 
have access to restiicted data, it is likely 
that many of the most penetrating and 
origmal scientific minds will be turned 
to pursuits unrelated to further develop- 
ment of the atomic energy piogiam 

“Work in that field will be shunned 
by men of ability and pride if they are 
constantly treated as objects of suspicion 
and possible calumny” 

3 “Until the loyalty order deals with 
the way employees act rathei than with 
the way they supposedly think, we shall 
inhibit the freedom and encourage the 
insecurity of oui public servants ” 

The committee was formed in Dec 
1947, with Dr Maurice B Visscher, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota physiologist, as chair- 
man At present, Dr Visscher and Dr E 
C Stakman, University of Minnesota plant 
pathologist and president of the Associa- 
tion, are working on revision of the full 
report, the journal stated 

Members of the committee aie Dr 
Philip Bard, physiologist of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Dr Robert E Cushman, 
Cornell University political scientist, Dr 
Richard L Meier, an American scientist 
now working in an English research lab- 
oratory, and James R Newman, a Wash- 
ington lawyer and author who is a con- 
tributing editor of New Republic maga- 
zine Walter Gellhorn of the Columbia 
University Law School seived as consult- 
ant to the committee 

Military clearance procedures for civil- 
ian scientists are attacked by the report 
on grounds that military men determine 


vvhethei or not cleaiance is granted, and 
the only appeal for the civilian scientist 
not cleared is to another military body, the 
Industrial Employment Review Board 

“Such subjection of the destinies of ci- 
vilians to military tribunals is contiary to 
national tradition,” the report asserts 

The U S Atomic Energy Commission 
is accused by the committee of “excessive 
precautions” which, it finds, “discourage 
participation in important lesearch ac- 
tivities closely linked to the nation’s well- 
being ” 

There is, the report suggests, a tendency 
to require secuiity clearance of scientists 
who will not be dealing with classified, or 
lestricted data, except through peisonal 
contact with other scientists Only one- 
tenth of the scientists at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory of the AEC on Long 
Island work with secret material, the com- 
mitte estimates, but all scientists at the 
laboratory must be cleared befoie they 
can work theie 

“This apparently reflects a yielding to 
uninformed or sensationalist legislators 
and others who tend to exaggerate the 


problem of 'keeping our atomic secrets,’” 
the repoit contends 

The report says that the problem of 
“faithless scientific personnel in this coun- 
tiy appears to be markedly less grave than 
the public has been led to suppose” And, 
It IS added, it’s harder to give away a sci- 
entific secret than most people realize 
Fewer scientists need to be given security 
clearance, the committte urges 
The President’s loyalty order needs “a 
drastic revision,” the AAAS group charges 
Arguing that present laws already pro- 
tect the government from employees who 
advocate its overthrow, the report contends 
that the order is ‘superfluous ” 

“The cost (of continuing the loyalty 
ordei) will in the end be borne not by the 
employees who are deprived of their normal 
freedom to believe and behave as they 
w ish within the limits law has set It 
will be borne by the nation as a whole,” 
the committee concludes 
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ZOOLOGY 

Tail of a Running Lizard 
Serves as a Balance 

^ BASILISKS, which are large lizards 
from the American tropics, rise up and 
run on their twm hind legs when they are 
in a real hurry There is a temptation to 
describe the basilisk as the lizard that runs 
like a man, but this would not be quite 
accurate There are some rather wide differ- 
ences in the two modes of bipedal move- 
ment, Dr Richard C Snyder, now of the 



HIGH-TAILING LIZARD — Running basilisk lizard springs clear of the 
ground as it hits the top of its stride, upflung tail balancing forward- 

thrust body. 
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University of Washington, discovered 
when he analyzed highspeed motion pic- 
tures taken for him by Dr A A Allen of 
Cornell University 

A running man swings his legs stiaight 
back and forth, but the running basilisk 
flings his legs out sidewise m a wide arc, 
more like some of the fancy steps seen in 
a ballet or in figure-skating, Dr Allen 
found This relatnelv less efficient type of 
motion, apparently dictated by the lizard’s 
anatomical structure, makes its high speed 
all the more remarkable — for the basilisk 
moves like the proverbial blue streak when 
It feels the urge for speed 

When It IS walking at leisure the basilisk 
goes on all fours, using its shorter and 
comparatively feeble forelegs Sometimes it 
squats, kangaroo-fashion, on its hindlegs 
and long tail But on a split second’s notice 
It can break from a dead standing start 
into Its lightning-hke two-legged run 


^ FINAL wraps were removed by the 
Eckert-Mauchlv Corporation from \\ hat 
IS said to be the world’s second all-electronic 
automatic computing machine The new de- 
vice IS smaller in size m comparison with 
Its 30-ton parent, but faster m operation Its 
speed and accuracy, 12,000 times faster 
than a human being, was demonstrated 
m Philadelphia to a group of scientists and 
representatives of the pi ess 
The new' calculator stands five feet high, 
four feet long and one foot wnde With 
Its accessories, how^ever, it requires a much 
larger space. It has been named BINAC, 
because it uses a binary system The only 
other all-electronic computer is the ENIAC, 
short for Electronic Numerical Integrator 
and Computer BINAC was built by the 
same men who designed and constructed 
Its predecessor foi the U S Arm;^ in 1946 
This first BINAC v\as built for Noithrop 
Aircraft, Inc, Hawthorne, Calif, which 
will be the first private concein to ac- 
quire an “electronic brain ” A crew from 
the California company is now' m Phila- 
delphia to learn how to operate the device 
and keep it in w'orkmg condition 
Actually twin computers, BINAC has 
duplicate arithmetic channels so it can 
check Itself at every step It has also two 
mercury mbe “memories ” These hold elec- 
tric pulses until needed Each twin of the 
BINAC has only 700 vacuum tubes, while 
the ENIAC has 18,000 
At the demonstration there, numbers 
were selected at random These were typed 
on a small keyboard having only eight 
keys. The BINAC used coded instructions 
from a magnetic tape to deal with these 
numbers Square and cube roots are cal- 
culated by it in a fraction of a second. 

A human being with pad and pencil can 
find a square root correct for eight or nine 
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When It reaches top speed, it is clear of 
the ground for a short part of each stride, 
thrusting itself into the air wnth the final 
push of Its toes and catching its weight 
on the partly flexed opposite hindleg as it 
comes down 

The basilisk’s long, heavy tail is an im- 
portant organ m its running, Dr Snyder 
discovered Normally, as it picks up speed, 
It lifts Its tail high, balancing its forward- 
thrust body 

The balancing function of the tail was 
strikingly demonstrated when a third of 
its length was surgically removed from one 
of the animals The luckless lizard tried 
to bieak into its normal two-legged run, 
but after only one or two strides had to 
flop forward When two-thirds of the tail 
w'as lemoved the performance was even 
poorei A full-length tail therefore seems 
indispensable to the running basilisk 
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digits m SIX minutes With a desk calcula- 
tor he can do it in two minutes The 
BINAC does it in one-six tieth of a second 

The demonstration at the Eckei t-Mauchly 
Computer Corporation factory was given 
by Dr John W Mauchly and J Piesper 
Eckert, Jr, the inventors As explained by 
them, BINAC operates in the binary sys- 
tem instead of the decimal one, and dis- 
tinguishes between zero and one It has to 
convert automatically to the binary befoie 
beginning any calculations and reconveits 
back again to get its answers printed out 
on an electric typewTiter Actually, the 
computer receives and puts out figures m 
the octal system, from zero to seven, as 
this con\erts more easily to binary than the 
decimal system does 

The mam reason for the smallei size of 
BINAC IS the mercuiy memory tube m- 
\ented by Mr Eckert It replaces about 
17,000 \acuum tubes used in ENIAC, and 
can store 15,000 binary digits Electrical 
pulses, representing numbers and instruc- 
tions, are sent through the mercuiy tube at 
a rate of 4,000,000 per second. They are 
held in the column by being rerouted 
through it as long as necessary It is the 
tremendous speed of the mercury memory 
that makes it possible for BINAC to han- 
dle a great volume of data 

A larger, more general-purpose type of 
computer named UNIVAC is also being 
readied by the Eckert-Mauchly company 
One IS to he used by the National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, and another 
by the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 

There are earlier giant computer ma- 
chines than the ENIAC and BINAC that 
are able to solve complicated mathematical 
problems, but they are not all-electronic 
Harvard's Mark I and II, the huge device 


of Intel national Business Machines Cotp, 
and the Bell Telephone Laboi atones lelay 
computer, might be mentioned Theie aie 
now other all-electronic computers undei 
development, particulaily at Harvard, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Prince- 
ton and the Univeisity of Pennsylvania 
First place, hovvevei, is claimed foi ENIAC 
and BINAC 
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“Daily Diary in Dust” 

Written by New Device 

^ A SIMPLE device developed at the 
atomic energy pioject on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California 
writes a ‘daily diary m dust” 

The instiument is used to deteimine 
air-borne contaminants and to what extent 
air in a given area is contaminated Based 
on a continuous jet impaction method, it 
utilizes a jet iipering to a fine slit, thiough 
w'hich air samples aie drawn Pai tides m 
the air sample are deposited on a revolving 
glass disk The disk can be calibrated to 
collect samples continuously ovei any de- 
sired period of minutes, hours oi even up 
to a week 

The de\ice is so sensitive that it will 
collect ash deposits from burning buildings 
wnthin a five-mile radius, detect evidence 
of peisonnel m the area from the slight 
amount of dust stirred up, note meteoro- 
logical changes and record many other 
events which agitate particles m the air 

All these occurrences are so precisely re- 
corded that the time they happened can be 
accurately determined from the deposits 
on the disk 

Dr Benedict Cassen, Dr F A Bryan, 
Leonard Baurmash and Lawrence Curtis 
of the UCLA medical school atomic 
energy project developed the new device 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

UNESCO To Promote World 
Exchange of Publications 

^ INTERNATIONAL exchange of pub- 
lications will be aided by the publication in 
Pans this year of a manual on the subject, 
prepared by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

Included will be a list of institutions 
throughout the world which are willing 
to exchange publications, and UNESCO 
officials are appealing to all institutions for 
information which can be used in the list 
The institutions will include libraries, uni- 
versities, scientific institutions and learned 
societies 

Information on institutions and publica- 
tions available foi international exchange 
IS desired by the UNESCO Clearing House 
for Publications in Pans 
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ENGINEERING 

New "Electronic Brain" 
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RUST-CONTROL STUDY — Progress and destructive effect of the radio- 
actively-coated rust patch being pointed to by the tweezers will be revealed 
on a photographic plate to be placed over the metal. The Geiger counter, 
glass tube above the metal square, picks up the radiations. 


ENGINEERING 

Rust Problems Studied 
With Radioactive Isotopes 

^ THE iron rust pioblem is being tackled 
by General Electric scientists v\ith the help 
ot radioactiv e isotopes from the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn, laboratories The rusting action is 
photographed by X-ravs trom a radio 
acti\ e surface 

In the study, a solution containing radio- 
active iron is electroplated onto the surface 
of the metal to be e\amined Then a 
photogiaphic plate is placed against this 
surface and left for se\eral days During 
this time, an X-ray exposure is made on 
the plate bv the radioactive coating As 
the test metal rusts, a deciease m radiation 
results, showing up graphically on the 
photographic plate as lighter areas 

Bv taking a series of these pictures, 
called autoradiographs, the scientist can 
see photogiaphically the nature of the rust 
forming on the test metal It is expected 
the photos will help show how rust starts, 
where it starts, and how deep it goes 
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CHEMISTRY 

England Wants To improve 
Detergents from Petroleum 


DENTISTRY 

New Tooth Decay Theory 

Those cavities in your teeth may be due to bacterial 
enzymes which release sulfuric acid from the protein in 
teeth, English scientist suggests. 


A NEW theoiy that sulfunc acid m youi 
teeth causes cavities when it is set free 
bv chemicals unleashed by germs has been 
proposed by an English scientist 

Di P Pmcus ot the physiology depait- 
ment, Medical School, Middlesex Hospital, 
writing m the British Medic \l Journal 
(Aug 13), explains that m enamel and 
dentine, the bone-like tissue below the 
enamel, is a protein containing sulfuric 
acid Germs known as Gram-negative bacilli 
are present in the mouth, and secrete an 
enzyme called sulfatase Chemical reaction 
between tooth protein and the enzyme 
sulfatase releases the pure sulfuric acid 
which then attacks teeth and causes decay, 
the theory holds 

In support of his new theory. Dr Pmcus 
points out that there are tiny grooves or 
cracks at the tips of teeth When teeth first 
erupt they are covered by a fine layer of 
protein This is worn off on the crowns 
by eating but since the cracks are narrow 
It remains in them This site is thus a very 
favorable place for the chemical reactions 
to take place. Previous experiments have 


pioved that the grooves aie the most com- 
mon place for decay to start 
A crack in the enamel-armor of the 
teeth which is not completely closed would 
be a minute avenue of entrance for bac- 
teria to the dentine Heie the same chain 
of events could occur by the formation of 
bacterial enzymes reacting with the store 
of protein inside the tooth to burrow from 
beneath and cause decay 
Dr Pmcus refutes the idea that lactic 
acid formed by bacterial action is respon- 
sible for this decay at the bottom of the 
groove Even if food particles are deposited 
in these grooves and thus form the site for 
lactic acid formation, the decay would 
occur on the sides of the groove rather 
than at the bottom because this has a plug 
of protein protecting it 
He concludes that tooth decay is not 
due to any bacillus but to certain bacterial 
enzymes which can release the sulfuric 
acid from the protein in teeth Fuither 
study IS needed to find out how the bacilli 
produce these enzymes and make them 
active 
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^ WITH the use of cleansing synthetic 
detergents from petroleum firmly established 
m the British textile and other industries, 
intensive studies are to be continued in that 
country with the objective of developing 
better products and methods The results 
will help relieve the world shortage of 
vegetable and animal fats for soap 
British wmik m making these detergents 
was explained to the United Nations Sci- 
entific Congress on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources, held this month 
It Lake Success, N Y, bv F Macklev, 
Shell Refining and Marketing Co , Ltd , 
Cheshire, England He reviewed the petro- 
leum refining industry m the United 
Kingdom, showing the predominance of 
specialized refining for lubricating oils 
and bitumens as well as detergents 
There is little crude oil mmed in Eng- 
land, although the so-called Eaknng field 
has reached a production of some 70,000 
tons a year This crude yields high quality 
lubricating oil and wax distillates. 

Crude oil, however, is imported m quan- 
tities of several million tons annually and 
refined in domestic plants The industry is 
currently dominated by the very consider- 
able expansion of general refining facilities 
which IS now taking place, according to 
Mr Mackley Certain refineries are to de- 
V ote their activities to petroleum chemicals, 
including aliphatic alcohols and ketones, 
acetone, glycols, aromatic hydrocarbons, sol- 
vents and plastics 
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WILDLIFE 

Ibex Being Re-Established 
in Germany, Austria 

^ THE IBEX, heavy-horned wild goat of 
the Alps, IS being re-established in the 
mountains of Germany and Austria, \\here 
It was exterminated by overhunting many 
years ago, states Dr Lutz Adolf Heck, 
Munich zoologist, in the German scientific 
lournal, Orion (July) A good beginning 
has already been made in Switzerland 

The start for the new ibex population of 
the Baiarian Alps was made by penning 
a small colony of the animals in a special 
high-walled enclosure near Berchtesgaden, 
Hitler’s old playground Some of them came 
from the great zoological garden of Hella- 
brun, near Munich Zoologists in charge 
kept up the program even during the war 

By 1944, the colony had grown to 27 
head, including a number of kids that had 
been born in the enclosure Half of the 
animals were liberated then, and the re- 
mainder shortly after the end of the war 
Some of the ibex have been seen from time 
to time, and prospects for the re-establish- 
ment of this element in the natural fauna 
of the Alps seem hopeful 

Medico-magical superstitions were partly 
responsible for the extermination of the 
ibex population of the Swiss, Austrian and 
German mountams in early modern times 
Wild ideas prevailed regarding the powers 
of bezoar stones, which are hardened hair- 
balls sometimes found in the animals’ 
stomachs, and of a cross-shaped bony con- 
cretion from the heart region Such extrava- 
gant prices were paid for these objects 
tliat protective legislation was disregarded 
by the black-market hunters 
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CHEMISTRY 

Oil Wells Yield Nearly 
Half of Our Iodine Supply 

► NEAIILY half the 1,500,000 pouads of 
iodine used annually in America now comes 
from oil wells. Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, a publication of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, says The iodine is 
obtained from a brine that comes up with 
the oil 

Obtaining iodine from oil-well brine is 
not new' Its first recovery from this source 
was m 1926 in Louisiana. Oil wells on 
the West Coast, however, are now supply- 
ing the widely used chemical in large 
amounts, decreasing greatly the amount 
that must be imported. 

The chief use of iodine is as a germi- 
cide It is a familiar medical for cuts xind 
bruises m many households It is also used 
as a vital element m cattle feed, in photo- 
graphic films and m dyes It is used in 
methyl iodide, one of the newer gases em- 
ployed in fire extinguishers, and in a num- 
ber of other important iodine compounds 

Much of the iodine used m the United 


States comes from Chile, where it is found 
as an impurity in saltpeter Some comes 
from Japan where it is obtained from the 
ashes of seaweed There is considerable 
iodine in ordinary seawater, but not 
enough to make its recovery economical 
In the process of recovering iodine from 
oil-well brine, the chemical is literally 
blown out of the oil brines in huge tow^ers 
built with acid-proof bricks, this article 
states It IS then captured from tlie air and 
solidified The report, prepared by Fred- 
erick G Sawyer, of the Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry stafiF, m collaboiation 
With M F Ohman and Fred E Lusk of 
the Dow Chemical Company, asserts that 
sufficient quantities of oil-field brine aie 
available m this country so that m an 
emergency the entire iodine requirement 
could be obtained from domestic sources 
Sctence News Letter# August 27# 1949 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Early Camera Will Be 
Displayed at Museum 

► ONE of the earliest cameras in the U S 
wnll be displayed at the photographic mu- 
seum at George Eastman House, Rochester, 
N Y, when the house is opened to the 
public in a few months 

The camera is one of the first Daguerie 
cameras sold in this country It was sold 
to Dr Samuel A Bemis, a Boston dentist, 
by Francois Gouraud, April 15, 1840 
Gouraud was agent in the U S for the 
famed Louis Jacques Mande Daguerre, in- 
ventor of the daguerreotype Dr Bemis paid 
$51 for the camera 

In addition to the cameia, the museum 
will also exhibit the bill of sale and Di 
Bemis’ first picture, a view of King’s 
Chapel Burying Ground m Boston 

‘Tven to our eyes,” declares Beaumont 
Newhall, curator of Eastman House, “it 
is a good photograph” 
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AGRICULTURE 

Fluorescence May Help 
Solve Soil Problems 

> FLUORESCENCE, the visible light 
given out by some substances when irradi- 
ated wfith invisible ultraviolet light, may 
become a useful tool m the scientific study 
of soils This suggestion is offered by Prof 
P H Gallagher of University College here, 
m a letter to the editor of the London 
science Journal, Nature (Aug 13) 

Prof Gallagher has done some prelimi- 
nary work along this line He reports 
that humus in its most advanced stage 
has a yellow fluorescence, and that a waxy 
substance sometimes found in mucky soils 
fluoresces bluish-white Living things found 
in the soil, such as earthworms and young 
roots, have their own specific modes of 
fluorescence 
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IN iSCIliEN 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

New Vitamin Factor 
In Yeast Discovered 

^ A NEW vitamin facLoi has been isolated 
from yeast by cooperative effoits of sci- 
entists in research laboi atones of Sharp 
and Dohme, Philadelphia, and Merck and 
Co, Rahway, N J The vitamin, called 
biocytin, w'as announced by Dr Lemuel 
D Wright of Sharp and Dohme at the 
First International Congress of Biochem- 
istry in Cambridge, England 

No medical use foi the new vitamin fac- 
tor IS knowm yet, Dr Wright pointed out, 
but clinical studies to determine its lole 
in human metabolism aie now under way 

Biocytin occuis in nature only in in- 
finitesimal amounts Yeast extract, with a 
concentration of about one pait of biocytin 
per million of diy matter, was selected for 
the isolation work 

Thus far, more than eight tons of yeast 
extiact have been processed since isola- 
tion w'ork began and less than a thutieth 
of an ounce of the puie mateual has been 
pi oduced 

Participating in the studies besides Di 
Wright weie E L Giessen and FI R 
Skeggs, of Sharp & Dohme, and Drs 
Karl Folkers, T R Wood, R L Peck and 
D E Wolf, of Merck 
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BOTANY 

“Bachelor” Honey-Locust 
Desirable as Street Tree 

^ A “BACHELOR” honey-locust tiee, 
which bears male floweis but no female 
ones and hence produces no seed-pods, 
has been bred by John D Sieben thaler of 
Dayton, Ohio Absence of seed-pods is 
considered desirable when this tree is 
planted as a street tree, since the heavy 
crops of pods borne by ordinary honey- 
locusts mess up pavements and parkings 
and require a great deal of raking and 
sweeping to clear away. The tree has the 
further advantage of being wholly with- 
out the long, branching, needle-pointed 
thorns that make most honey-locusts R 
fair plant-kingdom equivalent of por- 
cupines 

Mr Siebenthaler describes the growth- 
habit of his tiee as “vase-shaped” This 
is the shape that has long made the Ameri- 
can elm a favorite for street planting. 
The tree can be propagated by grafting 
or by hormone-treated cuttings 

U. S plant patent 836 has been issued, 
on this thornless, podless honey-locust 
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GENETICS 

Study of Freak Births in 
Mice May Help Humans 

^ STUDY of fieak births of genetic 
origin in laboratory mice will, it is hoped, 
eventually help to prevent or at least 
remedy similar occurrences in human 
babies, Prof L C Dunn of Columbia Uni- 
versity stated at the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Jackson Lab- 
oratory in Bar Harbor, Me 
Most such abnormal developments re- 
sult from mutations, or sudden evolutionary 
shifts. Prof Dunn told his audience They 
include such things as forked tails, no tail 
at all, harelip, cleft palate, and “dead end” 
digestive systems One such mutation, loss 
of the tail, may explain what is now the 
normal condition in man and the higher 
apes, the speaker pointed out, but some 
of the others are far from bemg matters 
of self-congratulation Babies with closed 
digestive tracts invariably die soon after 
birth, so that study of the heredity of this 
fatal trait in human beings is not possible 
However, smce mice reproduce much fastei 
and in larger numbers, it is possible to 
make parallel genetic studies on mouse 
famihes showing the same trait, with some 
hope of eventually obtaining data useful 
in human applications 
Sometimes non-hereditary changes aiise 
which exactly resemble those due to he- 
reditary causes, Prof Dunn continued Such 
non-hereditary changes are known as 
phenocopies Study of phenocopies, and of 
the environmental factors that may have 
helped to produce them, often throw^s 
light on their hereditary “opposite num- 
bers” 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 

New Disease Is Killing 
British Sycamore Maples 

^ A NEW fungus disease is killing syca- 
more maples in England, and plant patholo- 
gists are on the lookout for its possible 
appearance in this country The sycamore 
maple is native to the Old World, but 
IS used in Washington, D C, to a con- 
siderable extent as a shade tree 
The fungus works its w'ay m between 
bark and wood Eventually the bark peels 
off, leaving a dark, velvety surface exposed 
The velvety appearance is due to billions 
of deep-brown spores, which float through 
the air to spread the disease farther When 
the fungus has worked its way all around 
tlie trunk, girdling the tree, death ensues 
The disease has been under observation 


m England since 1945, but is given its 
first description in the London scientific 
journal, Nature (Aug 13) The report is 
presented by P H Gregory of the Rotham- 
sted Expel imental Station, T R Peace of 
the Foiest Research Station at Wreccle- 
sham, Surrey, and S Waller of London 

The causal fungus has not yet been 
identified, and it may be a hitherto un- 
known species The report states that the 
disease has some resemblance to one disease 
of American hard maples and another of 
the London plane or sycamore cultivated 
in the United States The causal fungi ot 
both these diseases have been identified 
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MEDICINE 

Involuntary Sterility of 
One Year Needs Treatment 

^ ONE YEAR is long enough to wait 
before seeking treatment for sterility if a 
couple has discontinued birth control and 
still does not have a bahv, a team of Balti- 
more doctors conclude from a study of 
2,000 expectant mothers 

This applies to families using birth-pre- 
venting metliods who wish to space the 
birth of their children over a two- oi 
three-vear period The common practice 
at present is to wait two or three ^ears 
befoie the physician will attempt remedial 
measures 

The report bv Dis Alan F Guttmacher 
and Dr Samuel Rubin of Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine and of the 
Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, and Dr Chiisto- 
pher Tietze of the National Committee 
on Maternal Health, Inc appears in the 
JoURNVL OF THE AmERIC \N MeDIGAL As- 
socivtion (Aug 20) 

Their suggestion is based on the results 
of the study which showed that three-fiths 
of the patients became piegnant within 
thiee months of their decision to have a 
babv And 90 8% were pregnant within 
the first year after birth control was dis- 
continued 

Not all of these were wanted babies 
The physicians pointed out that 374 or 
18 7% of the pregnancies w^ere due to 
failure of the birth control methods This, 
they warn, may not be a true picture of 
the situation since it is impossible to de- 
termine how many of these women w'dl 
have abortion or will not come to the 
physician. 

Moreover, the figures are somew'hat dis- 
torted by the fact that there are many 
couples who practice birth control suc- 
cessfully throughout their married life and 
it is impossible to make a statrstical study 
including them. 

In this group 1,653 women became preg- 
nant who had previously used contracep- 
tives In over 85%, the condom and dia- 
phragm were the methods practiced for 
birth control. The physicians concluded that 
these two methods were the most effective 
of any of those used 
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MEDICINE 

Twins May Prove Ulcer 
Predisposition Inherited 

^ THE possibihtv that a predisposition to 
peptic ulcers is inherited is to get further 
scientific investigation in the study of 
tw ms 

Dr A C Ivv of the University of Illi- 
nois, in the JouRNVL of the Americvn 
Medic vL Associvtion (Aug 20), appealed 
to doctors to send him reports of twins in 
vv Inch one oi both had peptic ulcers 
He pointed out that twins have m the 
past helped to establish the fact tliat pre- 
disposition to tuberculosis, diabetes, tumors 
and intelligence are inherited 
So far, there are only six cases of peptic 
ulcer in twins on record He is certain 
there aie many that are not reported since 
twins aie born in one of 86 births and 
identical twins in one of 344 births 
Dr Ivy hopes to receive further evidence 
from practicing physicians, which might 
help to support this theory 
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CHEMISTRY 

Turning Negroes White by 
Chemical Is Impractical 

^ THE scientist w'ho first investigated over 
a decade ago the strange phenomenon of 
Negroes turning white, is authority for 
the fact that the chemical treatment, given 
publicity in a national magazine, is im- 
practical and dangerous 
He is Dr Louis Schwartz, a retiied skin 
specialist of the U S Public Health Serv- 
ice living in Washington 
He recalled that Negroes in a tannery 
at Waukegan, 111 , found that their arms 
and hands were turning white The cause 
was traced to a hydrocarbon in the rubber 
gloves they wore 

This effect has been the subject of hope 
exploited many times that the color line 
might be broken, but applications on the 
skin are slow and patchy and not satis- 
factory No one has dared take the chemi- 
cal internally, as it wmuld have to be 
adnunistered to produce a uniform effect, 
because the chemical is poisonous 
The chemical, the monobenzyl ether of 
hydroqumone, is a bleach that is used as 
a preventive of oxidizing of rubbei (trade 
name Age-Rite-Alba) It bleaches not Negro 
skin alone, but any dark pigment It has 
been used medically to bleach liver spots 
on white people 

Dr Schwartz recalls that when it was 
proposed to feed the chemical to Negioes 
experimentally he could not secure any 
suitable volunteers 

It takes a month or tvv'o to produce the 
local bleaching of skm and the effect pro- 
duced IS a deathly white, which may 
nevertheless be spotty 
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ASTRONOMY 

Equinox Brings Fall Stars 


Jupiter and Venus will be the only planets visible 
in the September evening sky. Vega will be the brightest 
star to be seen in the evening. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

> THE MONTH of September brings, 
on the 23rd, the autumnal equinox This 
comes at 4 06 a m , EST, the moment 
that the sun is directly o\er the earth’s 
equator For us in the noithern hemisphere 
this IS the beginning of autumn, though 
people m southern countiies know it as 
the beginning of spring In the evening 
sky the e\ er-changmg constellations show 
us that this event is at hand, as groups 
that were conspicuous during the summer 
disappear, while others which will become 
more prominent during the fall and early 
winter have now^ become visible 

Jupiter and Venus continue in Septem- 
ber to be the only planets visible in the 
evening sky — and only Jupiter is to be 
seen throughout the evening It shines 
brightly in the constellation of Saggitanus 
the archer, low m the south £oi the times 
to which the accompanying maps have 
been prepared These show the aspect of 
the heavens at about 10 00 p m, your 
standard time, and an hour earlier at the 
middle of September (Add an hour if you 
are on daylight time ) Jupiter has a mag- 
nitude on the astronomer’s scale of minus 
2 1, which makes it more brilliant than 
any nearby star, so it is easy to locate 

Venus Near Horizon 

Venus is even blighter, of magnitude 
minus 3 5, but you have to look to the 
southwest, near the horizon, just after 
the sun has gone down, in order to see it 
Since last April 16, when it passed the 
sun, It has been moving eastward through 
the sky But at the same time it has been 
getting farther and farther south, and that 
IS why, even though it has been drawing 
aw^ay from the sun, it still has not gotten 
higher m the evening sky In countries of 
the southern hemisphere, however, it has 
now reached great prominence, as it will 
do for us by the end of the year 

Venus and Jupiter are both planets — 
bodies like the earth that revolve about the 
sun and shine by the sunlight they reflect 
to us Of different nature are the stars, 
which are distant suns, shining by their 
own luminosity, Vega, high overhead these 
evenings in the constellation of Lyra, the 
lyre, is the brightest novv" visible. Also 
overhead is Cygnus, the swan, with bril- 
liant Deneb, and nearby, tow ard the south, 
we can see another star of the first magni- 
tude, which IS Altair, m AquiLi, the eagle 
In the same region, just below Lyra m the 
west, is the large constellation of Hercules. 


Though It does not contain any stars of 
the first magnitude, it is easily recognized 
Six of the principal stars in the group 
outline the shape of a butterfly 

The other first magnitude stars shown 
on the maps alt happen to be near the 
horizon Low in the noithwest is Aic- 
turus, m Bootes, the bear driver, which is 
just to the left of the familiar “great 
dipper, part of Uisa Major, the great 
bear Farther to the nght, low in the north- 
east, one mav see Capclla, in Amiga, the 
charioteer Dining the coming months, 
this group will use higher into i more 
prominent position, while Bootes is soon 
to disappear from the evening skies 

Fomalhaut in South 

Making its brief autumn visit to the 
evening heavens, Fomalhaut, m Piscis 
Austrians, the southern fish, can be ob- 
served low in the south It is just below 
the constellation of Aquarius, the water- 
carrier, with wLich It IS associated in fable 
The old star maps, w^hich showed the 
imaginary figures that the star groups 
were supposed to depict, represented 
Aquarius as an old man, holding a jar from 
which water was flowing, into the mouth 
of the southern fish I This is a rather 
watery part of the sky, because to the left 
of Piscis Austrmus is Cetus, the whale, 
and above him are two more fishes, in 
the constellation of Pisces This group, 
bv the wav, extends below and to one side 
of the “great square,” an easily recognized 
part of the constellation of Pegasus, the 
winged hoise 

Onlv one othei planet, in addition to 
Jupiter and Venus, can be seen during the 
night in September Mars, now in Cancel, 
the crab, rises in the east several hours 


before suniise It is approaching but is 
still quite distant, and appears of the second 
magnitude, though its led color wil help 
one to find it 

The constellation of Lyra, high in the 
w'est, has other points of interest, m addi- 
tion to containing Vega, biightest star of 
the summer evening If you look closely, 
YOU can see tw'o fainter stais near it, to- 
ward the west, all three forming an equi- 
lateral triangle The noithernmost of these 
companions is called epsilon Lyrae, and if 
you have very keen eyes, or if you 
look at It through binoculars, you will see 
that It IS really two stars Through a still 
larger telescope, like those used by astron- 
omers, each of these stais is also shown 
to be two Thus, epsilon Lyiae is often 
called the “double double ” 

To the southeast of Vega, about three 
tunes IS fir as the epsilon and the other 
of the companions mentioned above aie 
two moie stais of the same constellation, 
known ns beta and gamma Lyiae Between 
them IS a veiy inteiesting object, unfor- 
tunately not visible to the naked eye, 
which looks like a smoke ung when seen 
through a telescope This is called the ring 
nebula in Lyra, and it is an example of a 
planetary nebula of which about 150 are 
known This name is given not because 
they have any real relation to planets, but 
It was assigned by Sir William Herschel, 
great English astronomei of the 18th cen- 
tury As he, and other early observers, 
scanned the heavens with their telescopes, 
tliey came acioss these objects, and were 
struck by the fact that they looked very 
much like the images of the planets 

Glowing Gas 

The “ling” nebula is not leally a ring, 
but a shell of glowing gas The iing ap- 
peal ance comes fioiii the fact that the 
globe is tianslucent, and we see a greatei 
thickness of gas at the edge than at the 
front or back Hovvevei, these gases are 
extremely larefied Two astionomers, Leo 
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^ ^ o • SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


Goldberg and Lauience H Allei, have 
illustrated this in a striking wav in their 
excellent book, “Atoms, Stais and Nebulae ” 
The\ ask you to imagine an oidinary 
tumbler filled with hydrogen at lOom tem- 
peiatuie and piessure, to which is added 
a thimbleful of an and a few dust parti- 
cles If the glass w^ere sealed, and then en- 
larged until It was as high as Mt Eserest 
and some two miles in diametei, the ex- 
panded contents wmuld then repiesent a 
fairly accurate sample of a piece of a plan 
etary nebula Thus such a nebula is really 
a very high \acuum, better, m fact, than 
the best that can be seemed in oui ter- 
restrial laboratories The fact that they are 
so vast, a\eraging in diameter aiound a 
million million miles — more than 10,000 
times the distance from earth to sun — 
means that they still contain enough atoms 
excited to luminescence that they can be 
obser\ ed 

At the center of the “img” nebula, as 
with many of the planetaiies, there is a 
star w’hich cannot be seen even with large 
telescopes but which show's up plainly on 
the photogiaphs Such stars are very hot, 
with a surface tempei atm e about 10 times 
that of the sun and shining mainly wnth 
invisible ultraviolet rays When these rays 
strike the atoms of gas, they cause tem- 
porary changes in the positions of the 
electrons of these atoms As these displaced 
electrons fall back into place, they give 
off energy m the form of light This is 
the same as the familiar effect on earth 
known as fluorescence so these nebulae are 
actually shining by the same sort of process 
as that of the fluorescent electric lights 
which have become so popular in recent 
years 

Time Table for September 

Sept EST 

2 5 00 a m Saturn in line with sun 

II 29 p m Moon passes Jupiter 

7 4 59 a m Full moon 

6 00 p m Mereurj farthest east of sun 

10 6 00 a m, Moon farthest, distance 

252^200 miles 


15 9 29 a m Moon m last quarter 

18 4 56P m Moon passes Mars 

22 7 21 a m New moon 

II 00 p m Moon nearest, distance 222,- 
400 miles 

23 406 a m Sun over equator, autumn 

commences m northern hemi- 
sphere, spring in sou them 
25 5 17 a m Moon passes Venus 

28 IT i8p m Moon m first quarter 

30 4 46 a m Moon passes Jupiter 

Subtract one hour for GST, two hours for 
MST, and three for PST 
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AERONAUTICS 

Gadget Prevents Swaying 
Of Plane’s Tail in Flight 

> A GADGET to Uke the “Dutch Roll” 
out of speedy airplanes in flight wms re- 
vealed by the Boeing Airplane Company 
It holds the tail of the plane from swaying 
to right or left when side-swiped by sud- 
den gusts of air Its “brain” is a gyro- 
scope out of an E-6 automatic pilot Experi- 
mentally, It IS in use on a Boeing speedy 
Stratojet, a plane with sweep-back wings 
m the 600 -miles-per-hour class 
So-called Dutch Roll is not a very com- 
mon occurrence, and seldom shows up 
until a plane is undergoing flight tests 
It can be corrected by a design change, 
but such alteration might affect the speed 
The terra was applied because a plane 
going through the Dutch Roll looks like 
a Dutchman ice-skating on a Holland 
canal 

The gyroscope is supplemented by a 
tiirbosupei charger amplifier and a turbo 
waste-gate motor The first two are on the 
frame of the plane, the motor is on the 
push rod that is used to move the plane’s 
rudder to the right or left When a side 
gust strikes the tail of the plane, the auto- 
matic gyroscopic device senses it immedi- 
ately and pushes or pulls the rudder to 
right or left before the gust causes the 
plane to swerve 
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BLACK LIGHT 

Ideal for the study of minerals Observe the 
colors of fluorescent materials under the 250 
Watt Purple X Lamp (Black Light) Why do 
white onions fluoresce pink and the roots 
snow white’ Potatoes fluoresce milky blue 
and the peelings are wholly negative These 
results and many more are obtained under 
the same lamp Minerals from different parts 
of the country give off 
different colors Order a ^ ^ ^ 

BLACK LIGHT and three ONLY ^9 llfl 
brilliantly fluorescent 


brilliantly fluorescent 
minerals for 


express collect 


POLAROID 

Experiment with polarized light Get two 
pieces of 2" x 2" genuine polaroid film that 
con be used in photography, peN A A 

rology, physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, etc postpaid 

Mounted in optical glass S'' diameter (72mnii) 
$1 25 each, 2 for 52 00 Also 1" (25 mm) 
60<‘, 2 for 51 00 

LIQUID LIGHT 

Kit of carefully measured ingredients for ten 
demonstrations of the production of liquid 
light A cold greenish-blue light, bright 
enough to read by The chemicals are not 
poisonous, have no unpleasant odors, are not 
inflammable and are positively 
non-explosive, may be readily 
washed off hands and all wash- l||| 

able fabrics and will not stoin 
or iniure postpaid 


ALNICO TRICKSTERS 

Super-powerful permanent bar magnets with 
which a large variety of astonishing gravity 
defying tricks can be performed Guaranteed 
performances Two bars including trick sheet 
50c plus TOe postage 

COMPASS 

Surplus Army Engineers compass In brass 
watch case with snap cover, jeweled bear- 
ing, self locking needle with lumi- CAa 
nous points, IV 2 " dial postpaid VUv 


postpaid 


GYRO-TOP 

Demonstrates the principle of the gyro- 
compass A source of entertainment and suen- 
tific facts for all ages Complete with ac- 
cessories $1.25 postpaid 


TELESCOPES 

Popular American makes 

5X Telescope__$2 00 8X Telescope__$7 50 

POCKET MICROSCOPE 

See for yourself with this fascinating pencil 
size microscope Clip it on to your pocket and 
you'll be proud to own this amazingly power- 
ful pencil size microscope Ideal for people 
in ail walks of life Holds unlimited fasci- 
nation for both young and old Replaces 
costly instruments Magnifies 20X Instant 
focus Excellent wide field Aluminum body 
beautifully satin finished. Hundreds of uses 
Makes handy inspection instrument bee for 
yourself Order todav Postpaid $2.50 
Used by engineers, engravers, scientists, 
students, hobbyists, bankers, inspectors, min- 
eralogists 

POCKET MAGNIFIER 

Diameter PA", 316 power* Pivoted leather 
slip cover case Home, shop and business 
use Stamps, reading, gardening 

Postpaid 75e 

HARRY ROSS 

Telescopes - Microscopes 
Scientific and laboratory Apparatus 

1 0 W. Broadway, Swtion S, New York 7, N. Y 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Plan New Atom-Smasher 


^ A 70,000,000-volc synchrotron, one of 
the newest of atom-smashers, soon will be 
brought into the fight against cancer 

Such a machine has been ordeied for 
the Univeisity of California Medical School 
at San Francisco It will be financed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and con- 
structed by the General Electiic Company 

The machine will be used to e\plo’*e 
thoroughly the indications that \ery high 
energy radiations go through normal tissue 
without doing much harm to them, and 
have nearly all their effect deep in the 
body 

Experiments with X-rays up to 20,000- 
000 electron \olts ha\e already demonstiated 
that this happens Scientists feel that this 
principle offers great promise m the treat- 
ment of deep-seated cancers, in which one 
of the greatest problems is to destroy the 
cancer without killing the normal cells 
essential to the patient’s well-being 

Only recently have suitable machines of 
high enough energy for this purpose be- 

MEDICINE 

Foresee End 

^ ONLY a depression wull keep malaria 
from being wuped out m the United States 
in the next ten years, Dr Ernest Carroll 
Faust of Tulane Univeisity School of Medi- 
cine predicted to the National Academy of 
MeJicme of Mexico 

The tropical disease expert credited the 
present decline m the disease to attack on 
the parasite causing it and the anopheles 
mosquito which carries the parasite The 
disease would be wuped out with the elimi- 
nation of cither the parasite or the earner 
and this “appears near at hand/’ he said 

Danger lies in o\ erconfidence or neglect 
to carry out the control program, he 
pointed out, for then malaria might gam 
a foothold again A depression might fos- 
ter such an attitude. Dr. Faust stated, 
pointing to the one m the 1930’s, when 
drainage projects were neglected and the 
poor did not have enough money to buy 
food, clothing, medicine, or get decent 
housing 

That malaria has been reduced to less 
than 100 deaths per year today as com- 
pared with nearly 5,000 per year during 
1933-1935, Dr. Faust felt, was due to the 
government employing men out of work 
for sanitation projects; improved eating 
habits that raised resistance to the disease, 
better medical care and use of new drugs 
such as atabrine, and better housing, with 
screens to keep out mosquitoes and pyre- 
thrum sprays to kill thase that got in 

The returning soldier with malaria 
^ proved to be no threat to the health of 


come a\ailable They are a product of 
postwar atom-smashing de\ elopments 
The diiector of the research program for 
the new machine wull be Dr Robert S 
Stone, noted professor of radiology at the 
University’s Medical School and wartime 
head of some of the important health and 
safetv phases of the atomic bomb project 
The new^ concept has been demonstrated 
in animal experiments using X-rays pro- 
duced by betations up to 20,000,000 elec- 
tion volts The new synchrotion will be 
the first such machine applied to this 
work, and it will be capable of adjustment 
to any energy between 5,000,000 and 
70,000,000 electron volts 
Because the concept is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, Dr Stone will begin wmrk 
with animals Human applications will be 
made as soon as the animal expeiiments 
w arrant 

The project, including the machine and 
building to house it, will cost about $445,- 
000 Completion is scheduled for 1951 
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of Malaria 

the people, Dr Faust stated Theie were 
only one or two instances where civilians 
acquired the disease by mansmission from 
infected soldiers The fear of widespread 
infection was needless, he declaied, because 
of the great reduction m mosquito bleed- 
ing wdiich had occurred a decade or so ago 
Science News Letter^ August 27, 1949 

AERONAUTICS 

Fast Flight Temperatures 
Threat to Aluminum Alloy 

^ HIGH temperatures resulting from 
supersonic flight of airplanes appear to be 
the only important threat to the supremacy 
of aluminum alloy in aircraft construction, 
the Anglo-American joint aeronautical con- 
ference m New York was told by G G, 
Green, Consohdated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
porauon, San Diego, Calif These high tem- 
peratures are due to tlie friction between 
the air and the plane, and they become 
excessive at high speeds. 

High-strength aluminum alloy is ob- 
served not only to be maintaining its posi- 
tion as the maj'or structuial material but 
also to be invading fields previously con- 
sidered the province of steel, he said At 
temperatures above 200 to 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the use of these alloys be- 
comes doubtful. Stainless steel and what 
IS known as Inconel X are among the best 
choices at 300 degrees and higher. Titan- 


ium shows great piomise m the lange of 
temperatures to be encounteied by aircraft 
flying at supersonic speeds, but it is still 
relatively new as a structural material 
The successful use of magnesium alloy 
ni the stiLicture of several curient aircraft 
IS noted as an indication of probable wider 
use of this material in applications not in- 
volving high temperatures 
Wing constiuction was also discussed 
by Mr Gieen The new delta wing, he said, 
i'. a logical solution of the pioblem of 
aircraft with perfoiniance extending into 
the supersonic range This type of wing, 
alieady under flight test, is a triangular 
surface with equal sides, with the fuselage 
of the plane extending fiom the center of 
one side forvvaid and beyond the opposite 
apex It IS an extreme swept-back construc- 
tion, with the leading edge of the wing at 
an angle of only 30 degiees with die center 
line of the body of the plane 
The life of airplane structures was dis- 
cussed at the same meeting by H A 
Willis of the Australian Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research His conclusion 
was that the factois involved are numerous, 
complex and interrelated, and that enough 
about them may never be known to make 
piecise estimates of safe opeiating life 
However, a thoiough study of them will 
lead to sounder and more efficient design 
that will be reflected in fewer failures m 
service and greater safety 
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ORNITHOLOGY 

Yellowstone Swan Census 
Shows Substantial Gain 

^ TFIE tiumpetei swMn, Aineiica’s laigest, 
most majestic wateifowl, has gamed an- 
othei lap in its race against extinction 
The annual swan census, just completed 
in Yellowstone Paik by flying biologists 
of the U S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
sliow^s a total population of 75 buds — 54 
adults and 21 cygnets The census takeis 
also found 15 sw^ans when they flew over 
the wilderness country on the Bechler 
river just south of the Paik, making a 
total of 90 for Yellowstone Paik and im- 
mediately adjacent areas 
This is the highest numbei ever record- 
ed m a trumpeter swan census, represent- 
ing a gain of almost 50% in cygnets and 
8% in adults. Last yeai’s total count was 
62, including cygnets This yeai’s census 
was taken two weeks eaiher than last 
year’s, so that the cygnet count may not be 
strictly comparable — this is an especially 
critical time for the young birds 
This year’s census was the second made 
mamly from the air, with a certain amount 
of work done on foot near two lakes The 
official biologist of Yellowstone National 
Park accompanied the Fish and Wildlife 
Seivice party as an observer 
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PSYCHIATRY 

New Profession Pioneered 


> A PIONEERING step toward a new 
piofession was taken with the announce- 
ment of the fall opening of a new school 
which Will teach psychiatry to mental 
hospital attendants, Dr William C Mennin- 
ger, general secretary of the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan , said 

The Menninger Foundation ind the To- 
peka State Hospital will offei the teaching 
personnel and training for students The 
program was made possible by a $70,500 
grant from the Rocketeller Foundation of 
New York 

“This IS perhaps the most significant 
program in psychiatiy today,” Dr Mennin- 
ger said He pointed out that because 
psychiatric aides are in diiect contact with 
patients, their newly-acquired knowledge 
will benefit the sick, and make them more 
competent team-workers with doctors and 
nurses 

Under the grant, the school is established 
for tliree yeais, divided into two six-month 
semesters for each year Students will have 
a six-WTek rotation period between the 
Topeka State Hospital and the psychiatric 
hospitals of the Menninger Clinic No fees 


^ THE locations of the ten w^eather sta- 
tions to be maintained on the North At- 
lantic after July 1, 1950, for the benefit of 
air and surface ships on transoceanic routes 
have now been announced by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization at 
its headquarters m Monti eal 

These ten ocean weather stations will 
replace 13 now in use The new network 
is the result of a recent meeting of the 11 
member nations most concerned, held in 
London earlier this year The present agi ce- 
ment expires on June 30, 1950, and dien 
the new agreement will go into effect 

Slx vessel stations will be maintained 
by the United States, the nation most con- 
cerned, with the coopeiation of Canada 
and The Netherlands m the case of two 
One will be about midway between Lab- 
rador and the southern tip of Greenland, 
and another well off Greenland on the 
route to Iceland Another is about midway 
between Newfoundland and Ireland, and 
a fourth located between Newfoundland 
and the Azores The positions of the other 
tw^o American vessels will be one well off 
the coast of North Carolina and the other 
far out in the Atlantic on the same lat- 
itude 

The two vessel stations of the United 
Kingdom are to the south of Iceland, the 
more southerly one being on the New- 
foundland-London route Still farther 


wnll be chaiged, but students have to meet 
ceitain lequiiements because only 25 will 
be admitted eveiy six months Students 
must have, as a imnimum, a high school 
education, be between 18 and 35 years of 
age, be fiee to be emploved at the Topeki 
State Hospital, and have well adjusted 
peisonility and aptitude for leadership 

Classes will begin Oct 1 Applications 
should be sent to Dr Bernard H Hall, di- 
rector of the educational program, Men- 
ninger Foundauon 

Idea for the new school originated two 
years ago among a group of psychiatric 
aides at Winter Veterans Administration 
Hospital The Rockefeller Foundation 
contributed $5,500 to make a pilot study 
of the pioblem in 1947 The new program 
IS based on the findings of this study 

Di Kail Menninger will be duector 
of the new school In addition to Dr Hall, 
other staff membeis will be Miss Esthei 
Lazaro, R N, staff of the Menninger 
Clinic, associate duector, Ream A Lazaro, 
admmis native assistant, and Mis Paul 
E Pollard, secretary 
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south will be a Fiench station, while a 
Norwegian vessel will occupy waters to 
the west of that country 
A total of 25 vessels will be used to 
maintain tliese ten ocean-weather-reporting 
stations The United States will provide 
14 of them Cooperating with the work 
of these floatmg stations, land-based sta- 
tions in the United States, Canada, Green- 
land and Iceland will continue Assisting 
also will be a loran station on the Faioe 
islands between Iceland and Scotland 
Loran is a war-developed navigation aid 
that enables air and surface ships to get 
dieir true geogiaphical position from two 
widely separated radio stations by means 
of direction finders that give die position 
relative to the two stations 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Quest for Knowledge 
Urged in High Schools 

^ “A GREAT national quest for knowl- 
edge” to help the million or more high 
school boys and girls “eager to do things 
m science,” was proposed by Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service 
These science-minded high school stu- 
dents and their teachers “need guidance, 


inspiration and materials with wLich to 
work,” Mr Davis explained at the twen- 
tith anniversary meeting at the Roscoe B 
Jackson Memorial Laboiatoiy m Bai Har- 
boi. Me 

“America needs a great national quest 
for knowledge — opeiating in the schools 
and kindling the sparks of interest and 
genius latent in our high school youth,” 
he declared 

Foundations for a national quest, Mr 
Davis added, have been built in Science 
Service’s Science Clubs of America, which 
have 15,000 clubs and a third of a million 
members 

“For the future of America — ^for peace- 
ful living, for industrial progress, for suc- 
cessful democracy, for a strong and pre- 
pared nation — the quest by youth, for 
science understanding, must be accomplish- 
ed,” the Director of Science Service urged 
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ENGINEERING 

Shadow Photographs Help 
Measure Electrical Fields 

See Front Cover 

^ SHADOW photographs made under the 
powerful magnification of the electron 
microscope can now be used to measure 
tiny electrical or magnetic fields, scientists 
at the National Bureau of Standards dis- 
closed 

The new photographs will show the di- 
rection and strength of tlie fields of the 
minute “atomic magnets” within magnetic 
materials 

In addition to providing a new tool for 
fundamental research in physics, Bureau 
officials said that the new technique will 
aid studies of equipment used in radio, 
radar and television 

The new “electron-optical shadow meth- 
od” was developed during experiments on 
the magnetization of magneuc recording 
ware by Dr L L Mar ton of the Bureau’s 
electron physics laboratory A wnre net of 
non-magnetic material is used to cast an 
electron shadow on the screen of the micro- 
scope The electrons, tiny negatively- 
charged particles which are one component 
of atoms, are deflected by die magnetic 
force of any magnetic object under the 
microscope A photograph of the micro- 
scope’s fluorescent screen can be studied 
to reveal the direction and force of the 
field 

The magnetic field about a small horse- 
shoe magnet, photographed by means of die 
new electron-optical shadow technique is 
shown on this week’s cover of the Science 
News Letter The screen of an electron 
microscope shows the electron shadow of a 
fine wire mesh which is superposed on the 
image of the magnet, distorted by the de- 
flection of the electrons as diey pass through 
the field of the magnet The total width 
of the magnet is about one-fourth inch 
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A Successful Family 

^ SUMMER, especially late summer, is 
the high burgeoning time for that gieat 
family of flov\eiing plants that face the 
sun with myriad small images of himself, 
the Compositae Sunflowers — half-a-hun- 
dred species of them — daisies, asters, golden- 
rods, compass-plants, coneflowers, blazing- 
stars, thistles, dandelions and scores of 
other bright flower-heads shine boldly back 
at the summer sky with the summer sky’s 
own colors, gold and blue 

If numbers of species and \ ariety of 
forms are criteria of success m the plant 
world, this is the most successful of all 
plant families There are well o\er 13,000 
described species, distributed among i 
couple of hundred genera Members of 
tlie family flourish from the polar regions 
to the tropics, from sw amps to deserts, 
from sea level to high alpine meadow^s 

Most of them are of non-woody, her- 
baceous habit, a moderate number are 
shrubs \’'erv few of the composites can 
be classified as trees, and these are only 
small trees, growing in restricted and 
mostly out-of-the-way parts of the earth 
This predommance of the herbaceous habit 
of growth IS again evidence of a high de- 
gree of evolution, in the opinion of many 
botanists 

The flow'er structure of a composite is 
baffling to all beginning students of plant 


1 / 4 ^ LEK-TRO-LEHS 


Clever New Clip-On Lens 

For Reading • Sewing « Homework * Fjfs 25 to 
s. 100 watt bulbs in table & floor lamps^ light 
fixtures • Focuses ivinceihe li ahf • Swings to 
vjl any position • Send Dallar Bill plus 64 
\:^J IL stamps now for 2 LEK-TRO-LENS ppa» 

FAIRBRIDGE CO Inc , Dept H 
945 Main St Bridgeport 3, Conn. 
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life Equipped wath the basal knowledge 
of the “typical” flow^er’s parts — sepals, 
petals, stamens and pistil — they aie left 
floundering the first time they dissect a 
dandelion or a daisy 

The secret is that a flower of a member 
of the composite family is exactly what 
the name implies a composite structure 
It isn’t a single, simple flower, but a whole 
society of flowers, quite small ones, crowd- 
ed closely side by side The Compositae 
are among plants w hat bees, ants and 
termites are among insects — societies rathei 
than individuals 

If you will split up one of these flower 
heads, you wtII find that the unit of floral 
structure is a small seed-forming body or 
pistil, made angular through crow'ding, 
that sits tight on a flat or convex base, 
the receptacle It is very likely to have 
fi\e stamerfs picked into a close ring 


Theie may be no petals at all, but if 
petals aie piesent they foim a one-sided, 
strap-like aflaii, as in clandelions oi thistles 
A tiacc of the oiigmal fivc-petaled stiucture 
may be seen in five points at the outei 
ends of this stiap 

In many composite flovvci heads most 
of the tiny floweis (floiets, to be learned 
about It) have lost the slrap-like corolla 
and are ciowded togethei in a cential 
disk A row of floiets aiound the margin 
pioduce much-enlarged petaloid stiuctures, 
usually called rays This airangement is 
typical of such plants as sunfloweis, cone- 
flow^eis and daisies Often the ray-florets 
are steiile, pioducing no seed, their job 
is to entice insects to then unpetaled but 
fertile sister floiets of the disk — a division 
of laboi again suggesting the cooperative 
life of the beehive or the anthill 
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ENGINEERING 

Servo-Mechanism Control 


^ THE magnetic fluid clutch, a de\ice 
using iron particles in oil de\ eloped by the 
National Bureau of Standards duiing the 
past year (See SNL, April 3, 1948, p 211), 
has found an early application in a new, 
simple, automatic control for airplanes and 
other mechanisms, the control being knov^ n 
technically as a servo system 

This ser\ o-mechanism is described m the 
Review of Scientific Instruments by E 
S Bettis and E R Mann of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn, scientists of the Fairchild Engine 
and Aircraft Corporation engaged on the 
so-called NEPA, or Nuclear Energy for 
Propulsion of Aircraft, project 

In this newf magnetic clutch, for which 
Jacob Rabinow of the Bureau’s staff is 
responsible, the fluid used is comprised of 
a carbonyl iron pow^der suspended m light 
oil, m the proportions of three parts of 
iron to one of oil by w^eight When mag- 
netized by the field of an electric coil, the 
iron particles form chains which unite the 
driv mg plate on the engine shaft with 
the driven plate, delwering the power to 
the mechanism 

Servo-mechanisms have been described 
as instruments to translate electronic “in- 
formation” into appropriate action in purely 
mechanical equipment Such devices are 
used tor powder steering of large trucks, 
tanks, steamships and airplanes They are 
also used in high-speed electronic com- 
puters 

The possibility of applying this magnetic 
clutch to the solution of a servo problem 
IS apparent, the Review^ states Simplicity 
of design and construction is one of its 
more practical advantages In an opera- 
tional sense, proportional power transmis- 
sion control IS possible with a relatively 
weak signal, and the system possesses in- 
herent characteristics of high torque-mei tia 
ratios, which offer short time lesponses, 


Advantage may theieloie be taken of the 
system’s momentum, to supply the peak 
power necessaiy foi the lapid motion of 
large masses 
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ENGINEERING 

Trucks and Buses Don’t 
Need Special Gasolines 

^ TRUCKS and buses do not need special 
gasolines, expeits now say The fuel ordi- 
narily used in passenger cars satisfactorily 
meets the anti-knock requirements of com- 
mercial motor vehicles, the Society of 
Automotive Engineeis, meeting m Port- 
land, Ore, was told in a repoit presented 
by a committee which made a special sui- 
vey during the past year 

The survey disclosed that while com- 
mercial-vehicle engines have somewhat 
lower anti-knock lequirements at high 
speed, and tend to rate the anti-knock value 
of sensitive fuels slightly lower than pas- 
senger-car engines, the fuel requirements 
of both types are quite similar But proper 
adjustment of ignition systems is very im- 
portant in the case of commercial vehicles 

The survey was made at scattered loca- 
tions extending from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco Vehicles of different sizes and makes 
were used They were tested both on ref- 
erence fuels and commercial-type gasolines, 
first in the condition in which they were 
found, and again after new distributors had 
been installed, worn parts replaced, and 
ignition systems adjusted to manufacturers’ 
specifications 

The report was prepared jointly by J A 
Edgar, Shell Oil Co , Martinez, Calif , H 
J Gibson, Ethyl Corporation, Detroit, R 
J Greenshields, Shell Oil Co, Wood River, 
111 , and G W Pusack of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co, Paulsboio, N J 
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TO SERVE YOU* To get books, send os a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEV/S LEHER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


The Best Scif\ce Fiction Stories 1949- — ■ 
Everett F Bleiler and T E Dikt\ , Eds — 
] ell , 314 p, 95 Includes stones bv imnv 
authors such as Ray Bradbury, Lewis Pad- 
gett, Martin Girdner, and J ] Coupling le- 
printed trom Astounding Science Fiction and 
other magazines tor devoted fans 

Dugnosing Bee Diseases in the Apiart — C 
E Burnside P Sturtcvant, and E C Holst — 
— Gov't VttnUng Office , 31 p , illus , paper, 
ten cents The crowded living conditions in 
a hive makes contagious disorders spread un- 
less detected and treated 
Drinking's not the Problem — Charles Clapp, 
Jr — Oowell , 179 p, $250 Written for the 
potential alcoholic by a former alcoholic 

Guadalcanal The First Offensive — ^The War 
in the Pacific United States Army in World 
War II — John Miller, Jr — Gov’t Ptinting 
— Office , 413 p , illus , $4 00 The second 
combat volume to appear in the Army’s far 
reaching historical project Profusely illustrated 
with a hundred photographs and 36 maps 

A Professional Guide for Junior Engineers 
— William E Wickenden and G Ross Hen- 
ninger — Etigineets’ Council For Fiofessional 
Development, 55 p , paper, 00 Presents 
the philosophy and engineering ethics a 
\oung engineer needs for success as viewed 
by the authors 

Refrigeration Fundamentals — The Ameucan 
Society of Refuge ) aitng Engineets , 6th ed , 

AERONAUTICS 

Train British 

^ THIRTY-SIX British pilots are now m 
the United States, learning to fly the Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser with the help of ground 
equipment, the Curtiss-Wnght electronic 
flight simulator, now the property of Pan 
American Woild Airways and used by 
that company to train pilots 
These pilots from England are em- 
ployees of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation (BO AC), and are getting ready 
to operate Boeing Stratocrmsers soon to be 
delivered to the company Pan American 
has already trained American pilots and 
flight engineers, utilizing this equipment 
About eight weeks will be required for 
the training course of the visiting pilots 
The electronic flight simulator repro- 
duces in great detail the flight deck or 
cockpit of die airplane whose performance 
It is designed to reproduce It incorporates 
all the existing data upon which the plane 
Itself was produced Without leavmg the 
ground, it can accurately simulate any con- 
dition of flight of which the plane itself 
IS capable 

The simulator, a huge electronic-mechani- 
cal device in a model of a cockpit with 


692 p , illus , $7 00 m U S , S7 50 elsewhere 
Coders basic data, fundamental principles, 
and practices of refrigeration 

Sixth Semiannual Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission July 1949 — ^^Atomic Ln 
ergy Commission — Gov’t Punting Offitt, 
203 p , paper, 45 cents This report sums up 
briefly the ma)or de\elopments and gnes the 
status of the programs as the> stood at the 
end of June 1949 A feature “Biolog\ and 
Medicine” includes a brief description of the 
course of r^'diation illness followed for the 
past two \ears Also published under the 
title Atomic Energy and the Life Sciences 

Vertebrate Emervologi — Robert S McEwen 
— Holt, 3rd ed , 699 p , illus , $4 90 Brought 
completely up-to-date with attempts to clarify 
\arious passages Includes new w'ork on the 

Pig 

Wonders of Neptune’s Kingdom — ^F Martin 
Duncan — Sampson Low, 159 p , lUus , $4 50 
A description of the many wonders and 
problems of marine life, from the rock pools 
around the coasts of the British Isles to the 
Coral Islands Beautifully illustrated with re- 
productions from the author’s original photo- 
graphs and drawings 

The World of Life A General Biolog\ — 
Wolfgang F Pauli — Houghton Mifflin, 653 
p , illus , $5 00 A college text with evolu- 
tionary approach 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 


Fliers Here 

all the hundreds of dials, levers, switches 
and other controls which a pilot encount- 
ers in the plane, was conceived and de- 
signed by Dr R C Dehniel, of the Cur- 
tiss-Wnght Corporation, with the coopera- 
tion of the Boeing Aircraft Company 
Similar simulators can be built to aid in 
training for other planes 
This flight simulator cost $250,000 to 
build It looks like a lot of money to put 
into a training device, but as a “training 
plane” it can handle four times the flight 
and ground crews at a tenth of the cost 
and in a fraction of the Ume involved m 
the use of an actual plane 
One important feature of this flight 
simulator is that the entire operating crew, 
pilot, co-pilot, engineer and others, are 
tramed at the same time. An instructoi 
behind them operates switches which ac- 
tivate the pilot’s dials to indicate trouble 
with fuel flow, wrong oil pressure, car- 
buretor icing, faulty spark plugs and other 
diflEculties. Pilot response is noted by him, 
and also the corrective action taken This 
ground training is preliminary to final 
tiainmg m actual flight. 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 


MEDICINE 

Once-Dread Plague Is Now 
Victim of Modern Medicine 

^ TWO cases of bubonic plague reported 
in New Mexico are the first cases of the 
once-dread disease known m this countrv 
since 1947, records at the U. S Public 
Health Service show 

The feared ‘black death” of the Middle 
bubonic plague has only been con- 
quered effectively within the past hilf- 
dozen years The new advances that com- 
bat plague include DDT for killing off the 
infected fleas on rodents which spread the 
disease, sulfadiazine, which has prevented 
plague among peisons exposed to the 
disease, and strep Comycm, which cure:, 
plague 

Although no report has been received 
on how the v ictims were infected, the 
disease may have been brought into the 
country horn abroad 

Science News Letter^ August 27, 194? 

GEOLOGY 

“Dawn Redwood” Pollen 
Found in Scottish Coal 

^ TREES like the recently discovered 
Chinese “dawn redwood” grew m Scotland 
between 30 and 50 million years ago 

Fossil pollen grains like those of the 
living Chinese tree have been found in 
coal mined in the town of Mull, states 
Dr John B Simpson of the Geological 
Survey OfiEce, Edinburgh, in the British 
science journal, Nature (May 14). 

The fossil pollen grains in the Mull coal 
are practically identical m shape, size and 
microscopic structure wTth pollen brought 
out of the Metasequoia forest of China 
Dr Simpson has not been able to find 
coal-embedded pollens resembling those of 
either the coast redwoods or the California 
big trees Nearest things to his Meta- 
sequoia pollen grains, he notes, are two 
species of cypress, one found in China, 
the other in the United States 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 
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• New Machines and Gadgets • 

For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here/ send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St, Washington 
6, O C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 480 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ ZIPPER FIXER, for use tn the home, 
ts a simple, inexpensive handtool that will 
do the job without the lejuoval of the 
zippei jiom the clothing. It i\ a phei-lihe 
tool with specially shaped jaws that aie 
slid by hand-pi essni e undei and ovei the 
Zipper to itpan any oidituuy ' joided- 
up*' conditions 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 

@ TEMPOR 4RY CAP for use on hev- 
eiage bottles is close-fitting, easily attached 
and ma\es a tight seal, and features a one- 
inch aim which projects to one side that 
ma\es lemoval with one hand simple 
The cap is made of a dwable plastic, eas- 
ily cleaned, and has a smooth upper suiface 
on which a name can be put 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 

@ UMBRELLA poc\et in a raincoat oi 
overcoat, recently patented, permits the 
Civ tying of a folded umbrella in an in- 
conspicuous position over the right front 
of the thigh, extending from near the hip 
to near the \nee, where it interferes 
neither with walJimg nor sitting 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 

@ BATHROOM SCALES, shown in the 
picture, features a magnified dial on a 
hinged tower -h\e structure that is turned 
upward when the device is in use, but at 
other times ts left m horizontal position. 



fiat on the rubber mat of the scales The 
one-foot height of the plastic tower makes 
the dial easy to read. 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 

^ PROTECTION device, for use with 
hoists and cranes to protect against ovei- 
loading, IS a U-shaped bar with rings to 
aid insertion between the crane hook 
the load below An electric switch within 


the arms of the U operates to cut the 
current to the motor if the weight to he 
lifted IS above rated capacity of crane and 
cable 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 

@ TOY JACK, weighing half a pound 
but which can be jacked up to a height 
of 65 inches, is an educational device for 
boys and can be used to jack ^cycles, 
wagons and similar mobile toys An eight- 
inch wot rn gear with handle pi ovules 
easy operation 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 

@ WRESTLING MAT covers, made o/ 
tough Vinylite plastic flexible sheeting, 
have perfect traction for rubber shoes, 
while clothing and skm slide over it freely 
without injury If 6mall holes oi cuts ap- 
pear in it, they can bt repaired by applying 
cold patches to the underside from the k^t 
accompanying the cover 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 

@ CALCULATING \VRIST watch has a 
ciutdar precision slide rule built around 
the dial On turning the nm into which 
the watch crystal ts set, the slide index, 
made of unbreakable glass, automatically 
rotates, its pointer is made to face noon 
where it remains, even if the nm goes 
on revolving, until the nm is turned the 
other way 

Science News Letter, August 27, 1949 



The so-called bald-headed rotk-fotvl of 
the Cameroon region^ West Africa, is so 
rare that few white men lia\ e ever seen it 

Pure clean water, free from particles 
that might serve as nuclei for starting- 
points of freezing, does not begin to crystal- 
ize into ice at the ordinary freezing point 
ot water, 32 degrees FalKenheit, but at 
about zero 

By-product chemicals obtained in the 
manufacture of synthetic heating oil and 
gasoline from coal may become basic in- 
gredients for materials for plastics, resins, 
lacquers, pharmaceuticals, solvents and 
explosives 

Germanium is an element on the chemi- 
cal border line between metals and insula- 
tors, its crystals act as rectifiers in turning 
alternating to direct electric current, a 
property that permits its use in radio to 
replace vacmw tubes 
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Biology Editor Dies 


> DR FR-^NK THONE, 5S, Science Sen- 
ice biology editor and a well-known sci- 
ence repoi ter for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, died unexpectedly in Washington on 
Aug 25 Death Vvas due to coronary oc- 
clusion 

A plant ecologist, he joined the staff of 
Science Service m 1924 after a bnet career 
as college professor As a science writer, 
Dr Thone specialized in biological fields 
but covered a wide \ariety of impO’-tant 
stories in science He cov^ered the tamed 
Scopes trial at Dayton, Tenn, the evolu- 
tion or “monkey” trial, in the summer of 
1925, and more than twm decades later was 
a correspondent at the atomic bomb tests 
at Bikini 

He was best known to many readers for 
Ins columns on nature which were widely 
read in many new^spapers and the Science 
News Letter Another regular newspaper 
feature wdnch he authored was a vveekly 
story on new patents 

In 1946, Dr Thone was one of 13 re- 
cipients of George Westinghouse distin- 
guished science writing awards 

Born in Davenport, low^a, April 12, 1891, 
Frank E A Thone attended public school 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and graduated from 
Grmnell College in 1915 He served as a 
second lieutenant m the U S Army dur- 
ing the first World War and continued his 
cducanon after the war at the University of 


^ FROM mice whose heritage can be trac- 
ed back more generations than any human 
bemg, there ma> come the lining materials 
with which scientists will solve problems 
m human behavio , mental illnesses and 
chronic and degenerative diseases. Dr W 
E Heston of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, Md, told the twentieth an- 
niversary meeting of the Roscoe B Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory m Bar Harbor, hlaine 
One of the greatest hopes for attacking 
medical problems of the future lies in the 
development of kinds of mice that inherit 
many other diseases just as some lines of 
mice hand down cancer to their progeny 
in as high as 98% of the animals 
To get even more mfo''mation about can- 
cer, many more inbred strains of mice sus- 
ceptible to various kinds of disease arc 
needed, and Dr. Heston urged greater ef- 
fort to create them by breeding 

Other animals are likely to give scienbsts 
new information about the diseases of fight- 
ing and aggression which, among human 
beings, cause so much trouble in the world 
and threaten to precipitate world war Jack- 
son Laboratoq? is developing a particularly 
ferocious and aggressive kind of rabbit 


California, Johns Hopkins University and 
the University of Chicago where he received 
his Ph D m 1922 He taught at North Da- 
kota State College and the University of 
Floiida before joining the staff of Science 
Serv ice 

Dr Thone served as a naturalist at Yel- 
lowstone National Paik for two summers 
and was the author of Trees -vnd Flowers 
OF Yellowstone National P^rk (} E 
Haynes, 1923) He also wrote The Micro- 
scopic World (J Messner, 1940) 

A member of many scientific oiganiza- 
tions, Dr Thone was active in the affairs 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Washington 
Academy of Sciences and the National As- 
sociation of Science Writers He was a 
member of Sigma Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Botanical Society of America, American So- 
ciety of Plant Physiologists, American So- 
ciety of Mammal ogists, Seismological Society 
of America, The Wildlife Society, National 
Parks Association, Biological Society of 
Washington, Botanical Society of Washing- 
ton, Wild Flower Preseivation Society, 
Overseas Writers, Outdoor Waters Asso- 
ciation, Catholic Commission on Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs and the Cosmos Club 

Dr Thone is survived by his mother, 
Mrs Mary Anna Thone, and a sister, Mar- 
garet Thone, both of Des Moines, 

Science News Letter/ September 3, 1949 


which will snap at anything that is poked 
into Its cage Most rabbits, like most people, 
are relatively peaceful and harmless 
From experiments on ferocious labbits 
and then kind, it will be possible, scien- 
tists believe, to learn more about funda- 
mental reasons why other animals, includ- 
ing man, fight and perhaps even go to war 
The thousands of mice which aie reared 
and studied at Jackson Laboratory are in 
general not aggressive creatures Due to 
the fact that they multiply much fastei 
than even the proverbial rabbits, then 
speedy reproduction aids study of kinds of 
diseases tliat can be genetically concentrated 
in them 

If mice can be found that have the 
crippled joints of arthritis or the damaged 
hearts of cardiac victims, they can then 
be used to test suggested treatments for 
these chronic diseases or to explore into 
their cause 

Some Bar Harbor mice are being tested 
for their reaction to insulin and electric 
shock as a step toward an experimental 
study for tins method of treating some 
forms of mental illness in human beings 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 
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ASTRONOMY 

Adopt “New Look” in 
Domes for New Telescopes 

^ THE “new look” in domes has come 
to the student observatory at the University 
of Denvei’s Chambeilin Observatory 
After 58 years with a smgle-slit dome, 
the observatoiy has leceived a new, wider 
aperture to accommodate three new tele- 
scopes donated by two Denver men 
The new equipment — a 12-mch Newton- 
ian reflecting telescope, an eight-inch 
Schmid t-type telescopic camera and an 
eight-inch Cassegramian reflecting telescope 
— will replace the six-mch refractor ’scope 
mounted m 1891 by the observatory’s first 
director, the late Dean Herbert A Howe 
The present diiector. Dr Albert W 
Recht, said the new equipment will be 
used to supplement the mam observatory’s 
20-inch refractor telescope and would be 
used, specifically, to “catch up” on asteroid 
and comet observations which had to be 
neglected during the wai 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

CHEMISTRY-BOTANY 

Salt in Water Will Kill 
Weeds in Beet Fields 

^ THERE’S no need to use some of the 
potent new chemicals with complicated 
names if you want to kill many of the 
weeds found m beet fields 
Experiments at the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station show that 
many of the common weeds can be de- 
stroyed With a spray containing 200 pounds 
of salt in 100 gallons of water 

Scl»n» News Letter, September 3, 1949 


MEDICINE 

Mice Exposing Man's Ills 
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CHEMISTRY 

Sources for Creating Food 

Future nourishment for a hungry world may come 
from yeasts, seaweed, algae and wood. Scientists all over 
the world are working to make this practical. 


^ FOR the futuie populations of the 
world, that otheiwise may be hungry, let 
them eat yeasts, seaweed, and algae and 
wood 

The dining rooms of die United Nations 
do not feature such unusual foods today 
nor will they in die near future But the 
UN Conference on Conservation and Utili- 
zation of Resources meeting in Lake Success, 
N Y, discussed just how soon and by 
what methods such “creatable resources” can 
be turned to practical use 

A most promising discovery is that a 
special microorganism, called Rhodotonda 
g)acilts or more simply fat yeast, produces 
in Its cells a substance that is 50% to 
60% fat Because fat is one of the foods 
in shortest supply, this is exciting practical- 
minded technologists The kinds of fatty 
acids in the yeast fat are lather close to 
palm oil fat The yeast fat also contains 
some of the vitamin B complex and the 
stuff from which vitamins A and D are 
made A hundred pounds of sugar fed to 
this yeast produces 16 5 pounds of fat, as 
well as a quarter that amount of protein 
The sugar used can be in molasses of low- 
est grade 

A report by Dr Harry Lundin of 
Sweden’s Royal Institute of Technology, 
Stockholm, shows that the dry matter in 
fat yeast costs about 13 cents a pound and 
that a desirable mixture of fat and protein 
should be manufactured by a practical 
continuous process First the yeast is 
allowed to grow for 10 hours with a mod- 
erate amount of fat m its cells Then it is 
put through a fattening phase for two days 
when it converts the sugar to fat at a 
great rate 

Britain turned to yeast for possible cattle 
feeding when a Nazi blockade threatened 
in 1940 just as the hard-pressed Kaiser’s 
government in 1915 studied yeast manu- 
facture from inorganic nitrogen. This was 
revealed by Dr A C Thaysen, who reported 
from Britain’s Colonial Microbiological Re- 
search Institute at Trinidad Since 1944 
there has been m Jamaica a successful 
food yeast factory, producing material suit- 
able for human consumption 

The yeast itself can be fed on sugar 
made from wood. Dr J A Hall of the 
U. S Forest Service at Portland, Ore, re- 
ported Or molasses made from wood can 
be fed directly to livestock, as shown in 
many U S agricultural college tests 

As for seaweed, used for centuries as 
laver bread fried for breakfast m the case 
of the reddish or sea lettuce sort m Scot- 
land, Dr F N Woodward, director of the 
Scottish Seaweed Research Association, pre- 


dicted that the greatest use ot marine algae 
will be in piovidmg raw chemical materials, 
including alginic acid now used m food, 
drugs, cosmetics and textiles, and newer 
chemicals called mannitol, laminarm and 
fuccidm, that coi respond roughly to the 
sugar and starch of land plants 

Science News Letter,. September 3, 1949 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Substance in Potatoes 
May Aid Body Use Proteins 

^ POTATOES may contain my s tenons 
substances which help the body make bettei 
use of proteins 

This discovery was repoited to the First 
International Congress of Biochemistry in 
Cambridge, England, by two British scien- 
tists, Dame Harnette Chick and Dr E B 
Slack 

Young rats doubled their giowth rate 
when the non-protein nitrogenous potato 


substances weie substituted tui one-fomth ot 
the wheat piotein in then diet The re- 
searcheis said that this cannot be explained 
on the basis ot supplying essential ammo 
acids, building blocks of protein They 
belie\e some unknown mechanism is in- 
\ oh eJ 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 


On This Week’s Cover 

^ “FIREBALL and shockwave ot an atomic 
bomb explosion, during the tests held at 
Eniwetok,” is the terse official statement 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
which has just released a senes of pictures 
taken of the atomic bomb bursts in the 
Pacific 

The bombs worked, and the tests yielded 
the required information, Lieut Gen John 
E Hall, commander of the Joint Task 
Force Seven, stated at the conclusion of 
the tests held m April and May, 1948 

It was pointed out that these tests were 
not to be confused with the Bikini tests 
which were made to find the effects of 
atomic explosions on naval materiel and 
equipment as well as on animal and marine 
life The purpose of this second senes of 
tests was to find answers to questions on 
the military applications of atomic energy 
Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 



TESTING THE ATOM BOMB AT ENIWETOK— This is one in a senes 
of pictures showing the successful explosion of an atom bomb in tests made 
tn April and May, 1948, m the Pacific, which have ^ust been released by the 
Atomic Eiiergy Commission. Official comment, beyond expressing satts^ 
faction with the results of the test, is confined to designating it as a **burst 
of an atom bomb during the experimental tests at Eniwetok/* 
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MEDICINE 

Pregnancy illness Relief 


^ RELIEF from the nausea and vomiting 
which afSict one-fourth to one-half of ex- 
pectant mothers may be had through daily 
doses of the new anti-seasickness remedy, 
Dramamine, scientists at Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital in Baltimore aie 
finding 

Complete relief of symptoms three hours 
after taking the drug was experienced by 
31 of 43 women, Drs Paul E Carliner, H 
Melvin Radman and Leslie N Gay re- 
ported in the journal, Science (Aug 26) 

These 43 w omen had suffered nausea and 
vomiting for four to six weeks A number 
of remedies, including some of the B vita- 
mins, sedatne drugs and psychiatric treat- 
ment, had failed to relieve their symptoms 

Substitute pills of milk sugar (lactose) 
that looked just like the Dramamine pills 
were given to 10 women, without their 
knowing the change had been made Dra- 
mamine had controlled their symptoms, 
but when they got the substitute pills they 
relapsed They regained their normal health 
after Dramamine was given again 

The drug failed to give relief to 12 of 
the 43 women 

Although nausea and lomitmg may af- 
fect as many as half of all expectant moth- 
ers, the severity \aries Frequently it is 
necessary for the patients to be taken to a 
hospital for treatment because of the de- 
hydration, or loss of water, that occurs 
The cause of the condition has never been 
established. Occasionally, about once in 15,- 
000 pregnancies, the condition is so severe 
that It IS necessary to stop the pregnancy 
to save the mother 

The results with Dramamine in this con- 
dition are so encouraging that an extensive 
comparative study is being made at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Dramamine was 
developed by scientists at G D Searle and 


Co of Chicago as a possible remedy for 
hayfever and other allergies Its value in 
stopping car sickness, accidentally discov- 
ered through the experience of an allergy 
patient at the Johns Hopkins allergy clinic, 
led to its trial, with successful results, as a 
remedy for other forms of motion sickness, 
including seasickness and airsickness 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

ICHTHYOLOGY 

Fish Can Feed Millions 
In Warm Parts of Earth 

^ FISH can feed the millions of growing 
population m the warm parts of the earth, 
a leading Indian zoologist stated at the 
United Nations Scientific Conference on 
the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources at Lake Success, N Y Almost any 
little body of water can be made to produce 
food at less cost and with a yield much 
higher than can be obtained from dry land 
farming 

Dr Sunder Lai Hora, who is director of 
India’s Zoological Survey at Calcutta, recom- 
mended that other countries follow the ex- 
ample of China, India and other Asiatic 
nations m raising fish for food, often in the 
same fields that rice is grown 

Not only do fish produce food for the 
table but they control the disease of malaria 
by feeding on the larvae of these insects 
A great advantage of fish farming is that 
It utilizes materials of the soil and added 
waste material without competing with 
ordinary farming 

Often two species of fish eating different 
kinds of food can be grown m the same 
pond, making the water do double duty 
Little capital is needed to start fish farm- 
ing, Dr. Hora said, and pond culture pro- 


motes a happy village life as well as fur- 
nishing needed addition of protective food 
to the diet 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

Wild bill 1 06 are the w'oist tin eat to the 
vegetation and watei supplies in some 
western national parks 

The fishing inihisUy, one of Amenca’j, 
oldest, IS composed of about 4,000 shoie 
establishments, 8,000 vessels of five tons or 
more, and 73,000 smallei fishing ciaft 
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G Harrison, Yale University, Alexander Wetmore, 
Secretary, Smithsonian institution, Rene J Dubos, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Nomi- 
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hofer, Buffalo Evening News, Neil H Swanson/ 
Baltimore Sun Papers, O W Riegel, Washington 
and Lee School of Journalism Nominated by the 
E W Scripps Estate H L Smithton, E W Scripps 
Trust, Frank R Ford, Evansville Press, Charles E 
Scripps, Scripps Howard Newspapers 

Officers — President Harlow Shapley, Vice Presi 
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ander Wetmore, Treasurer O W Riegel, Secretaty 
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Staff — Director Watson Davis Writers Jane Staf- 
ford, A C Monahan, Mariorie Van de Water, 
Ron Ross, Lydia Schweiger, Ann Ewmg Science 
Clubs of America Joseph H Kraus, Margaret E 
Patterson Photography Fremont Davis Sales and 
Advertising. Hallie Jenkins Production-. Priscilla 
Howe In London J G Feinberg 


Question Box 


AGRICULTURE 

What IS the purpose of the proposed World 
Food Fund? p 152 


CHEMISTRY 

What are 
sources^ 


Whot disease has for the first time been 
granted compensation’ p 151 

What drug gives relief to ill pregnant wom- 
en? p 148 


future 

147. 


possibilities for food NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


MEDICINE 

How are mice contributing to human health’ 
p 146 

How many hayfever victims are there at 
present? p 151. 


What IS the status of Dr Peter Kapitza, 
noted Russian atom scientist’ p 149. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

What and how are some of the animal 
diseases being attacked^ p 154 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Russian Atom Scientist 

If the Soviets have an atomic bomb, it now seems 
certain it was not built by the world-famous Dr. Kapitza. 
He has been relegated to the Communist dog-house. 


► IF Russia has the atomic bomb oi is 
close to achieving it, it is not because of 
the work of the world-famous Dr Peter 
Leonidovich Kapitza, British-trained phys- 
icist who once worked in the Cavendish 
laboratories of the late Lord Rutherford at 
Cambridge (See SNL, July 23, p 54) 

For Kapitza has been m virtual retire- 
ment, not of his own choosing, living for 
the past two years or so in a country house 
not far from Moscow He was neither 
banished to Siberia, as some rumors had 
it, nor did he disappear to play an impoi- 
tant part in Soviet atomic energy research 

He has been in the Communist dog- 
house, but It w^as because his plans for 
tripling the production of steel in the 
USSR through use of liquid oxygen did 
not work out as promised, although they 
were partially successful 

Information is that Kapitza is actually 
back in Moscow working rather obscurely 
in a laboratory much less important than 
the one that he headed for years before 
and during the war 

Until the spring of 1935, Kapitza had 
been working in England at Cambiidge 
on low'-temperature problems The Mond 
laboratory had been dedicated there in 
1932 with powerful magnets that for a 
fraction of a second could produce a mag- 
netic field more than a million times as 
great as the earth’s magnetic field Kapitza 
was using such apparatus m an attack on 
the secrets of the atom and physical law^s 

He went back to Russia for what he 
thought to be ]ust a visit His passport was 
cancelled, and it was announced that he 
vras “detained” The Soviet authorities 
w'anted Kapitza’s researches to be done at 
home 

So the British decided that it was better 
for the world to have Kapitza using the 
special equipment provided for him at 
Cambridge than to have Kapitza and the 
apparatus both idle and unused So they 
sold the electromagnets and other equip- 
ment to the Russian government and they 
w'ere moved to Moscow. 

Interestingly, the money obtained was 
used to purchase for England its first 
cyclotron, which proved so important in 
atomic search 

Kapitza in his Moscow Institute for Phy- 
sical Problems wms fuiitful He did pioneer- 
ing research on the very low^ temperatuies 
near absolute zero wLere metals show’’ little 
or no electrical resistance He discovered 
that liquid helium, for instance, exhibits 
zero viscosity. 

An outgrowth of this work was the in- 
vention by Kapitza of a turbine for produc- 
tion of oxygen at a low cost It was reported 


to be a sixth ot the size of conventional 
installations and it opeiated at foui atmos- 
pheres instead of 200 atmospheres It also 
began to produce oxygen very quickly and, 
combined wnth a nitrogen removal system, 
w^as suitable for the mdustiial production 
of oxygen When a party of American scien- 
tists w^ent to Russia just after the fall of 
Germany in 1945, Dr Irving Langmuir, 
the Geneial Electric chemist and Nobelist, 
learned from Kapitza that Soviet oxygen 
liquefaction units w’ere supposed to produce 
oxygen at one-thirtieth the cost of the best 
units used by the Germans during the w^ar 
in rocket fuel production 

The cheap oxygen was to be used in new 
methods of steel production in the Donbas 
and Soviet Asia and $2,000,000,000 were 
supposed to be spent on this gigantic proj- 
ect, financially of the oider of the USA 
atomic bomb Manhattan project, w’hich of 
course at that time the Soviet did not 
know 

Despite the fact that in 1945 200 tons 
ot steel daily was reported being made m 
a pilot plant at Kapitza’s institute, at a 
cost of about 25% to 30% that of ordinary 
blast furnaces, evidently the process did 


not w’ork out as expected or something 
else happened In any event, Kapitza lost 
face and his job Toward the end of 1946 
it was rumored that he had been sent to 
Siberia, presumably because he wasn’t w’ork- 
ing on atomic energy 

E\ en if the rosy prospects of cheaper 
Soviet steel, thanks to Kapitza’s owgen, 
have not been completely fulfilled, oxvgen 
IS beginning to aid steel production in the 
United States, England and elsew'here 

hriost immediate use of oxygen contem- 
plated in the steel industry is in the open 
hearth process, the enriched air being blown 
in at the junction of the metal and the 
slag to speed the removal of the unw^anted 
elements from the steel being manufac- 
tured 

Seveial steel companies have pilot plants 
based on this process in actual operation, 
but none of them are going all out for the 
use of large amounts of oxygen in steel 
production, so far as can be learned Ox- 
ygen can also be applied to the electric 
furnace, to steel-making converters and to 
a lesser extent the blast furnaces that pro- 
duce pig lion primarily 
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ENGINEERING 

Playgrounds with Rubber 
Surfaces Are Under Trial 

> PLAYGROUND children may soon be 
bouncing around on a rubbei surface, sav- 
ing shoe leathei, clothing and the danger 
of skinned arms, legs and faces A test m- 



RUBBER-SURFACED PLAYGROUND — Ground-up rubber was mixed in 
asphalt for this test-installation of a new surface. It will mean a saving in 
shoe leather and clothing and will prevent skmned arms, legs and faces in 

accidental falls. 
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stallation of a rubber-surfaced playground 
IS now on trial m Akron, Ohio, at one of 
the city schools 

In this new surface, ground-up rubber 
replaces the conventional ciushed slag m 
an asphalt mixture Crushed stone is used 
as a foundation Over this is spread a “hot- 
mix“ asphalt This base is then coveied with 
a half-inch of ground rubber, which is rolled 
to impregnate the rubber particles into the 
asphalt 

The material is somewhat similar to that 


PSYCHIATRY 

Hormone for 

^ PATIENTS with the serious mental 
disease, schizophrenia, mav at some time in 
the future be among those who wull ben- 
efit from the present search for new' sources 
of CO tisone, pow'ertul new' weapon against 
arthritis and rheumatic te\er 
Latest search for bigger souices of this 
chemical include a U S Public Health 
Service-Department of \gnculture expedi- 
tion to Switzerland and Africa to look into 
plant sources of a starting chemical for 
manufacture of cortisone 
Because the supph of cortisone is so very 
small at present, it undoubtedly wtU be a 
long time before schizophrenic patients 
generally wtII be treated with it And it 
may not prove successful in this disease 
But the outer rmd, or cortex, of the 
adrenal glands w'hich is the body’s normal 
source of the hormone is known to be in- 
voKed m schizophrenia The part of the 
body-mind mechanism which fails under 
stress, resulting m schizophrenia, is the 
mechanism w hereby the adrenal gland cor- 

ASTRONO/AY 


^ POLARIS, our pole star, is only a “tem- 
porary” occupant of that position 

We call Polaris, or alpha Ursae Mmoris, 
the pole star because the northern end of 
the earth’s axis happens to point nearly 
tow'ards it But the earth’s axis “wobbles” 
so that other stars have been and wall be 
pole stars 

About 5000 years ago when the pyramids 
were built in Egypt, Thuban, a star in the 
constellation of Draco, the dragon, w'as the 
pole star. 

Around the year 13,000 A. D., our pole 
star will be Vega, m the constellation of 
Lyra, the lyre 

The movement of the earth’s axis, called 
“the precession of the equinoxes,” takes 
about 25,800 years to trace out a circle 
Polaris at present is about a degree away 
from the exact line of the axis, but is 
getting closer to it all the time About the 
middle of the next ^^tury, it will be 


used on the so-called rubber roads installed 
m the Netherlands before the W'ar, and 
later in England Five test sections of such 
roads are now being laid in the United 
States Theie is an important difference 
the playground surface is entirely fiee of 
abrasive particles 

The rubber-surfaced playground installa- 
tion w'as made by the Portage Bituminous 
Company Goody eai Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany supplied the rubbei 
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Mental III? 

tex normally responds to stimulation by a 
hormone from the pituitaiy gland m the 
head In schizophiema this mechanism goes 
wrong and the adrenal cortex fails to le- 
spond Drs Hudson Hoagland and Gregory 
Pmcus of the Worcester, Mass , Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology have dis- 
covered 

They discovered this by giving injections 
of the pituitary gland hormone, called 
ACTH, to schizophrenic patients, noimal 
persons and patients wnth less serious 
mental illness termed psychoneurosis The 
schizophrenic patients did not lespond to 
the pituitary hormone until they had been 
given three and four times the amount 
that brought response in normal and psy- 
choneurotic persons 

CorUsone itself may or may not be effec- 
tive in schizophrenia But when larger sup- 
plies of It and other, related chemicals are 
available, the problem of this widespiead 
mental disease may be much nearer to 
solution 

Science News Lejter, September 3, 1949 


nearest, and then it will move out of line 
again 

We think of Polaris as a single star, but 
actually it is a small stellar family To 
the naked eye, it is seen as one star 
Through a good telescope, a faint com- 
pamon star is seen, and the brighter one 
IS revealed as a triple star 

Science News Letter^ September 3^ 1949 

AERONAUTICS 

All-Metal Planes Safe 
From Lightning Strokes 

^ LIGHTNING strokes aie practically 
harmless to Hying airplanes with all-metal 
“skins”, while wooden oi plastic planes 
might suffer damage by lightning pene- 
trating the outside covering to reach engines 
and metal parts within, the American In- 
‘Jtitute of Electrical Engineeis was told m 


San Fiancisco by Julius H Hagen guth of 
General Electiic 

The G E scientist is engineei m chaige 
of the company’s High Voltage Engineer- 
ing Laboratory at Pittsfield, Mass, and he 
described results of expeiiments on light 
ning stroke damage to aircraft conducted 
thiough several years in collaboration with 
the National Advisoiy Committee for 
Aeronautics 

Lightning is not a seiious hazaid to 
properly protected planes, he indicated, 
but non-metallic planes, unless well shielded 
with a network of wires or other protective 
coating, are subject to damage from even 
minor lightning strokes of the order of 
20,000 amperes, which may make the plane 
inoperable, he said 

Subjects investigated during the study 
w^ere listed as the burning of holes in the 
skin and metallic parts of planes, damage 
to fuel tanks, bieaking of safety glass in 
windshields, effect of current How through 
ball bearings of the control systems, effect 
of lightning on the pilot’s vision and other 
possible damages 

The pimcipal effect to a metal plane’s 
skin from a continuous stioke was found 
to be a small hole binned m the metal 
Although the type of metal appears to 
have little influence on the effect, he said, 
the holes diffei m physical appearance 

Concerning effects of lightning flashes 
on the vision of a pilot, he stated that the 
pilot must be looking at the exact channel 
of the stroke to be affected at all, and the 
probability of such an occurrence is very 
small He reported on the results of an 
investigation with artificial lightning on 
observers’ eyes piotected with special gog- 
gles From 29 to 47 seconds were required 
before sight was restored to the piotected 
eyes For others a longer time might be 
required But, he added, the threat of 
blindness is not enough to advise pilots to 
wear goggles 

Science News Letter^r September 3, 1949 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

New Chemical Weapon 
Tested Against Cancer 

^ A LONG-NAME chemical which has 
produced small but useful improvement in 
some cases of cancer was described to the 
First International Congiess of Biochemistry 
held in Cambridge, England, by Prof J S 
Mitchell of Cambridge University 

The chemical — ^tetrasodium 2-methyl 1,4- 
naphthohydroqmnone diphosphate — was in- 
jected in large doses into the veins and 
muscles of 240 patients with various types 
of advanced malignant tumors Some of 
the patients also received relieving do:es of 
X-rays, but regression and degeneration m 
one type of cancel cells, adenocarcinoma, 
was produced using the chemical alone 
Prof Mitchell said that the chemical has 
lovv loxicity. 
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MEDICINE 

Hayfever Has Increased 

Estimates point to over 4,000,000 victims of the 
disease at present. “Shots” of the pollen are the best means 
for controlling the hayfever. 


^ HAYFEVER sufferers have more com- 
pany in then misery now than they did 
some yeais ago The a-choo ailment is 
“definitely a disease of civilization” and 
during recent years there has been an in- 
crease in cases of hayfever and other al- 
lergies, specialists agree 

A conseivative estimate by authorities 
places the number of pollen hayfever vic- 
tims in the United States now at three 
per cent of the entiie population, or con- 
siderably over 4,000,000 persons, says Dr 
Fred Wittich, secretary of the American 
College of Allergists 

The hayfever victim’s best hope for ef- 
fective control of his disease lies in piopei 
methods of immunization, oi desensitization 
as It IS sometimes called This consists in 
regular “shots” of gradually increasing 
doses of the pollens that cause his trouble 
Specialists say these should be given months 
before the hayfever season starts, so that 
the patient gets well immunized or de 
sensitized by the time he is exposed to 
quantities of the pollens in the air But 
for those who do not get started early, 
“shots” during the hayfever season offer 
some help 

Results of immunization give greater 
relief, Dr Wittich says, when the new 
hayfever drugs, antihistamines and epine- 
phrin-like substances, are uesd during the 
hayfever season These newer drugs do not 
keep the pollens from entering the nose, 
however, so if the patient is not receiving 
protection through immunization, the 
“shock” organ may change fiom the nose 
to lower in the breathing tract and cause 
asthma 

The most beneficial lesults aie obtained 
METEOROLOGY 


^ THE height of the base of a cloud above 
the earth has long been measurable, but 
a new instrument revealed by General 
Electric gives the height of the cloud at 
its summit as well as at its base, and it 
also indicates the density of the cloud 
The instrument, called a cloud analyzer, 
IS designed to be earned aloft by a weather 
balloon which climbs into the upper at- 
mosphere at a speed of about 1,200 feet 
per minute It carries its own tiny radio 
transmitter, and sends data to the ground 
receiver at a rate of 120 times a irunute 
The balloon carries other instruments to 
provide data on temperature, air pressure 
and humidity 


when these new drugs aie used in con- 
junction with immunization measuies for 
preventing reactions from the immuniza- 
tions Used m this way, the drugs permit 
increasing the maximum dose of pollen 
extract above that which the patient can 
stand when pollen extracts are given alone 

The diugs must be suited to the in- 
dividual case, however As Dr Harry Bern- 
ton, allergy specialist of Washington, puts 
It, “It’s anyone’s guess what any one drug 
will do fox any one patient” 

Reasons given by authoiities for the in- 
ci ease in number of hayfever victims in 
recent years are 1 More people and mo’-e 
physicians are becoming allergy conscious 
2 Plant vegetation has increased, particular- 
ly in the case of weeds such as ragweed 
which thrive on land turned over m road 
building and other projects (This m 
spite of attempts by many communities to 
wipe out weeds, because eradication of 
any plant species is considered almost im- 
possible ) 3 More people are moving about, 
migrating to the suburbs, or travelling 
about the country. 4 The tensions of our 
way of life probably play a part in the 
inciease in allergies in general. 

This last is an important factor, in Dr 
Bernton’s opinion He thinks it is why 
he is seeing hayfever and asthma in young 
children with no family history of allergy, 
which is usually a familial or hereditary 
condition 

Dr Bernton is considering a study of 
allergies in displaced persons in Europe, 
to see whether there is a relation between 
allergic diseases and emotional and ner- 
vous tensions 
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The heart of the new instrument is a 
piece of string, saturated with a salt solu- 
tion, through which an electric current is 
passed Resistance readings indicate the 
liquid water content of the cloud In 
passing through a cloud, the string picks 
up moisture and becomes a better conduc- 
tor of electricity A low resistance indicates 
water or ram An increase in resistance in- 
dicates a decrease m the amount of liquid 
water in the air 

The balloon used climbs to about 75,- 
000 feet, where it bursts because of the 
greatly decreased atmospheric pressure The 
instruments m it are lowered safely to the 
ground by tiny parachutes. Even if lost, 



ANALYZING CLOUDS— A weath- 
er balloon, which will radio data 120 
times per minute to the ground equips 
ment, ts being automatically tracked 
by this antenna. The airborne equip- 
ment will reveal the thickness, height, 
and density of clouds. 

their readings are safe because they have 
been made a permanent record by the 
ground receivers in operation during the 
balloon’s flight 
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MEDICINE 

Jaundice Acquired on Job 
Is Granted Compensation 

> COMPENSATION has been granted for 
the fiist time for the contraction of jaundice 
which developed from the prick of a needle 
used in withdrawing an infected donor’s 
blood This has opened the way to a new 
compensable occupational hazard, four New 
York doctors declared 

Compensation was awarded a woman 
blood bank worker who got jaundice by 
accidentally pricking her hand and fingers 
with the needles used in withdrawing blood 
from donors Drs Sidney Leibowitz, Louis 
Green wald, Ira Cohen, and Joseph Litwins 
of Beth Israel Hospital reported m the 
Journal or the American Medical As- 
sociation (Aug 27) 

The danger of transmitting the virus 
causing jaundice via the blood of donor to 
patient has previously been recognized, they 
pointed out But infection m nurses, doc- 
tors and technicians performing this opera- 
tion has been raie 

This case is important in two respects It 
serves as a warning to medical personnel 
of the danger of accidental self-inoculation 
and iS tlie first known case to get com- 
pensation for contracting the disease. 
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Device Gets Cloud Data 
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AGRICULTURE 

World Food Fund Proposed 
At UNSCCUR Conference 

^ A WORLD Food Fund, to be established 
by the member countries of the United 
Nations, was proposed by Sir Herbert 
Broadley, KBE, deputy directoi -general 
of F A O , at the United Nations Scienti- 
fic Conference on the Conser\ation and 
Utilization of Resources, Lake Success, N Y 

This fund, Sir Herbert explained, w'ould 
not be expected to provide capital for a 
world program of increased food production 
neither would it be called on to finance 
commercial transactions m the commodity 
field. Its purpose would be to “provide 
the resources for accurately measuring the 
possibilities, organizing the necessary re- 
search, planning the strategy of the inter- 
national food campaign, and training those 
upon wnom will fall the responsibility of 
directing the tactical operations of that 
campaign ” 

The w orld’s increased food needs are 
measurable in almost astronomic figures, 
the speaker pointed out. To lift the curse 
of chronic hunger from the planet’s in- 
creasing population, there must be by 1960 
an annual production of 60,000,000 tons 
of cereals more than in prewar years, of 
30,000,000 more tons of meat, of 250,000,- 
000 more tons of fruit and vegetables, and 
of 35,000,000,000 more gallons of milk 

To meet these stupendous needs it will 
be necessary to use every possible means 
of encouragmg greater production, Sir 
Herbert declared More efficient use of lands 
now under cultivation, restoration of worn- 
out and abandoned soils through soil-con- 
servation practices and irrigation, opening 
up of new lands, and improved transporta- 
tion and distribution of products are among 
the things that must be done Beginnings 
have been made, but they are only begin- 
nings, he insisted The ccMiperation of all 
peoples IS necessary if chronic hunger is 
to be banished from the world 
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CHEMISTRY 

Chocolate for Candy Now 
Made by One-Step Process 

^ CHOCOLATE for candy bars and other 
confections can now be made by modern 
scientific methods instead of by the usual 
rule-of-the-thumb method 

A one-step process of chocolate making, 
recently patented, is reported to give a 
much finer, tastier confection than hereto- 
fore obtained 

This new method wH also allow a small 
manufacturer to go into the chocolate- 
making business with comparatively little 
capital and with a greatly reduced labor 
force, explains Justin J Alikonis of the 
Paul F. Beich Company, Bloomington, 111 

Basis of the one-step process is simul- 
taneous air flotation of cocoa nibs and milk. 


powdei, salt and other dry ingredients Nibs 
are the chocolate particles obtained when 
cocoa beans are roasted and cracked open 
Temperatuie is kept below the melting 
point of the cocoa butter in the chocolate 
mbs The mbs are loasted to the desiied 
moisture content and cooled before being 
mixed with othei ingredients 

Candy manufacturers, declares Mr Ali- 
konis, can save pow^ei, repair and main- 
tenance costs and reduce their labor force 
as well as improve product quality using 
the new method 
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MEDICINE 

Undercooked Polar Bear 
Meat May Transmit Disease 

^ LATEST health tip to vacationers in 
the vTry far north is to beware of under- 
cooked polar bear and walrus meat They 
might get trichinosis from it, warns the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
an Chicago 

More usual source of trichinosis is under- 
cooked pork that has the wormy germs, 
called trichinae, m it 
The disease hit 15 men on an expedition 
when they sampled raw or rare polar bear 
steak, one veterinary medical journal re- 
ports And Eskimos are reported to have 
contracted the disease from eating walrus 
meat 
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NUTRITION 

Freezing Will Not Make 
Those Steaks Tenderer 

^ THE notion that freezing meat will 
make it more tender is false, according to 
research findings at Cornell University 
While there’s an even chance of the meat 
becoming slightly more tender or slightly 
tougher, the difference either way is slight 
Neither does rate of freezing make much 
difference There vv^as more variation in 
tenderness between steaks cut from different 
carcasses than between steaks frozen at 
different rates 

The preliminary work also indicated that 
neither freezing nor rate of freezing has 
much effect on vitamin B content After 
six months of storage, however, riboflavin 
content decreased markedly, while panto- 
thenic acid and pvndoxine decreased slight- 
ly but consistently during that period 
“A turnover of all foods in the freezei 
at least once a year should result m little 
if any vitamin loss in freezer stored foods,” 
said Prof J J Wanderstock 
Other results show that storage tempera- 
tures must not be allow ed to fluctuate above 
zero if the eating qualities and nutritive 
values of frozen foods are to remain con- 
stant Pork, for example, easily becomes 
rancid under such conditions even after 
as short a period as four months 
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MEDICINE 

Penicillin Fails as Cold 
Preventive in Trials 


^ HOPE that daily piophylactic doses of 
penicillin would keep people fiom catching 
colds and othei respiratory ailments and 
losing time tiom woik on account of such 
illness can be given up in the light of a 
leport to the Journvl or the American 
Medical Association (Aug 27) 

The report is by Drs Cliffoid Kuh and 
Moiris F Collen of the Pcinianente Hos 
pitals at Oakland, Calif These hospitals are 
part of the Peimaiiente Health Plan estab- 
lished by Henry Kaisei early in the war 
for workers m his shipyards and then fami- 
lies 

Large-scale tnal of daily penicillin doses 
as prophylaxis against nose, thioat and 
similar illnesses was cairied out for one 
year among members of the Permanente 
Health Plan who volunteeicd to take part 
in the trial 

The results of this tiial weie negative, 
Drs Kuh and Collen lepoit Of the 2,937 
volunteers, 1,486 w^ere given twice-daily 
doses of penicillin pills The other 1,451 
were given pills of a harmless chalk mixture 
(calcium carbonate) Records at the end 
of the penod showed practically no differ- 
ence between the two groups in amount of 
respiratory or other illness, days lost from 
work or regulai activities, days m hospital 
oi number of persons who sought medical 
attention 

None o*^ the volunteers knew wdiich kind 
of pills they were getting They were given 
a month’s supply of pills at a time, and 
had to report m person to the hospital for 
the next month’s supply At the time of 
each monthly report, information was ob- 
tained as to whether they had been sick, 
what illness they had had, whether they had 
lost time from wmrk on account of it and 
whether they had been in the hospital for 
any illness Many of the original group 
dropped out m the course of the year, but 
sev eral hundred earned through for the 
entire period 

Many relatively mild reactions to pen- 
icillin and also to the chalk pills weie re- 
poited but theie were no disastrous toxic 
effects from the long-continued taking of 
the pemcillm Neither was theie any evi- 
dence that the prophylactic doses of pen- 
icillin kept it from being effective when it 
had to be given m remedial doses for illness 

The 730,000 penicillin tablets needed for 
this large-scale uial, worth over $100,000 
at the minimum prevailing rates at the 
time, were supplied by the Lederle Labora- 
tory Division of the American Cyanamid 
Company- 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

New Human Fossil Found 
In South African Cave 


^ ANOTHER very eaiiy human type has 
been discovered in South Afiica, source of 
many new human and near-human fossils 
in recent years This newest find, which is 
moi e nearly human than some of the others, 
\^as made m the same ca\e that a short 
time ago yielded the jaws of a huge ape- 
man that was given the name Pa) antJu opus 
ciassidens 

The new fossil consists only of a lower 
jawLone, in which five molar teeth are 
still fixed, with the sockets of other teeth 
well preserved It was found by J T Rob- 
inson, and is reported in the scientific 
journal. Nature (Aug 20), published in 
London, by him, together with Dr Robert 
Broom Both researchers are on the staff 
of the Transvaal Museum in Pretoiia They 
ha\e given their new type the name, TeU 
anthiopus capensis 

The Telanthropus jaw is described as of 
ordinary human size — no larger or more 
massive than many modern jawbones. The 
two wusdom-teeth, however, are larger than 
any known similar modern tooth While 
it IS primitive in many respects, it is quite 
definitely human Nearest resemblance is 
to the lone, and still puzzling, Heidelberg 
jaw\ found in Germany many years ago 
Like Heidelberg Man, Telanthropus was 
rather lacking m chin 

Site of the discovery, and poverty of the 
adjacent area in datable fossils of other 
animals, leaves the age of the new type in 
some doubt Early pleistocene Ice Age seems 
likeliest 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Approval Necessary 
To Adolescent 

^ TO the boy of 12 years, the approval of 
others and having people look up to him 
is much more important than it is later 
w'hen he is grown Despite popular opinion 
that pictures the young boy as brutally in- 
different to the feelings of others, the adult 
IS no more interested in seeing other people 
happy than is the 12-year-old 

These are conclusions based on a study 
of the change of interests with age reported 
by the educational psvchologist, Dr E L 
Thorndike, of New York, to the Journal 
OF Applied Psychology Dr Thorndike 
asked 37 graduate students of education to 
rate themselves on certain interests as they 
are now at the age of about 30 and as they 
were at the age of 12 


The boy is more interested in studying 
things, It w^as disclosed, the adult more m- 
teiested in studvmg people and abstractions 
It IS much more important to the boy to 
be among his owm crowd 
Despite the changes WTth age, the bov’s 
nature at 12 is piophetic of the kind of 
man he wnll become The child to wLom 
approval is more important than being boss 
IS likely to grow^ up to be a man wmo 
seeks applause rather than power 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Now It’s HCSB: High Cost 
Of Scientific Books 

^ ADD HCL problems the cost of scien- 
tific books 

They now cost so much that “it is vir- 
tually impossible for many scientific workeis 
to own volumes they need and this is to 
say nothing of the poor student, who has 
to struggle to pay for texts that are abso- 
lutely essential,” complains a communica- 
tion to the journal, Science (April 22) 

The protest against book costs by John R 
Lowry of General Foods Corporation, Ho- 
boken, N J , appears m the journal’s annual 
book issue 

“I see no reason foi paying $400 for a 
147-page book — the price asked for a recent 
publication,” he comments 
Mr Lowry’s solution use the Euiopean 
procedure of issuing books unbound as well 
as bound This would cut the price of many 
books by a fourth, he contends 
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AGRICULTURE-ENTOMOLOGY 

If Carrot Seeds Fail, 

Blame Bad Lygus Bugs 

> IF LESS than half of vour carrot seeds 
sprout, blame it on the Lygus bugs Evi- 
dence that these inconspicuous, “average- 
looking”, quarter-inch-long insects are to 
blame for wholesale failure of seeds of the 
carrot family to germinate and produce 
new plants is presented in the journal, 
Science (April 8), by Florence Flemion 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research m Yonkers, N Y 
Seed-producing plants of carrot and dill 
were placed in insect-tight cages, and vari- 
ous kinds of insects were caged with them. 
The plants with which Lygus bugs were 
caged produced very high percentages of 
seed without embryos, hence incapable of 
sprouting Those caged with other kinds 
of insects, but with Lygus bugs excluded, 
produced full crops of normal seed, com- 
plete with embryos 

Although only carrot and dill were used 
in Miss Flemion’s experiments, there is 
reason to believe that the results hold good 
for other members of the family as well — 
parsnip, parsley, caraway, coriander, fennel 
and several other flavoring herbs 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Truman Asked To Appoint 
Group To Study Security 

^ PRESIDENT Truman is asked to ap- 
point a commission on science and national 
security in a letter from 145 scientists pub- 
lished in the journal Science (Aug 26) 

A full investigation is suggested for “ex- 
cessne attempts at secrecy” that may “di- 
mmish instead of preserve our national se- 
curin ’ 

Other questions that the proposed group 
of leaders from \arious fields of science, 
education, government and business would 
consider include 

Should seciet research be conducted out- 
side military establishments? 

What clearances of scientists “admissible 
within the bounds of scientific and demo- 
cratic tradition” should be required in mili- 
tary, other government and non-govern- 
mental laboratories? 

If political tests for non-secret scientific 
work are required, what effect vv ould thei e 
be on the morale of scientists and scientific 
progress? 

The dilemma, the letter says, is that the 
narrowest interpretation of military secur- 
ity demands that nothing be revealed that 
might conceivablv be useful to a potential 
enemy, while experience shows that with- 
holding knowledge and abridgment of 
freedom of thought rapidly inhibit research 
Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

MINERALOGY 

Low-Grade Ores Yield Gold 
By Magnetic Method 

^ GOLD and silver can be pulled out of 
hitherto unw^orkable low-grade ores bv 
means of invisible iron handles, in a proc- 
ess on which U S patent 2,479,930 has 
just been granted to Earl C Herkenhoff 
and Norman Hedley of Stamford, Conn, 
assignors to the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany 

Concentration of practically all precious 
metals out of their ores begins with get- 
ting them into a cyanide solution This is 
followed, in the case of high-grade ores, 
with precipitation on finely divided zinc 
With some low-grade ores, finely divided 
activated carbon is used instead, followed 
in turn by a flotation treatment Flotation 
IS troublesome, however, and appreciable 
losses are entailed 

Messrs Herkenhoff and Hedley obviate 
this handicap by rendering their carbon 
magnetic, either tlirough the incorporation 
of ground magnetite or by impregnation 
with an iron salt which is subsequently 
reduced, leaving pure iron in the pores 
After die carbon has adsorbed the dis- 
solved gold. It is separated out by familiar 
commercial magnetic means. Much larger 
carbon particles can be used with cor- 
responding reductions in losses 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

World Attack on Animal Ills 


International cooperation in fighting animal diseases 
is saving meat, milk, and eggs for a hungry world. It is also 
protecting human health. 


By DR. FRANK THONE 

^ BECAUSE American stockmen dreaded 
a catde plague with a Boer-Dutch name, 
fewer Chinese peasants will lack nee Be- 
cause hens sickened and died m an Eng- 
lish town famous since the Middle Ages, 
there will be more eggs in Argentina 

Because Czech farmers were horrified at 
the rate they were losing pigs, a new lead 
tcw'ard the conquest of poliomyelitis may 
be opened up 

Less widely heralded than medical men’s 
researches on the ills that afflict human 
beings, veterinary research is of vast im- 
portance to mankind as well Animals 
mean meat and milk, shoes and saddles, 
and (for all our motor age) a great deal of 
transportation and farm power Some of 
die diseases they have are transferable to 
man rabies, anthrax, brucellosis — a whole 
array of perils to human health So govern- 
ment departments and international or- 
ganizations are well advised when they de- 
vote much effort and generous funds to the 
discovery of causes and cures for the ills 
of animals 

CaHle Plague 

Take that cattle plague with the Boer- 
Dutch name, for example During the war 
there \\ as a report that an enemy nation was 
preparing to initiate biological warfare by 
launching an infection of rinderpest among 
our Western catde herds In anticipation of 
this thrust (which was never delivered) our 
own veterinary researchers made ready their 
parry, m the form of an effectne vaccine 

Rinderpest, translated from its Afrikaans 
original, means “cattle pest” It is exactly 
that It IS a deadly disease of all kinds of 
catde, includmg the Asiatic water-buffalo, 
that kills nine-tenths of all the animals it 
attacks It was first known m South Africa, 
whence its name Unknown as vet m the 
Americas, it has been found to exist m prac- 
tically all parts of Africa and Asia. 

It is endemic m Ethiopia and the Sudan, 
w'hich are great grazing areas and could be- 
come great meat-exporting countries, if the 
curse of this dreaded infection were not on. 
their beeves The peoples of this huge sector 
of Africa can become much more prosper- 
ous than they are, once practical means for 
proteedng their herds, already available, 
can be applied, 

Rindbrpest cuts even closer to the basis 
of human hfe in nce-eating China, pew 
Chmese eat beef or drink milk, yet one kind 
of catde are absolutely essential to life in 


China Chinese farmers use buffalo as their 
plow animals If a man has a buffalo or can 
hire one during the planting season, he 
makes a good crop of nee and his family 
has food for the year If the buffalo dies of 
rinderpest, all the field labor has to be done 
by hand — and human muscles are simply 
not adequate for the task So there is a short 
crop, with famine afterwards 

Rinderpest outbreaks are frequent in rice- 
eating China And where these cattle die, 
the human population dependent on their 
slow, patient, grunting toil is not long in 
following them 

The wartime development of a protective 
vaccine ivas a joint project of the United 
States and Canada, carried on in a care- 
fully isolated laboratory on an island in the 
St Lawrence river The big advance in 
technique was the growth of the vaccine m 
incubated eggs, instead of the bulkier, 
slower, costlier job of producing it m the 
bodies of animals At the end of the war, 
since the vaccine was no longer needed for 
possible defense purposes, the laboratory 
was closed down 


However, realizing the immense potential 
value of the vaccine m lands where rinder- 
pest already existed, the job w^as taken over 
first by UNRRA, then by FAO — Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations Their technicians helped the Chi- 
nese to produce the vaccine, and in the even 
more difficult task of inducing the Chmese 
farmers to bring around their draft cattle 
to receive this life-saving p’^otection While 
the recent course of the civil war in China 
has interfered with this woik, there is no 
question about its being i esumed and pushed 
further as soon as things become stabilized 
theie 

Protecting Milk 

Another example of the great benefits of 
international cooperation m bettering food 
supplies through safeguarding the health of 
cattle IS the case of bovine mastitis This is 
a “strep” infection of cows’ uddeis, which 
cuts milk pioduclion, shoitens animals’ 
lives, and affects human health directly 
through the causing of certain maladies such 
as one type of “strep” soie throat Mastitis 
IS fought not with a vaccine but with pem- 
cillm, which IS produced in a form suitable 
for veterinary use It has been estimated 
that this treatment is capable of increasing 
milk production in Euiope alone by moie 



CATTLE PROTECTED AGAINST DISEASE— At a field racemating sta> 
tion in China patient, slow-paced plow-buffalos line up for the ^'shots” that 
will protect them from rinderpest. 
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IMMUNIZING CHICKENS— A Chinese farm wife holds a frightened 
hen while the veterinarian inoculates it against one of the worst known 
enemies of chickens, Newcastle disease* 


than 5,000,000 tons a yeai 

Foot-and-mouth disease affords still an- 
other example of the value of international 
cooperation m fighting animal ills Prevalent 
in Europe and South Ameiica, this debili- 
tating infection of cattle was kept off the 
North American continent until recently, 
when It became established in central Mex- 
ico Naturally, cattle interests in the United 
States have become very much alarmed 

Kill-And-Bury Method 

When It became evident that the com- 
plete kill-and-bury method of suppressing 
the disease, successfully used against two or 
three outbreaks on American soil, was not 
going to work under the quite diffeient 
conditions obtaining in Mexico, the fighting 
forces fell back on the vaccination mediod 
This time it is a Swiss vaccine, improved 
by American and Mexican scientists, that is 
being injected into the cattle south of the 
Rio Grande 

Brucellosis is a disease complex that af- 
flicts both domestic animals and human 
beings, so the international attack on it is 
being conducted on both the veterinary and 
the medical fronts It gets its name from 
that of the causal germ, known to bacteri- 
ologists as Brucella This is an exceedingly 
small organism, barely visible under the 
highest powers of the microscope, it is mter- 
mediate in size between “regular” bacteria 
and the microscopically invisible viruses 
Among animals^ brucellosis is widely known 


as contagious abortion, from one of its com- 
monest and costliest manifestations In hu- 
man beings, whom it “drags down” but 
seldom kills, brucellosis is called Malta fever 
and undulant fever Brucellosis is being 
fought in both animals and man with vac- 
cines and antibiotic drugs 

Newcastle disease, so called because it 
was first detected in Newcasde, England, 
is one of the worst of known enemies of 
chickens It is present in practically all parts 
of the world, including the United States 
Best known weapon against it is a vaccine, 
American workers have developed a new 
and reportedly highly effective one, which 
IS being used in other lands by FAO 
workers 

Swine Disease 

One of the strangest yet most encourag- 
ing stones of this vetermarians’ war for the 
savmg of human lives comes from iron- 
curtamed Czechoslovakia Pigs were dying 
by die tens of thousands in the province of 
Teschen, from an apparently new \irus 
malady It was accordingly given the name, 
Teschen disease Czechoslovakian scientists 
are working on a preventive virus, but in 
the meantime the only practical means of 
checking its spread is ruthless liquidation 
of all herds of swine in which it appears 

What should inteiest medical men most, 
however, is the strange similarity between 
Teschen disease and human poliomyelitis 
Both are virus-caused Both brmg about a 


muscular paralysis Of course, afflicted pigs 
die, for them there are no iron lungs But 
in dying they may be able to give some in- 
formation about the nature and course of 
human poliomyelitis, hitherto unobtainable 
because of the lack of suitable experimental 
animals on which to conduct tests 
Dr K V L Kesteven, FAO adviser on 
animal diseases, believes that if the problem 
of Teschen disease can be solved, conquest 
of polio will be speeded To Czech farmers 
losing pigs this may be scant consolation 
But It may eventually save the lives of many 
httle children 
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CHEMISTRY 

Gammexane Smoke Found 
Not So Good for Paper 

^ SMOKE of Gammexane, or benzene 
hexachlonde, one of the more promising of 
the new synthetic insecticides, isn’t good for 
paper, S Chakravorti of the research labora- 
tory of the National Archives of India 
states in the journal, Nxture (April 16) 

Its use was proposed as a means of getting 
nd of insects that infest places where 
valuable papers and books are kept, and 
that sometimes do a good deal of damage 
to important records However, because 
nothing was known about its efiects on the 
paper itself, Mr Chakravorti decided it 
would be wise to make some tests before 
putting It into general use It turned out 
to be a wise precaution 
Two-ounce Gammexane smoke generators 
were used in closed rooms where paper 
samples were exposed After three days the 
samples were tested, and weie found to have 
lost from one-half to nearly three-fourths 
of their tensile strength and resistance to 
breaking on being folded repeatedly 
Some of the samples were artificially aged 
by heating for three days at boiling tempera- 
ture Most of them yellowed, and practically 
all of them became less resistant to folding. 
One especially fine all-rag paper, used in 
repairing ancient manuscripts, and normally 
able to withstand more than 4,000 foldings 
before breaking, after the Gammexane-plus- 
agmg treatment, broke the first time it was 
folded 
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POPULATION 

Fewer Males 

^ THE sex ratio in the United States 
population in 1975 uill be about 985 males 
per 1,000 females, statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company pi edict 

This means a slight decrease in males 
below the 1947 figure when for the first 
time in our history there weie fewer males 
than females in the population The ratio 
then was 992 males per 1,000 females, with 
men in the armed iorces o\erseas counted 
in 

The sex ratio at ages 15 to 44 yeais, 
however, is expected to reverse its down- 
ward trend and eventually will lead to 
a surplus of males under middle age This 
expectation is based on gains in life con- 
servation At ages under 15, the ratio of 
boys to girls has increased from 1,022 per 
1,000 in 1910 to 1,037 per 1,000 in 1947 This 


> WORKING near unshielded fluorescent 
lights can produce a sunburn-like effect 
on the skin, Dr R Ralph Bresler, chair- 
man ot the Industrial Health Section of 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society 
reported 

This discovery followed the complaint of 
five women who were employed in a small 
penicillin filling-room The skin of then 
arms and neck not covered by clothing 
was red, dry and itched Tests eliminated 
skm sensitivity to the drug 
Ultraviolet lamps, which were used to 
sterilize the room, then fell under sus- 
picion but investigation revealed that thev 
w^ere never turned on when the workers 
were in the room. Further checking at each 
worker's position showed that even with 
them turned on the shields were adequate 
protection 

The ozone emitted bv the sterilizing 
lamps was also measured but found to be 
within safe limits so that there was no 
question of an ozone inhalation danger 
Attention was then focused on the ultra- 
violet lamps which illuminated the filling 
tables It w^as discovered that when these 
women worked in another room where 
the filling tables were lighted by ordinary 
incandescent lamps, the skm inflammation 
disappeared 

Dr Bresler, reporting to the Journal of 
THE Americvn Medic vl Association (Aug 
27) stated that since the lights were 10 to 
14 inches from the workers, and since they 
were exposed to them for six to eight 
hours a day, it w^as entirely possible to get 
the skm burn found m these patients 
Two other patients had been previously 
reported as suffering from a skm infiam- 


Predicted 

ratio mav increase further as mortality in 
childhood continues to decline 

At the early years of life, the statisticians 
point out, there is alvv ays a surplus of males 
because more boys are born than girls 
The excess of males is reduced with advance 
m age because of the higher death rate 
for males 

This was offset in the United States dur- 
ing the early years of the century by the 
high influx of immigrants m which men 
greatly outnumbered the women In 1910 
there were 1,060 males for every 1,000 
females in our population, and even as late 
as 1940 the ratio was 1,007 per 1,000 The 
ratio will continue to decline at ages 45 
and over, the statisticians state, as the 
foreign-born population with its excess of 
males passes out of the pictuie 
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Illation when fluorescent lighting had been 
introduced into their office These are the 
onlv cases on record 

Di Bresler pointed out that of three 
possible remedies, the most practical and 
safe was found to be the placing of an all- 
around plate-glass shield around the flu- 
orescent fixtures to absorb the radiation 
without cuttmg down the light 

The other two piotective measures, re- 
placing fluorescent lighting with incandes- 
cent lighting or the using of protective 
ointments or creams, were found undesir- 
able and impractical 
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ENGINEERING 

Lightweight Tractor 
Built for Small Farms 

> A LIGHTWEIGHT tractor for small 
acreage farms which is capable of flexing 
Its muscles like a heavyweight when the 
going gets rough has been developed at 
England’s National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Engineermg 

The mighty midget was described in a 
paper submitted by S J Wright of the 
Ford Motor Company, Ltd , Dagenham, 
England, at a land section meeting of the 
United Nations Scientific Conference on 
the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources at Lake Success, N Y The tractor 
IS a standard two-wheeled machine Its 
unique feature is a w inch mounted in front 
with a clutch and chain drive from the 
engine 

On Its ordinary power it performs routine 


tasks When a pb requires extra power— 
for example, deep furrow plowing — the 
winch attachment takes over The free end 
of the cable is anchoied at the far end of 
the field, the winch starts winding, and the 
tractor hauls itself across the field When 
the plow IS raised, the ti actor runs in re- 
veise geai to its staitmg point and the op- 
eiation is repeated As many as seven or 
eight furrow^s may be plowed m this way 
befoie the anchoiage needs to be reset The 
winch carries about 100 yaids of cable 

While quite unsuitable for large scale 
operations such as aie lequiied m the 
middle west or in the aieas where laige 
stumps or other heavy obstacles might be 
encountered, American experts think it 
might be adapted successfully to certain 
sections of the United States, especially 
in the South and East 
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RADIO 

Voice of America Jammed 
By 205 Soviet Stations 

^ THE Soviet Union made use of 205 
separate jamming stations to keep the radio 
Voice of America and other foreign broad- 
casts from reaching its population, the 
U S Department of State says in a recent 
issue of its monthly Information Sheet 
These 205 jamming stations were noted by 
a Butish monitoring station in the United 
Kingdom late in May 

United States Government monitors re- 
port that there has been no considerable 
change in Soviet broadcasting schedules for 
its own people, indicating that the jamming 
IS earned out by a separate set of high 
powered transmitters not employed for 
ordinary programs 

The Voice of America broadcasts had 
been jammed since February, 1948, but 
only on a limited and sporadic basis until 
April 24, 1949 Three agencies of the United 
States have accurately located the sources 
of this deliberate interference All these 
sources are inside the Soviet Union Ap- 
proximalely four times the number of 
transmitters are involved in the Russian 
jamming as are used by the United States 
Government in its entire world-wide in- 
ternational broadcasting program 

Jamming is a deliberate radio interference 
designed to make radio programs unin- 
telligible One system is to send out from 
transmitters radio signals of the same identi- 
cal frequency or wave length as used by 
the incoming program Another vanes in 
the frequency of the jamming waves, vary- 
ing from above to below those of the in- 
coming waves A third puts on the air 
“noises” from random frequency modula- 
tion 
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The so-called Cleopattals Needles from 
Egypt, one now in England and one in the 
United States, were quarried from solid 
granite far up the Nile, some 1,500 years 
before Cleopatra’s time. 


MEDICINE 

Fluorescent Lights Harm 
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NUTRITION 

Milk as Sole Life Diet 


^ IT’S possible to support life from biilh 
to death m old age on an exclusive diet 
ot milk 

White rats lived to ages comparable to 
70 and 90 years m humans with no food 
other than cow’s milk, with a few nccessaiy 
mmeials added 

Di C M McCay of the New Yoik Agii- 
cultuial Expeiiment Station gave one group 
the milk diet and another received rations 
ot cereals, meats, and other noimal human 
foods over a two-year period There was 
no apparent difference between the mm 
groups, including length of time lived 

The eironeous idea that milk is food 
only for the young stems from the ob- 
servation that young animals change from 
a milk diet to adult food when they get 


their teeth Actually, says Dr NcCay, 
“I believe the young stop milk to permit 
the mothei -animal to reco\er from the long 
dram upon hei body in producing young 
and to prepare for the next cycle ” 

Milk IS an excellent and nearly complete 
food at all stages of life, he said It does 
lack tiace elements, such as manganese, 
non, and copper, but these aie usually 
found in the solid food of the adult or 
can be added to a milk diet The milk-fed 
lats in the tests never had any solid foods 
so never had a chance to chew during 
their lives 

Di McCay concluded from the experi- 
ments that “mineiahzed milk can serve as 
the sole aiticle of diet fiom ueaning until 
death in old age ” 
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ENGINEERING 

Study Corrosion of Pipes 


^ THE usual cast-iron water pipes seem 
to resist conosive action with cold water 
flowing through them about as well as 
the moie expensive commercial pipes now 
available, the National Buieau of Standards 
concludes from a 10-year experiment 

The rapidity with which water pipes 
corrode, and fail, is important infoimation 
to the home-owner and the building indus- 
try The replacement of corroded pipe usu- 
ally IS an expensive )ob, often requiiing the 
rebuilding of walls and flooring 

In the Bureau’s investigation, tap water 
of the Washington system, which has a 
known analysis, was circulated at constant 
velocity through a system of eight vertical 
columns, each made up of 14 specimens of 
commercial pipe lengths The specimens 
consisted of two types of cast iron, three of 
wrought iron, two of ingot iron and three 
of open-heartli steel The amount of inside 
corrosion was determined by loss of weight 
and the depth of the pits in the materials 

Every precaution was taken in the in- 
vestigation to assure reliable results Except 
for the metal specimens, the watei within 
the apparatus came in contact only with 
rubber, glass and stainless steel Hard rub- 
ber rings separated the specimens to pre- 
vent metallic contact and galvanic action 
The outside of the piping was coated with 
asphalt varnish to prevent outside corrosion 
and loss of weight 

Failure of any piping material m actual 
service usually results from perforation of 
the wall by pitting The shallowest pits oc- 
curred in the centrifugally cast iron, while 
the sandcast iron had pits approximately 
twice as deep The results of the tests indi- 
cate that there is no great difference in the 
rates of corrosion of most of the wrought 
iron materials when measured either by loss 


of weight or the depth of pitting 

A low-alloy steel had the highest corro- 
sion rate, while a copper-molybdenum ingot 
iron and a nickel-bearing wrought iron had 
the lowest rates Other low-alloy materials 
such as wrought irons, ingot iron, and oi- 
dinary medium carbon steel pipes corroded 
at intermediate rates A rough estimate of 
the minimum life of these bare mateiials 
when subject to continuous flow of Wash- 
ington (DC) water would be about 15 
years on the basis of the work, the Bureau 
states 

The tests were made by G A Elhnger, 
L J Waldion and S B Mirzolf of the 
Buieau staff 
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MEDICINE 

Arc Welder’s Light Can 
Produce a Sore on Mouth 

y ATTENTION his been called to a new 
industrial hazard which produces a soie 
on the mouth of men coming m contact 
with arc welder’s light by Dr Sydney Vei- 
non of New Brunswick, N J 

He suggests that the sore might pos- 
sibly be a precancerous lesion His report 
on two patients appears in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association (Aug 
27) 

One of the patients came in contact with 
arc welder’s light while reading blueprints 
in a shipyard His only protection consisted 
of goggles for the eyes while the welders 
had hoods protecting their heads Examina- 
tion showed a crust on his lower hp which 
was very pale and thickened The sore was 
removed by surgery and the patient re- 
covered without any after-effects 


The other patient had worked on and 
off in his father’s welding shop for some 
ten years At one time he had an operation 
for a “vvarthke growth” on the lower lip 
He complained of a sore near the same 
spot when seen by the physician This was 
a constant source of irritation and made 
him bite his lip The sore dried up with 
electrolysis but came back, so he was op- 
erated on with successful removal of the 
lesion 

Science News Letter^ September 3, 1949 

CHEMISTRY 

Virginia Hospital Has New 
Oxygen-Making Plant 

^ THE largest oxygen manufacturing plant 
in any hospital and only the second of its 
kind has just been completed by the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia at Richmond 
Oxygen generated by the new plant is 
piped to operating and other rooms wheie 
It IS needed for patients Top production 
IS estimated at 500,000 cubic feet of oxygen 
per month, though the hospital averages 
only 150,000 to 200,000 cubic feet monthly 
Most hospitals obtain oxygen in cylinders, 
and laige savings are expected from use of 
the new^ plant 

Memorial Hospital, Hartford, Conn , was 
the first hospital to install its own oxygen 
manufacturing unit 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 


URANIUM DETECTION! 
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The famous “SNIFFER” 
LOCATES RADIOACTIVE ORES 


$54.50 


complele' 


A precision Geiger-Mueller counter made 
by a leading manufacfurer of nuclear 
instruments for government labora- 
tories Weighs approx 2 lbs . 

Extremely sensitive, yet rugged . . 
Very loud signals Operates on two 
flashlight cells . Anyone can operate 
the “SNIFFER” . . widely used by 

geologists, amateur prospectors and 
large mining companies 

Mail Orders 

Promptly Filled From Stock 

tr The RADIAC Co. 

GM-l 

489 5fh Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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No Sea-Serpenl? 

> WHAT has become of the Sea-Serpent^ 
Summer has passed^ and we stand at the 
threshold of autumn, yet from no beach 
resort has come that most hardy perennial 
of all publicity stunts the sighting (usually 
at dusk, or in a fog) of a giant serpentine 
form undulating in coils through the af- 



Lab saves research time 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute uses 
the L&N Knorr-Albers microphoto- 
meter for metallurgical research. The 
instrument automatically scans spectro- 
graphic plates and draws a record of 
the results on a chart. This means the 
technician obtains a faster, more accur- 
ate spectrographic analysis, with less 
effort on his part 

For further information, write to 
Leeds & Northrup Co , 4977 Stenton 
Avenue, Phila. 44, Pennsylvania Ask 
for Catalog E-90 (1). 


J 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPAHT, U77 STENTON AVK, PHIUl. 

1 




iMTm,wtMTs TiuMirm MirHUTte eo«Tim&- mut Tiiu>ni«e rvmM« 


Jrl Ad EM9>90-24*r(lb) 


frighted waves Even the usually depend- 
able Loch Ness monster seems to have gone 
into retirement 

Perhaps diere is a tacit, unwoided agi ce- 
ment that in these tense and unquiet times 
any extraneous promotion of mass jitters 
would be a work of supeierogation Or it 
may be that the drifting log oi other im- 
agination-arousmg piece of flotsam is inter- 
preted as a spying submarine instead of a 
mythical monster 

Romantic-minded persons who like to 
nurse the sea-seipent myth sometimes argue 
for a “lost world” in the depths of the ocean 
instead of on an isolated plateau in the trop- 
ical jungle Why shouldn’t some of the long- 
necked, long-tailed, paddle-limbed manne 
saunans of fifty or a hundred million years 
ago not have survived, they ask, safely hid- 
den from prying human eyes save at the 
I are intervals w^hen they come to the sur- 
face? 

If these ancient marine reptiles had any 
physiological resemblance at all to modem 
members of their tribe, they could not have 
been dwellers of the depths. All reptiles are 
air-breathers, hence must get at least then 
noses above water quite frequently The 


chances aie that most of them sw'am with 
then heads above water the gieatci part of 
the time, submeigmg only when they were 
hunting food 

Moteovei, all lep Liles now living are 
cold-blooded animals, and it may be safelv 
mfeiied that these ancient giants were cold- 
blooded, too That must have limited their 
habitat to shoal waleis oi the warm sur- 
face of the open sea At gieat depths the 
ocean water is icy cold, and may be safelv 
invaded from above only by specially 
adapted warm-blooded animals like the 
whales The larger aquatic leptiles, like the 
crocodilians and the giant sea tuides, habitu- 
ally stay close to the suiface, wheie they 
can soak up the waimth they need to re- 
main alive and active 

Unless some unexploied bit of warm, 
shallow tropic sea can be found wheie sur- 
vivors of the Jurassic oi Cretaceous i eptilian 
aristocracies may bask and teed and mate, 
It seems most unlikely that any sober sea- 
farer or beach-comber will ever behold a 
living plesiosaur oi mosasaur And the 
South Seas have been lathei thoroughly in- 
vestigated, especially of lecent years 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 


CHEMISTRY-PHYSICS 

No Long-Lived Astatine 


^ HOPE of finding a long-lived variety of 
the new radioactive element astatine has 
faded 

This news has been reported to scientists 
in the Journal of Chemic\l Physics by a 
team of University of California chemists, 
Drs G L Johnson, R F Leminger and 
Emilio Segre 

Their scientific search was for a long- 
lived isotope of the element. No 85 on the 
chemists’ list They discovered two pre- 
viously unknown isotopes of astatine, but 
they did not find one with much life- 
expectancy Their longest-lived one has a 
half-life of only a little more than eight 
hours In all, seven varieties of astatine are 
now known. 

In their researches, the University of 
Cahfornia scientists had to use invisible 
amounts of astatine, because its short life 
prevents stockpiling They got their samples 
of the element which does not occur m 
nature by bombarding bismuth with alpha 
particles in the 60-inch cyclotron at the 
Crocker RadiaUon Laboratory 

Like its close chemical relative, iodine, 
the new element dissolves in organic liquids 
Carbon tetrachloride, the famililar cleaning 
fluid and fire exanguisher, was used to 
dissolve the mmute amount of the element 

Although never seen by man, astatine is 
known to be more like a metal than the 
other members of its chemical family Be- 
sides iodine, they are chlorine, widely used 
as disinfectant and bleach, bromine, whose 
salts are used in photography, and fluorine, 
the exceedingly active gas whose large-scale 


production was a by-pioduct of the war- 
time work on the atomic bomb 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Cobalt Is Beneficial 
To Cattle and Sheep 

^ COBALT, a trace element needed by 
sheep and cattle, helps them mdiiectly by 
helping certain beneficial bacteria that live 
m their digestive tracts Strong evidence to 
this effect has been produced in experi- 
ments leported in Science (May 6), by Df 
Lorraine S Gall and associates, woiking at 
Cornell University and the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station 

Four groups of sheep weie used in the 
experiments The first was kept on a cobalt- 
deficient diet and given no cobalt The sec- 
ond received the deficient diet and cobalt 
mjecuons into their veins The third group 
got the same diet, plus cobalt by mouth 
The fourth group received a normal diet 
(containing cobalt) but was kept on shoit 
rations Samples from the rumen, or cud- 
pouch, m the first two groups contained 
only half as many bacteria as those from the 
last two, where cobalt was taken in with 
the feed There were marked differences 
also m the bacterial forms present in the 
two sub-groups 

Associated with Dr. Gall in the research 
were Drs S E Smitli, D E Becker, C N 
Stark and J K Loosli 

Science News Letter, September 3y 1949 
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Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 


from issuing organizations. 

The An I iiROPOLOGi oi Iraq Part I, Numbtr 
2 The Lower Euphrates-Tigris Region — 
Plenry Field — Field Mtnenm of Nattiral His- 
tory, 426 p j illus , paper, $5 00 Report of 
an expedition which started in 1934 Almost 
200 plates add to the value of this mono- 
graph 

British AcRicuLruRan Bulletin, Vol I, No 
3 — Biitish Conned, 152 p, illus, paper, 5 
shillings ($i 00) Published quarterlj and 
contains articles on leading subjects For the 
Agricultural Scientist and the well-informed 
la>man 

C^N Labor and Management Work To- 
gether^ — Osgood Nichols and T R Cars- 
kadon — Public Affairs Comnvttee, 32 p, 
illus, paper, 20 cents Pamphlet No 151 is 
a brief discussion of this foremost pioblem 

Goethe and Pharmacy — George Urdang — 
Amentan Institute of the History of Phar- 
macy, 76 p , illus , paper, $2 50 The insti- 
tute’s contribution to the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of the great poet and naturalist 
by the director of the institute Traces the 
great poet’s interest in pharmacy fiom the 
time of his early training in that science to 
late life 

Group Medicine & Health Insurance in 
Action — Robert E Rothenberg, and Karl 
Pickard — Crown, 278 p , illus , $5 00 An ac- 
count of actual experience m prepaid medi- 
cine and group medical practice, this book 
depicts the experience of a group of doctors 
who have been serving more than 14,000 
people for two years 

The Harvard List of Books in Psychology — 
Gordon W Allport and others — Harvard Uni- 
versity PreiS, 77 p, paper, $100 A list of 
612 books which the members of the in- 
structing staflFs of the Departments of Psycho- 
logy and Social Relations in Harvard con- 
sider important and valuable 

Jordan-Burrows Textbook of Bacteriology 
— William Burrows — Saunders, 15th ed , 981 
p , illus , $9 00 Revised and partially re- 
written 

The Mapleton Meteorite — Sharat Kumar Roy 
— Field Museum of Natural History, 10 p, 
illus , paper, 40 cents A general account of 
an iron meteorite found in a corn field in 
Mapleton, Iowa 

The Miracle Drugs — Boris Sokoloff — Ziff- 
Davis, 308 p , illus , $3 00 This book tells 
of tlie background to the new anubiotics and 
sulfonamides, among which are penicillin, 
streptomycin, neomycin, patulin and aureo- 
mycin, and gives the layman information on 
what the new drugs will do so far as scien- 
tists know today 

A New Ant-Thrush from British Guiana — 
Emmet R Blake — Chicago Natural History 
Museum, 2 p , paper, ten cents 

Organization of the American Expeditionary 
Forces — ^Vol I United States Army m the 
World War 1917- 1919 — ^Historical Division of 
the Department of the Army — Gov*t Printing 
Office, 426 p , illus , I3.00 The first of a 


senes of volumes to piescnt a widely rcpic- 
sentative selection of the records believed to 
be essential to a critical study of the history 
of that war 

Policy-Forming Documents American Expe- 
ditionary Forces — ^Vol II United States 
Army in the World War 1917-1919 — ^His- 
torical Division of the Department of the 
Arm> — Gov’t Printing Office, 650 p, illus, 
$4 00 Documents showing the development 
of policy at General Headquarters 

Rehabilitation of the Handicapped A Sur- 
vey of Means and Methods — William H 
Soden, Ed — Ronald, 399 p , $5 00 Articles 
on medical rehabilitation by leaders in the 
different fields 

TV Picture Projection & Enlargement — 
Allan Lytel — Rider, 179 p , illus , $3 30 This 
book with its numerous illustrations, and its 
well integrated subject matter will appeal to 
any one interested m television servicing 

The Use or “Kirksite” for Metal Forming — 
John L Young — Mellon Institute, 4 p , lUus , 
paper, free upon request to Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 

The Vertebrate Body — Alfred Sherwood 
Romer — Saunders, 643 p, illus, $550 A 
college text with considerable paleontological 
background 

The World as I See It — Albert Einstein — 
Philosophical Library, Abridged Ed, 112 p, 
$2 75 A repubhcation of Dr Einstem’s first 
general book Excerpts are compiled of his 
articles, addresses, and pronouncements to 
show his tlioughts on life, the world about 
him, and on his scientific labors 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Dogs Broadcast Reactions 
By Way of Radio Signals 

^ DOGS not only signal by wagging their 
tails at Jackson Laboratory but 3iey broad- 
cast to a scientific radio receiver their brain 
waves, blood pressure and other emotional 
reflexes. 

The canine assistants to the scientists in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, wear a light-weight 
harness carrying a little telemetering in- 
strument that broadcasts by low-powered 
shortwave radio the signals that are picked 
up by a special receiver that writes a rec- 
ord 

When the dog is made angry or afraid 
by meeting another dog or an unusual 
situation, l5e effects that this emotion pro- 
duces can be investigated without tangling 
the animal m a maze of wires as older 
devices required The animal, except for 
the radio pack he carries without trouble, 
is just as free and unencumbered as he 
would be fnskmg about at home 


Part of a piogram on animal psychology 
that IS expected to help to tlirow light on 
why humans act the u ay they do, the 
new brain wave telemetering is being de- 
veloped under the duection of Dr J P 
Scott 

Science News Letfer, September 3, 1949 


Words in Science — 
SEED-SPORE 

^ SEEDS and spores both hold the prom- 
ise of the coming generation of plant life, 
but they are quite different 

A seed contains within its hard coat the 
young embryo and material to support its 
life during the early days It is formed by 
pollen and female plant organ in sexual 
union Even the smallest seed contains many 
thousands of cells 

A spore contains no embryo It is a single 
cell, formed by the cell division of a mother 
spore cell, which is capable of development 
into a new individual It is usually asexual 
Ferns, mosses, fungi and algae are among 
the plants reproduced through spores, not 
seeds 

Science News Letter^ September 3, 1949 


LINCUAPyONE 



is your 

to the World 
In your own hins, aloio ir In a 
snup, yiu can now hani to spoak 

SPANISH •PORTUeUESE 
PREMCH * RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN * MRMAN 


or any of 23 oUlor Ingnaiis by III wotM-fanua 

LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational METHOD 

You leam tho new language by fisfening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hall Linguaphone as a notable 
odvance In simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, collages, 
universities, as an aid to ffuenf speaking. 


Avaalu' ► t 

G I Bit 


rm $ • I a 



SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

LINGUAPHONi INSTITUTE 

31 RCA BUILDING. NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 

r ---.-.a, 

I LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 

I 31 RCA Bldg., New York 20, II. Y. | 

I Send me the FREE Unguophone Book* | 
I I am D.am net □ a World War II Veteron | 

I I want to learn language. | 

I Nome .............. . . ..... I 

I Address. .......... ...... City ........ I 

Si ^ M 
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® SILICA COATING jot the tnstdes of 
uTCamlescent elect) ic light bulbs impioves 
appeal ance and 7 educes glate without sac- 
jificmg light output Veiy fine ulita is used 
and It IS applied by a special pioces^- 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

@ CONVEYOR jo) loading and unload- 
ing trucks, and foi the handling of pack- 
ages within a shop, is made in 10-foot sec- 
tions of aluminum 0 ; magnesium with 1 oli- 
os of a long-weating plastic The 10-foot 
sections which have a load capacity of 500 
pounds, weigh only 31 pounds Sections 
can be hooked togethei m a seties 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

@ RIBBON SOLDER, containing its own 
fiu\, IS the width and thickness of ordinaiy 
binding tape and is ftaUticd by its low 
melting point Heat can be applied to a bit 
of the maieiial at a point to be soldeied 
cithei with a common match ot a soldei- 
tng von, lesultmg in a neat and stiong pint 
Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

^ SAFETY POURING spout, foi use with 
five-pint acid bottles or otie-gallon jugs, has 
an ingenious design which vents an into the 
containei as the liquid is powed out, thus 
eliminating splashing, spilling, and '‘aftei- 



dnp"' It IS a simple device, as shown in the 
pictwe, and /f made of a plastic lesistant to 
mo A chemicals 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

% ANTI-FRAY liquid, easily applied to 
payable fabiics by btush befoie cutting, has 
an advantage ovei eailiei piepai ations joi 
the same pm pose in that it is non-inflam- 


mable tn the dued state, is fast-diying and 
ntiiiial 111 colo) 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

@ TURN-TABLE foi any mbit tthvision 
set, which pom its viewing jiom any por- 
tion without shifting the Jwmtiiie o) lift- 
ing the icceivei , glides on nickpl-platcd ball 
healings and allows even heavy ^ets to be 
tamed easily The steel tuin-table nng has 
a base of wood and felt that piotects any 
table sin face jiom damage 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

^ RADIATION COUNTER, joi use in 
the nuelea) field and in measunng ladto- 
activity, combines the functions of a scal- 
ing unit, a ladiation swvey mttei , a count 
late mctei and a contamination detectoi 
The 24-pound po) table instiument is about 
12 by 10 by 8 5 inches in si:^t 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 

© MAPS that giaphitally simulate the col- 
ois and contoins of the eaitli as the ten am 
appeals jiom high altitudes aie now pio- 
vided foi passengeis by one of the tians- 
cGiitineiital an line companies With them 
the tiaveling public can identify all majoi 
landmaik^ below 

Science News Letter, September 3, 1949 



The aveiage peison, it is said, breathes 
in a pint of water a day 

More than 4,500,000,000 pounds of fish 
were brought into United States ports dur- 
ing 1948 

Aitificial heating is required about eight 
months each year for a large percentage of 
the homes in the United States and Canada 

Plastic films that can be peeled off easily 
have been found useful as a primary bar- 
rier to protect permanent coatings and base 
materials from radioactivity 

The daily requirement of the average 
normal man is 3 5 pounds of food, four 
pounds of water and 34 pounds of air, 
a scientist recently stated 

Of the three principal components of 
food, carbohydrates are abundant, fats, 
while not present in large quantities, are 
I still fairly plentiful, but the supply of pro- 
tein IS strictly limited 
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you CAN BE SURE ...IF iT^Wfestinghouse 



Announcing 6 New Charts on 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


One of the most important ofFerings ever presented by 
Westmghouse School Service is this set of six waU charts 
on nuclear physics To the teacher and student ahke, 
they will prove invaluable m explaining this new science 
and in showing its significance in the world today. 

The charts — hthographed in two colors — are a neces- 
sity in modern science classrooms. Included with each 
set IS a 32-page booklet contaimng supplementary infor- 
mation on nuclear physics. 

The SIX charts are: 

!• Particles of Nuclear Physics: Portrays the ten 
basic particles important in the science of nuclear 
physics. 

2. Structure of the Nucleus: Explains how nuclei 
are put together and charts 635 isotopes of the 
elements. 


3* Nuclear Reactions: Depicts natural and man-made 
nuclear reactions, including nuclear fission. 

4* Tools of the Nuclear Physicist: Poi trays the 
important types of appaiatus for detecting and m- 
ducing nuclear reactions. 

5. Using Nuclear Eneigy: Shows five areas for the 
useful apphcations of atomic energy. 

6- Progress of Nuclear Physics: Charts the major 
theoretical, experimental and engineermg develop- 
ments in nuclear physics. g.ioo 36 

P" School Service, Westiagliouae Electric Corporation, 

I 306 Fourth Ave , Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

I ^ Nuclear Physics Charts. 

\ (Price $1 00 per set ) 

1 n Also send “Teaching Aids”, listing 60 other free and low-cost 

I classroom aids 

NAIVIE^ 

j (Please type or prmt) 

I SCHOOLu- ____ 

ADDRESS 



ouse 


CTTY Z ONE STATE 

Make check or mon^ order payable to WesUn^ouse Eleunc Corporatwru 
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PHYSICS-CHEMISTRY 

New Super Microscope 

A British scientist has constructed a reflecting 
microscope which “sees” the living chemistry of cells with 
mirrors and the invisible light of infra-red rays. 


^ A SUPER microscope that “sees” the 
chemistry of living things, hailed as a 
“revolutionary” advance with applications 
so vast they may not be “fully explored 
in our lifetime,” was reported to the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of 
Science, meeting in Newcastle, England 

This super microscope, called the re- 
flecting microscope because it “sees” with 
mirrors instead of lenses, was constructed 
by Dr C R Burch of Bristol, England. 
Research with it m fleids ranging from 
cancer-fighting to manufacture of syn- 
thetic fabrics like nylon was reported by 
Dr Robert Barer of Oxford University 

Exciting feature of the new microscope 
to scienusts is that with it they can use 
the invisible light of infra-red rays for spec- 
tral analysis and identification of chemicals 
The infra-red absorption spectrum of a 
chemical compound is so characteristic that 
chemists often call it the “fingerprint of 
the molecule” 

With the new reflecting microscope they 
can now detect the presence of a chemical, 
such as penicillin or a vitamin or a cancer- 
causer, inside a livmg cell by its spectral 
“fingerprmt ” In addition they can find what 
part of the cell it is in, and how it may be 
changed structurally by other chemicals in 
the cell 

Fibers of muscles and nerves and also 
of fabrics, such as terylene, the English 
nylon-like material, are being studied with 
this new microscope Changes are being 
detected in the fiber chemicals, according 
to whether the fiber is stretched or un- 
stretched 

The structures of a minute crystal of 
a mold chemical related to pencillm and 
of a crystal of the anti-permcious anemia 
vitamin B 22 are showing themselves thi ough 
spectral analysis of their mirror-magnified 
images 

Instead of lenses, such as ordmary re- 
fracting microscopes have, the reflecting 
microscope made by Dr Burch is equipped 
with a small spherical convex mirror and 
a large asphencal concave mirror to do 
the magnifying job The mirrors are made 
of speculum metal coated with a very thin 
reflecting layer of aluminum Reflecting 
microscopes have been made in several 
countries but some of them are equipped 
with lenses as well as mirrors and some 
do not have asphencal mirrors 

The clearance between the object to be 
viewed and the small mirror of the Burch 
microscope is about an inch and a half, 
or some 13 times the working distance on 
a lens microscope with a similar numeri- 
cal aperture This makes for much easier 


manipulation and permits examination and 
dissection under high magnification of or- 
gans such as the liver, spleen, kidney and 
brain of a living anesthetized animal 
Microscopes, however, are no longer re- 
garded as merely super magnifying glasses, 
Dr Barer pointed out 
“Indeed, with the reflectmg microscope 
we may not always want to look at the 
ordinary appearance of the object at all,” 
he declared 

“It IS quite possible that in future work 
with this instrument we may be content 
to learn about the chemistry of the object 
by observing the behavior of a spot of light 
on a cathode-ray tube screen This is in- 
deed a far cry from the careful visual ob- 
servation of preseived and stained speci- 
mens on which so much knowledge of cell 
structure is based.” 

No reflecting microscopes have yet been 


built in the United States, so far as is 
known Scientists at the National Bureau 
of Standards, however, are enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of “seeing” new 
things with this type microscope and fore- 
see a “rush of energetic research workers” 
into the field 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 
AGRICULTURE 

Cucumber Grafts on Squash 
Grow Faster, Double Yield 

^CUCUMBER Vines grafted on squash 
vines grew much faster than did cucumber 
\ines growing on their own roots The yield 
of cucumbers from grafted vines was 
doubled 

These results of a number of field ex- 
periments are announced by Drs Dontcho 
Kostoff and Manol Stoyloif, of the Bul- 
garian Academy of Sciences 

Primary objective of the experiments 
was to find a way to grow cucumbers 
without irrigation The squash vmes, with 
their stouter growth and deeper-thrusting 
roots, were able to tap moisture levels in 
the soil which the weaker roots of cucum- 
ber vines could not reach 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 



WILD BLACK EYED SUSAN CULTIVATED— The yellow daisy held 
hy Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee, director of the Genetic Experiment Station at 
Smith College, measures seven inches across. Research assistant, Mary Alton 
of Burlington, Ontario, holds in her left hand one of the wild field flowers 
for comparison. In her right hand is the double daisy, a globe of yellow 
petals, developed from the same wild flower. These specimens were developed 
by treating the yellow daisy with colchicene which doubles the chromosomes 
and tends to enlarge the flower* s size and deepen its color. Selection and 
cross-breeding have resulted in several new garden varieties,, 
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AERONAUTICS 

Refueling in Mid-Air 


^ REFUELING long-range planes in mid- 
air may become a relatuelv common prac- 
tice, It was predicted recently by Sir Alan 
J Cobham of England, managing director 
ot Flight Refuelling, Ltd 

Advantages include elimination of the 
necessity of making stops between termi- 
nals to take on gasoline, deci casing the time 
lequired for long flights, and the ability 
to carry heaviei payloads due to the saving 
in weight tioin lesser loads ot fuel 

Refueling in mid-aii is not a new pro- 
cedure American stunt flyers during the 
past two decades have icmamed in the air 
for weeks at a time by mid-air refueling 
The equipment used, however, was some- 
what crude The British company repre- 
sented by Sir Alan has approached the 
problem from a scientific viewpoint, and 
during the past 15 years has succeeded in 
developing equipment that makes mid-air 
refueling more practical 

It was this British company that sup- 
plied the equipment for refueling the U S 
Air Force bombers that took part in the 
recent round-the-world-non-stop flight, and 
also the more recent achievement of an 
English ]et-fighter which lemamed in the 
air for 12 hours 

Flight-refueling systems a-e safe, simple, 
reliable and inexpensive, according to Sir 
Alan The equipment on the plane to be 
refueled consists of fuel lines built into 
the airframe and usually leading to a 
single intake Automatic valves at each 
tank permit the selective filling of indi- 
vidual tanks or any number of tanks 
The pilot of an airliner equipped for 
mid-air refueling merely flies on a straight 
and steady course, the aviation scientist 
explained The flight engineer presses a 
button which lets out a drogue” or spe- 
cially equipped fuel line from the tad of 
the plane A tanker approaches from the 


rear and, with an automatic probe, makes 
the fueling connection The tanks are 
filled automatically and the engineer presses 
another button which reuacts the drogue 
Fuel is transferied under pressure at 
lates up to 300 gallons a minute, but, due 
to the closed system, no leakage occurs 
at any time duiing the operation The Brit- 
ish system is now available to Flight Re- 
fueling, Inc, Danbury, Conn 
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On This Week’s Cover 

^ THE crafty crab spider captures its prey 
in Its long, powerful front legs, concealing 
itself in flowers and leaves and lying in 
wait for its victims 

This spider has the ability to change its 
color so that it will blend with the color 
of Its surioundings Geneially its coloi 
ranges from white to yellow, and it has 
a few darker mai kings on its body to help 
camouflage it 

It’s called a crab spider because it runs 
sidewise like a crab when it is disturbed 
When it IS pulled fiom its hiding place, 
it Will hang on by spinning a fine line 
of beautiful silk that glistens in the sun- 
light 

Science News Lelter, September 10, 1949 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Elect FIDO Developer Head 
Of British Science Group 

^A SCIENTIST who helped develop the 
fog-fighting system that saved the lives of 
countless American fliers during World 
War 11 has just been elected to one of the 
highest positions m British science 
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The new piesident of die Biitish Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Brig Gen Sir Haiold Haitley, served as 
a scientific advisei to the Petroleum Wa - 
faie Department and was concerned with 
the development of FIDO (fog, intensive 
dispersal of), which used con ti oiled flies 
to clear the fog ovei landing fields This 
system was used on Ameiican and Biitish 
airports in England during the war to 
clear landing fields foi letmning fliers It is 
now expenmentally m use at some Ameri- 
can airpoits 
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POPULATION 

Population Needs Curbing 

If Eastern countries would restrain their high birth 


rate to the pace set 
no danger of starving for th 

> THE uoild will not star\c due to in- 
adequate food production if population in- 
creases as It does m Western countries. Sir 
John Russell, leading agricultural expert 
and diiector of tamed Rothamsted experi- 
mental station, told the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at New- 
castle, England, in his presidential address 

But the world’s food can easily be out- 
stripped locally if the high birth lates of 
Eastern countries prevail, he warned If 
Standards of living such as in the United 
States, Europe and other western areas are 
desired, the rest of the wmrld must adopt 
population restiaints, such as birth control, 
he intimated 

Gieat increases in food pioduction have 
resulted from the application of science to 
agriculture, Sir John told his fellow' scien- 
tists Whereas a food pioducer can feed 
four to five people under the old system 
of agriculture, modern methods can feed 
about 15 to 20 persons pei farmei, pio- 
\ided the industrial civilization gives him 
the mechanized tools with which the up- 
to-date farmer can wmrk 

There are on the average only about 
one and one-half acres of land per person 
in the w'orld used to produce food, wdiereas 


Western world, there would be 
world. 

incentues The leplacement of ciaftsman- 
ship by mechanization is inducing in agn- 
cultuie, as in industry, a flight fiom labor 
In many cases now' the problem is not so 
much to increase output as to maintain 
markets and reduce hours of w'Oik Happily, 
in spite of modern tendencies, a stiong sense 
of indi\ idual responsibilit\' in regard to 
hungry peoples still surMves among food 
producers ” 

Great as are the powers of science, he 
w'arned, they are of only limited help in 
the case of human problems, such as popu- 
lation control “Science can do much to 
overcome material difficulties and, better 
still, to satisfy man’s thirst foi know'ledge 
of the universe in wdiich he lives,” he said 
“It can insist continuously on our high 
duty to seek out the truth fearlessly and 
honestly, and having found what w'e be- 
lieve to be the truth, to proclaim it — but 
in all humility, and recognizing that we 
may be wrong Apart from that, science 
can give little guidance in those great 
moral and spiritual problems which he at 
the root of our most seiious tioubles today 
It opens up many possible ways of life 


but gives no help in choosing which to 
follow. It deals with the facts of existence 
but not with the values of existence It 
gues some light to them that sit m dark- 
ness, but It has little consolation for those 
m the shadow of death and it does not 
guide our feet into the wav of peace 
“Even if science should make large scale 
fighting wars impossible it can do little 
against the more subtle wars by infiltra- 
tion It offers us great possessions but as 
the old aristocracy knew, great possessions 
iraplv great personal responsibilities De- 
mocracies still have this to learn” 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 
AERONAUTICS 

Navy Gunners’ Skill Against 
Fast Target to be Tested 

^ THE effectiveness of Navy anti-aircraft 
gunners in bringing to earth pilotless, radio- 
controlled targets, traveling at speeds w'cll 
up to that of sound, is to be tested soon 
The speedy target will be the Navw’s plane- 
Iike, ram-jet powered KDM-1, bmit by the 
Glenn L Martin Company of Baltimore 
This Martin KDM-1 ultra-high-speed tar- 
get drone resembles the ordinary jet-pro- 
pelier fighter with a lance-hke projection 
tiom Its nose, but is smaller It has svvept- 
back wings and a horizontal tailpiece Its 
engine, how'ever, is to the rear and under 
the bomb-shaped body It is the ram-jet 
t5pe, unable to operate until its earner has 
a speed of some 300 miles an hour and the 
engine can gather in enough air to cause 


there exist about five acres per head that 
might be used so far as climate is con- 
cerned One great pioblem is to bung the 
unused three and one-half acres undei culti- 
\ a Don 

“The limit to the W'orld’s food produc- 
tion at any time is set by the efficiency of 
the plant as a ti anstoi mei of radiant 
energy,” he said “At piesent this does not 
exceed 5% and, reckoned on the basis of 
the amount of food produced, it is much 
less Whethei this can evei be raised, 
wdiether w'e can ever do more than increase 
the proportion of assimilation products 
useful as food, cannot be said But the pies- 
ent limitations to food production utiliza- 
tion of 7% to 10% only of the earth’s sur- 
face, conversion by the animal of 10% to 
25% only of its food into human food, 
and fixation by the plant of no more than 
5% of the radiant energy it receives These 
are all challenges to agricultuial science — 
which its workers are vigorously taking 
up ” 

Sir John warned that food will not be 
produced m the world merely as a sense 
of duty 

“If more food is needed, more work 









must be done,” he said “Food producers 
will labor to obtain a surplus for the out- 
side world only on a condition that they 
axe provided with adequate appliances and 


SPEEDY TARGET DRONES — These wtll be used by the Navy to simulate 
maneuvers of the fastest fighter planes in order to sharpen the eyes of the 
anti-aircraft gunners of the surface fleet. 
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proper combustion 

To get the drone into the air and give 
It sufficient speed to permit the engine to 
operate, another plane is used At proper 
speed and altitude, the KDM-1 is fired 
and released From that point on, the target 
is on Its own except for the radio-controls, 
operated at will from the eaith below 
Upon exhaustion of its fuel, die KDM-1 
noses up sharply, a parachute is released 
and the target drops gently into the water 
over which it has been flying Experience 
shows that any damage that may occur is 
only slight, and the target drone can be 
readily made available for another flight 
Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 


MINERALOGY 

Air Is Mined for Millions 
In Precious Metals 

THE air is being mined for a million 
dollars and more worth of gold, silver and 
other metals 

A Los Angeles chemist, Walter A 
Schmidt, told how it’s done at the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources at 
Lake Success, N Y 

Valuable quantities of minerals, precious 
and otherwise, are released into the air 
as industrial wastes, Mr Schmidt explained 
Smoke from improvident factories may be 
worth a fortune, he stated 

Industrial plants which have taken 
measures to recover these minerals have 
been well repaid 

Here are some of the findings reported 
by the chemist 

“One smelter recovers more than |1,000,- 
000 a year m gold, silver and copper out 
of the gases from 12 multiple-hearth 
roasters 

“One mint recovers more than $100 a 
year in gold and silver from the gases venti- 
lating Its refining furnaces 

“One lead smelter recovers more than 
$300 a year in lead and silver out of the 
gases from 10 sintering machines” 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

English Is Most Popular 
Scientific Language 

^ ENGLISH IS now the most widely used 
language for scientific articles, pushmg Ger- 
man and French into the background 

More than half, 57%, of all scientific 
articles are now published in English, 
Fletcher S Boig, professor of chemistry at 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass , 
found m a survey of scientific periodicals 
and articles 

Russian, which was of slight importance 
as a scientific language 20 years ago, now 
follows French and German as an im- 
portant language of science 

Science News Letter, September IQ, 1949 



17. N. SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE— Carter Goodrich (center), professor 
of economics at Columbia University, New York, and programme director 
of UNSCCUR, discusses programme with, left to right: Antoine Goldet, 
director of the 17. JV. Department of Economic Affairs; 5, 5. Bhatnagar, 
secretary to the Government of India, Department of Scientific Research; 
Fairfield Osborn, president of New York Zoological Society; and Colin G, 
Clark, director of the Australian Bureau of Industry. 


CHEMISTRY 

Fertilizer from Dead Sea 


^ THE Book of Moses and modern tech- 
nology have joined forces to extract “in- 
exhaustible” quantities of fertility from the 
Dead Sea, resource experts were told at 
Lake Success, N Y 

An Israeli potash company is using aerial 
photography and solar energy to realize po- 
tentialities hinted at in the parable of Lot’s 
w ife The curiosity that proved so fatal 
to that ancient lady is being coupled with 
the chemical ingenuity of Israeli’s chem-^ 
ists to produce large quantities of three^ 
other elements in addition to pillars of 
table salt 

The most important of these is potash 
which is used as a fertilizer According to 
Dr M R Bloch of the Palestine Potash 
Company “the Dead Sea contains some 
2,000,000,000 tons of potash and is a prac- 
tically mexhaustible source of salt, mag- 
nesium, and bromine” 

The biblical link was made by Dr Bloch 
at a mineral section meeting of the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources, “I 
believe that chapters 14 to 21 of the first 
book of Moses should be reread in the light 
of modern experience,” he said “It is pos- 
sible that the passage describes happenings 
in the vicinity of an important salt-supply 


center for a Babylonian empire ” 

This biblical area has been carefully 
mapped from the air The survey showed 
two natural formations where the Dead 
Sea brine is evaporated as if in a huge 
shallow dishpan Using specially constructed 
pans to “harvest” the minerals left after 
the heat of the sun has evapo ated the 
water content, the chemists then refine out 
the potash, salt, and the other compo- 
nents By these techniques, vast quantities 
of fertilizer and valued minerals will be 
extracted from the Dead Sea Vast enough, 
Dr Bloch thinks, “to sustain a consider- 
able advance m the standard of life in 
the world,” 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

Much of the hoysehau used in stuffing 
furniture comes from the manes and tails 
of wild horses m Aigentma, after the hair 
gets to America it is curled by a laboiious 
hand process 

Much commeicial fish is now filleted and 
skinned by machinery, i educing the labor 
involved in fish processing, all parts of the 
fish not reaching the human market find 
their m|:p feed or fertilizer 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Rituals Help Hold Family 

The ceremonies which become a part of family 
life increase its happiness. They are most common among 
better-to-do families. 

^FAMILY rituals — those little acts that the home a package of gifts of candy, fruit, 
whole family get together and take part in and so on to the family each Saturday 
every day, every week or once a year — are Some make a ritual of listening to cer- 
important in holding the family together tain programs on the radio each week 
and increasing its happiness This is the One interesting ritual is reported thus 
conclusion of Drs James H S Bossard and “I was in my last year in High School 
Eleanor S Boll, of the William T Carter when the depression came Our family was 
Foundation, University of Pennsylvania, hit by it I succeeded m getting a summer 
from a study of some 400 cases job to help out The fiist Saturday I 

Not every family has its own private worked, Daddy and I came home at about 
ceremonies, they found, but those that do the same time (10 o’clock) in the evening 
sometimes observe them very faithfully and I remember that I fried some eggs and 
they are of a great variety made some coffee for us that night While 

In one family there is a reading of the we ate, we talked about our experiences 
poem, “The Night Before Christmas,” at work, then we put oui weekly wages 
every year on Christmas Eve The ceremony on the table and, with mother coming m, 
has become more and more elaboiate with we planned our expenditures for the week 
the passing years Lights are extinguished ahead Thus began a practice which has 
and candles lighted Refreshments aie continued at our house ever since Every 
served No one of the family would ever Saturday night, we meet in the kitchen of 
miss the occasion our home at 10 o’clock Eggs are fiied. 

In another family, a ritual is made of and coffee or cocoa is served Then we 

the washing of hair on Thursday evening talk — about our work, experiences of the 

One father makes a ceiemony of taking past week, the family income, oui plan 



FISHERIES EXPERTS IN INFORMAL DISCUSSION— This group of 
experts on fisheries got together between meetings of UNSCCUR. They are, 
left to right: Lionel A. Walford, U. S., chiefs Branch of Fishery Biology, 
Fish & Wildlife Service; Andrew Lyle Pritchard, Canada, director of Fish 
Culture Development, Department of Fisheries, Michael Graham, United 
Kingdom, director of Fishery Research, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries; 

Goldschmidt, Z7. N, Secretariat; Sutider Lai Hora, India, director of 
Zoological Survey; Ahmad N<iZtr, of Pakistan, and C. Botteman of The 

ffetherl0nds^ 


for family expenditures, and other mat- 
ters of family importance Often these fam- 
ily sessions last until after one o’clock Six 
years ago, I was married, but mv husband 
and I have kept our weekly date with 
mother and dad None of us ever let any- 
thing interfere with these Saturday night 
get-togethers They surelv ha\e become a 
ritual m the life of our families ” 

The study included 156 families from 
lower, middle, and upper class, selected 
from among patrons of a social settlement, 
a public school m a middle-class suburban 
distnct and the Junior League and Social 
Register 

Family rituals increase in number, var- 
letv, richness and willing cooperation by 
mdnidual family members as one moves 
upward m the social scale, it was found 
“The lower class is one m w'hich there 
is little connection with the past,” the in- 
vestigators obseived “The present is com- 
posed of individuals crowded into a space 
too small for comfort The religion is pre- 
dominantly Catholic The economic situa- 
tion IS not one of aflSuence Children see 
little of anything in their families to stimu- 
late a desire to perpetuate what they see 
Opportunities for emotional satisfactions in 
the home are few, even for the adults The 
rituals arising from these situations are, 
for the most part, rituals of expediency, to 
keep the home going, and to facilitate 
escape from home into a more exciting or 
promising outside world” 

The middle class is more comfortably 
situated There is enough physical space to 
permit of frequent family get-togethers 
The upper class is guarding a way of 
life which IS considered by them, and many 
others, to be the desirable way of life They 
have the time, for the most pai t the wealth, 
and the physical surroundings m which 
they can perpetuate it Rituals in this upper 
class group are more formalized and are 
mo-'e easily handed on from one genera- 
tion to the next than in the other classes. 

A complicating factor is the fact that 
large families, it was. observed, tend to en- 
courage rituals more than small families 
And large families are found near the bot- 
tom of the economic scale, where the scale 
of living tends to hamper the tendency 
The study is reported in the American 
Sociological Review 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Those Who Learn Fast 
Can Remember More 

^ THOSE who learn faster also remember 
more. Dr George H Zimny, of Loyola 
University, reported to the American Psy- 
chological Association m Denver, Colo , 
as a result of tests of speed of learning and 
amount retained conducted on 56 students. 

The material learned was 15 meaningful 
but logically unconnected four-letter nouns 
Science News Letter, September TO, 1949 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Very Few Pennies Saved by 
Buying Paper Bound Books 

^ BUYING a book without the heavy 
cover would only sa\e you a few cents, a 
publishing official states 

F Ronald Mansbndge of the American 
branch of the Cambridge Unuersity Press 
savs that there would be little saving to 
you if you could buy regular editions of 
books with only paper covers Mr Mans- 
bndge’s views are gi\en in the purnal, 
Science (Aug 5), in answer to an Ameri- 
can scientist’s complaint about the high cost 
of scientific books 

John R LowTy of General Foods Cor- 
poration, Hoboken, N J , wTote to the 
journal suggesting that paper-covered books 
might help cut the cost (See SNL, Sept 
3 p 153) 

“The saving in most instances would 
amount to only a few cents,” declares Mr 
Mansbndge This, he explains, is because 
most of the job of binding a book has 
to be done regardless of the type of cover 

As for the price of books, Mr Mansbndge 
has some further comments Book prices 
are up, but they haven’t doubled, and the 
cost of manufacturing books has in recent 
years 

“I believe that books show a smaller 
increase in price ov er the prices of ten 
years ago than almost any other com- 
modity on the market,” he concluded 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Fourth New Comet of 
1949 Has Been Spotted 

^ A NEW comet, fourth of the year and 
second one to tlie credit of South African 
astronomer E L Johnson, was discovered 
Aug 24 

Far too faint to be seen by the naked eye 
and too far south in the sky for many 
American telescopes, ^thc new comet was 
spotted by Mr Johnson from the Union 
Observatory at Johannesburg First new 
comet of 1949 was also discovered by Mr 
Johnson in May 

Of fourteenth magnitude, the comet was 
first spotted in the southern constellation of 
Capneornus, the horned goat It was mov- 
ing south and west in the sky and is now 
believed to be in the constellation of Micro- 
scopium, the microscope 
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GEOLOGY 

Mexico’s New “Volcano” 
Has Several Possibilities 

^ THE shepherd who was treated in 
Mexico for burns said to have come from 
a new volcano rising out of the earth 
southeast of Mexico City may have been 
the discoverer of volcanic Mexico’s newest 


erupting mountain But there are seveial 
possibilities 

One IS that he was too familiar with 
the story of Dionisio Pulido, a Mexican 
farmer whose corn field sprouted the now- 
famed Pancutm volcano only six years ago 

Only about two years ago, reports came 
of another “Pancutm,” this one in Veia 
Cruz state The “\olcana” was a fuma- 
lole, a hole from which gases or fumes 
issue And the reports, which momentarily 
excited earth scientists, weie merely de- 
signed to get publicity and attract touiists 

But Mexico will, scientist beheve, have 
other “corn field lolcanoes” using out of 
the earth as dramatically as Pancutm One 
authority, Dr Fred M Bullard of the 
University of Texas, has traced the de- 
velopment of Mexico’s volcanoes and savs 
there will be more But his theory puts the 
appearance of the next one along about 
two centuries from now' 
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AGRICULTURE 

Irrigation by Sprinkler 
System Best on Sandy Land 

^TPiE sprinkler system for irrigating farm 
crops and orchards is often prefeiable to 
the ordinary ditch irrigation where it is 
necessary to save^ water, particularly on 
sandy or steeply sloping lands in cultivated 
crops 

This IS one conclusion in a lepoit of the 
U S Bureau of Reclamation on sprinkler 
irrigation Copies may he obtained from 
the U S Government Printing Office It 
is a comprehensive report, covering present 
sprinkler systems in use, particularly m the 
Northwest and m Texas 

The sprinkler system applies water from 
overhead from perforated pipes, or from 
rotary spimklers much like those long used 
on lavvns Its application to commercial 
crops has been rapidly increasing during 
the past decade or so Its advantage is that 
the water is applied evenly over the entire 
surface, gradually sinking into the soil 
to the depths requiied to be a\ailable to 
plant roots 

In ordmarv commercial irrigation, water 
is distributed to the fields w’here needed 
by open ditches, and then permitted to flow 
betw>’een crop row's usually at right angles 
to the ditch Soils near the ditch absoib 
an oversupplv of water, while soil farther 
aw'av may get too little Much water also 
is lost by sinking deep in the soil where 
It IS of little immediate value to ordinal y 
crops 

The sprinkler system brings mto irri- 
gated crop production land where the ditch 
system can not be used because of terrain 
Also no land is utilized for ditches, being 
therefore available for crops The report 
points out economic problems that must 
be taken into consideration in determining 
which system to use On land w'here either 
could be used, cost is the principal factor 
Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 



GENERAL SCIENCE 

Plan Science Organization 
For Marshall-Aided Areas 

^ BEGINNING steps have been taken to- 
ward a scientific leseaich oiganization for 
backing up the economic cooperation of 
Western European countiies 

Technological investigations upon de- 
velopments in coal, peat, tide power, wind 
power, and othei large and w'lde-spread 
industrial applications of science are 
planned 

Organized under the chairmanship of 
Di Alexander King of the British gov- 
ernment science office in London, the tech- 
nical cooperation woiking party is a part 
of the OEEC, the oiganization for Euro- 
pean economic coopeiation of the Western 
European countiies aided by the Marshall 
Plan 

The first actual international investiga- 
tion IS alieadv undeiway in Holland, where 
a blast furnace is being devoted to a study 
of the iuminositv of flames in the furnace 
in W'hich oxygen-enuched blast is being 
used Biitish, Swedish and French engi- 
neers are working with Dutch specialists 
and facilities in this case 

Making liquid fuel out of coal and gas 
out of peat are high on the list of projects 
planned for inquiry 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Second Largest Telescope 
Ahead of Schedule 

^ THE second largest telescope in the 
world, being built at the Univeisity of 
California’s Lick Obseivatoiy at Mount 
Hamilton, Calif, will go into operation 
two years ahead of schedule Purchase of 
a 120-inch mirror cast in 1933 to test the 
design for the giant 200-inch Palomar tele- 
scope makes this possible 

Lick’s new' 120-inch minor is now in a 
w'arehouse in San Jose near there, after a 
400-mile truck trip from Pasadena It will 
remain m the warehouse until the dome 
at Lick Obseivatory is completed The 
120-mch niirroi was purchased fiom the 
California Institute of Technology, but 
has never been used because of a change 
in test proceduie there 

The original design for the Lick tele- 
scope called for the conventional solid disk 
mirror Recent tests at Palomar, proving 
beyond doubt the practicality of the new' 
200-inch design, led University of Cali- 
fornia astionomers to purchase the 120- 
inch test mirror of the same design 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 
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AERONAUTICS 

Freezing Process Aids 
Removal of Plane Blades 

^ THEY are freezing them off m Eng- 
land that IS, the) are lemoving airplane 
p’-opeller wood blades from then steel hubs 
bv a low tempeiature process 

These laminated wood blades aie screwed 
into w'hat is called a steel ferrule, by which 
they aie fastened to the propeller boss in 
the engine shaft, and are tightly fastened 
with a special cement Because great force 
is required to break the cement in trying 
to unscrew the blades, an easier piocess 
was desired 

Fiigidaire engineers in Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, are responsible for the new process, 
according to Frigidaire Division of Geneial 
Motors, Dayton, Ohio Their suggestions 
were made to the Air Screw Company, of 
Weybridge, which has many occasions to 
remo\ c wood blades from their ferrules 
The new process is based on the fact that 
wood con ti acts about thiee times as much 
as steel when tempeiatures aie reduced 
A special cooling cabinet is used Its 
well-msulated chamber will hold eight pro- 
pellers at a time Low temperature is pro- 
vided by a one horse-powder air-cooled com- 
pressor Between six and eight hours are 
lequired for the majority of blades to 
shrink sufficiently to allows them to be 
easily removed from their hubs 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Pluck Molting Rabbits 
For Best Wool Is Advice 

^ HERE is a tip for those who raise rab- 
bits for w^ool most top-grade wool is ob- 
tained from an Angora rabbit by plucking 
the animal w^hcn it is molting 
There is no significant difference be- 
tween the total amounts of wool obtained 
during a year by plucking, clipping or 
shearing, irrespective of whether it is har- 
vested eveiy 10 weeks or at the time of 
molt. But in the production of top-quality 
w^ool, the method and time of harvest do 
make a difference, experiments conducted 
by the U S Department of Agriculture at 
Beltsville, Md , show' 

When the wool is clipped or sheared 
every 10 weeks, only about 35% is top- 
quality wool, when the wool is harvested 
during molting season, about 55% is of 
No 1 grade. Dr Thora Plitt Hardy and 
Ethel H. Dolnick of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry found When the wool is 
plucked, however, the percentage of top- 
grade wool is the highest of all 


The w^ool, found to grow irregularly, 
averages about 027 inch per day 
Irrespective of these findings, however, 
breeders mav still prefer to clip or shear 
Angora rabbits so as to save time m har- 
vesting the wool Or they may still harvest 
it at 10-vveek intervals lather than trouble 
to examine the rabbits periodically to dis- 
cover the exact time of molt 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Work on isolating Fatty 
Chemical Present in Cancer 

^ FIRST steps toward isolating in puie 
form a fattv chemical believed involved in 
cancer development and possibly indicating 
a germ or virus cause of cancer have been 
taken by Dis N Waterman and L C 
Ebelmg at the Netherland Cancer Insti- 
tute at Amsterdam 

Reporting their progress in the journal, 
Science (Sept 2), they state that the chemi- 
cal IS an antigen discovered by other scien- 
tists some years ago The antigen was 
previously repoited able to call up in rab- 
bits’ bodies antibodies specific against it, 
acting in this respect like a geim or virus 
The Amsterdam scientists report their 
work in the hope that it may help others 
to determine the chemical nature of the 
fatty substance If this is done, they state 
that they believe “an important piece of 
work w ill have been performed ” 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 
CHEMISTRY 

Permanent Flame-Proofing 
Doesn’t Affect Fabric 

^ COTTON and rayon fabrics which 
won’t burst into flames when lighted, yet 
look the same and feel the same, should be 
av^adable within the next three months 
No matter how many times these ma- 
terials are washed at home or cleaned, they 
can now be made to stay fireproof when 
treated with a new chemical announced by 
die Dupont Company 
The exact chemical composition of the 
compound is being kept a secret because 
patents have not yet been issued, but it is 
known that the chemical is a solution of 
titanium and antimony salts 
Titanium dioxide and titanium hydrox- 
ide, and antimony oxide and antimony oxy- 
chloride are compounds which are known 
to produce a flame-proofing effect 
It IS claimed that the compound reacts 
chemically with the molecule of cellulose 
m rayon or cotton, but does not change 
the Size of the fiber. Nor does it make 
the fabric stiff or hard 
Expected to be particularly good for cur- 
tains and bedspreads, dangerous fire haz- 
ards in the home, the new discovery is 
trade-named “Erifon” 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Brain Waves Found Linked 
To Voluntary Movements 

^ A LINK has been found between the 
alpha rhythm brain waves and voluntary 
muscular movements in experiments con- 
ducted at the Neuropsychiatnc Research 
Center, Whitchurch Hospital, Cardiff, and 
reported in the scientific journal, Nvture 
(Aug 27) 

The alpha rhythms are electric signals 
broadcast bv the brain cells themselves 
while the body is at rest The rhythm is 
ordmaril) interrupted by use of the eyes 
m vision 

Simultaneous recordings were made of 
the alpha rhythm and of the openmg of 
the eye in response to an auditory signal 
It was found that the eye tends to open 
at the time of the peak of the alpha rhythm 
which occurs about every tenth of a sec- 
ond 

Similar results were obtained for other 
voluntary movements 

These results indicate that voluntary 
muscular movements are influenced by the 
electrical rhythms of the brain, is the con- 
clusion of the inv estigators, Drs G O Kib- 
bler, J L Boreham and D Richter 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Height Children Will 
Grow To Is Predicted 

^ HOW tall a growing child will be when 
he is grown up is now being predicted 
to within a quarter of an inch by scientists 
at Stanford University 

The predictions, useful in treating ab- 
normal growth and for reassuring parents 
and youngsters, are based on the relation 
between human growth patterns and the 
development, or maturation, of the skele- 
ton 

Sex, age in years and present height are 
considered in relation to the maturation 
of the skeleton When this last is within 
one year of the age in years, the height 
prediction is given by tables developed by 
Dr Nancy Bayley of the university’s school 
of medicine 

She and Dr Leona M Bayer of the school 
of medicine report eight cases m which 
the adult heights came out to wuthm one- 
quarter of an inch of the heights predicted 
while the patients were children 

The doctors emphasize in their report 
to the Stanford Medical Bulletin that the 
predictions are only a statement of poten- 
tial not a piomisc When growth or 
maturation or both are disturbed, the poten- 
tial may never be realized 

The height predictions arc useful in cases 
of retarded or accelerated growth for tell- 
ing whether treatment by diet, thyroid 
extract and male or female hormones is 
being effective 
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CHEMISTRY 

'Soapless Soaps' Do Many Jobs 


Advantages of synthetic detergents over soap are 
that they save time and energy in cleaning and are effec- 
tive cleaners in all kinds of water. 


By ANN E. EWING 

^ “SOAPLESS soaps,” the cleaning agents 
which often look like soap, act like soap, 
but aren’t really soap at all, are making 
household chores easier and less time con- 
suming 

Rings no longer appear on the bathtub 
and washbowl 

Dishes and glasses aie rinsed dry and 
sparkling clean 

Woolens are washed m one-fifth the 
time formerly required, in cool water with 
no matting 

Rugs, upholstery and woodwork are 
quickly and easily shampooed 

Saving time and elbow grease, the soap- 
less soaps are also known as synthetic de- 
tergents Biggest advantage of these com- 
petitors to soap is that they clean effectively 
in all kinds of water — hot or cold, hard 
or soft, fresh or sea 

Soap, somewhat similar to that we know 
today, IS known to have first been made 
by the Romans from tallow and beech 
ashes Until about 30 years ago it was un- 
disputed champion for a cleaner world 

Drawbacks of Soap 

But there are many disad\ antages to 
using soap It is practically insoluble in 
cold water. It is decomposed in acid solu- 
tions It forms a soft, gummy residue by 
combining with the lime or magnesium 
salts found in hard water 

Many of these disad\ antages are not too 
objectionable m the home In industry, 
however, there arc certain operations which 
are preferably carried out m acid solution, 
m the presence of metallic salts, or in cold 
water These special problems spurred the 
search for substitutes, synthetic detergents 

The word detergent is not new — it’s 
just one which for a long time w’^ent un- 
used Actually, a detergent is any agent 
which assists in cleaning Soap was the 
most familiar example until the shortage 
of fats during the war gave the synthetic 
detergents their big chance 

Soaps and synthetic detergents aie 
cleansing agents because they have the 
ability to “wet” a surface, to remove for- 
eign material from that surface and to 
keep the removed material from resettling 
on the surface 

Dirt or soil is the most usual foreign 
material found m the home. It is a com- 
bination of substances which are soluble 
in water, and hence offer no problem, and 
substances which are insoluble in water, 
mostly particles whicli are more or less 


oily Removing these particles from a sur- 
face, then, is the cleaning problem 

In order for a soap or synthetic detergent 
solution to remove these oily particles, it 
must first wet them Water alone will not 
do the trick, because of its high surface 
tension Floating a needle on water, or 
examining the shape of a drop of water 
on a polished surface demonstrates the 
fact that the surface of water acts like an 
extremely thin elastic covering 

“Wetter Water 

Certain materials will reduce the surface 
tension of water These are known as sur- 
face active agents, and both soap and syn- 
thetic detergents are examples Their ability 
to make water “v\etter” has been startlingly 
demonstrated by the duck which sinks in 
water to which a detergent has been 
added The thin coating of oil which traps 
air beneath the feathers to keep the duck 
afloat is wetted and the duck sinks in 
water. 

Getting something clean depends not only 
on getting it wet, but also on removing 
the particles from the surface, known as 


emulsifying An emulsion is a fine suspen- 
sion of one liquid m another, such as the 
butter fat in fresh milk Dirty dishwater 
is also an emulsion — of fine dirt and oil 
particles m sudsy water 

The third requiiement for cleaning, keep- 
ing the removed particles in suspension, is 
known as dispersion These thiee proper- 
ties, wetting, emulsifying and dispersing 
are dependent upon surface activity 
The molecules of the surface active 
agents, soap and synthetic detei gents, can 
be thought of as similai to minute tadpoles 
Odd little tadpoles, to be sure, with a tad 
which hates watei and a head which loves 
water' 

When a detergent, either soap or syn- 
thetic, dissolves in watei the molecules al 
the surface have then heads, water-loving, 
pointed toward the w^ater This leaves the 
tads pointing away from it, where they 
are m an excellent position to attach them- 
selves to ody dirt 

Water-Dirt Link 

Thus the detergent molecules are the 
link between dirt and the water which is 
used to rinse it away They allow a thm 
wedge of water to come between the dirt 
and Its adheiing surface, preventing diem 
from sticking to each other 

By varying the materials from which the 



ADVANTAGE OF SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS— Soapless soaps in the 
left beaker give plenty of suds, even tn hard water, while soap forms gummy 

curds in the right beaker^ 
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SUDSY BATH — Children play with 
happy smiles in billowy suds when 
synthetic detergent is added to their 
bath water* 

synthetic detergents are made, they can be 
tailored to do a specific ]ob They are used 
in toothpastes because they taste better 
than soap, for bubble baths because some 
types will foam in any kind of water, in 
automatic laundries because other types 
give maximum cleanliness with a mini- 
mum of suds, in mouth washes because 
still other types have antiseptic properties, 
and for food prepaiations because yet an- 
other variety is tasteless and odorless 
Street cleaners are finding the new prod- 
ucts helpful for their jobs Grease and oil 
which remains untouched by ordinary 
water is out of harm’s way when as little 
as five pounds of synthetic detergent is 
added to the water tank 
Addition to the synthetic detergents of 
certain materials, known as builders, makes 
It possible for the product to compete on 
a price basis with soap A builder is a sub- 
stance which has little cleaning action itself, 
but which improves the cleansing action of 
the detergent Most of the synthetic deter- 
gents available today in stores contain these 
builders 

The dry cleaning industry uses synthetic 
detergents in solvents and in mixtures for 
spotting In painting, surface active agents 
help to produce a better bond between the 
coating and the surface 
Synthetic detergents can be used in 
smaller quantities than soap If a certain 
amount will do the job, twice that amount 
will NOT do it twice as well Doubling 
the effective quantity may actually decrease 
the washing efficiency 
Before the war, soapless soaps represented 
only about one percent of American wash- 
ing materials Today, they represent 15%, 
an even more significant gam than these 
figures would indicate because the use of 


all types of cleaning compounds has in- 
creased greatly in the last ten years 
The fats from which soaps and some 
synthetic detergents are made are an es- 
sential part of our diet In many parts of 
the wmrld there is a shortage of fats so 
serious as to be a famine The increased 
use of synthetic detergents from peti oleum 
releases some of the fats for use as food 


which would otherwise be used to make 
soap 

Samples of these soapless soaps, with ex- 
pet iments you can do yomself, ate available 
fjom Science Set vice Wtite Science Set vice, 
1719 N St, NW, Washington 6, D C , 
jot one of these \tts, enclosing only 50 
cents 
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MEDICINE 

A-Bomb Can Speed Cancer 


> A SHORTER life and earlier appear- 
ance of cancer are likely to be the fate of 
atom bomb survivors. Dr Egon Lorenz of 
the U S National Cancer Institute de- 
claied at the Gordon Research Cancer Con- 
ference held m New London, N H, spon- 
sored by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sci'cnce 

He refeired to “extensive animal research 
at the National Cancer Institute and else- 
where” as basis for his statement 

Dr Lorenz disagrees with “people m 
responsible positions” who have recentlv 
been quoted as saying that the hazards of 
an atomic bomb explosion are comparable 
to other hazards of war and therefore there 
is no need to be alarmed over them 

“There is a vast different as far as effects 
later m life are concerned,” he stated 
“Usually the survivors of an explosion by 
ordinary bombs or incendiaries may, in the 
vast majority, not expect any special ill- 
effects later m life True, some may be 
crippled by loss of limb but they will ad- 
just and they will be able to live their full 
life expectancy 

“In other words, the body will forget 
the injury received and the individual will 
live on as though the injury had never 
happened This, unfortunately, is not true 
m an atomic bomb explosion in which the 
body IS exposed to penetrating radiation 
The body wll remember the injury re- 
ceived ” 

A definite correlation between total dose 
of radiation and life span was shown in 
experiments in which the whole bodies of 
animals were exposed to radiation, as they 
would be m case of an atomic bomb ex- 
plosion, for a short time The time of ex- 
posure was a matter of minutes No experi- 
ments were done with exposure time com- 
parable to that of an atomic bomb which 
is of the order of a millionth of a second, 
Dr Lorenz explained 

‘The greater the exposure at a given 
age, the more the life span is shortened,” 
Dr Lorenz reported. 

“This, in severe cases, may mean a loss 
of many years of life Furthermore, in the 
species of animals used, cancer occurred at 
an earlier age than m non-irradiated con- 
trol animals Again, like the shortening of 
life span, this shifting of the cancer age 
to a younger age is also dependent on the 
amount of radiation received, which in 


some animals is quite small — so small, in 
fact, that probably very little immediate 
effect IS noticed” 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Prejudiced People Have 
Distorted Memory of Events 

^ CHILDREN who are highly prejudiced 
against foreigners or minority groups have 
a biased or distorted memory of tilings that 
happen to them and of stones read to 
them, the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in Denver Colo, learned from a 
report by Dr Else Frenkel-Brunswik, of 
the University of California 
After listening to a story dealing with 
school children’s attitudes toward new- 
comers and stressing aggressn eness versus 
friendliness and protectiveness, the preju- 
diced children remembered the aggresswe 
characters in the story, the unprejudiced 
children recalled the friendly characters 
A fight was, m fact, the only incident 
remembered from the story by 42% of the 
prejudiced children Only 8% of the un- 
prejudiced children were so exclusively im- 
p-essed by the fight 
The prejudiced are inclined to lose sight 
of the overall picture of what the story 
was about and remember only isolated 
phrases or details Once they have formed 
an idea of the story, they tend to ignore 
any part of it that does Hot fit in with 
the fixed idea 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 
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WILDLIFE 

Saving Rare Animals 


^ TEN animals uill soon be dead as the 
dodo unless man protects them, wildlife 
experts sav 

Among these vanishing “living textbooks 
of scientihc knowledge,” the largest is a 
five-ton rhinoceros that lives in Java, and 
the strangest is a ten-mch rabbit-like 
creature from Australia called the pig- 
footed bandicoot 

The rhino, a one-horned tvpe, was nearly 
wiped out during the Japanese occupation 
of Java All that is saving the few sur- 
vivors from immediate extinction is the 
natives' dread of the tigers that share the 
rhino's Javanese jungle 

The bandicoot's nemesis is not Japs but 
sheep Sheep, rabbits, and bandicoots all 
eat the same thing, and the bandicoot is 
finishing a poor third To make matters 
worse, the hungering bandicoot has him- 
self become an item on the menu of dogs 
imported into Australia Ironically, one of 
the bandicoot’s native enemies, the Tas- 
manian wolf, IS similarly being starved 
out by roaming dogs and cats which beat 
It to Its food 

Two waning fur-beareis are the loyal 
chinchilla of Peru and the wolverine Al- 
though swift and timorous, the chinchilla 
has not succeeded in eluding the law- 
breakers Tody only a remnant is believed 
to exist high m the inaccessible rocks of 
the Peruvian Andes The ferocious wolver- 
ine, which was once so important a source 
of fur that Michigan became known as 
the Wolverine State, is now abundant only 
in Alaska 

The American Buffalo’s continental 
cousin, the European wisent is going So 
IS the once-numcrous Asiatic lion of which 
only about 200 survive Some 500 giant 
sable antelope remain m Africa and of the 
brow -antlered deer there are “only a few 
hundred left in Burma ” South African 
mountain zebra arc down to a handful, 
mostly m zoos 

The ten vanishing animals were listed 
bv Dr Antoon de Vos, formerly of the 
Netherlands East Indies, now with the 
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Canadian Department of Lands and For- 
ests He IS one of several hundred scien- 
tists invited to UNESCO’s International 
Technical Conference on the Protection of 
Nature, held at Lake Success, which has 
just ended The one-week conference has 
been considering such other problems as 
the effects of DDT and other insecticides 
on the balance of nature, and the conse- 
quences of introducing an animal into a 
new environment, in addition to the prob- 
lem of vanishing species Conservationalists 
here are hopeful that by setting up wild- 
life preserves and by tightening and en- 
forcing game laws, they will rescue these 
animals from the dodo’s fate 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Controversy Over Whether 
Tawide Made It 

^ “MADE m America” may some day 
start a scientific controversy, judging from 
this story of Danish scientists 
In 1947, a Danish peat digger uncovered 
a plain wooden box which has settled a 
dispute of long standing among students 
and experts of the Old Norse language 
The box with a sliding lid may have 
been used for keeping a razor, sewing 
needles, or perhaps bait for a fisherman 
Archaeologists estimate its age to be at 
least 1,400 years 

On the side is carved “Hagiradar — Ta- 
wide” Hagiradar is a man’s name It 
means “one adept at giving advice” 
“Tawide” appears here for the second 
time It came to light the first time on the 
Little Gold Horn at Mogletonder, South 
Slesvig This horn is engraved with pic- 
tures and the word “Tawido” 

One school held that “Tawido,” first per- 
son singular, was the name of the artist 
who made the engraving Others main- 
tained It was the name of the man who 
made the horn 

Because the small box uncov ered at Sten- 
magle with the name contains no orna- 
mental work, it is now conceded that 
“Tawido” means maker Translated into 
modern English the inscription should 
read, “Made bv Hagiradar ” 
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MEDICINE 

Asthma Relief Follows 
Jaundice Infection 

^ DRAMATIC relief from asthma m three 
chronic sufferers followed jaundice infec- 
tion, Dr. Nathan Gorin of Harvard Medi- 
cal School and the Children’s Medical Cen- 
ter in Boston reported 
The mechanism at work is unknown, al- 


though fever and surgery have also been 
known to bring temporary relief from 
asthma, Dr Goim stated m the Journal 

OF THE AmERICVN MeDICAL ASSOCIATION 

(Sept 3) 

One patient had been a chionic asthma 
sufferer for 24 years, depending on drugs 
for relief With the first signs of nausea 
and abdominal distiess, which was later 
diagnosed as jaundice, the patient’s asthma 
was milder Relief lasted for 10 wrecks 
Another patient, who is thought to have 
developed jaundice from a blood trans- 
fusion, was immediately fiee fiom the symp- 
toms of asthma and hayfevei Eventually he 
w'as cured of the jaundice but the allergies 
did not return 

The third patient got little lelief from 
her astlima in the medications she was tak- 
ing until she suddenly developed jaundice 
stemming from a cancer of the liver Her 
asthma then became milder than it had 
ev^er been since it first developed 
Dr Gorm feels that these cases, and 
others in which jaundice has relieved 
arthritis, point to certain reparative powers 
within the peison that are set free when 
changes occur in the liver Animal experi- 
ments and clinical studies are being made 
to discover the mechanism behind this 
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MEDICINE 

Convulsions Brought on 
By Some Allergy Drugs 

^ TWO anti-allergy drugs have shown 
that they can bring on convulsions in cer- 
tain epileptic patients m tests reported by 
tw^o Philadelphia physicians 
The drugs, benadryl and pynbenzamine, 
are known as antihistaminic because they 
check the action of histamine, a poison 
released by the tissues m allergic reactions 
The effect of the drugs on the patients was 
gaged by the electro-encephalogram, which 
measures the tiny elcctuc cuiient gener- 
ated by the brain 

Both of the drugs incieascd the number 
of attacks m patients with focal lesions of 
the cerebral cortex, which is usually an 
uncontrollable jerking of one side of the 
body, Drs John A Churchill and George 
D Gammon of the Univeisity of Pennsyl- 
vania stated in the Journal of the Ameri- 
ca Medic \L Associvtion (Sept 3) 
Benadryl showed some promise as a 
remedy for patients with petit mal, a mild 
form of epilepsy, in that there was a slight 
improvement in the electrical wave pattern 
of these patients Pynbenzamine had the 
opposite effect on petit mal patients It 
excited a greater abnormal activity of the 
electrical impulses in the brain, the physi- 
cians stated 

Drs Churchill and Gammon urge that 
antihistaminic drugs be used with care 
in tlie treatment of patients who suffer 
with convulsive disorders since the drugs 
have been proven to bring on attacks 
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Carrying hundreds of telephone calls, 
coaxial cable runs through many lonely 
miles Far from towns and people, master 
amplifying stations stand guard with a 
new automatic alarm system developed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 

At a city terminal, the man on duty checks 
by laying a log sheet over a glass window, 
dialing a master station hundreds of miles 
away At once the station gives an account 
of Itself, lighting lamps under the log 
sheet to report any abnormal operating 
condition before it becomes an emergency. 


But when something happens that threat- 
ens serious trouble, the apparatus acts at 
once — maybe by switching in a spare coaxial 
— and calls a distant test board by nnging a 
bell Sometimes he can take further steps by 
remote control, if not, he knows exactly how 
to brief the nearest repair crew 

With this new alarm system, maintenance 
men need not be stationed at isolated points, 
just waiting for something to happen In- 
stead, they live in their home communities 
This makes for better work and better 
telephone service. 



BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 

EXPLORING AND INVENTING. DEVISING AND PERFECTING. FOR CON- 
TINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
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FORESTRY 



MATURE 
RAMBLINCS 



Foe Into Friend 

^ UNTIL quite recently, man has re- 
garded the forest as his enemy He who 
made a clearing was a benefactor to the 
community as well as an operator for his 
own gam, the new field increased the 
potential food supply, and added the re- 
sources of one fanuly to the communal 
defense against a hostile world of savage 
beasts, and even more savage men, that 
lurked behind the leafy frontier. This cul- 
ture-pattern of making a virtue of getting 
rid of trees in o’-der to get at the land, is 


DETECT URANIUM* 

The ^‘SNIFFER” 



LOCATES RADIOACTIVE ORES 


$54.50 


complete' 


A precision Geiger-Mueller counter made 
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instruments for government labora- 
tories , . Weighs approx 2 lbs . 
Extremely sensitive, yet rugged . . 
Very loud signals Operates on two 
flashlight cells . Anyone can operate 
the “SNIFFER” . , widely used by 
geologists, amateur prospectors, large 
mining companies, and County, State 
and U S government agencies 

Mail Orders 

Promptly Filled From Stock 



The RAD I AC Co. 

Dcj>t GM 

489 5th Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


of recent memory m this country, but it 
only repeated what happened a few cen- 
turies ago in Europe 
How completely this attitude toward the 
forest has been reversed is almost dramati- 
cally demonstrated in the recently issued 
U S Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
for 1949, which is titled, simply Trees 
The forest now is our friend — and suddenly 
discovered to be an old and rather ailing 
friend, needing sympathetic assistance of 
every kind to aid m recovery and restora- 
tion of helpful strength In the scores of 
articles that fill its nearly 1,000 pages, the 
good we derive from the forest is rehearsed 
from every angle, the harm we do to it, 
wittingly and unwittingly, is set forth just 
as painstakingly, and possible cures or pre- 
ventive for Its many ills are described, each 
by a scientific specialist 

About the only prescription there was for 
the forest a century ago was the rough 
surgery of ax and saw and the harsh cautery 
of reckless fire But now we see planting 
dibbles and spades, pruning knives and 
shears, insecticides and fungicides, all 
solicitously applied in the infancy and 
youth of the forest, so that in its maturity 
the ax and saw (more judiciously wielded 
now) may have a measured harvest 
We see, too, the manifold kindnesses 
that man may win from this ancient friend, 
once looked upon as a foe Our grandsires 
saw only logs for cabins, later boards and 
squared timbers for more pretentious 
houses, plus, possibly, some potash for the 
soapmakmg and a few casual nuts and 
wild fruits We still get these (though not 
in such abundance) but we have added the 
endless acres of newsprint we read every 
day, chemicals rangmg from synthetic lac- 
quer to synthetic liquor, protection for our 
cities’ water supplies, pleasant places for 
camping, hunting and fishing, and other 
Items quite literally too numerous to men- 
tion No wonder we feel as if we had al- 
most murdered Santa Claus* 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Introduction to Person 
Affects First Impression 

^ YOUR first impression of a person you 
meet is governed a good deal by what you 
are told about him by the person intro- 
ducmg him 

This was shown by an experiment in 
which a substitute instructor was presented 
to three classes of college men who were 
asked to rate the instructor's personality 

Half the students were told that the in- 
structor IS ‘Vather cold.” The others were 
told that he is 'Very warm” 

The students who were tipped off that 
the substitute was a warm person later 
rated him as more considerate of others, 
less formal, more sociable, more popular, 
more humorous, more humane and better 
matured, than did those who expected him 
to be cold 


The students who had the expectation 
that the substitute would be warm also 
participated more in class discussion than 
did the other students and so had more 
opportunity to get acquainted with him 
The experiment was leported to the 
Ameiican Psychological Association m Den- 
vei, Colo, by Dr Harold H Kelley, of 
the University of Michigan 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

AGRICULTURE 

Herring Industry Subject 
Of International Meeting 

^ THE all-important herring industry, 
which supplies the world with great quanti- 
ties of fish food each year, was the subject 
of an international conference at The Hague 
m the Netherlands, attended by representa- 
tives of the major fishing countries, includ- 
ing the United States 
The meeting was called by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, with headquarters in Washington, 
D C Invitations were sent to practically 
all countries of Western Europe, Greece, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and Canada, as well 
as to the United States 
The major subject of discussion was the 
economic problems related to the produc- 
tion and distribution of herring and allied 
species It was expected that the meeting 
will iron out difficulties m individual na- 
tions which must be solved through inter- 
national action, and would agiee on a course 
of action for the solution of these problems 
The herring problem is of particular in- 
terest in America, coming into prominence 
in the past few decades Herring fisheries 
in northwestern Europe are very old and 
have played an impoitant part in history 
In more recent years, herring species simi- 
lar to those of Europe have become of im- 
poitance to Canada, the United States and 
Japan In the late thirties, these three coun- 
tnes together accounted for more than half 
of the world’s total catch of herring and 
allied species 
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Words in Science — 

HEAT STROKE 

^ HEAT STROKE and heat exhaustion 
are two summer ailments which are not 
the same and require opposite treatments 
Symptoms of heat stroke are Headache, 
red face, hot, dry skin with no sweating, 
strong and rapid pulse, very high tempera- 
ture, usually unconsciousness 
Symptoms of heat exhaustion Pale face; 
moist, cool skin with profuse sweating, 
weak pulse, low temperature, sometimes 
nausea, vomiting and giddiness 
What is commonly called “sunstroke” 
may be either of these two conditions 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 
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Books of the Week 


TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LEHER, 1719 N St , N W 
from issuing organizations. 

The Diagnosis of Pancreatic Disease — ^Louis 
Bauman — Lippincott, 74 p , illus , I5 00 A 
monograph discussing the pancreatic function 
tests and their application in the diagnosis 
of pancreatic disease 

The Epitome of Andreas Vesalius — L R 
Lind, Translator — Macmillan, 103 p , illus , 
$7 50 The Erst English translation from the 
Latin of this famous physician’s work 

Freeze-Drying Drying by Sublimation — ^Eail 
W Flosdorf — Reinhold, 280 p , illus , $5 00 
A technical book on the principles and prac- 
Dcal applications 

The Fundamentals of Electromagnetism — 
E G Cull wick — Camhidge Vnweisity Ptess, 
2nd ed , 327 p , illus , $4 00 For the student 
of electrical engineering 

Fundamental Considerations in Anesthesia — 
Charles L Burstein — Macmillan, 153 p , 
illus , 1 4 00 A monograph Attempting to 
answer questions concerning complications 
that may arise during surgical intervention 

Isotopes — Isotopes Division — United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, 45 p, illus, 
paper, free upon request to publisher, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn A catalogue for those interested 
in the procurement or use of radioisotopes 

Matter, Mind and Meaning — Whatelev Car- 
ington — 'Yale University Ptess, 257 p, $375 
The author tells how he believes the researches 
in psychical phenomena can be incorporated 
into a philosophy based on the well-explored 
and well-established sciences 

Normalcy Tests of Precipitation and Fre- 
quency Studies of Runoff on Small 
Watersheds — W D Potter — Gov't Printing 
Office, 24 p, illus, paper, 40 cents Results 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Efficiency of 

^ THE green leaf, the sun-stoked factory 
which creates food for man and otlier 
animals, has an eflSciency rating of at least 
65% and maybe as much as 85% 
“Conclusive*' findings for this lating are 
reported by Drs Dean Burk, Sterling 
Hendricks, Mitchell Korzenovsky, Victor 
Schocken and Nobelist Otto Warbuig in 
the journal. Science (Sept 3) 

The research m which the green plant’s 
efficiency was rated was done at the U S 
Nauonal Cancer Institute m Washington, 
the U S Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 
Md, and at the Marine Biological Labora- 
to’*y, Woods Hole, Mass 
Plants, using energy from the sun, com- 
bine carbon dioxide from the air and water 
from the earth to form starch and sugar 
In the process, the oxygen is broken out 
of the water and set free in the atmosphere. 

Using new experimental techniques, the 
scientists have shown, as Dr Warburg 
demonstrated by more complicated tech- 


or money order to cover retail price Addres* Book 
Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 

covering lO years of investigations 

The Rat in Laboratory Investigation — Ed- 
mond J Farris and John Q Griffith — Lippin- 
cott, 2nd ed , 542 p , illus , $15 00 Contribu- 
tions from twenty-nine authonues 

Sociology — Emory S Bogardus — Macmillan, 

3rd ed , 598 p , II4 50 A beginning college 
text 

The Spectrum or Nova Persei 1901 — Dean B 
McLaughlin — Umveisity of Michigan Obseiv- 
atoiy, Vol IX, No 3, 71 p , illus , paper, 
free of charge upon request to publisher, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan The first nova to have a 
detailed and fairly continuous spectroscopic 
record is here analyzed at considerable length 

Subject Headings for Aeronautical Engi- 
neering Libraries — Committee of the Engi- 
neering-Aeronautics Section — Special Lthaiies 
Association, 245 p , illus , paper, I4 00 

Topographical Anatomy of the Dog — O 
Charnock Bradley and Tom Grahame — 
Oliver and Boyd (Macmillan) — 5th ed , 319 
p , illus , $7 00 Revised and brought up to 
date A textbook intended as a guide for dis- 
section. 

Trees The Yearbook of Agriculture — United 
States Department of Agriculture — Gov't 
Pnnting Office, 944 p , illus , I2 00. A com- 
pilation of articles by leading authorities 
Beautifully illustrated Covers shade trees for 
the home, tree farming, forest care, and the 
idenufication of woods 

The Unitary Principle in Physics and Biology 
— Lancelot Law Whyte — Holt, 162 p, $3 50 
A philosophical work advancing the author’s 
conviction of the unity of nature 
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Green Leaf 

niques in 1933, that energy in the form 
of photons of light can be made to liber- 
ate oxygen atoms in the plant’s photo- 
synthetic process with nearly perfect effi- 
ciency In other words, the plant does 
this with full utilization of the energy from 
the sun and relatively little loss of energy 
in the form of heat 

Science News Letter, September 10, 7949 

MEDICINE 

“Climate Room” Will Help 
Save Expectant Mothers 

^ SAVING expectant mothers from eclamp- 
tic convulsions and death by scientific 
weather control is the hope of research 
now going on at the Chicago Lymg-in 
Hospital and Dispensary of the University 
of Chicago 

A “climate room” where the weather 
may be varied from crisp coolness at 50 


degrees Falirenheit to the “dripping heat 
of the tropics” has been built for the re- 
search being conducted by Dr William J 
Dieckmann, chief-of-staff and professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology 
The onset of the convulsions and coma 
of eclampsia m pregnant women is defi- 
nitely related to hot, humid climate, Dr 
Dieckmann found from a statistical study 
Eclampsia, most frequent during the 
last two and three months of pregnancy 
and especially during labor, is said to be 
one of the two greatest threats to safe 
childbirth and is fatal in 13 out of every 
100 cases that develop in expectant mothers 
Sudden changes in weather, although not 
the cause of the condition, may. Dr Dieck- 
mann thinks, bring on in susceptible pa- 
tients changes in water balance, circulation 
and acid base equilibrium which intensify 
the high blood pressure, dropsy and kidney 
disorder until convulsions and coma occur 
The climate room will be used to find 
out whether the convulsions and coma can 
be warded off by controlling tlie weather 
and also what conditions of temperature 
and humidity are most helpful to the pa- 
tient 

Refrigeration for the room, unlike air 
conditioning, uses a brme solution for 
securing proper temperature and humidity 
Science Hews Letter^ September 10, 1949 
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“Diabetic Care in 
Pictures” was de- 
signed to smooth 
the way so that 
diabetes and its 
treatment might be 
completely under- 
stood The result of 
more than 25 years 
of questioning in a 
nationally-known 
clinic— and the 
tested answer to all 
those questions 
Simply written and 
lavishly illustrated 
by charts, pholo- 
graphsand drawings, 
ittellsabout the diet, 
measurement and 
injection of insulin, 
insulin reactions, 
acidosis and diabetic 
coma, blood and 
urine tests and nec- 
essary body care 
The coupon below 
will bring a copy 
immediately 
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© FIRE-PROTECT/ON paint, of oidmmy 
t}uc\ness as applied, puffs up undei the 
intense heat of a hlow-toich to a spongy 
mass about an inch thtc\ that gives full 
piotection to the wood tmdei it Designed 
foi mdoo) use, paiticulaily foi basement 
teihngi, Its vainishdthe smface can be 
coveied with conventional paint to py ovule 
loloi 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

© POCKET MICROSCOPE, about foun- 
tainpen size, has a lens system built into 
an aluminum bait el and a fine-focusing 
button on the side which can be adjusted 
by the fotefingei of the hand holding the 
insUitment In use, the end of the tube 
tests on the object to be examined 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

^ IMPROl ED COOLER foi au planes on 
the giotind, fot use at au bases in the 
tropics, IS 65^c lightti than an industrial 
lejiigeiatmg unit of the same capacity, 
utilizes alt as the wotting medium, and is 
opeiated by a 100-hot sepowet au-cooled 
gasoline engine It can thus be used wkeie 
water is unavailable 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

@ ELECTRIC VACUUM cleanei, shown 
in the pictuie, separates the dust it collects 
from the au it uses by means of a iians- 
paient plastic base that holds water All au 



fallen tn bubbles tJuough the waiei and is 
automatically filleted, the dust settling to 
the bottom 

Science News Letter, September ID, 1949 

# ELECTRIC FL4TIR0N, lecently pau 
ented, has two i evolving dzsl^s in the non- 
mg swjacc which lotate at diffeient speeds 
and in opposite duectious The fastei and 
smallei dtsl{ is neat the point-tnd of the 


non and smooths out wiinliles to facilitate 
fjet and easy gliding ovei the textile siu- 
face 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

© ALUMINUM OXIDE mortal and 
pcstle, joi Use in pulvcnzing samples of 
vtiy hard substances in laboi atones, may 
be ti^ed to gnnd beiyl, Cai bomndiim , and 
similai matenah with latmgs belotv that 
0 } tungsten caibide It is not magnetic, 
and will not flabe to contaminate the con- 
tents. 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

© ELECTRONIC SCALE foi weighing 
IwestocJi at public mailtets measwes the 
weight of the animals acciuately to within 
five pounds up to 32,000 pounds through 
electrical impulses, and lecoids pressures 
electrically When certain buttons are 
pressed, it prints the weight, number and 
type of animals 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 

© HEARING AID attachment, to fix over 
the microphone worn under the clothes to 
tlirninate noises that result from clothing 
movement, is called a clothing rioise insula- 
tor and consists of a plastic ring bac\cd 
with co\\, it IS easily attached by an ad- 
hesive applied to the cor\ 

Science News Letter, September 10, 1949 



IS aa Anglo-Saxon word which 
means grain of any kind. 

Nylon cord tires for airplanes provide de- 
creased danger from blow-outs during land- 
ings. 

Scorpions, several species of which occur 
m southern and western states^ ha\e long 
segmented tails which they curl over their 
backs when alarmed with the stinger at 
the tip ready for attack 

m 

Cloves have been used for over 4,000 
years to sweeten the breath ' 

Many types of clay will be satisfactory 
as a source of aluminum with new methods 
of extraction under development. 

A landing strip has been constructed on 
the grounds of the Kansas State Fair be- 
cause so many of the visitors are now “fly- 
ing farmers.’* 


Chemistry Show Book 

Flares! Surprises! Bangs! 


A handbook of recreaHonal ma- 
fenal — ^spectacular stunts for dem- 
onstration- — and amusement, in- 
cluding three plays, complete with 
directions for staging over 50 
chemical experiments. 

A VALUABLE HANDBOOK FOR 
Teachers ® Chemials i® Students 
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of the CHEMISTRY SHOW 

BOOK as marked below 

— — $2 00 cloth-bound 
$T 00 paper bound. 
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magazine have received a paper- 
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MEDtClNE 

Cortisone May Aid Allergy 

This is an unexplored possibility but the chemical 
comes from a gland which is known to react to the causes 
at the root of allergies. 


^ CORTISONE, the new and famous 
though scarce remedy for rheumatoid 
arthritis, may point the w^ay to better treat- 
ment for hayfever, asthma and other al- 
lergies 

This suggestion comes from Dr Louis 
Prickman of the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, 
Minn , where only four months ago Cor- 
tisone’s value m rheumatoid arthritis was 
discovered 

Cortisone’s discoverer, Dr E C Kendall 
of the Mayo Clinic, has conferied with 
other scientists in New York on ways to 
finance further research on the drug 
Cortisone is not suggested directly as a 
remedy for allergies in Di Prickman’s le- 
port He sees its success in relieving ar- 
thritis symptoms as showing “a piomismg 
new direction for allergic research” 
“Rheumatoid arthritis and allergic dis- 
eases,” he points out, “ha\e any numbei 
of features in common and the undei lying 
mechanism may be the same” 

The allergic reaction, wdiether it comes 
as hayfever, asthma, hives or a reaction to 
penicillin, is a defensue process. Dr Puck- 
man explains It is a “w^arnmg on the part 
of nature” that the cells of the body have 
met a harmful substance 

The outer rind, or cortex, of the adrenal 
glands which produce the hormone now 
called Cortisone is known to take part in 
an “alarm reaction” when the body gets 
undei fatigue and psychological stresses 


^ SCIENTISTS in Washington suggest 
that those looking for Noah’s ark may be 
in search of fiction 

Mt Ararat has been climbed several 
times, and descriptions published of the 
peak make it very doubtful that any re- 
mains of the ark famous m Bible story will 
ever be found there 

Some are even doubtful that there ever 
was an ark in reality, it may be a symbol 
in ancient allegory 

The Bible account has its parallel m the 
ancient Babylonian traditions. In fact, the 
Babylonian account has such striking simi- 
larity to the Bible story that experts believe 
they must have had a common origin 

In each case, there is divine revelation 
of the coming of the deluge Both stories 
relate the building of the vessel, pitching 
It inside and outside with pitch In both 
stones, birds were sent out to test the 


Infections, fatigue and nervous factors ap- 
pear to be impoitant causes of many of the 
cases of severe asthma, hives and other 
alleigies which come on after middle age 
and usually without any specific cause such 
as a pollen, horse dander, certain foods, and 
the like 

This picture of alleigies is the leason 
Dr Prickman thinks allergy fighting might 
go ahead faster and more successfully by 
following the Cortisone — ACTH leads 

ACTH is the scientific shortname foi 
anothei hormone chemical, the adienocorti- 
cotrophic hormone This hormone is pro- 
duced by the tiny pituitaiy gland m the 
head, and acts to stimulate the adienal 
gland coitex to pioduce its hoimone ACTH 
has been found as effective as Cortisone, 
the adrenal cortical hormone, m iheuma- 
toid arthritis but supplies of it are )USu 
as scarce as supplies of Coitisone At pies- 
cnt Cortisone is being paitly synthesized, 
staiting with bile fioin slaughteied cattle 
The synthesis is extiemely complex and 
difficult 

Possible plant sources, fiom the seeds of 
a vine, gi owing of which is illegal m 
Afiica, to the tiopical yam of the western 
hemisphere, aie now being intensively in- 
\estigated 

Dr Prickman’s suggestion on Coitisone 
and allergies was made to a staff meeting 
of the Mayo Clinic and is reported in the 
clinic’s Proceedings (Aug 17) 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


receding of the waters but m the Baby- 
lonian version, u was a dove, a swallow 
and a raven that went out in place of the 
thiee tups of the dove as in the Bible 
vei sion 

In both veisions, the aik came to rest 
on a mountain where a sacrifice was offered 
and in both versions it is recounted that 
“the Lo d (oi the gods) smelled a sweet 
savor ” 

An important difference in the Baby- 
lonian stoiy IS that the hero took with 
him into the ark not only the animals but 
also ciaftsmen of eveiy kind so that the 
various skills known to man should not 
be lost 

In Greek legend, the king, Deucalion, 
was warned by his fathei, Prometheus, to 
build a chest (another meaning for the 
word ark) and in it he and his wife es- 
caped from a flood, floating for nine days 


and finally gioundmg on Mt Parnassus 
Deluge stones aie commonly found m 
southern Asia, and in Cential, South and 
Noith Ameiica 

Repoits coming out ol Aimcma state 
that a monastciy m the village of Echmia- 
zin at the foot of Mt Aiaiat has what is 
claimed to be a piece of petufied wood 
fiom Noah’s aik, but othci paits have not 
been found although the monks have 
seal died foi many ycais 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Hypnotism Found to 
Increase Muscle Power 

> DISCOVERY that hypnotism can add 
muscle power may open up a new vista 
of hope foi disabled veteians and polio vic- 
tims, the Ameucan Congicss of Physical 
Medicine meeting m Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
told 

In tests made by Di Sedgwick Mead, 
assistant professoi of physical medicine at 
Washington Univcisity School of Medicine 
in St Louis, patients gamed on an avciage 
16 8% in the slicngth of aim muscles 
when hypnotized I’heii cndui.ince capaci- 
ties, however, weie not aflectcd 
Di Mead suggests that, based on this 
discovciy, hypnosis may help in ichabili- 
tating patients with injinccl aims and 
legs and m bunging back sticngth to polio- 
weakened muscles 

No applications of this method have yet 
been made on injured patients 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Allergy Linked to 
Cold-Susceptibility 

^ ALLERGY plays an impoilani lole in 
the susceptibility to colds, an cditoiial in 
the Journal or nn Amirican Medical As- 
sociation (Sept, 10), pointed out 
Tins conclusion is based on the research- 
es clone by Dis, N Fox, G Livingston, J 
W Hained, and S Peluse, of Chicago, who 
have studied over 3,000 cold-susceptible pa- 
tients Eighty peicent of the first 1,200 pa- 
tions studied showed an alleigic condition 
Ol weie fiom allergic families 
Heie is how they believe allergy aids 
cold infection Alleigy may start by a fall 
m tempeiatme and mcicase in humidity, 
The body lesponds by icleasmg histamine 
into certain shock centers such as the res- 
piratory iiact which weaken the local de- 
fense mechanism This opens the way to 
attack by the cold viius or other germs 
The person susceptible to colds does not 
necessarily have an obvious allergy The 
researchers found that this type of patient 
often has a boiderline allergy which is 
mostly overlooked because the symptoms 
are so slight 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

Noah's Ark Fiction? 
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ARCHAEOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 

Stone Age Man in Alaska 

Buried stone age dwelling sites found in arctic 
Alaska open up a new frontier of American prehistory. 
So far, no human skeletons have been found. 


> DISCOVLRY oi two buried dwelling 
places of mvsteuuus stone age men who 
lived in aicLic Alaska long befoic the 
eaihesl Eskimo>>, piobably 10,000 yeais ago, 
has opened a new fionliei oi Amcucan 
pi ehist6ry 

Working independently, l)i Louis Gid- 
dings of the University of Pennsylvania 
found an old camp')iLe on Sewaid Peninsula 
and Di Helge Larsen of Copenhagen’s 
Danish Museum found a cave ^5 miles from 
Deermg, both of which had flint imple- 
ments mingled with caribou bones, show- 
ing a new kind of neolithic cultiiie similai 
to that oi Slone age men oi Asia and Fuiope 

Then findings weic picscnted to the 
Twenty-ninth Intel national Congiess oi 
Ameiicamsts in New Yoik 

Since the diseovcncs weic matle only a 
few weeks ago, tlic finds aie not yet posi- 
tively dated, but they aic eei tainly long 
befoie the^ Chustiaii cia and they aie piool 
that stone age men, following the leceding 
glacicis of the Ice Age, lived in what is 
now Alaska 


The buned evidences of Alaska’s stone 
age men wcie found m layeis of the eaith 
below those of the eaihest known Ipiutak 
Eskimos who hunted whales and used 
some lion tools baiteied tiom Sibeiia Be- 
low the Eskimo cultuie layei theie was 
found a layci of undisluibcd clay that 
aecumulaled when human beings weie not 
iheie Below weic the signs of the stone 
age people, who used a speeial kind of 
sm.ill Hint sciapei implements, called micio- 
liths, that wcie made by knocking a long 
Hake off a coic of the stone 

No human skeletons weie lound, and 
antLopologists and aicliacologists will be 
seal clung Alaska neKL spring when the 
eoimtiy opens up Joi possible huiials of 
this ancient people, as well as additional 
sites 

The best judgmciU now is that the 
stone age Alaskans aie not the anccstois 
ol the modem Indians oi the Folsom men 
who aie known so fai only by their spe*- 
cial weapon points lound in aichaeologi- 
cal excavations m westein United States 


But they aie considered to he of upper 
paleolithic and peihaps even middle paleo- 
lithic age which makes them the most 
ancient Amei leans so far found 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Yuma and Folsom Men 
Probably Contemporaries 

^ EVIDENCE that the two main groups 
of Stone Age “Ameiicans” weie contem- 
poiaues about 10,000 yeais ago was pre- 
sented to the Twenty-ninth Inlei national 
Congiess of Ameiicamsts in New York by 
Di John Hall Moss, Fianklin and Marshall 
College geologist 

Di Moss this summei studied the geo- 
logical foimations at the Fmmey Yuma 
site at Eden, Wyo, wheie Yuma points had 
been discoveiecl The Yuma points have 
been consideied geneially earlier than Fol- 
som points, but Di Moss’ findings indi- 
cated that Yuma man had been in south- 
w^cstein Wyoming light up to only about 
10,000 yeais ago This puts him well into 
the peiiod of Folsom man 
Yuma man appaiently began eaihei than 
Folsom, huL the new evidence indicates 
that he continued thioughout the period 
of Folsom man 

Science News Leiter, Seplember 17^ 1949 
ENGINEERING 

New-Type Rubber Lifeboat 
Rides Waves Easily 

^A NEW-TYPE lubhei lifeboat, now in 
pioduction by the B F Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akion, Ohio, while weighing only 
186 pounds complete with emeigency equip- 
ment, has sufficient buoyancy to support 
12 men inside and 13 others clinging to 
lifelines hanging ovei the edges 
It IS coiistuicted of Amei ican-made rub- 
hci, IS 14 feci long and six feet wide when 
111 use, but on shipboaid is a package foui 
ieet long and two feet wide When thrown 
ovcihoaid in an emergency, a ripcord is 
pulled The watei proof zipper ed cover un- 
zips Itself and pops off, whereupon the 
boat unfolds, inflates itself from gas cylin- 
ders and opens ught side up in the water 
Two pounds of air in the twm-compart- 
mented rubber tubes provide sufficient 
buoyancy foi the load of 12 plus 13 men 
Two inflatable floor partitions, each six 
feet square, can be tossed into the sea as 
life preseiveis for an additional 10 men Al- 
ready tested by the U S. Navy and Coast 
Guaid, It has been found to iide the waves 
easily even in a lough sea 
Equipment contained in the packaged 
unit includes a tent-like canopy, four 
wooden paddles, two air pumps, two car- 
bon dioxide cylinders, a small boarding 
ladder, food and water rations, fishing kit, 
flashlight, signal mirror and dye sea mark- 
ers The canopy top can be used to catch 
ram water, as well as for protection 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 



EMERGENCY RUBBER LIFEBOAT— Thirteen men can hold onto the 
lifelines alongside this boat while there ts room for 12 men tnstde the boat, 
A Coast Guardsman ts preparing to inflate the two six-foot square floor 
sections which can be thrown into the water to support an additional 10 

men. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

No Drop in Intelligence 


^ OUR CIV ihzation is not growing dumber, 
losing Its intelligence, although the wealthy 
and better educated classes aie having 
smaller families 

This assurance was given the Bntish As- 
sociation for the Advancement in Science 
m Nevvcastle-Upon-Tyne, England, by Di 
P E Vernon, psychologist toi the Biitisb 
Admiralty 

Other psychologists backed up Dr Vernon 
who took issue with the opinion of Sir 
Cyril Burt, of the University of London, 
that by the end of the century the pro- 
portion of superior children will be half 
that in 1920 and the piopoition of the veiv 
dull will be more than doubled 
Although psychologists admit that the 
most intelligent are not passing on then 
gifts to the next generation because of 
their small families, still the children do 
not appear to be any dumber than their 
parents or grandparents 
Perhaps something is wrong with the 
I Q tests, Dr Veinon suggested Maybe 
they are influenced by the environment oi 
the childien get higher scores as they g ow 
more used to being tested 

“There aie great difficulties in proving 
the extent to which intelligence is in- 
herited, either by pedigree, twin resem- 
blance, or other investigations,” he said 
Prof L S Pemose, another psychologist, 
expiessed doubt of the prediction of geneti- 
cists that the intelligence level will decline 
“Genes for high intelligence aie apparently 
being continually lost but this is piobablv 
an illusion,” he declared 
Effects of slight changes in environment 
can easily surpass the effects of natuial se- 
lection on human characters, he indicated 
Also stable hereditary conditions can be 
produced by the mteimaiiiage of diffeiing 
Linds of people — a hybrid vigoi — ev en in the 


presence of the tendency of the intelligent 
and the stupid to many others like them 
in intelligence 

Two surveys of the intelligence of Scot- 
tish children indicate that the youngsteis 
of today are actually bnghtei, not dullei, 
than their elders 

In 1947, a group intelligence test was 
given to all 11-year-old Scottish childien 
Results were compared with a similai sui- 
vey of 11 -year-olds in 1932 It w^as shown 
that the 1947 children are biightei, al- 
though the brightest children come fiom 
the smallest families 
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CHEMISTRY-ENTOMOLOGY 

Silicone Greases Collect 
Germs Effectively 

> BACTERIA, pollen giains, fungus spoics 
and other airborne troublcmakeis can be 
moie advantageously collected on the 
sticky surface of a silicone giease than on 
vaseline, agar or other “stickums” now 
employed, Drs S M Pady and C D Kelly 
of McGill University, Montreal, point out 
m the journal, Science (Aug 19) 

Glass plates or othei objects smcai cd 
with sticky substances have been in use 
for some years for captuiing micioscopic 
objects floating m the air, sometimes on 
the ground, often on airplanes at high 
altitudes All the media liitheito used 
change consistency with tempeiatuie, the 
two Canadian scientists point out At the 
very low temperatuies encountered in high 
airplane Eights some of them fieeze, lose 
their stickiness, and become unable to cap- 
ture anything 

The silicone greases, on the other hand, 
keep the same stickiness at deep sub-zeio 


Question Box 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

What attitude do scientists have to Noah's 
ark’ p 178 

ARCHAEOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 

How has a new frontier of American pre- 
history been opened? p 179 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

How do our standards affect modern art’ 

p 182 

MEDICINE 

What IS the effect of drinking alcohol daily’ 
p 181 


Why may Cortisone point the way to better 
treatment of allergies’ p 178 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Why will there probably never be a ma- 
chine that Will work like the brain’ p 181 

PSYCHOLOGY 

What protection is there from mass murder 
by crazed people’ p 183 

Why do some scientists believe intelligence 
IS not declining’ p 180 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

How may barren cows be treated to give 
milk’ p 184 


Photographs Cover, George A Smith, Quarryville, Pa , p 179, Coast Guard, p, 181, Piasecki 
Helicopter Corp , p 183, General Electric Company 


tempeiaiures that they have at summer 
warmth, and so will lunclion as catchers 
under any circumstances Moreover, they 
may if desned be slcnhzed by heat, still 
without changing the character of their 
sui faces 
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Golden} od, suggested by some as the 
national flowci because it is distinctively 
Ameiican, is condemned by othei s in an 
ciioiieous belief that it is a piime c.iuse 
of hay-fever. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

No Machine Like Brain 

The idea that a machine can be created to work 
like the human brain is attacked by a British scientist who 
believes the idea will be eventually discarded. 


^ MAN’S mind his not been able to make 
a machine that woiks like his own hi am, 
Di Geoffiey JtfTcison, piofcssoi ot neuio- 
surgeiy at Manchestei Unncisity told the 
British Association £oi the Advancement 
of Science at Newcasile-Upon-Tync, Eng- 
land, taking issue with the ihcoiy of cybei- 
netics put foith hv Pi of Noi licit Wienei 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

“There is no authoiity foi assuming that 
the biain woiks like a mechanical oi elec- 
tronic machine,” Di JefTeison said “Theie 
IS definite similaiity, especially on the small 
scale of two neive cells But it may he a 
gieat mistake to assume that nc’ve action 
is the same thioughoui the infinitely com- 
plex human neivous system 

“We do not know how neivc impulse 
IS tianslatcd into thought Wc haven’t the 
slightest clue to the mode of foi mation of 
wmrded concepts ” 

Man IS the only animal who chops up 
sound to make speech, Di JefTcison said 
But he believes that ihcie may be an un- 
recognized similaiity to speech m the 
low'er animals 

Di Jeffeison defined the bi am as a col- 
lection of data stoicd as expeiicncc and 
synthesized into thought and i espouses to 
meet oui needs 

He asked scientists not to foi get that 
cybeinetics meiely points to an analogy 

“The mechanistic viewpoint will eventu- 
ally, if reluctantly, be disca’ded,” Di JcE- 
feison predicted “hfan is indeed mastci 
of himself and it is his biain vvhieh makes 
him so” 

Mechanistic explanations of the biain 
and mmd aie as fallacious as the physical 
laws of two centuiies ago that helped bio- 
logical piogiess although they w^ere pioved 
false, Di A D Richie, piofesso' of philoso- 
phy of Edmbuig Unive’sitv told the scien- 
tists The iiddle of mind and b’-ain will be 
solved by metaphysical thought and not 
on a physical basis, although the mechani- 
cal concepts may be tempoi at ily helpful 

The human biain is not siilliciently de- 
veloped evoluUonally to achieve a compie- 
liension of the intucacy of its own mecha- 
nism, Di Alexaiidei Kennedy, piofessor 
of psychology and medicine at Durham 
University said, although he did not agree 
with Dr Ritchie 

Sinfulness may have a physical basis, Dr 
Kennedy said, since moral awaieness is de- 
pendent upon nervous mechanism This is 
shown m the case of amoral behavior pat- 
terns following encephalitis or leucotomy, 
an opeiation in which the white matter 
of the fiontal lobes of the brain is cut. 


Moial awaieness is thus shown to be not 
puiely subjective in the mind but based 
on physical factois 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Disability No Joke 
To Man Who Has It 

^ DISABLED pcLsons laugh at the same 
jokes as do noimal peisons — provided the 
joke IS not about a physical handicap, Dis 
Milton W Horowitz and Leola S IToio- 
vvitz, of the UmvusiLy of Kansas, lokl the 
Ameiican Psychological Association in Dcn- 
vei, Colo 

Eight cnpplcd individuals and 13 non- 
hanclicappecl peisons wuc asked to latc 
jokes toi luiinoi and foi humiliaLion Some 
of these jokes vvcic ahoiu vaiious handi- 
caps and olheis v^'eie “innocuous” Neilhei 


the crippled persons nor the normals found 
one type of joke more humiliating than 
the other, but both found a diffeience in 
their humor 

Both groups agieed pretty well in their 
ratings of the “innocuous” jokes, but sig- 
nificant diffeiences were found in the 
handicap humor 
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MEDICINE 

Daily Alcohol Drinking 
Is Damaging to Brain 

^ ALCOHOL, drunk eveiy day in large 
quantities, causes peimanent damage to the 
brain This is levealed in mental tests and 
also m the brain waves, oi electiic impulses 
fiom the biam itself 

The tests, which w^eie conducted on 51 
alcoholics without mental disease, were re- 
poited to the American Psychological As- 
sociation m Denver, Colo, by Di Lucille 
B Kessler, of Traveise City, Mich, State 
Hospital. 

Alcohol IS a potent poison, Di Kessler 
told the meeting When in contact with 
the neivous system it can produce sludging 
of the led blood cells This is a condition 
in which the blood does not flow smoothly, 
but forms clumps of cell masses which 



HELICOPTER GETS FLOATING FEET — Nyhn floats have been at’- 
lacked to th^ wheels of this tandem rotor ed Ptasecki HRPA ^^Rescuer^^ 
helicopter of the U. 5 . Coast Guard* It enables it to set down easily on the 
water for emergency rescues* It was designed by Cmdr. Frank A* ErteksoUf 
head of the Rotary Wing Development Unit at Elizabeth City, N* C* The 
pilot needs only pull a cord to release the floats* Insert photo shows how 
compactly the floats fold around the landing wheels. 
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move slower than normal, occasionally 
blocking the blood vessel The result is an 
oxygen starvation of the tissues and pos- 
sibly the brain 

In addition to its direct poisoning effect, 
alcoholism is accompanied by lack of vita- 
mins Bi and C which makes the tiny (cap- 
illary) blood vessels fragile and may cause 
hemorrhages in the space between the skull 
and the brain 


► A GROUP of women in Australia have 
volunteered to get German measles, and 
some of them got the disease, in the fight 
to protect babies of the future from being 
born with , cataracts or deaf-mutism or 
heart defects through this disease 

The experiment, conducted by the Hall 
Institute at Melbourne, Australia, is called 
to the attention of American physicians 
by the Journvl of the Americvn Medic vl 
Associ vtion (Sept 10) 

German measles, medically knowm as 
rubella, is a harmless disease to the person 
having it But when it attacks a woman 
during the first three months of piegnancy, 
It IS likely to cause defects of eyes, ears 
or heart in the unborn baby Australian 
doctors were first to notice this relation- 
ship English and American physicians 
have since confirmed the findings 

Infecting girls and young women with 
the German measles germ before they 
married has been suggested as one way 
of preventing the disease’s harmful effects 
on future babies 

This can be done, the Australian studies, 
reported by Dr S G Anderson, show 
Material washed from the throats of pa- 
tients with German measles was put into 
the noses of the women volunteers Within 
13 to 20 days after, some of them developed 
the typical German measles rash A few 
days before they had swollen glands, also 
typical of the disease Other persons sus- 
ceptible to the disease got it from contact 
with the volunteers who had the experi- 
mental disease 

More than half, 14 out of 25, volunteers 
did not get the disease Five of these had 
had the disease six to nine years before, it 
was learned, and the other nine probably 
had had it in a mild form that escaped 
notice at the time Dr Anderson thinks 
this is strong circumstantial evidence that 
a person who has had the disease will be 
immune to it foi at least nine years Artifi- 
ficially inducing the disease in a wmman at 
the age of 20 could therefore be expected 
to protect her against the disease over the 
period when she w'ould probably be hav- 
ing children 

Application of these results, the Journal 
points out, will have to take into considera- 
tion the existence of a considerable pro- 
portion of persons resistant to the disease 


The brain damage showed up, Dr Kess- 
ler reported, in impairment of the memory, 
thinking, and social judgment and, in the 
worst cases, in difficulty with arithmetic 
The electric rhythm of the biain itself 
is abnormally fast and theie is an absence 
of the special brain wave pattern known 
as the alpha rhythm w'hich is ordininlv 
characteristic of the biam at lest 
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who have no histoiv of hiving had it and 
the dangers of transmuting othei infec- 
tions 
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MEDiCiNE 

Supposed Breast Cancer 
Shows Up As “Bobby Pin” 

^ THE 38-veai-old housewife, mothei of 
three childien, w'ent to her doctoi because 
of a lump in hei bieasl Hei mother and 
fathei had both died of cancer The doc- 
tor, after X-rays and other examination, 
diagnosed the lump as cancel and advised 
an operation 

On the operating table the siugeon made 
a cut below the nipple, staited to lemovc 
a piece of tissue for microscopic examina- 
tion, and found a “bobby pin” 
Reviewing the X-iay picture of the chest, 
the “bobby pin” could be seen but had 
been thought to be on the patient’s clothes 
The patient herself had no idea how the 
pm got into her breast but thought she 
must have i oiled over on it while sound 
asleep 

“The case appears to be unique,” obseives 
Dr Franklin G Bakh, Jr, of BiooUme, 
Mass He repoits it in the Journvl of the 
Americvn Medic vl Associ \tion (Sept 10), 
as “an unusual problem m the diffeiential 
diagnosis of tumois of the breast” 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Weight of Cattle Operates 
New Insecticide Duster 

^ THE weight of the animal itself pio- 
duces the diiving blast of air m an insecti- 
cide-dusting device for livestock on which 
Alfred Paul, Jr, Paul Spur, Aiiz, received 
patent 2,480,601 

The cattle dusting takes place m a nar- 
row chute through which the animals are 
driven The insecticidal dust from nozzles 
in the side walls coveis them completely 
The necessary au blast to cany the dust 
is created by a bellows-like airangement 
over which the animal must walk 
This is described as a depiessible flooi, 
over a small pit and mounted on coil 


spiings The weight of the animal depi esses 
the floor, compresses the air m the pit, 
and diives it out to the spiay nozzles By 
an ingenious aiiangement, the propei 
amount of insecticide dust is added to the 
air 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 

Echo Depth Finders Move 
In on Old Izaak Walton 

^ IZAAK WALTON would he astonished 
and dismayed lo Icain the latest techniques 
of catching fish p’OpO'ied by fisheiy expeits 
at Lake Success, N Y 
The leisuiely man with a long pole and 
the dav to waste is giving wxiy to impa- 
tient men with ladai and no time to lose 
J Renoii of the Fieiieh Navy’s pi ess in- 
formation seivice told how ladai and echo- 
laiiging devices have been adapted to de- 
tecting fish and then identifying them 
Fie told the fishciy section of the United 
Nations Scientific Confeiencc on the Con- 
seivation and Uuli/ation of Resouices of 
an ecbo-ianging device that can detect any 
school of fish at distances vaiymg fiom 
about 650 feet to iiioie than a mile. 

Study of the echo pattein enables the 
fisherman to tell what kind ol fish they 
have located, lie said 
Michael Giaham, United Kingdom di- 
lectoi of fisheiies, cited similai woik m 
England which has made it possible to 
identify lieu mg, sai dines and othei fish 
at consideiable distances 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Modern Art Suffers from 
Our Treatment of Artists 

^THR liouble with modem Ameucan ail 
is the way w^c tieat oui ai lists and ciafts- 
nien, a scientist dcclaied m New Yoik 
Di Gene Wellfish, Columbia Univeisity 
anthiopologisL, explained to the Twenty- 
ninth International Congicss of Ameucan- 
ists that aitisLs suffci fiom anxiety and m- 
secuiity They have to wmiiy about losing 
jobs They aie looked clown on by some 
people 

Compaie this, Di WcUfish suggested, 
with the life of the basket makci s of the 
Pima Indians of oui own Southwest oi 
ceitain Amazon tubes m South Ameuca 
These aitists and craftsmen aie not Uoubled 
by the till eat of losing then jobs They aie 
not “pushed ai ouiicl ” 

They do not have to woiiy “whcie the 
next meal is coming Iiom” 

Flowever primitive compaicd with oui 
standards, these tubes have a belter wav 
of life foi the aitist and ciaftsman than 
oui modem factoiy-filled civilization, the 
anthiopologist contended 
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MEDICINE 

Inducing German Measles 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Avoiding Mass Murderers 

There are many revealing signs and symptoms that 
can be detected in the people who suddenly become crazed 
and commit mass murders. 


> HOW can people protect themselves 
fiom mass muideis by ciazcd peisons lu li- 
ning amuck? 

The New Jeisev vctcian who shot clown 
ovei a dozen people is not the Hist such 
occLinence, noi will it be the last In the 
Pacific Noithwest the bloody Eastei Sun- 
day mtiideis ot this yeai aie lemembeied 
Here aie the signs to look £oi among 
your fi lends and ntighbois who may do 
the same thing 

1 Anyone who goes to gieat e^ti ernes 
m his eccentiicity should be watched In 
the New Jersey case this took the ioim of 
overly-ieligioiis activity, Bible leading In 
othei casts it may be lavish spending ol 
money, excessive dunking, oi even being 
over-conscicntious and meticulous This is 
a foim of getting away horn leality, which 
IS a sign ol abnonnal behivioi 

2 Anyone whe) has an accumulation ol 
liiearms or othei deadly weapons and takes 
undue intciest in them should be suspected 
Most states and cities have ample laws to 
prevent anyone fiom having such fiieaims 
It IS a mattci of spotting the danger and 
then doing something about it 

3 Anyone who feels that people aie 
after him, that he is being persecuted, that 
the FBI 01 the police aie spying on him, 
or that neighbois or shadowy cieatuies aie 
his enemies is likely to be suffering from 
a psychiatiic condition This is somewhat 
moie lecognizable as a dangerous condi- 
tion and, of course, the persecution com- 
plex IS not always picscnt in peisons who 
become dangeious 

Getting action befoic such people be- 
come oveit and commit some crime is 
always diflicult. But foi the piotection ol 
the individual who is mentally ill — and 
that IS what such muiderers aie — as well as 
the safety of the community, his fi lends 
and relatives should act 
Get the individual to a doctor, especially 
a psychiatrist oi a hospital handling mental 
cases Call upon authoiities, such as police, 
couit officials, etc, who will appieciate and 
handle such a situation 
This IS the best geneial advice that psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and specialists m 
abnormal behavioi can give 
The big p oblem in muidei is pieven- 
tion Little can be done after the ciime is 
committed In his book. The Show oi 
Violence, Dr Fiediic Weitham says 
“In the life of both the individual and 
society, miuder is not the whole diama, 
but only one act The negative emotions 
which find lelease in violence may be due 
to pioblems that seem entirely personal 
and far lemoved fiom the social setting. 


But scientifically we still must ask why it is 
that in this paiticuLu peison who lives 
in a society to which he should be tied by 
common rights, duties and aspiiations, pei- 
sonal pioblems should loom so laige” 
Some psvchiatiists feel that muideis aie 
likely to be moie pievalent after a w^ai 
The late Di William A White, pioneei 
in modern psychiatiy, said “Nothing acti- 
vates the aggiessive instinct moie seuously 
than does vvai An oigy of killing lets loose 
and it IS a good many yeais before it is 
cvci chained up again” 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

AERONAUTICS 

New Guide on Metals Out 
For Aircraft Designers 

^ AIRC^RAFT dcsigneis who use metals 
will find much help m a new and icvisecl 
edition of a pubhcation of the Civil Acio- 
na 11 tics Administiation just issued, en- 
titled Situ NOTH or Metal Aircrait Ell- 
mints, It is available fiom the Siipeun- 
tendent ol Documents, in Washington, foi 
$1 25 


The publication was prepared by a sub- 
committee on Air Force - Navy - Civil Air- 
craft Design Criteria of the Munitions 
Board Aircraft Committee It is a “one- 
stop” reference book for metal aircraft 
designers The i datively few differences 
between Air Force, Navy and civil stand- 
aids are noted m it These differences are 
laigely concerned with allowable stresses 
Ol mmunum strength of typical structures 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

New Instrument Increases 
Voltage from Generator 

^ “VOLTAGE multiplier” is the name of 
a new laboratory instrument, revealed by 
General Electric in Schenectady, N Y, 
which will increase 100-fold the voltage 
pioduced by a small, shop-size generator 
It will step up the voltage fiom a 1,000-volt 
machine to 100,000 volts 
The instrument is still in a development 
stage, but may eventually be used in con- 
junction with X-ray equipment and atom- 
smasheis As explained by Chailes Lem- 
mond, G E scientist, it operates on the 
piinciple of the old-fashioned water wheel 
While a watei wheel develops power as 
Its buckets fill With water, he said, the new 
voltage muhipliei builds up energy by 
“filling” 100 capacitois with electiic 
chaiges Connected in series, the capacitors 
accumulate eneigy by picking up their 
charges through a sweeping arm with 
“finger-tip” blushes 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 



VOLTAGE MULTIPLIER — This new device so greatly increases the 
output from the smalt generator at the left that current leaps across gap 
between the two metal spheres at right* 
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AGRICULTURE 

Irrigation Aids Expansion 
Of Australian Agriculture 

^ IRRIGATION IS the answer to the ex- 
pansion of food production in Austialia, 
S M Wadhanrij professor of agiicultuie at 
the Unuersitv of Melbourne, told membeis 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, 
England 

Over 1,000,000 acres aie alieady under 
irrigation, and ‘ there is no doubt as to 
the ultimate capacity foi an expansion of 
production, the limits of which can scarcely 
be described,” Prof Wadhain stated 
The limit to this expansion will be set 
by the availability of water at a reasonable 
cost, and by othei technical and economic 
considerations, Prof Wadham said 

“From 150,000 acies of irrigated orchard 
and vineyard come produce toi the largest 
part of the country’s p-oduction of diied 
and canned fruit, most of which is ex- 
ported,” he continued 
The rice needs of 8,000,000 people are 
taken care of bv irrigated aieas The fodder 
and hay for the dairying and lamb indus- 
tries come fiom inigated areas, and on 
irrigated pastuies thems'ehes giaze the best 
dairy herds and fattest lambs 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

ICHTHYOLOGY 

Big, Meaty Cod Feature 
Bering Sea Fishing Giound 

^ A NEW fishing ground, featuring meaty, 
20-pound cod, has been discovered by U S 
Fish and Wildlife Service investigators off 
the vv-est coast of Alaska 
Despite encouraging reports of hauls 
made in the Bering Sea from Norton 
Sound to the southern end of Numvak 
Island, the area is not without its penis, 
a preliminary repoit indicated Cold cur- 
rents from the Sibeiian side of the Sea 
were blamed for many unproductive drags 
and such hazards as ice-borne bouldeis 
and coral-like formations wdiich snagged 
and damaged trawls 

But the promising catch of cod and 
flatfish makes the area worth further study 
which It will get, Service officials said 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

AERONAUTICS 

Disposable Oxygen Mask 
For Emergencies in Flying 

^ INEXPENSIVE, disposable oxygen masks 
for airplane passenger s in emergencies 
when a plane rises to unexpected high alti- 
tudes to pass over a storm, were revealed 
at the Wnght-Patterson Air Force Base 
where they w^ere developed Because never 
re-used, they will never require sterilization 
The mask is designed for use with stand- 
ard constant-flow oxygen equipment and 


no changes will be required in an craft 
interiors to accommodate the new device 
Essentially, it consists of a poious papei 
face piece, a bellows fashioned of veiy thin 
pliofilm, and a plastic tubing which con- 
nects with the plane’s oxygen supply As 
the vveaier breathes in oxygen, the bellows 
expands and con ti acts and the gases he 
exhales escape through the poious papci 
Eailv tests on the disposable mask, which 
engineeis estimate will peifoim sitisfac 
toiily for toui oi five houis, vveie earned 
out in conjunction with the Univcisity of 
Washington The mask is expected to be 
effective at altitudes up to 25,000 feet, but 
not to be satisfactory at highei levels 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


MEDICINE 

New Sulfa Drug Aids 
Chronic Intestinal Ailment 

> DOCTORS now have a new medicine 
which IS effective against chionic uleeiative 
colitis, described as one of the “most diead- 
ful and unpiedictable diseases of the abdo 
men known to medical science” 

It IS a member of the sulfa diug familv 
and is called msuliazole Announccmenl to 
the medical profession of its placcmciu on 
the maiket was made by J G loidan, 
piesident of Geoige A Bieon tc Co, Kan- 
sas Citv, Mo, manufactuiei ui the duig 
The sulfa diug’s effectiveness in conn oi- 
ling symptoms of the disease was discov- 
ered in studies conducted by the company’s 
research laboratories and by Di Ralph FI 
Major of the University of Kansas Medical 
School These results hav^e subsequently 
been confirmed by other investigatois 
The favorable results aie believed mostly 
due to nisulfazole’s suppiessmg the in- 
creased supply of the enzyme, lysozyme, 
found m the gastrointestinal tiact, and to 
Its action m ariesting the giowqh of bac- 
teria 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

MEDICINE 

High Blood Pressure Is 
Field of New Journal 

^ HIGH blood pressure and i elated ciicu- 
latory diseases will have their ovvm medical 
lournal beginning early next yeai Angiqt- 
OGY IS the title of the new^ journal devoted 
to “peiipheial vasculai diseases” 

Medical articles to be published in this 
journal will cover the group of diseases 
that now rank first as the cause of death 
in the United States Ai tei losclei osis, com- 
monly called haidemng of the arteries, and 
Reynaud’s disease are included in such 
blood vessel disturbances They aic much 
more prevalent now that more people live 
longer and reach old age 
Dr Saul S Samuels of the Stuyvesant 
Polyclinic in New York City wall be editoi- 
in-chief 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1^49 




VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Barren Cows May Give Milk 
Thanks to Sex Hormone 

> A WORLD Without bulls, thinks to the 
powci oL a svnthctiL Icmalc hoimonc to 
induce milk piuducLion m viigiii heileis 
and baiien cows, is on its way 

“The liist stage in making the male le- 
dundaiit,” m the daiiv vvoild at least, has 
been taken, Sii John Russell, diiectoi of 
Rothamsted cxpcumcntal station, dcclaicd 
in his picsidentia) adihess befoie the Biit- 
ish Association loi the Advancement ol Sci- 
ence, Ncwcastle-Upon-Tvne, England 

Lactation was induecd m the viigin 
heifeis and baiien lows by Inuving tablets 
of the synthetic female lioimonc, cli- 
cthylstilbestiol, umlei the animals’ skin 
This IS the same synlheliL ehemieal which 
bungs lelicl ol hot Hushes and otlui symp- 
toms to many middle aged women 

Richci milk and moie oj it can be jiiu- 
duced by injeelions iindci die cow’s skin 
of anotlui hoinione cIuMiiiLal, tliyioxm, 
horn die thyuud gland l)i 11 D Kav, 
of the Daily Rescaieh Institute, Shiididtl, 
England, has found, Sii John lepoited, tint 
miections of thyioxm oi leedings ot lodi- 
nited milk piotein (casein) inei eased the 
fat content of milk and laised tlie yield up 
to 20% aftei the peak oi milk pioduetion 
was passed 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
ENGINEERING 

Quick Temperature Change 
Used in New Metal Process 

^ FIVE seconds only are rcquiied to 
tcmpci a metal suiface m an cleetionic 
heating piocess levcaled by Geneial Elcc- 
tiic in Philadelphia It was developed by 
engineeis in the compmy’s switchgear 
division 

In this shoit mteival a metal suiface is 
heated fiom loom temfieiatuie to 1,600 
dcgices Fahienheii and cooled again to 
oidinaiy icmpeiatiiic The ocess is pai- 
tiCLilaily foi small metal pails and is em- 
ployed to haidcn the toothed stii faces of 
small ratchet wheels foi auiomalic ciicuit 
lecloseis 

The piocess uses an elccUomagnel which 
holds tlie part to be lempeied within the 
field of a pow'eiful elcctionic lieatci As 
soon as the part has been heated to the 
proper temperatuie, an automatic switch 
shuts off the heater and also the current 
fiom the electiomagnet, and the pail drops 
into a cooling bath of oik 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Old Piltdown Man Is Only 
About 10,000 Years Old 

^ FAMOUS Piltdoua man, long consid- 
eied one of mankind’s oldest anceslois, is 
a meie anthiopologic il infant, not iikul 
than 10,000 yeais old, Di K P Oakley oi 
the Biitish Museum disclosed to the Biitish 
Association foi the Advancement of Scicnee 
at Newcastle-Upon-Tync, England 

Pietiously considcied to be between 100,- 
000 and 500,000 years old, the jawbone 
and skull aie now pioved by analysis ol 
their fluoiine content to be definitely of 
the last mtei glacial pciiod 

Fossil animal bones of known geological 
age, dating fiom the Pleistocene oi glacial 
period, unearthed neaiby the human bones 
at Piltdown, England, had the same eon- 
tent of the chemical lluoiine picked up 
iiom the gioundwatci ol the locality 

Di Oakley exploded the altiactne uka 
of modem man being descended hoin the 
Piltdowm man, also knowm is Eoanthiopus, 
the Dawn Man A long coiUuncisy o\ci 
whethei the skull and the jawbone ucie 
tiom the same individual seems to have 
been settled also, as they both have the 
same fluoiine content Some expeits held 
that the skull was that of a i datively ic- 
cent man and the jawbone of an ancient 
anthiopoid 

England still claims an ancient human 
ancestor The Swanscombe skull was given 
the fluoiine test and pionounced Middle 
Pleistocene, about 60,000 years old, and 
probably BiitaiiVs eailiesi man But m 
China, Java and peihaps Afiica, man-hke 
ciea Lures lived eaihei. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Dim Stars Discovered 
Broadcasting Radio Waves 

^ DIM stars aie bioadcastmg to the eaith 
a shoit-wave radio noise that has been le- 
ceived with special antenna, the British 
Association foi the Advancement of Science 
was told m New castle-Upon-Tyne, England, 
by Di F G. Smith, Cambiidge, expeit in 
radio astionomy 

The “bioadcastmg stations” pioducmg 
these four-metei waves aie thought to be 
stais with dim surfaces, haid to see. They 
are about as far away as the neaiest known 
visible stais, and distiibuted over the sky 
about the same way as stais giving off light 

Two majoi souices for these radio sig- 
nals have been discoveied in the Noithein 
sky, and 23 smaller ones have been dis- 
covered None of these corresponds to 


blight visual stars The major sources are 
not stais blighter than eighth magnitude, 
loo faint to be seen with the naked eye 

The radio stars aie about as big as oidi- 
naiv visual stais, as judged by a study of 
fluctuations of the signals received The elec- 
tions in the stars producing signals have 
a motion coiiesponding to at least 10,000,- 
000,000 election volts and the tempei alui e 
IS alaiut 10,000,000,000 degiees 

These immense eneigies suggest to Di 
Smith that the mystciious cosmic rays may 
□iiginale m the same siais that give use 
to the ladio waves he has obseived 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Scientist’s Nomination 
Held Up by Investigation 

^ BECAUSE of anti-capitalisLic and pio- 
eoumiLinistic statements he is leported to 
have made at a Moscow “peace confeience,” 
the Butish Association foi the Advance- 
ment of Science has defeued lenominating 
Pi of I D Beinal, Umvcisity of London 
ciystallogiaphci, to Us govci nmg council 

Piol Bcinal is to be asked to leiteiate 
his actual Moscow statements Pi ess re- 
pot ts slated that he accused capitalism of 
living to enslave science in die inteiests 
ol wai FIc is icpoitcd to ha\c told the Mos- 
cow meeting that “soon m the Umlcd 
States no one who has not been an invetei- 
atc enemy of the Soviet Union will be al- 
io w'ed to teach oi engage in scientific re- 
seaich ” 

Science News teiter, September 17, 1949 
CHEMISTRY 

Land Yields More 
Uranium Than Ocean Water 

^ AMERICAN experts m Washington see 
no piactical possibility of getting manium, 
law mateiial for the atomic bomb, out 
oi sea water 

Scientists have known for ovei a decade 
that the sea does contain manium as well 
as othei ladioactive elements, Theie is, 
however, much less manium in sea watei 
than in the same amount of oidmaiy earth, 
although It might be easier to get it out 
of watei than out of earth Magnesium is 
mined fioni the sea commeicially 

Discussion of the possibility of getting 
manium from the sea arose from a speech 
of Dr Flans Pettcisson of Sweden to the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, Eng- 
land 

Fie stated that the uianmm content in 
sea water is fairly constant, vaiying be- 
tween limits of one to two micrograms per 
liter, with a slight tendency to increase at 
gieat depths A microgram is one one- 
niil lion til of a gram, and a liter is about 
the same as a liquid quart (An oidinary 
dime weighs about two grams ) 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

Action of Deadly Poison 
Seen as Jamming Cell Cycle 

^ FLUOROACETATE, a lat poison better 
known by its war seciet name of 1080, 
acts to “jam the cycle” of cell chemistiy 
in its killing course 

This new thcoiy ol the poison’s action 
uith the latest leseaich on which it is 
based weie announced at the meeting of 
the Biitish Association for the Ad\ance- 
mciit of Science at Newcaslle-Upon-Tvne, 
England, bv Pi of R A Peteis of Oxford 
Um\ cisity 

No antidote for 1080, oi fluoioacetate, 
has vet been discoveied Prof Peters and 
colleagues, however, aie the scientists who 
discoveied the antidote for aiscnic and 
meicmy poisoning, knowm as Biitish anti 
lewisite, or BAL The wai gas, lewisite, is 
an aisenic compound Discoveiy of its anti- 
dote was made thiough fundamental bio 
chemical studies similai to those Pi of 
Peters is now making on the action of 
fluoi oaceiate 

The chemical cvtle wdnch fluoioacetate 
“jams” IS known as the tiicuhoxylic cycle 
It is a leaction intohcd in the hieakdown 
oi sugai, and goes on in a cycle 

Fluoioacetate gets into the tvcle, and is 
poisonous, because it is so like an acetate 
clicmical noimally foimed duiiiig the cycle 
that the body’s enzyme loi handling the 
noimal acetate cannot distinguish between 
the noininl one and the fluoioacetate 

The chemical result is an accumulation 
of citialc to 56 times the amount noimallv 
found in kidney tissue, and 26 times the 
amount normally found in the heait Why 
this accumulation of citiate is poisonous ii 
not yet known 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects Invade England 
On Warm Air Currents 

^ ENGLAND is being invaded fiom the 
Continent Insect pests, earned by waim 
air currents and winds, aie di if ting acioss 
the southern North Sea and the English 
Channel 

At the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science meeting at New- 
castle-Upon-Tyne, A C Flaidy, p ofessoi 
of zoology and compaiative anatomy at 
the Umveisity of Oxford, repoited that 
laige gioups of small insects, paiticulaily 
aphids, are known to stay m the au an 
average of 15 horns, oi 246 miles 

The floating insects aie caught in four- 
foot nets at mast heights on ships which 
aie ovei 100 miles fiom the coast. Knowing 
the time and place where the bugs aie 
caught, then time m the air and the dis- 
tance traveled aie computed mathemati- 
cally fiom known winds 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Clubwork Makes Science Fun 


Most of tomorrow’s scientists start with Science Clubs 
of America, probably the largest scientific group in the 
world. It serves as a proving ground. 


By MARGARET E. PATTERSON 

^Any one of the thud of a million boys 
and girls in Science Clubs o£ America will 
tell you science is fun I 

‘‘Especially,” they add, “if you can do it 
with other kids ” 

If you’d like to ask some of these 10- to 
20-year-olds why they find science so fas- 
cinating, try the nearest school laboratory 
after school hours They will be there work- 
ing, even on Saturdays 

Look for them in basement workshops 
and attic experimental stations A barn or 
a woodshed is a likely place, too 

You may detect their work before you 
see them 

Track down the source of those strange 
chemical fumes, odors and explosions 
Y'ou’ll probably find a group of teen-agers 
concocting a new plastic or synthesizing a 
new compound 

Spot a novel radio “rig” on a roof Inside 
you’re likely to find a group of “hams” 
comparing notes on hook-ups, circuits, code 
call letters 

Follow the next flight of model planes 
you see The youthful designers will be on 
the ground comparing notes on wing sui- 
faces, gas motors, radio controls 

Or find the owners of that back yaid 
menagerie The white mice may belong to 
a boy who plans to be a doctor, the reptiles 
to a future zoologist, the hamsters to a girl 
W’ho wants to be a biologist w^hen she 
grows up 

Clubs Tofal 15,000 

You’ll find these groups of young scien- 
tists all over the nation, and in toieign 
countries, too There are 15,000 science 
clubs in this country and abroad affiliated 
with Science Clubs of America It is 
probably the largest scientific group in the 
W'orld 

A widespread liking for science is en- 
gendered by the natural inquisitiveness of 
youth combined with the intensely scien- 
tific flavor of our times Tremendous im- 
petus for this gioup effort m science has 
stemmed from die organization of Science 
Clubs of America in 1941. It now eniolls 
most of those wdio will be our scientists of 
tomorrow' It also serves thousands of 
youngsters wdio have no desire to be pro- 
fessional scientists but are keen about 
science as a hobby or an avocation As the 
citizens of tomorrow they will have a real 
appreciation of the role science is playmg 
and a speaking acquaintance with its lan- 
guage and methods The awe and alarm 


with which science is viewed by some of 
their elders is foieign to these well-informed 
youngsteis 

What a science club does depends upon 
the age and interests of the membeis and 
the assistance of the adult who acts as 
sponsor 

It the members aie very young, they aic 
apt to do a gieat deal of collecting sea 
shells, lea\ es, rocks, minerals, insects, 
stamps, pets, pictmes, bud’s nests or any 
of dozens of other combinations Singly or 
in groups they track down oi trade foi 
additions to then collections They ai- 
lange then tieasmes in neat boxes, caie- 
fullv letteied sciap books oi flashy exhibits 
They dig into the books that can help 
them identify then finds and aie alert to 
every chance to “swap” or exchange — by 
the piece or by the collection 

Among jLimoi high school age students 
the interests are usually geneial Theie may 
be as many mteiests as members — or even 
moie as each may ha\e a long string of 


hobbies he is riding at the same time 

Eveiything is sub)ect to their curiosity 
Individually oi collectively the members 
may turn almost overnight fiom insect col- 
lecting to ciystal glowing, fiom building 
ten ana and aqnaua to glass blowing, fiom 
tiopical fish bleeding to scientific ciime de- 
tection, fiom micioscopc studies to stuffing 
animals Somewheie along the line they 
all, girls and boys alike, special!/ c in noisy, 
smelly chemical cxpeiiinonts 

Absorb Information 

Junior high science club nicmbcis absoib 
gieat blocks ol mfoimatioii fiom one an- 
othei They shed oi lake on a new field 
of science inteitst as cfioitlcssly as they 
might take off oi put on a coat They keep 
voluminous notes on obscivations of the 
w'eathci, breeding expeiimcnts, dissections, 
hnd migialions They exchange compli- 
cated diagiams and plans, oUen undei- 
standable only to them Books, magazines, 
coiicspondencc and endless confeienccs 
with then chums aic essential to quench 
the thust foi knowledge about their cur- 
icnt intcicsl 

Senioi high sehool age membeis of science 
clubs have decided intcKsts foi such fields 
as astionomy, clcctionics, embryology, 



PRIVATE PROJECT — Science club projects range from the home living 
room to public exhibits: 15-year~old John Lankford, Washington, D. C., has 
his astronomical equipment set up in the living room of his home. 
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GROUP PROJECT — Science club work is generally done by groups such 
as this one of youngsters studying taxidermy at the Los Angeles County 

Museum^ 


microscopy, etc, and join otheis who shaie 
their mteiest 

Students this age show the efTect of the 
collecting and obseivation most of them 
have expeuenced m then earlier yeais By 
sampling many fields they have discoveied 
their likes and aptitudes and have begun 
to center their interests on fewer or even 
on one science Generally by tins time they 
know whether they like best to deal with 
living or non-living mateiials whethei 
they piefei biological oi physical sciences 

Club Is Proving Ground 

Science club members spend much tune 
considenng their futuie in science, and, it 
they aie serious about it as a piotession, 
they plan for caieers in medicine, chem- 
istry, physics, engineering, zoology, astion- 
omy, mathematics or other fields according 
to how they feel about the experiences they 
have had in their clubs with dissection, 
chemicals, machinery, motors, microscopes, 
telescopes, slide rules, etc The club serves 
as a proving ground at this stage, and many 
a youngster has thus saved himself years 
of time by finding out at this age what he 
does and does not want to do in science 

Reading is wider and moie carefully 
planned, their lecoids more accurately 
kept, then conclusions moie soundly made 
and they seek the help of educators and 
scientists who can direct their new-found 
enthusiasms about science 

Like all organizations science clubs must 
deal with their business dm mg the meet- 
ings, but this IS usually dispensed with 
quickly and the members hurry on to the 
p- ogi am 


The piogiam may consist of a woik 
session with each member cariying on his 
paiticulai experimental study oi it may be 
a demonsUation of the work of one oi 
several to the rest of the club Sometime 
duiing the yeai each member thus gets a 
chance to “perform” and the exchange oi 
information is consideiable especially m the 
question peiiods that follow the “lectures” 

Another populai type of piogram is given 
by a guest speaker who is invited to appeai 
before the club to explain his specialty 
He may be a local scientist, engineer oi 
hobbyist Occasionally it is an “alumnus” 
who 1 etui ns to the club to repoit on his 
caieeTs woik Always theie are lively and 
extended question peuods aftei the talk 
and many a guest speaker has come away 
hmp tiom the numbei and diversity of 
difficult questions the membeis have filed 
at him The public is often invited to these 
special meetings and parents especially find 
them stimulating 

Report on Reading 

Clubs like to keep up with what is new 
in science and find a handy way to do it 
is to have each member leport on his cur- 
lent reading briefly at lollcall time 

They feel a i esponsibility toward the 
school in keeping them up-to-date in science, 
too, and achieve this by maintaining a ques- 
tion box 01 running a “question of the 
week” featuie on a bulletin board Many 
clubs have peimanent science exhibits like 
natural histoiy museums or display cases 
which they change from week to week 
for all students to enjoy They aie often 
called upon to put on school assemblies 


and find that the magic type of chemical 
show IS a sure hit with the student body 
Occasionally they get serious about these 
programs and give their fellow students a 
half-houi or hour of real science 
A publication — weekly, monthly or quar- 
terly — IS achieved by some clubs If there 
is enough money in the treasury this can 
be punted, but less affluent clubs settle for 
mimeogiaphed or othei types of duplicated 
bulletins, which ihev exchange freely with 
iar away clubs to the benefit of all 
A few clubs have unifouns, usually 
centenng around the emblem of SCA One 
club decorated the walls of then quaiteis 
with scientific caiicituies 
Raising money foi the club must be 
considered Some can be done with dues, 
but when large amounts are needed, they 
lun sales of food, sell Chiistmas cards they 
have made in then photogi aphic lab, con- 
tiact for magic shows, make and sell scien- 
tific equipment, oi devise some othei 
scheme foi laising needed funds 
Meeting othei clubs with siinilai or dif- 
feient mteiests is i goal tow aid which all 
clubs w^oik If they aic close enough to 
oiheis they exchange piograms and social- 
ize aflerwaid Most of them belong to 
some legional oi state oiganization such 
as a fiiniDi Academy of Science and thus 
get a chance to attend a meeting with all 



Quick-Reading 

Temperature-Conversion Tables 

For speed, when you’re converting 
degrees F to C, and vice versa, you can 
now use a simple, compact “Sauveur- 
type’^ table all the way from absolute 
zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, in incre- 
ments of one degree. 

For quantities, there’s a slight 
charge ten copies for Ihi; 50 for 
$3»25; 100 for $6 00 To minimize book- 
keeping, kindly order from our Adver- 
tising Dept,, and include check for exact 
amount . . . but please note that a 
single copy will be sent free on request 
Better get one’ Ask for Note Book 
EN-33(1), 



LEEDS a NORTHRUP COMPANY, (>77 STENTDNAVe ,PH1LA H PA 


LEEDS & NORTHROP 


MMUfllNC IhfTnUMINTt TClXMCTIM 


Jrl Ad EN-88(1) 


automatic GOHTmU HEAT TflCATIIM »UWlMC» 
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other clubs in that area once or twice a 
year 

Science Fairs are attracting more and 
more clubs In 1949 these huge showings 
of the work of science clubs in a locality 
were held in such places at Atlanta, St 
Louis, Washington, D C, Pittsbuigh, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Providence and in Buf- 
falo, Oneonta and Potsdam, New Yoik 
One Fail had 1,400 individual entiles this 
veai The Fairs lun from three days to 10 
days and aie \isited by thousands of adulK, 
who aie often amazed at the scope oi 
science interests and abilities among young 
people 

High spot in the year £oi those clubs hav- 
ing high school seniois is the annual Science 
Talent Search for the Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, conducted each year by Science 
Clubs of America From the 16,000 boys 
and gills who entei, 300 are chosen for 
honors m this stiff competition which re- 
quires a thiee-hour aptitude examination, 
scholastic and personal lecords and a 1,000- 
woid essay on ‘My Scientific Project” Each 
of the 300 is recommended to the college 
or uni\ersity of his choice and most receive 
scholarships or other financial assistance 
that will assure them a chance to carry on 
their education in science 

Out of the 300 a total of 40 are invited 

LINCUAPHOIIE 

IS your 

to the World 

In your own home, atone or In a 
Sroup. you can now learn to speak 

SPANISH -PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH - RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN • GERMAN 

or any of 23 other laneua^es by the world-famous 

LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational METHOD 

Vou learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded 
Educators hail Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, os an aid to fluent speaking 



SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


3i RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 10. N. Y. 


I iINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
I U RCA Bldg., New York 20. N.Y« 

I Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 

I I om □,am not □ a World War II Veteran 


I I want to learn longuage | 

I Name . ) 

1^ Address . , City . ... I 



to Washington, D C, foi the five-day, 
all-expenses-paid Science Talent Institute 
Here they leain of the latest developments 
m science, meet famous scientists, visit 
places of scientific interest and are awaided 
scholarships ranging in size fiom $100 to 
$2,800 Every club aspires to have a wunner 
or honorable mention in this competition 
and many make this one of the major goals 
of their wfiiole yeai’s piogiam 
E\eiy school that places a wnnnei icceives 
a plaque to hang in then club quaiteis 
No school has been able to win one of these 
each of the eight ^eais of the competition 
but some can boast seveial The w4iole 
school celebrates when it is hono ed in 


the Seaich, and some have even granted 
half 01 whole clay holidays when then win- 
ner leLurns from the Institute aftei being 
named the best boy oi gnl scientist m the 
USA 

Oiganizations of scientists m 15 states 
coopeiated with SCA in 1949 to hold state 
Science Talent Seaiches and thus W'eie able 
to honoi othei outstanding young scientists 
wnthin those slates wntli scholai ships oi 
cash aw aids to fuithci then science educa- 
tion 

Fof injofmation about any of the actnn- 
tits of Science Chibs of Ameuca wnte to 
Science Sei vice, 1719 N St ,N W , Washing- 
ton 6, D C 
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METEOROLOGY 

Hurricane Forecasting 


^ THE path to be followed and the piob- 
able damage to be done by hurncanes 
cannot vet be predicted wnth accuiacy, 
but much piogiess in huiiicane foiecasLing 
has been made m the past few years 

Because of the se\eie annual loss of life 
and pioperty on Gulf Coast and Atlantic 
Seaboard legions, the U S Weathei Bu- 
reau IS gwmg particulai study to the sub- 
ject Thirty-hour winning is now taiilv ic- 
liable These foiecasts aie fiom experienced 
weather men whose piedictions aie made 
on the basis of knowdedge of a piesent 
huuicane and knowledge obtained by a 
fundamental study of hurncane movements 
of the past 

Cooperating with the Weathei Buieau 
in hurricane studies is the Weather Seivice 
of the U S Air Foice Daring pilots of 
All Force planes, with lecoidmg inst< u- 
ments and Weather Ruieau obseiveis 
abioad, have peneDated deep into the outei 
f'-uiges of these gigantic tropical storms 
The lesult is a bettei knowdedge of aii 
movements in a huiiicane, and air move- 
ments preceding the storm, which are use- 
ful to a certain degree, m forecasting 

Of great assistance also, are radio repoits 
from ships at sea and fiom an craft over 
the ocean Radio'^onde, balloon-borne m- 
stiuments earned high above the earth, is 
playing an impoitant pait The instrument 
send constant weather data to the earth 
below^ by automatic ladio signals 

Theie are hurricanes in many paits of 
the world, although thev are known by 
difierent names In the w'e'^tem North Pa- 
cific, they aie called typhoons In the 
northern Indian Ocean, they are knowm as 
cyclones, and in A^ustralia as wullv-wilhes 
All, however, are tiopical stoims wduch 
oiigmate close to, but not over, the equa- 
tor 

The huincane season in America is the 
late summer and eaily fall The storms 
differ in violence and also in the distance 
they tiavel Many of them hit the coast 
in the genei al Floiida region, some travel- 


ing up the coast, and othus ciossing the 
peninsula to appeal soon in coastal legions 
of the Gulf states 

The violent huuicane of 19dd that caused 
millions of dollats damage in the New' Eng- 
land stales, and the peihaps equally violent 
sloim of 19d7 that eiossed Floiula and into 
Louisiana, might be eitecl as examples The 
Lutci took 61 lives and eaiistd a piopcilv 
loss of $110, 000, 000 ^rhesi two aie the 
w'oist Ameilean huiucanes of the piescnt 
foi ties 

Duung a 25-veai peiiod fiom 1917 to 
1941, some 4,200 peisons in the United 
States lost then lives by huuicanes, and 
theie has been 74 iatalitics since Piopeitv 
damage since 1917 is estimated at about 
$800,000,000 The New England damage 
from the huincane of 1938 w'as peihaps 
$250,000,000 This is said to be one of the 
most destiuctive stoims m all histo.y 
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Nuts of the tung tnc, aftei the icmoval 
of the tung oil used in pamis, make a meal 
valuable foi cattle feed aftei a poisonous 
substance it contains is cxti acted, a satis- 
factoiy exti action pioccss has been lecentiy 
developed 

CAR BUYERS 

Don’t Get “Stuck” 

SAVE MONEY 
and HEADACHES 

Do you know the 36 tricks used to defraud new and 
used car buyeis’ A fall pi Ice to pay’ A fall iiade-ln? 
Fair flnancluB and Insmauce? Tlie costs of running a 
caU How to spot a lemon? A wicck? A stolen car? 
A formei taxi? These and many other important 
questions are clearly answered in the 96 easy- to- 
read pages of 

"'HOW TO BE AN EXPERT CAR BUYER" 

R J Schmunk, President of AAA — "Even a hasty 
leading of your valuable book should prevent most 
people from falling into the most obvious mistakes ’’ 
It’s authoritative, Indispensable, and invaluable to 
anyone who will buy a car this year Only $1 50, 
COD $1 80 On sale at Maevs, Maishall Field, Gim- 
bels, bookstores, Sears Catalog, or direct from 

CUMMINGS ENTERPRISES, Publishers 
Keystone State Bldg , Phila 7A, Pa. 




Man-O-Mcrn/ More Reef Hot Bargains That'll Knock Your Hat in the Creekil 

YOUR CHANCE TO OWN ARMY’S 6x30 BINOCULARS 


COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 

Model M13A1, 6x30 Binoculars (waterproof 
model) Everything you need — ready for as- 
sembly When finished will look like a legu- 
lai factory job costing $102 to $120 The 
Optics are new, in perfect or near-perfect 
condition Have new low reflection coating 
Metal Parts are new and perfect All com- 
pletely finished Complete assembly instruc- 
tions included 

Stock #830-Q $40 00 Postpaid 

plus $8 00 tax — Total $48 00 


METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M13A1, 6x30 
Binoculars No optics Same Metal Paits as 
described for stock #830-Q 
Stock #832-Q — 6x30 Metal Parts 

$25 00 Postpaid 

OPTICS FOR 6x30 BINOCULARS— (No Metal 
Parts), Perfect and low reflection coated 

Stock #5130-Q $15 00 Postpaid 

Optics and Metal Parts Aie Available for 
Monoculars ( 1/2 a Binocular) Write for Bul- 
letin Q. 


I , - arts, add ; 

j excise Tax to your remittance | 

J ust the Ticket for Cutting Down Glare 
BUY THIS POLARIZING VARIABLE 
DENSITY ATTACHMENT 

An amazingly effective unit for controlling amount 
of light reaching your eyes Cuts down glare in skj 
and over watei obseivations Easily snapped on and 
off over the eye-cups of Ameiican-made 7x50 Bi- 
noculars Govt cost $8 30 each 
Stock #aO,000-Q , 52 00 Postpaid 



photographers! Optical Hobbyists! Have Fun Save Real Money! 

BUILB YOBB OWR PBOJECTORS, ENLARBEBS, VIEWERS 

SPOTLIGHTS, COPYING CAMERAS, CONDENSERS, Even Microscopes and Telescopes 


I i look at These Special Offers 

I SIMPLE lEHS KITS 

I K, , K« 

I booklet showing how you can build lots ^ 

■ .Use these lenses in photography .iSiLmy t 

I CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Microphotography, for Dumm^ 

I Camera,” Kodachromc Viewer, detachable Reflex view 
I Finder for 35 mm cameras, Stereoscopic Viewer, ground 
I glass and enlarging focusing aids And 
I other uses in experimental optics, building TELESCOt'Hio, 

I low power Miotoscopes, etc Postpaid 

15 LEnW 80 LENSES-Soine OoVt '“T 

(.omraeroial surplus, some miipped iej«cts, 

I few coated In any event an excellent bar|ain con 

taining Plano Convex, Double Convex, Concave, 
iscus Lenses Dla range 6 mm to 40 mm Assorted local 

Btock^V5-Q~45 Lenses . \o 00 Postpaid 

li'ETWk_"EEN 

above only $1 00 Postpaid 


MOUNTED PROJECTING LENS SYSTEM 

L 91 44 mm (just right for 3fi mm Pmjeetors) Speed of 
M Pi 9 Outside dla of mount at one end 60 mm Length oi 
« mount 64 mm 

« Stock :£r4033-Q , , , ^3 00 

m THREADED OUTSIDE MOUNT FOR FOCUSING ABOVE 

f Stock *715-Q . . $1 00 Postpaid 

' SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS — Consist of all unmounted lenses 
you need to make the following size projectors 
Stock #4038-Q— 2ii"x2y4". $3 3^5 Postpaid 

Stock #4039-Q— 2V2"x3^i{" . . 

Stock #4029-Q— 36 mm „ 85 Postpaid 

35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET;^onsists 
of a mounted projecting lens, heat absorbing glass, 2 conden- 
sing lenses ^ su. 

Stock it4035-Q ?4 85 Postpaid 






Easy as Rolling Off a Log' 

We Furnish Plain, Fully Diagramed 
Instructions Any Child Can Follow' 


.MOUNTED ARASTIGMAT LENSES 

Use for Piojectors, Enlargers, Copying Cameras Complete with 
Shutter and Diaphragm Value about $20 These were made foi 
a specific camera, but had longer or shoiter focal length than 
could be used, and then the camera was discontinued An 
excellent buy WE WILL INCLUDE FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET on HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 

Stock gijlrSOO'l-Q — Speed f/7 7, focal length approx 127 mms 
-Suitable for pictures, negatives, positives up to 31 / 2 x 414 " 

$7 50 Postpaid 

Stock #800G-Q~Speed of f/7 7, focal length approx 

100 mins Suitable for pictures, etc up to 2 Vlx3V4" / 

$8 50 Postpaid / 

Stock it8007-Q— Speed of f/6 3, focal length approx / 

100 mms $9 50 Postpaid / 

HEAT ABSORBING PLATE GLASS / 

Slock i3t4009-Q— 4" x 5" 35c Postpaid il 

Stock 4f4010-Q— 2" X 2" . 10c Postpaid B 



CONDENSING LENSES 


BUYwithCONFIDENCE^ 
ORDER by STOCK NUMBER ' 


lENS CI-EANING TISSUE 

— 1st quality, sheet size 11'' 
X 7 V 2 " Made to govt specs 
Free of abrasives High wet 
strength 

Stock it721-Q— 500 Sheets 
$1 00 Postpaid 



Slock #10G1-Q— 6 V 2 " dia , 9" F L 
Stock #1080-Q— 5" dia , 7" F L 
Stock #1084-Q— 21 / 2 " dia, 4" FL 
Stock #1077-Q— 2 3/8" dia, 3" FL 
Stock #1019-Q— 6" dla , 16" F L 
Stock 51062-Q— 6" dia., fl" PL 
Stock #1086-Q— 1 11/16" dia , 3" P 
Stock #110S-Q— 29/32" dia , 1 / 2 " F 
We iioM a Limited Quantity of 
Condensing Lenses — seconds — 
ranging from %" to In 

dia with various focal lengths 
Send for Free Bulletin — Q jF 

CONDENSING LENS SET f 
— 2 Condensing Lenses / a 
with dla of 2 " for / i 

making 35 mm. proJoeton / * 

etc I 

^ Stock it 4034- Q I Ai 

W 75c Postpaid I /. / 


Seconds but suitable for Enlaigers and 
Spotlights 

9" F L , $2 50 ea Postpaid 

P L 1 00 ea Postpaid 

4" FL 1 00 ea Postpaid 

i , 3" F L 1 00 ea Postpaid 

16" F L 2 00 ca Postpaid 

"PL 2 00 ea. postpaid / 

lia , 3" P L 25c ca Postpaid / 

i , F L 50c ea Postpaid R 


C/i0\ 
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ICHTHYOLOGY-BOTANY 



MATURE 
RAMBLINCS 

^ ^rLonJt^OJtoney 



Natural InvenHons 

^ MAN’S invincible egotism is leflecced 
in the names he gives to natural objects 
and structures which his own mechanical 
inventions chance to lesemble If someone 
mentions a pitcher-plant, or a hammerhead 
shark, or a shoebill stork, vve all conjure 
up a vision of the fantastic cieature at once, 
and think how aptly it was named — dis- 
regarding the fact that these things existed 
long before any human being had contrived 
a pitcher, or a hammer, or a shoe, or any 
other artifact, long before human beings 
were on the scene at all 
Fish and other sea creatures seem to 
have been especial victims of this tendency 
of man to play the pai t of a god and make 
things, not in his own image, but the image 
of his handiw o’-k Thus we have such 
names as sawfish, swordfish, pipefish, file- 
fish, ribbonfish, threadfish, sw^oidtail, sail- 
fish, gafitops’l catfish, and a hundred 
others Sometimes they are named not for 
their actual appearance but for the fancied 
resemblance of their actiMties to our own, 
as m the fiddler crab, angler-fish, archeifish. 


Transparent Boxes 



Offer maximum protection with complete 
visibility for specimens of all kinds, small 
parts, etc Innumerable uses for these con- 
venient boxes 
Model 

A (15/ie"vl5/16'''C%'0 20 for ?1* 100 for 54 60 

B ( 1%"^:15/16"x 3/4") IS for 1 100 for 5 60 

C ( 12 for 1 100 for 6 60 

(Postpaid if remittance accompanies order) 

Send a trial order today 

R. P. Cargille 

118 Liberty St New York 6, N Y 


diumfish One such naming seems to be 
justified mkfish Men use the dark fluid 
secreted by this squid (which is not a leal 
fish) foi ink, Its brown tint is known in 
the water-coloiist’s box by the mollusk's 
zoological name Sepia 
Fish aie not the only examples of this 
tendency to name natuial things foi arti- 
ficial objects or activities Plants, especially 
vvild-flovvers, come m foi a lot of it Con- 
sider bottle tree, ban el cactus, organ-pipe 
cactus, Indian paintbrush, Indian pipe, 
lady’s slipper, Venus’ flytrap, Venus’ mir- 
ror, Solomon’s seal, Dutchman’s breeches, 
trumpet-flower, pincushion flower, Spanish 
bavonet, siherswo’d, swordgrass, sawgrass, 
chain fern, shield fern, sword fern, cannon- 
ball tree, bell-flower, sciew palm, sword 
bean, knife bean, mkberry, telegraph plant 
Sometimes a shape will reflect itself in 
half-a-dozen names There’s a whole set 
of cups for example buttercup, creamcup, 
cup weed, leathercup, deathcup mushroom 
Or a particular texture will sponsor several 
plants silk-oak, satin wood, velvet-leaf 
In a few cases, the piocess has been re- 
\ersed, and man acknowledges his debt 
Such names may recognize merely chance 
01 fanciful resemblances, such as a caipen- 
ter’s horse or catheads on a ship or fire- 
dogs on the hearth or wormgeais in ma- 
chineiy Oi they may show a definite tend- 
ency for man to study the works of natuie 
and profit thereby 

(A reprint from SNL, Oct. 16, 1943.) 
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Rats Bewildered First 
Time They Feel Hunger 

^ RATS that are very hungiy foi the 
first time do not know what to do about it 
This was found in an experiment with 
12 albino rats tested by Dr Keith J Hayes, 
of the Yeikes Laboi atones of Primate Bi- 
ology He lepoited results to the meeting 
of the American Psychological Association 
m Denser, Colo 

Seven thirsty lats learned to lun straight 
down an alleyway to reach water in a box 
through a trap door at the end of the alley 
Each time they made the run they had 
to climb over a heap of food m a pan 
halfway down the runway 
For five hungry rats the experiment was 
revel sed They learned to run down the 
alley to find food and half way down the 
runway they waded through water m a 
pan Later the thirsty rats who had run 
over the food to get to their water were 
made very hungry and put into the alley- 
way They did not stop to eat when they 
came to the food, but ran right on accord- 
ing to their habit When they got to the 
box at the end, some of them tasted the 
water, but did not actually drink After a 
few runs, most of them stopped at the 
food pan, but ate only a little Some took 
pieces of food through the trap door to 
eat it there 


By contiast, the lats who had been 
hungiy dunng learning and had waded 
through watei on then way to food, stopped 
to dunk when they went down the alley 
thnsty They did this on the vciy fiisL tiial 
No explanation was ofTeicd by Di Flayes 
of why the lals know what to do the first 
time they iit vuy ihiisty, hut ignoic the 
ioocl liic fust tunc they feel hungiy 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Businessmen Gain by 
increasing Reading Speed 

^ IT PAYS foi business executives of 
above average leading ability to take a 
training coui se in reading, Carol S 
Bellows, a psychological cotinsclei of Grosse 
Pointe Paik, Mich, told the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association m Den- 
vei, Colo 

Mis Bellows bases thus conclusion on what 
happened when sevcial gioups of executive 
peisonncl fiom two mdustiial plants and 
i bank took a 10-wcek couise ol one and 
a half hour liaiiimg pciiods 
At the beginning, these executives lead 
at about 275 woids a nuniue In compie- 
hensicm of what they lead, they scoied as 
well as 45 pei cent ot college seniois 
By the end of the 10-wcck couise, they 
had gained 175 woids pei minute in speed, 
now leading at the average late of 450 
woids a minute In compiehension they 
scoied as well as oi bcttei than 70 pci cent 
of college seniors 

The couise included discussion of vari- 
ous reading skills and practice in their ap- 
plication as well as use of the Haivaid 
leading films as a pacing device 
It pays to take such a course, Mis Bel- 
lows concludes, because “ihcie is piobably 
a significant saving in time foi the business 
Ol industucil executive who inci eases his 
late even as little as 50 woids a minute, 
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Words in Science — 
CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 

> CENTRIFUGAL— you say u ccnt-rill- 
you-gal, accenting the ufT — is just the oppo- 
site of centiipelal, pioaounced cent-tnp-i- 
tal 

It means away fiom the cenlei It is 
centiifugal foice that separates the lighter 
cream fiom the milk in a separator, and 
that throws the water out of wet clothing 
in the “whn 1-dry” of the washing machine 
It IS centripetal force that holds the eaith 
and the other heavenly bodies in their 
paths around the sun, or any object m a 
circular path 
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Books of the Week 


TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W 
from issuing organizotions. 


or inoney order to cover retail price Address Book 
Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 


The Big E\i — M ix Ehilicli — Dottbleday, 22t 
p , $2 50 A science ficUon stoiy which looks 
into the futuic of the world when the 200- 
inch telescope reveals the impending; dcstrue- 
tion of the world thiough collision of planets 

Birds’ Nests A Field Guide — Richaid Head- 
strom — Washbinn, 128 p, illus , $275 This 
book shows you how to mitch the ncsl with 
the biid that built it Includes over 300 birds 
of the United States langing to the gieat 
plains 

CiiARAcrERisiiGs OT Residual Insm iicides 
Toxic 10 the House Fly — Wilhs N Bruce 
— Illinoti Natwal History Stiivey, 32 p, 
illus, papei, fice upon icquest to publisher, 
Urbana, Illinois A repeat of 14 experiments 

College Boian^ — Claiencc J Hylander and 
Oran B Stanley — hhumillaii, 638 p , illus , 
$500 A basic couisc in plant science 

The CoNQursi 01 Spaci— W illy Ley ind 
Cheslev Boncstcll — Vi/^nig, i()0 p, illus, 
$3 Q5 Many of Boncstcll’s Limous asUoiiomi- 

^^il piintings lie hi ought logcthei with a 
shoit text by Ley on oui advancements in 
the field hor both the layman and the 
piofessional man 

Drainage Evoluiion in am Appaiaiiitans or 
Plnnsxlvania — Henry D Thompson — New 
YoiI\, Academy of Sciences, 62 p , illus , paper, 
|i 25 Volume 52, Aiticlc 2 advances the 
hypothesis ot progressive piracy and locil 
superposition to account £01 the drainage 

The Siruciqre 01 hie MerROPoiiiAN Com- 
munity A Study of Dominance and Sub- 
dominance — Don J Bogue — IJn veisity of 
Michigan Ptc^s, 210 p, illus, |)2 00 A study 
o£ the distribution of population by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Scripps Foundation foi 
Population Rcscai ch 

Fvitv Acid Antibac n riai s irom Pi an is — 11 
A Spoehi and othcis — Carnegie hiititntwn of 
Washington, 67 p, illus, 50 cents papci, 
75 cents cloth Repoit of a search foi inti- 
bactenal substances elTectivc against organ- 
isms not affected by penicillin 

How TO Collect and Preserve Insects — H 
H Ross — Illinois Naiiual History Survey, 59 
p, illus, paper 10 cents For the amateur 



JpOR just 3000 membets, a 
volume of matchless beau- 
ty and content every two 
months at ^3.75 — books 
that are winning awards for 
their format! Send for free 
brochure: 

STORY CLASSICS 
Emmaus 5A, Pa, 


as well IS the tiaincd entomologist 

Iron Miiaboiism — A Vinnotti md A Dch- 
chaux — Grunc and Stratton, zby p, illus, 
|6 50 On how the normal body uses iron and 
how non metabolism is aflccted by disease 
Fust published in Gciman, ti instated by 
Edwin Pulay 

Ling HI 01 Lii 1 — Louis I Dublin, Allied J 
Lotki, Mol timer Spicgclman — Ronald, 379 
p , illus , $7 00 Life insui ince company 
health stitisticians tiace the pi ogress in 
health and longevity from culiest times to 
the present day 

Mlt HANKS, vSlAIUS and DYNAMICS — ^Mcilt 
Scott — Me Graw-HiJl, 394 p, lUus , II4 50 
An intcimcdiate-lcvcl textbook r*umarily 
foi physics mi]ois on the junior-senior level, 
to budge the gap between the first college 
course ind gi iduate study 

Oh AND Gas in Fashrn Kansas With Spe- 
cial Rcieicncc to Developments Fiom 1944 
to 1948 — John Maik Jewett — State Geology 
ntd Survey of Kansas, 308 p, illus, paper, 
25 cents A icpoii bunging together much 
ol the scatteicd data both imblishcd and un- 
jHiblislicd 

I’lir PinsiciAN’s Busini ss — G'coigc D Wolf — 
Lrppincott, 3rd ed , 563 p, illus, $1000 A 
rcfcience woik on business foi the physician 
Laigcly icwnttcn, with i detailed chait on 
tlic establishment oi fees 

The PsLUDosf orpions 01 Iilinois — C Clayton 
Hoff — Illinois Natural History Survey, iHus , 
papei, 50 cents Detailed study of a minute 
inimal of the Arachmda class, of which 
few collections have been made m the past 

Rapid MicRor hi mk al Mithods 1 or Blood 
AND CSF Examinahons — F Rappaport — 
Grunc Stratton, 404 p, illus, $875 Con- 
taining methods of miciochemical and micio- 
biological dctciminaiion For the giaduatc 
student 

Till SciLNinic Filding or Ciiickbns — ^H airv 
W Titus — Interstate, 2nd ed 253 p, illus, 
$2 50 A practical book for poultry raisers 

Scorpions — ^H erbert L Stahnke — Arizona State 
College Bookstore, 23 p, illus, papei, 75 
cents The results of direct research on an 
animal killer lesponsible for 68% of all 
Arizona deaths due to venomous creatures 

Selin (Silenium): Gmelm’s Handbuch der 
Anoiganischtn Chemie — Gmchn-Vulag, 8th 
ed , 195 p., illus, papei, $1625 (D R 
Stem) A compilation of the material on 
selenium including the latest continental ad- 
vances 

Skvsiiooting Hunting the Stars With Your 
Camera — Newton Mayall and Mar- 
garet L Mayall — Ronald, 174 p , Ulus , 

- I3 75 Written for anyone with a camera 
who wants some of the fun of photograph- 
ing the heavens Illustrated with beautiful 
photographs 

Statically Indeterminate Frameworks — 


Thomas F Hickerson — University of North 
Carolina Press, 3rd ed , 202 p, illus, $500 
A technical book on engineering 

SuRvu 01 UNiVERsim Business and Eco- 
NOMtr Rlsiarch Protfits — Lyle C Bryant 
— Gov't Printing Office, 240 p , paper, III 00 
A guide to curicnt and recently completed 
icscarch projects, compiled by the Depart- 
ment ot Commerce 

ViRsos dil Sombiu rd Blani 0 — Albeit William 
Bork — University of Arizona, 20 p, papei, 
20 cents A collection of “coplas” or verses 
which have been sung and recited in the 
Spanish folklore ol Old and New World 
foi centuries Collected b> the Patagonia 
Union High School in Santa Cruz County, 
Al izona 
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> A FIERCE-LOOKING fly winch looks 
more like a wasp, bumblebee oi moth, the 
lobber fly is a stiange lelative of ordinary 
two-wmged flies 

Robbci flies can and will eat honeybees 
and even bumblebees But then diet also 
includes gnats, mosquitoes and othei flies 
Thus, while moie foimidablc than the house 
fly, the robbei fly is legaided as being gen- 
eially beneficial 

Science News Letter, September "[ 7 , 1949 


DETECT URANIUM! 

The “SNIFFER” 



LOCATES RADIOACTIVE ORES 


Bushed to you Sll complete' 

ready to operate^ ^ pp prepaid 


A precision Geiger-Mueller counter made 
by the leading manufacturer of nuclear 
instruments for government labora- 
tories , . Weighs approx 2 lbs 

Extremely sensitive, yet rugged . , 
Very loud signals . Operates on two 
flashlight cells . , Anyone can operate 
the “SNIFFER" widely used by 

geologists, amateur prospectors, large 
mining companies, and County, State 
and U S government agencies 


Mail Orders 

Promptly Filled From Stock 



The RADIAC Co. 

Dept GM 

489 5fh Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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# LONG -LASTING KNIFE blades, 
guaiantecd to need no sha)pening jot at 
hast three ytai^, are made of stainless sttel 
by a high-tempeiatiDe, deep-fieezing pro- 
cess The blades are fhst heated to a tem- 
perature below the melting point, quenched 
in oil, put in a chamber at low sub-zero 
temperatures, then tempered 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

@ INSULATING TAPE, for electrical ap- 
phcati by vidcanizing, is made of glass 
fiber impregnated with a rubber -lt\e dielec- 
tric on both sides On one side of the tape, 
the rubber is completely cured but on the 
other IS serni-cwed only When heat is ap- 
plied the total becomes a solid mass 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

^ SLEEX^E FORM, for use in pressing 
coats without leaving a lengthtvne create 
in the sleeve, consists of two slightly cur ved 
piects of wood to tn^trt into the length of 
tht sleeve After insertion, the wood prices 
are spread apart by an ingenious hut simple 
wiie sepal ation and locking device 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

© CHRISTMAS-TREE odor is impieg- 
nated in a wrapping paper for Christmas 
paeJiages, the aroma being of the fir balsam 
The wrapping paper is available in various 
colors, and in many designs suitable fot the 
Christmas season 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 



Americaa National Pail{s are sanctuaiies 
for over 65,000 hoofed aninialb, and foi 
unestimated thousands of carnivores oi 
flesh-eateis 

Metals possess super -conductivity if they 
offer practically no lesistance to an electric 
current when cooled to some 450 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit, 13 such metals aie 
now known 

Ocean currents are said to be respon- 
sible for the fact that the coconut palm is 
found on widely separated lands, coastal 
palms often drop their well-protected fiuit 
m the water and it drifts for many miles 

oxen practically disappeared from 
Alaska over a century ago, being killed for 
food, a herd brought fiom Greenland to 
Alaska nearly 20 yeais ago is increasing 
satisfactorily m spite ot then low bi ceding 
potentialities 


on loads where there niav be a deal 

of slippage between the trat/^s or tircs and 
the road, is mounted on a iiarhrrg hn\cle 
wheel whuh operate^* a gerrerator, the volt- 
age of u'huh registers on a dial in miles- 
per -hour 

Science Nows Letler, September 17, 1949 

^ TELESCOPIC RIFLE sight can he 
changed tn magrrijuaiion by a quarter-turn 
of a hnurled rrng near the icopcs eyepiece 
fiom two and one -jour th to four power it 
can be readily shifted from one gun to an- 
other without alter rng focus or eye distance 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

^ TFJA/vS for home iiw, ranging from 
jurnitiiic or automobile to window drdis, 
(omes under pressure in a hermetically 
waled can and i\ applied to a quay by 
man, woman or ehiUl, merely by pieAsirrg^^ 
a trigger ae with the (vellA{nown aerosol 
stituide bomb Tlu\ long lasting tarnaillHi ' 
wax Is '‘linishtur by a light imping 

Science News Loiter, Scpiombor 17, 194? 

FLEX' I'RIC WIRE, with a number on 
every intJr of its insulation to correspond 
with ierminiils, is designed to tlimtnatc the 
need for various colored unn^, and u for 
use in any electric control ^yncm using 
more than three wire's It male's for easy, 
err or -proof installations 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


An extra fillip for every week . . . 

SCIENCE NEVA'S 

THE RIGHT PRESENT 
FOR PEOPLE WITH 
INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY 

When you need the right present 
for the right person, give SCIENCE 
NEWS LETTER Put the name of that 
special person on the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today We 
shall send a gift announcement 
card signed with your name as 
imprinted at the right. 

SEND GII^T SUBSCRIPFION TO 

Name 

Address— — 

City — _„Zone 

State ■ 

Q 1 enclose $5 50 
D Please bill me later 
Mail to Science News Letter, 1719 N 
Street, N. W., Washinston 6, D» G. 
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@ CHROMATIC ACCORDION, Arown 
in the picture, is made of a styrene plastic 
and IS suitable for bt'giniicr^ or accom- 
plished musicians With this low-cost in- 
strument, beginners can perfect two-hand 
teehntque bejoie adtniacing to the larger, 
pr ofessional-typc accoi dion 

Science Nev/s Letter, September 17, 1949 

^ SPEEDOMETER, suitable for uw on 
Army tanl^s and other heavy vchieles used 
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World s fastest automatic changer— m RCA 45 rpm system— 

changes records m 5 seconds. 


Himdieds of thousands aie now enjoy- 
ing RCA's thrilling new way of playing 
1 ecoi ds th ey marvel at its wondei f ul 
tone . and the speed with which it 
changes lecords 

Prolongedresearchis behind this achieve- 
ment, research which sought— for the first 
time in 80 years of phonograph history— a 
record and automatic player designed for 
each other. 

Revolutionaiy is its record-changing 
pimciple, with mechanism inside the 


cential spindle post on which recoids 
are so easily stacked Result, a simpli- 
fied machine, that changes lecoids in 
5 seconds 

Remarkable, too, are the new records — 
only 6% inches in diameter— yet giving as 
much playing time as conventional 12-inch 
records Unbreakable, these compact vinyl 
plastic discs use only the distortion-free 
^‘quality zone’*. . . for unbelievable beauty 
of tone. 

Value of the research behind RCA’s 


45 rpm system -which was staited 11 
yeais ago at RCA Laboi atones— is seen 
m the instant acceptance, by the public, 
of this better way of playing records 
Music loveis may now have both the 45 
rpm system, and the conventional "78,” 

|e 

Development of an entirely new record- 
playing principle is fust one of hundreds of 
ways in which RCA rewarch wotks for you 
Leaderdnp m science and engineering adds 
value beyond price to any product of RCA, 
or RCA Victor 



h/or/c/ /r 7 //7 ~7&/&ii'/s/of7 
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MEDICINE 

New Blood Pressure III 

Patients with the new high blood pressure disease 
differ from others in that they have very little salt in their 


sweat, gain weight suddenly, 

^ A NEW high blood picssuie disease and 
a sweat salt lest foi helping to delect it 
were announced at the meeling of the 
American Physiological Society in Augusta, 
Ga 

The name suggested foi the new disease 
IS Schroedei’s Syndrome, because Di Henry 
A Schioedei, of Washington University 
School of Medicine, St Louis, Mo, first 
discovered it Ceitain patients with high 
blood pressuie, he found, had a set of 
symptoms, oi a syndiome as doctors say, 
that made them significantly diffeient from 
most patients with high blood piessure. 

One of the impoitant diflciences is that 
these patients have less salt in then sweat 
than othei high blood, pressuie patients 
and less than the lowest foi noimal pei- 
sons This diffeienec was discovcicd bv 
Drs Dean F* Davies and Helen E Clark 
of Washington Univeisity 

The significance of this sweat salt dil- 
feience, they pointed out, is that it shows 
that one gioup of high blood pressure pa- 
tients have inci eased activity of then 


and may be hairy. 

adienal glands Among many vital activi- 
ties, these little glands ]ust above each 
kidney help to regulate salt in the body 
In the Schroedei’s Syndrome patients, 
these glands are overactive in keeping 
salt in the body Consequently theie is less 
in the sweat 

In spite of many suggestions that these 
glands play an active pait m high blood 
pressure, theie has heretofore been no con- 
vincing evidence that they do The experi- 
ments lepoited show not only oveiactivity 
of the glands m one kind of high blood 
piessure but also, and peihaps equally im- 
portant, lack of inci eased activity of these 
glands in most cases of high blood pres- 
suic. The high blood piessure patients who 
did not fall into the Sehioedei’s Synch ome 
group had about the same amount of salt 
in then sweat as noimal peisoiis 

Schioeder’s “Syndiome patients aho dif- 
fei from othei high blood pressuie pa- 
tients m othei ways They aie ovei-fat with 
the fatness marked in the tiunk, aims, 
thighs and face They have had a sudden 



MERCURY REDESIGN AL COMPOUND — What is believed to be the prst 
chemical ever created to let scientists trace body chemicals by sight is being 
explained by Dr, H. S. Bennett, at left, head of the University of Washing- 
ton anatomy department. This scale drawing of sulfur-containmg molecule 
shows how red mercurial compound acts as a ^*red flag*^ when coupled to 
sulfhydryl group of tissues. 
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gam m weight, usually at ceitain periods 
such as after pregnancy or at the meno- 
pause And they may be hairy 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY-VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Grades Do Not Predict 
Success in Vet Study 

^ NEITHER high-school nor college 
grades are a satisfactory indication of what 
a student will do m a course of veterinary 
medicine, Dr William A Owens, of Iowa 
State College, has discovered 
Dr Owens also found that scores on the 
American Council of Education psycho- 
logical examination were not good pre- 
dictors of success m the vet course 
This led Di Owens to develop four spe- 
cial tests for selection of students for the 
course Two were achievement tests in 
chemistiy and zoology, the most important 
for the pie-vetennaiy courses The other 
two were tests of aptitude patterned after 
a standard test of medical aptitude but 
entiiely new and employing representative 
veteiinary content 

Results on these four tests were sub- 
stantially 1 elated to success m the first 
yeai oi veleiinaiy training, 

Di Owens described his study at the 
meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation in Denver, Colo, 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

New Compound Can Find 
Cancer, Muscle Chemicals 

^ CREATION of a new kind of sub- 
stance for finding chemicals involved in 
cancer and other chemicals basically le- 
sponsible for muscle movement was an- 
nounced by Di H S Bennett of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Medical School m 
Seattle 

The new substance is a chemical com- 
pound that contains mercury When it 
combines with a special type of sulfur-con- 
taming compound, it signals the sulfur 
compound’s location in red so that the sci- 
entist can see where the sulfur chemical 
is The paiticular sulfur chemicals located 
aie ones containing a combination of sul- 
fur and hydrogen known as sulfhydryL 
The sulfhydryl combination is impoitant 
both m muscle functioning and in cancer 
chemistiy 

The new mercuiy red-signal compound 
IS believed the first chemical ever created 
to let scientists trace body chemicals by 
sight Radioactive chemicals used as tracers 
01 tags for body chemicals signal either by 
the sound of the Geigei counter of by taking 
their own picture on an X-ray plate which 
then must be correlated with the optical 
picture of the tissue undei study 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 
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ECONOMICS 

Economics Machine-Wise 


^ THE economic goals of a free democracy 
are deternimed by its citizens If they are 
to choose mtelligendy, they have to know 
what alternatives they have Giant calcu- 
lating machines may be able to analyze 
all of the mam alternatives and determine 
what economic policies are required to 
reach them Dr Fiedeiick V Waugh, 
economist of tlie President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers in Washington, reported 
to the Symposium on Large Scale Digital 
Calculating Machinery in Cambridge, Mass 
These “electronic biains” are needed be- 
cause our economy is complicated and con- 
stantly changing Taxes, farm-support, so- 
cial security programs all involve a large 
number of factors and all of them affect 
each other The need of throughgomg 
studies of the economy as a whole, recog- 
nized during the mdustiial mobilization 
for World War II, was brought into focus 
by the Employment Act of 1946 which 


^ THE 2,000-foot West Rock highway 
tunnel near New Haven, Conn, on the 
Wilbur Cross Paikway, U S Route 1, will 
be freed of poisonous carbon monoxide 
gases from automobile exhausts before they 
reach harmful concentrations by means of 
an automatic device now being mstalled 
The carbon monoxide detecting device, 
which can detect as little as one part of the 
deadly, odorless, colorless carbon monoxide 
gas m 1,000,000 parts of air, is to control 
the tunnel’s ventilating system It will con- 
tinuously sample the air from near the 
tunnel’s entiance and, if dangerous amounts 
of the poison gas are found, turn on venti- 


called upon the Federal Government to 
promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power 
It IS not enough to know the total in- 
come or production of the nation Infor- 
mation about thousands of kinds of goods 
produced and sold must also be analyzed 
to find out how they affect the economy 
Much of this information is alieady be- 
ing gathered but is not being fully used 
because analyzing it is too complicated to 
be done by ordinary statistical methods us- 
ing small computing machines When the 
giant calculating machines are put to woik, 
economists hope to be able to learn much 
more about our economic problems and 
what we can do to solve them m diffeient 
ways 

If economic research can do this, Dr 
Waugh stated, Congress and the geneial 
public will have a scientific basis for de- 
ciding the best solution 
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lating fans to clelivei ficsh air into the tun- 
nel 

In addition, four less elaborate carbon 
monoxide ventilation controls have been 
piovided, two located along each of the 
two one-way tunnels, to detect any accum- 
ulation of exhaust gases during traffic stop- 
pages or other conditions They also are 
capable of starting ventilating fans 

All the instruments operate on the same 
basic principle Air to be analyzed is di awn 
through a cell containing a substance known 
as “Hopcalite” With this substance acting 
as a catalyst, the carbon monoxide in the 
air IS burned* Heat liberated is measured 


with a sensitive theimopilc The ciiaut de- 
velops electnc eneigy that actuates record- 
ing and indicating meteis 
The caibon monoxide detecting device 
is a product of Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsbuigh IL is similai to those 
used in the Holland Tunnel uiidei the 
Hudson Rivei, between New Yoik City 
and New Jeisey, and all the tunnels on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, the state’s piinci- 
pal cast-west highway 

Science News teller, September 24, 1949 
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Question Box 


ECONOMICS 

What role could "electronic brains" 
economics? p 196, 


play in 


mathematics 

Why Will chance solutions of problems be 
left to machines? p 197. 

MEDICINE 

Finding wood alcohol in a dead body may 
be a sign of what? p 201 

How can a new high blood pressure disease 
be defected? p 195 

Photographs Cover, Harvard University, p 195, University of Washington, p 197, Glenn L 
Martin Co , p 199, Fremont Davis 


What support is there for the theory that 
polio immunity is temporary''^ p 199 

PHYSI OLOGY-MATHEMATICS 

What would be the drawbacks of making a 
non-living brain? p 197 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

How has the rise in polio cases been ac- 
counted tor? p 204 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

How Will it be possible to breed bigger pigs 
on less feed? p 204 


ENGINEERING 

Tunnel Gets Gas Detector 
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MATHEMATICS 

Machine Takes A Chance 

Mathematicians confronted by complicated prob- 
lems are using a kind of coin tossing method to get their 
answer. It is called the Monte Carlo Method of Solution. 


> WHEN decision of life’s little pioblems 
becomes just too ovei whelming, if you 
can’t decide whether to go home to the 
wife or to stay out )ust a little longu with 
the boys, tossing a coin, to decide now 
puts you m the class with the best high- 
brow mathematicians who aie using the 
new Monte Cailo Method of Solution 

But if you cheat and don’t follow the 
advice of youi com, then you lose the 
full advantage of the Method, since it 
would otherwise guarantee that you would 
not make the same wiong decision all the 
time 

The mathematical decisions of what to 
do next m the midst of calculating a piob- 
lem m nuclear fission, aciodynamics, oi 
differential equations — especially when set 
up on a huge high-speed computing ma- 
chine — sometimes become ]ust too compli- 
cated foi even the skilled niathemaUcian 
In cases like this, S. M Ulam of the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboiatoiy, told the Sym- 
posium on Laige-Scalc Digital CakiihUing 
Machmeiy, which met in Cambridge, Mass , 
a poweiful method of pioceduie is to put 
the decision up to chance alone, hence 


the name “the Monte Cailo Method” 

The mathematician knows that his 
mathematical pioceduie will coiiect itself 
and give the light answer if even a few 
of the decisions aie wholly accurate He 
makes the machine use landom nuinbeis 
to make the chance step-by-step decisions 
By this procedure, he is assuied that his 
own human failings do not enter into 

PHYSIOLOGY-MATHEMATICS 


^ MAKING a real mechanical brain may 
be possible, but even if it is able to solve 
useful pioblems, it won’t be able to think 
them up Di. William F Crozier, pro- 
fcssoi of geiieial physiology at Haivaid Uni- 
versity, speaking at the Haivaid Sym- 
posium on Laige-Scale Calculating Ma- 
chinery, Cambridge, Mass , wai ned, how- 
ever, that we don’t know enough about 
what actually goes on in the human biam 
to be suie that we can duplicate it The 


baffling decisions inadvertently to weight 
the direction of the solution in a consis- 
tently wrong direction 
Random numbeis, required in profusion 
by the Monte Carlo Method, aien’t so easy 
to come by, D H Lehmer of the Univei- 
sity of Calif 01 nia emphasized Systems for 
computing random numbers may either fail 
into a repetitive pattern, giving numbers 
in cycles or the numbers vanish and all 
zeros appear in then place 
Numbers that you might dream up by 
youiself aren’t good enough either They 
might have too many odd numbers, or 
threes and sevens to give an unbiased 
Monte Carlo choice Machine generation 
of pseudo-random numbeis — numbers that 
however are random enough to use — can 
be accomplished, he reported 
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very simplest type of judgment, such as 
deciding whethei one noise is louder than 
another, has been analyzed This kind of 
mechanism in the human brain seems to 
woik the same way as man-made devices 
that measuie noise or make the millions 
of “decisions” in one of the giant electronic 
calculators 

But if we can build a non-living brain 
from purely mechanical components which 
seems to duplicate human thought, we 
still cannot be sure that it is actually going 
through the same processes as the human 
mind, Dr Crozier stated He said that it 
might turn out to be like a “push button” 
production line which does the same 30b 
as a production line run by men but uses 
very diffeient means Such a machine would 
occupy a great deal of space and require 
a lot of attention, he added 

Therefore, although the electronic brains 
will be useful to physiologists and psycholo- 
gists in solving many pioblems, the scien- 
tists will be cautious about taking them as 
models of mental processes However com- 
plex the machines are, Dr Crozier told 
the meeting, they will not begin to think 
up new ideas all by themselves but “will 
function solely in terms of effects actually 
(even if sometimes unwittingly) built into 
them at the stait” 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

AERONAUTICS 

New Three-Jet Plane Will 
Destroy Ground Targets 

> THE U S Air Force will support the 
Army Ground Forces with the use of a 
new plane, the first postwar airplane spe- 
cifically designed for the destruction of 
surface targets in cooperation with ground 
troops, it was revealed by the Glenn L. 
Martin Company of Baltimore, Md,, build- 



SPEEDY GROUND-SUPPORT PLANE— This shows the new U. 5 . Air 
Eorce Martin with wings that sweep back 35 degrees and three turbo'^ 

jet engines for power, two mounted on pylons on the lower sides of the 
fuselage, the third in the rear of the fuselage. 


Duplicating Human Brain 
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er of the craft. 

The new plane, XB-51, now undergoing 
ground and taxi tests, is powered by three 
turbo-jet engines, two mounted on pylons 
on the lower sides of the fuselage near 
the cockpit, with the thud in the rear of 
tile fuselage It is the Air Force’s first 
three-jet plane 

The craft, a two-man affair, is about 


^ A HALF dozen giant electronic brains 
are being used to attempt the solution of 
some of civilization’s major problems, rang- 
ing from supersonic flight to the economics 
of prosperity Others are being built 
Harvard’s third large computing machine, 
called Mark III, was on display at a Harvard 
symposium just held, attended by 500 scien- 
tists All-electronic works and magnetic 
memory are used in this machine There 
are, however, many mo’e large scale digital 
calculators, as they are called 
One of them is actually called the MANI- 
AC, which IS a woid made of initials like 
othei computers called EDVAC, ORDSAC, 
BINAC, ENIAC Other computers built 
or building are the Bell Laboratories Model 
VI, the Raytheon computer, the General 
Electric computer, the National Bureau of 
Standards computer as well as a Zephyr 
computer planned for the west coast by 
the National Bureau of Standaids Theie 
are two earlier Harvard machines, Mark I 
which IS an electro-mechanical automatic 
sequence conti oiled calculator and the Mark 
II now solving complicated mathematical 
problems for the Navy at Dahlgren, Va 


See Front Cover 

^ DETAILS of an impioved high-speed 
calculating or computing machine were re- 
vealed in Cambridge, Mass, its outstand- 
ing feature being a “memory system” capa- 
ble of storing 64,000 digits It is Harva’^d 
University’s Mark III, shown on this week’s 
cover of the Science News Letter, and will 
be used by the U S Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance 

The novel memoiy system combines me- 
chanical, relay and electronic systems It 
enables the Mark III to operate 20 times 
faster than the Mark II, which was com- 
pleted only two years ago 

The memory system, as explained by a 
Harvard scientist, consists of eight storage 
drums and a sequencing drum Difficult 
mathematical problems are solved by feed- 
ing inf ormation on a magnetic tape to the se- 
quencmg drum, which in turn “commands” 


80 feet long with a wing span of 55 feet 
Noteworthy are its thin, high-speed wings, 
which are swept back at an angle of 35 
degrees The horizontal tail sui faces aie 
likewise swept back at 35 degiees, and 
are mounted on top of the veitical tail 
suiface Speed, range and other data aie 
not yet announced 
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Stubborn problems in mathematical phys- 
ics, involving atomic energy, cosmic lays, 
and the nature of matter itself, aie being 
tackled by the new machines Rocket mo- 
tors, jet engines and their combustion prob- 
lems aie being solved by the computeis 
Man’s seaich toi oil is being aided Aeio- 
nautical expeits aie despeiately waiting 
£oi the electiomc brains to untangle the 
complexities of shock waves and comp essi- 
bihly effects on wings and an plane stiiic- 
tui es 

Sociological and CLonomic pmhlems will 
be fed into the giant computeis Dynamic 
problems of our economic system can be 
tieated by much the same mathematical 
equations that so safely p edict the pei- 
foimance of an aiiciafi in flight Flow eco- 
nomic equilibrium can be attained can be 
analyzed 

While the United States is leading m the 
building oi giant brains, England has the 
EDS AC working and a machine called the 
ACE undei construction, and theie aic ma- 
chines under construction m Holland, 
Sweden md Geimany 
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the computing section to accomplish the 
desired operations with the numbers 
in the storage drums Both the information 
for carrying out operations and the num- 
bers with which the- operations are pei- 
formed are represented by small magnetic 
spots on the surface of the rapidly lotatmg 
drums 

More than 4,000 16-digit numbers, plus 
4,000 “commands” for carrying out the 
various operations of the machine, can be 
put on these nine drums They revolve at 
speeds up to 120 revolutions per second, and 
the magnetic spots move by the recording 
and play-back heads at speeds greatei than 
150 miles per hour 

The computing section of the machine 
can multiply two 16-digit numbers m a 
fraction over 12 thousandths of a second 
It can add the same two numbers in one- 
third that time 

Mark III is a bakelite and steel instru- 


ment about 30 feet long and 15 feet wide 
It weighs close to 10 tons It utilizes 100 
miles of wiie, 4,500 vacuum tubes, 3,000 
lelays and 2,500 magnetic heads and play- 
backs to cany the inioimalion to and fiom 
the stoi age diums It was constiucted un- 
dei the gencial supci vision of Di Howard 
Aiken, co-mvcntoi ol the onginal FLuvaid 
Mark I calculating machine. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Baby Learning to Talk 
Follows Development Law 

BABIES leainmg to talk begin to pio- 
nounce the vowels, that is, tlic a, e, i, o, u 
letters, beginning with those foimed with 
the front pait of the mouth and pioceedmg 
to those made at the back of the mouth, 
Di Doiothea McCaithy, of Foidham Uni- 
veisity, has found 

Pi enunciation ol the othei letteis of 
the alphabet, she obseivcd, piocecds in the 
opposite direction, fioin the sounds made 
with the back of the mouth made liist and 
those niatlc with the lips, tonguc-tip and 
teeth last 

These sounds icp csciit increasing con- 
tiol oi the longiK and Ups and the develop- 
ment of biam conti ol which follows a 
law oi development iiom the centei of 
the body to the pcuplieiy 
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PHYSICS 

Electronic Brains Must Be 
Told What To Think 

> COMPUTING machines, popularly 
known as electronic biams, have to be told 
what to think 

Building a giant electronic machine 
doesn’t end the wotk of the busy mathc- 
maiician, the scientists who met m Cam- 
bi iclgc. Mass , to discuss large-scale digital 
calcLilating machinery, were told 

The machines, though highly accuiatc 
m doing giaclc school aiithmetic and as 
fast as an election m operation, aie very 
stupid when it comes to knowing what 
to do next Befoie the button is pressed 
to stall the operation of the machine on 
solving a pioblem, every step has to be 
wodeed out in advance in a “piogiam”^ 

What a tricky job “programming” is 
was stiessed by D. IT Lehmei of the mathe- 
matics depailment of the Univeisily of 
Califoinia 

Because the machine uses its program 
instiuctions m sequence, like the height 
cars on a raiUoad tiack, harassed mathe- 
maticians are learning by hard expeiience 
some of the rules of shufHing and switch- 
ing that have been known for a long time 
in the Kansas City freight yards 

The meeting was sponsored jointly by 
the U S Navy and Haivard University 
^ Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Polio Immunity Temporary 

Contracting the disease does not leave a permanent 
immunity, epidemiologist suggests, basing his theory on 
study of Guam polio-outbreak. 


> IMMUNITY to polio, acquired by con- 
tracting the infection, may be tempoiary 
rather than peimanent, as has been supposed 

This IS the conclusion of a study made 
with March of Dimes funds by Di W 
McD Hammon, noted epidemiologist in the 
Univeisity of Cahfoima’s Hoopci Founda- 
tion 

Polio has been classed with the measles 
and mumps so far as immunity is con- 
cerned, the infection in each case bestow- 
ing permanent immunity Di Flammon 
suggests instead that polio may be in the 
same immunological class as diphtheua and 
stieptococcai infections, m which immunity 
IS tiansitoiy 

The scientist bases his iheoiy on accumu- 
lating evidence, incluclmg his study of a 
polio outbieak on Cruam less than .i ycai 
ago At that time polio appealed among 
the white cluldicn of Ameiican dependents, 


but did not show up among the native 
Guamanians 

Theie had never been evidence of polio 
among the Guamanians, Di Hammon said 
Why, then, did it not appeal among the 
Guamanian childien, who would be pie- 
sumed to have no immunity? 

Tests of the blood of Guamanian chil- 
dien gave the answer when they showed 
that eveiy child from one to four years of 
age had been infected with polio at one 
time or another! 

Di Hammon’s leconstiuction of this 
strange situation is something as follows 
In veiy young childicn, polio is seldom 
ciippling and usually not sevcic So it is 
piobable that polio has always lived undei- 
giound on Guam Immunity is acquired 
vciy young, the disease passing as a bad 
cold or similar inlcction, and is bolsteied 
fiom time lo Lime by leinfcclion fiom the 


underground reservoir So when the disease 
appeared among the whites, the Guam- 
anians were unaffected 
The pattern of polio in this case, Dr 
Hammon said, was similar to that of 
diphtheria and streptococcal infections 
On the other hand, when measles and 
mumps were reintroduced to the island, 
all natives — children, and adults alike — who 
had not had the disease weie afflicted 
Measles and mumps then binned them- 
selves out when eveiy one had contracted 
the disease, unlike polio which lives on 
If fuithci evidence pioves Di Hammon’s 
Lheoiy to be tiue, theie will be important 
public health implications At the present 
time persons who are known to have come 
into contact with polio are not subject 
to quarantine if blood tests indicate they 
have previously conti acted the disease It 
the new theory is tiue, the “healthy carriei” 
states will be recognized, and all such per- 
sons will he quaiantmed This is already 
recognized in diphtheua and scailet fever 
The scientist also repoited prelimmaiy 
results of a woikl-wide suivey of ages at 
which polio IS conti acted in vaiious pails 
of the woild Early lesults indicate that 
climate infliienccs the age of conti action, 
the disease appealing eailiei m hot climates 
On Guam 50% of the childicn of one yeai 
of age had been infected, while in San 
Francisco 50% weic not infected until the 
age of 1 1 
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GEOLOGY 

Ocean Water Penetrating 
Underground in California 

^ SALT-water contamination appealing un- 
dergiound in the deep soil m coastal paits 
of Orange County, Calif, is the subject of 
a bnef repoit issued by the U S Geological 
Siuvey The below-surface infiltration of 
die ocean wa lei is due to heavy pumping 
of noimal undergiound fiesh water for 
domestic and iingation pui poses 
Subnormal giound-watei lecharge also 
is in part lesponsible, the report indicates, 
in producing a continued inland advance 
of ocean water into the Recent and, to a 
lessei extent, into the Pleistocene deposits 
underlying the coastal lands, especially 
those m Santa Ana Gap Since 1944 several 
iirigation and public-supply wells m this 
aiea have been abandoned because the 
pumped water became too brackish 
The report as yet is only in typewritten 
form but is to be duplicated soon for re- 
lease to the public Typed copies, however, 
aie available for examination m Washing- 
ton and at Geological Survey offices m 
Sacramento and Long Beach, Calif They 
are also at the Santa Ana office of the 
Orange County Water District and that of 
the County Flood Conti ol District, two 
agencies which cooperated with the gov- 
ernment in the saline contamination survey 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 



WOLF OF THE WATER^S SURFACE— Thts insect belongs to one of the 
species of water striders which feasts on dead or living insects which fall on 
the waters of streams or ponds where he lives. The ripples made on the water 
by a struggling insect instantly attract him. The water strider can skate along 
the water without breaking the surface film because his hairy legs are not 
wetted, fust as a greased needle will float on water. He goes about on his two 
hind pairs of legs, pushing with the middle pair, steering with the last, and 
holding the front pair up so as to be ready to grasp his prey. 
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MEDICINE 

Ant Bites Produce 
Collapse in Patient 

> WITHIN a few minutes of feeling ant 
bites, a soldier broke out m a rash and 
his eyes swelled almost shut The reaction 
was so severe that he had to be helped to 
the hospital m a state of near collapse 

The case of the man who nearly suc- 
cumbed in a state of shock to the bite of 
ants is reported by Col Charles H Mor- 
house, surgeon m the Medical Corps of the 
U S Air Force, Randolph Field, Texas, to 
the Journal or the American Medic vl 
Association (Sept 17) 

By showering the patient the ants were 
removed and he was given oxygen to aid 
his breathing Epinephrine, which stimu- 
lates the heart and relieves allergic symp- 
toms, gave him little relief so it was neces- 
sary to give him ^ two other drugs, the 
anti-allergy pyribenzamine and the local 
anesthetic, procaine hydrochloride, before 
his symptoms were relieved 

Col Morhouse believes that either drug 
might have given relief but the patient’s 
condition was so seiious that it was im- 
possible to wait to see if the pyribenzamine 
was efiFective 

At the end of two hours the rash had 
disappeared and the patient slept comfort- 
ably until evening when he woke fully 
recovered, the physician stated 

This soldier reported that he had had 
similar attacks of severe reaction to other 
msect bites 

Science News letter, September 24, 1949 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Polio Does Not Change 
Behavior Pattern of Child 

^ INFANTILE paralysis does not leave 
any pronounced after effects on the ner- 
vous habits or the behavior of child pa- 
tients This reassurance was given the 
American Psychological Association meet- 
ing m Denver, Colo, by Dr Dale B 
Hams, of the University of Minnesota, as 
a result of a study of 42 school children 
made about two years after they had had 
the disease These children were compared 
with a similar number of others who had 
not had the disease 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Anemia from Moth Ball 
Poisoning Reported 

^ FIRST repoit of motli ball poisoning 
pausing anemia in U S children was made 
by Drs Wolf W Zuelzer and Leonard 
Apt of the Children’s Hospital of Michi- 
gan and Wayne University College of 
Medicine in Detroit 

The physicians point out that there is 


no previous lepoit in this countiy of 
anemia caused by poisoning with moth 
balls (naphthalene) in children although 
foreign physicians have noted this occur- 
rence Their report appears m the Journal 
OF THE American Medical Association 
(Sept 17) 

Each of the patients was about two 
years old and had been seen sucking on 
moth balls When admitted to the hospital 
the childien weie extiemely ill and fever- 
ish In each instance complete lecovciy 
followed blood transfusion and doses of 
sodium bicaibonate and sodium lactate foi 
alkalinization of the uiine 
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ASTRONOMY 

Fireball Over Alabama 
Duplicates Earlier One 

^ TWO laige fireballs that flashed over 
Alabama within a week aie being chased 
by astronomeis 

The second one was seen from Nauvoo, 
Ala, eaily Thursday evening (Sept 7) and 
it was in virtually the same position and 
from the same ducction as an even larger 
one that was seen on Sept 1 

The American Meteor Society, with head- 
quarters at the Univeisity of Pennsylvania’s 
Flower Observatory, Uppei Dai by, Pa, is 
asking reports from anyone m not them 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky or adjacent 
states who saw either of these meteors 
from outer space blaze into the eaith’s 
atmosphere 

Both these meteors were repoited by 
Thomas A Scott, University of Pennsyl- 
vania student, who has been computing 
fireball paths as assistant to Dr Charles 
P Ohvier, secretary of the Society The 
Sept 7 meteor was obseived by Scott’s 
father, H T. Scott 

Whether the two metcois were physical- 
ly related, even though they were sepai atecl 
by considerable time, might be determined 
if enough of the thousands who must have 
seen them will report where the fireball 
seemed to start and where it appeared to 
fall 

The fireball of Sept 7 appeared a quarter 
to a third of the size of the full moon, 
blue-green in color, with a long yellow tail, 
but without an enduring smoke tram 

Fireballs aie believed to be debus of the 
solar system, bits of lost or disintegrated 
comets, that come into the earth’s atmos- 
phere so fast that they aie heated to in- 
candescence Most of these meteors aie 
consumed before they hit the ground or 
very small fragments are left 

Mr Scott also observed the great fire- 
ball of June 7, 1948, which was lemaikable 
for Its long-enduring tram. The path was 
charted through the use of over 70 ob- 
servations of 'this meteor received as a 
result of newspapers publishing the Science 
Service report asking for obseivations 
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MEDICINE 

Antibiotic Cures Skin Ills 
Without Sensitizing Victim 


^ AN antibiotic ointment which will 
Clue skin diseases and not make the pa- 
tient allcigic to the Lhcmical, was icpoited 
m the Journal or iin Anuricin Midical 
Association (Sept 17) 

Di Jack L Deixavis, Majoi J Sidney 
Rice, and Lieut Col Louis S Leland, 
Medical Coips, U S Army, patch-tested 
150 patients at Walter Reed Gcneial Hos- 
pital and Gallingei Municipal Flospital in 
Washingtou D C, in an attempt to dis- 
covei an cfTcctive antibiotic foi skin diseases 
which would not leave the patient sen- 
sitive to the di iig as pcnicillm and the sulfa 
chugs aie knowni to do 

Baciliacin, the anlilnouc discoveicd in 
the infected leg of a hlllc gnl and named 
foi lici, answciul (hen needs When ap- 
plied in onunieni foi ni to the skin of 
li8 patients with vaiious types of skin 
conditions, a cuic icsulted il the diseased 
aiea was accessible to an application of 
the ointment Moicovei, only one patient 
showed sensitivity to it and he vwis allei- 
gic to many othei medications. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Special “Thought Wave” 
Involved in Remembering 

^ WHEN you arc tiying to icinember, 
youi biam lias a special electrical rhythm. 

Kappa biam waves — those clccUic sig- 
nals fioin the biam itself that aic associ- 
ated with thinking — aie most active at 
that time, the Amciican Psychological As- 
sociation meeting m Dcnvci, Colo, learned 
from Dis John L Kennedy and Robert 
M Gottsdankei, of Tufts College These 
psychologists arc among the four who first 
discoveied this “thought wave” last year 

The kappa biain waves were iccorded 
for 90 noimal adults while they weie work- 
ing at various mental tasks, including mak- 
ing discuminations, figuung out aiith- 
mclical computations, solving “insight" 
ptoblems, reciting vciy well learned ma- 
terial, and recalling imperfectly learned 
material 

When you aie beginning to learn a new 
mental task, theie is very little kappa ac- 
tivity, it was found The kappa waves aie 
at their height during the recall of imper- 
fectly learned material They are at their 
low point when you are reciting very 
familiar material. 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Wood Alcohol in Dead Body 
May Be Sign of Diabetes 


^ FINDING small amounts of wood al- 
cohol in the tissues of a dead body may 
be a sign that the peison died of pieviously 
unsuspected diabetes, not of wood, or 
methyl, alcohol poisoning 
The importance in ciiine detection of 
ruling out diabetes in such cases is em- 
phasized m a repoit by Dr Henry Siegel 
and Harry Schwartz of New Yoik City’s 
Chief Medical Examinei’s Office to the 
Journal or the American Medical As- 
sociation (Sept, 17) 

They discovered this in examining the 
body of a 15-yeai-old gul who died nine 
hours after being admitted to the hospital 
in a stupor Routine analysis of the stomach 
contents and brain foi all poisons was made 
In the brain there weie small amounts ol 
a substance which gave the chemical re- 
actions of wood alcohol Faint traces ol 
this substance weie also found in the 
stomach contents 

Three color tests for wood alcohol were 
made on a steam distillate from the dead 
girl’s brain They were all positive. 

Special investigation by one of the scien- 
tists as well as by the police “revealed no 
possible souice where the girl might have 
obtained methyl (wood) alcohol” the sci- 
entists report 

There was no diabetes m the family, but 
the history of die girl’s short illness and 
other findings in the examination of hci 
body gave the diagnosis of diabetes 
How the methyl alcohol got into the 
body tissues is not known It might have 
lesulted from chemical breakdown of othei 
substances and may have been part of the 
faulty food use in diabetes complicated 
by acidosis and coma It may, though the 
scientists do not yet know, also be found 
in patients dymg from other diseases com- 
plicated by acidosis 
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MEDICINE 

New Test Tells Whether 
Mama Cow Will Have Baby 

^ A NEW lest for eaily pregnancy in cows 
IS announced by Dr J L Bhadun and his 
student, Mr, N R Bardhan of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, Calcutta, India 
The test detects pregnancy as early as 
55 days after conception, or some five weeks 
earlier than is now possible by other means 
It may detect pregnancy in cows even 
earlier, but the IJniversity of Calcutta sci- 


entists have not yet been able to make 
tests on cows earlier in pregnancy 
The test is an adaptation of the human 
pregnancy test in which male fiogs and 
toads are used In testing humans, un- 
tieated mine fiom the woman is injected 
into the fiog or toad Rapid i el ease of 
speimatazca by the animal shows that the 
woman is piegnant Uiine fiom piegnant 
cows failed to pioduce this i espouse m 
the male toads, but the Calcutta scientists 
found that solutions of cow dung, oi 
manuie, did 

The new test calls foi fuilliei study, 
the Calcutta scieiilists state m then leport 
to the Indian journal, Science and Culture 
(Aug ), since the number oi casts so fai 
studied by them is too small to wan ant 
definite conclusions But they think it 
pi onuses a gieat deal foi the future, espe- 
cially wheie aitificial insemination is piac- 
tieed as a loutinc 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Find People Have Natural 
Speed for Muscular Work 

^ THE populai idea that each peison has 
his own cbaiaclenstic tempo at which he 
woiks IS paitially confiimed by expenments 
leported to the Amciican Psychological As- 
socialion m Denvei, Colo, by Dr Horacio 
f A Rimoldi, Ai gen tine psychologist, now 
on the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago 

Statistical study of lesults of 59 tests ad- 
ministcied individually to 91 university 
students showed that theie is probably 
a natuial speed for individuals which is 
common foi most moioi activities It does 
not hold foi other kinds of woik such as 
speed of pciception oi of knowing, Dr 
Rimoldi indicated 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Farmers Warned of Lead 
Poisoning Danger to Cows 

^ PAINTED surfaces are a dangerous 
temptation to cows as well as childien 
The youngsters often chew the painted 
sui faces, and cows lick them 
In either case, lead poisoning may lesult 
if the paint contains lead As a safety 
measure, foi the cows, the Ameiican Vet- 
erinary Medical Association in Chicago 
wains faimers to use non-lead containing 
paints on interiors of cow barns and 
stables The warning also says to keep 
cows away from fences and buildings 
freshly painted in the fall clean-up and not 
to leave old paint cans and paint-saturated 
rags around barnyards 
“For some reason, cows like the taste of 
fiesh paint,” the Association states 
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MEDICINE 

Prove Mosquitoes Carry 
Eastern Horse Disease 

^ FIRST pi oof that mosquitoes cany the 
virus of a severe and often deadly disease 
of horses and man has been found by four 
researchers of the U S Public Health 
Service’s communicable disease center m 
Atlanta, Ga 

The disease is known technically as 
eastern equine encephalomyelitis The lay- 
man knows It as a “sleeping sickness” which 
attacks both man and horses Very young 
childien are otien victims 

Its cause is one of two viiuscs, a west- 
ern stiain and an eastern strain 

Proof of the long-suspected role of the 
mosquito m can ymg this viius came when 
the Public Health Service researcheis found 
the virus in mosquitoes collected f i om farms 
in Burke and Jenkins Counties, Ga, where 
sick hoises had previously been lepoiled 
Scientists have known for some tune that 
the mosquito could be made to cany the 
viius in laboratoiy expei muiits, but this 
is the first time the eastern stiain vuus has 
been found m mosquitoes m natuie 

Scientists who found the pi oof arc 
Miss Beatucc F HovviU, Di H R Dodge, 
Di L K Bishop, and Miss Rachael H 
Goi i le 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Test Word Knowledge 
With Series of Pictures 

^ A 15-MINUTE test of picture recogni- 
tion tests a child’s or adult’s knowledge of 
words without requuing him to speak or 
wiite. The peison tested has only to look 
at one of a series of plates, each containing 
four drawings and indicate which pictuic 
best illustrates a given word This test 
has proved especially useful in testing chil 
dien with speech difficulties, spastic paraly- 
sis or other handicaps which make it diffi- 
cult for them to speak or write, the origi- 
nators, Dr Robert B Ammons and Mis 
Helen S Ammons, of Tulane University, 
reported to the American Psychological As- 
sociation in Denver, Colo 

Some 226 words are illustrated by the 
four drawings appearing on each of 16 
plates A child would point out the draw- 
ing of a head-on collision when given the 
word “accident” An adult might select the 
same drawing to illustrate the word 
“negligence” A child would indicate the 
picture of a child in tears as a response 
to the word “crymg”, an adult might re- 
spond with the same picture to the word 
“lachrymation.” 

The test has already been tried out on 
480 white children, 120 white adults, 80 
Spanish-American children, and 80 Negro 
children. 

Science News Laffer, September 24, 1949 
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ASTRONOMY 

Total Moon Eclipse Coming 


Second lunar eclipse this year, it will be visible both 
in North and South America. Another event of the month 
will be the partial eclipse of the sun. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

► MOST interesting event of the astrononai- 
cal calender for October comes on the eve- 
ning of Thursday, Oct 6 Then, for the 
second time this year, the moon is totally 
eclipsed as it enters the earth’s shadow And 
again the eclipse will be visible generally 
over North and South America For an hour 
and 14 minutes (from 9 19 to 10 33 p m, 
EST) our planet will obstruct the usual 
supply of light on the moon, putting it in 
total eclipse Then it will take another hour 
and 15 minutes for tlie moon to emerge 
from the shadow 

This IS not the only eclipse that October 
brings, but the other, on Oct 21, is not 
of any great importance, even though it is 
the sun this time that will be hidden par- 
tially as the moon passes m front First 
of all, it IS visible only from New Zealand, 
parts of Australia and New Guinea and 
Antarctica From the point where the eclipse 
IS greatest, near the coast of the Antarctic 
continent, only 96% of the solar diameter 
IS covered Thus, there will be none of 
the features that induce astionomers to 
travel great distances to see a total eclipse 
when the sun is completely hidden 

Aside from the lunar eclipse, the evening 
skies of October bring us the characteristic 
constellations of autumn The only planet 
easily seen in the evening is Jupiter, whose 
position in the figure of Capncornus, the 
sea-goat, is shown on the accompanying 
maps These depict the skies as they ap- 
pear at about 10 00 p m, your own kind 
of standard time, Oct 1, an hour earlier at 
the middle of the month, and about 8 00 
p m at the end Since Jupiter is very bright 
(of astronomical magnitude minus 1 9) it 
IS easilv found as it shines m the southwest 

Now an evening star, and considerably 
brighter than Jupiter, is the planet Venus, 


magnitude, as also is Capella, m Aunga, 
the charioteer, shown low m the northeast 
Nearby, to the right, is Tauius, the bull, 
with brilliant Aldebaian Still anothci fiist 
magnitude star is seen low in the south, 
Fomalhaut, in Pisces Austnnus, the southern 
fish 

A characteristic figure seen high m the 
south IS the “gieat squaie of Pegasus,” the 
winged horse These four stais are easily 
identified, the one m the upper left being 
part of Andiomeda, the chained p mcess 
Below and to the left aie the fishes, Pisces, 
while Still lowei and to the light, under 
the row of stais beginning with Maikab 
that forms the horse’s head, is Aquarius 
the water cairier Below Pisces is Cctus, the 
whale, making this part oL the sky, all m 
all, rather a watery legion^ 

Although a total moon eclipse is not as 
spectacular as the coriesponding condition 
of the sun, it does have many points of 
interest, and has the great advantage of 
wide visibility A total eclip'-e of the sun 
actually occuis more fiequently than one 
of the moon but is visible only along a 
path perhaps 150 miles wide and seveuil 
thousand miles in length, wheie the coie 
of the moon’s shadow hits the eaith The 
last time such a “path of totality” crossed 
any part of the United States was in July, 
1945, and the next will not come until 
October, 1959 In contrast, an eclipse of 
the moon, when it does occur, is visible over 
more than half the earth Thus, fiom the 
United States, we have two m 1949, and 
another next yeai, on Sept 26 

Like any solid object, the eaith casts a 
shadow ]n’‘o space, on the side away fiom 
the sun This shadow is in two paits There 
IS a deep, inner core, called the umbra, 
from which the sun is completely hidden 
by our globe But outside this is a larger 
area, the penumbra (“almost-shadow”) 


where the earth paitially hides the sun 

Whenevei the moon is full, it is opposite 
the sun m diiection fiom the eaith Since 
the plane in which the moon cncucles the 
eaith does not coincide with that in winch 
the eaith goes about the sun, howcvei, usu- 
ally the full moon misses oui shadow, 
passing either to its noith oi south Twice 
each lunai month, in which the moon 
goes tlnoLigh its cycle of phases, it ciosses 
the plane of the earth’s oibiL, at points 
called nodes And when full moon hap- 
pens to come at oi near a node, the moon 
goes into the eai fit’s shadow and an eclipse 
occuis This month the moon is both at a 
node and at full phase on the evening of 
Oct 6, and so we have an eclipse 

The following tabic gives the limes of 
the piincipal featuies of this event 

EST 

Moon ciUois pcnumbia Oct 6 6 50 p, m 

Mexju cntcis umbra 8 05 pm 

Moon completely eclipsed 9 19 p m 

Middle oL eclipse 9 56 p in. 

Total eclipse ends 10 p, ni 

Moon IcMvcs umbra ti ^18 p m 

Moon leaves pcnumhi a Oct 7 1 a m 

Nothing will be visible at 6*50 p m be- 
cause then only a minute piopoition of the 
sunlight will he cut of! fiom the moon. 
But an hour latei the nortbeaslein edge 
of the moon will begin to pale At 8 05 
this edge will make coiilact with the earth’s 
shadow, as shown in I in the diagram It 



should be noted, by the way, that in this 
diagiam north is the direction toward the 


which IS m the constellation of Scorpius, 
the scorpion Since it sets about two hours 
after the sun, it is not shown on the maps 
The other planets of October are seen in 
the morning sky before sunrise Mars, in 
Leo, the lion, comes up in the east about 
an hour after midnight Saturn, in the same 
constellation, rises a little later Mercury 
will be seen low m the east just before 
sunrise about Oct 19, when it is farthest 
west of the sun 

Among the evening stars Vega, in Lyra, 
the lyre, is brightest, and shines in the 
western sky, as shown on the maps Above 
It IS Deneb, in the figure of Cygnus, the 
swan, and nearby to the left is Altair, in 
Aquila, the eagle These are all of the first 
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pole stai Thi oughout. the United Slates 
and Canada, the eclipse will occui in the 
evLiiing, eailici the farthci west you aic 
To get the moon oiiented, as it will ap- 
pear m the sky, hold the diagiam with 
the airow labeled “noilh” pointing upwaids 
and to the left Thus, it will be the left 
hand edge of the moon, as you see it m the 
sky, wheic the shadow will iiist appeal, 

Du ling the horn and 14 minutes that 
the moon takes m entenng the unibia, the 
cuived edge of the teirestiial shadow will 
be seen on its face Tins, incidentally, is 
an unassailable aigumcnt foi the eaith’s 
loundness, fo it is always cuived the same 
way, and only a spheie invaiiably casts 
a round shadow 

While the moon is in total eclipse, it 
will not be likely to vanish completely, un- 
less conditions are most unusual Instead 
It will shine with a ruddy light, bent into 
the shadow by the pusmatic action of the 
earth’s atmo.pheie While the sunlight 
thus passes through the an, its blue rays 
aie scattered to give the chaiacteiistic day- 
time blue sky and the light that lemams 
IS piedominantly led 

Duiing the eclipse theie is a rapid cool- 
ing of the lunai suiface Befo e it starts 
astronomical mstiuments would show it 
to be aiound 275 degiecs Fahrenheit, but 
duiing the eclipse this drops to about 175 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit, some 65 
degrees colder than dry ice This quick 
cooling IS due to the fact that, unlike the 


^ CANADA, with less than one-tenth the 
population of the United States, has de- 
veloped so far 11,000,000 of hei 52,000,000 
horsepower hydro-electric potential, as com- 
pared to the development of 23,000,000 
horsepower of a potential 80,000,000 in 
her neighbor to the south, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers was told 
m Montreal, Canada, by Dr Huet Massue 
of that city, engineer of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company, 


eaith, the moon has no atmospheie to 
ameliorate conditions, and also that it is 
coveied with some soit of mateiial, pei- 
haps like pumice, which cannot hold much 
heat 

At the end of the total eclipse, shown 
at III on the diagiam, the cuived edge of 
the iimbia again appears on the moon’s 
face, and fiom III to IV it creeps acioss the 
disk, which giadiially becomes fully illumi- 
nated With Its passage out of the pcniim- 
bia, full sunlight once moie is shining on 
the moon, and again it looks like an o di- 
nar y full moon to which nothing has 
happened 

Time Table for October 


Oct 

EST 



3 

3 00 

P 

m 

Meicuiy between sun and 
earth 

6 

9.52 

P 

m 

Full moon and total eclipse 
of moon 

7 


noon 

Moon farthest, distance 252,- 





500 miles 

14 

II 06 

P 

m 

Moon in last quarter 

17 

7 44 

a 

m 

Moon passes Mais 

i8 

7 02 

P 

m, 

Moon passes Saturn 

19 

4 00 

a 

m 

Meituiy faithest east of sun 

20 

10 48 

a 

m 

Moon pisses Mercury 

21 

10 00 

a 

m 

Moon nearest, distance 222,- 
000 mdes 


4 2S 

P 

m 

New moon 

24 

10 58 

P 

m 

Moon passes Venus 

27 

3 32 

P 

m 

Moon passes Jupiter 

28 

12 04 

P 

w 

Moon in fiist quaiter 


Subtract one houi for CST, two hours for 
MST, and thiee for PST 
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Canada’s present capacity places the na- 
tion second only to the United States in 
hydro-electric production, he said, adding 
that the investment required pei horse- 
power m Canada is only about one-half 
the amount required m the United States 
Widiin the province of Quebec alone, the 
hydio installation is about one and two- 
thirds horsepower per person, he continued 
This IS almost double that m any entiie 
country And the average selhng-pnce per 


kilowatt hour, he added, is lower than m 
any other region of North America, or 
probably in the world In addition to the 

6.000. 000 horsepower of hydio-electric 
eneigy so far developed in the province, 

11.000. 000 hoisepower remains to be har- 
nessed 

Western Canada is wuthin sight of be- 
ing able to produce enough oil to meet 
one-third of Canada’s petroleum needs, the 
engineers were told by M L Haider of 
Impel lal Limited Alberta’s ciude oil re- 
serves are estimated to be m the neighbor- 
hood ot 1,000,000,000 bail els, and the fields 
will be able to produce some 100,000 barrels 
a day by the end of this year 
Albeica has also great quantities of oil- 
bcaiing bituminous sands In one of the 
1 idlest aieas studied by the Canadian Na- 
tional Research Council, acco ding to W S 
Peterson and Dr P E Gishler of that 
oiganization, a bitumen content of 200,- 
000,000 bands pei square mile has been 
estimated Processes under study to pro- 
duce oil fiom the Alberta sands were de- 
sciibed by them Dnect distillation is 
undei a pilot plant test 
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obsolete almost overnight 

Today Beltone’s “Invisible 
Electronic Ear” is enabling thou- 
sands to hear clearly again— even 
faintest whispers Actually enables 
you to hide your deafness while 
bringing amazing new intensity 
and clarity of sound 
Find out about this new electronic “juiracle** 
today Mail the FREE book coupon now 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

Reasons for Polio Rise 


> WE ARE having more infantile paralysis 
because we have more children under 15 
years of age The serious housing shortage 
and the fact that good transportation now 
brings country and city people together aie 
two more likely reasons for the increase m 
the disease during the past 10 years, sta- 
tisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York declare 

The number of reported cases of infantile 
paralysis has been higher m the past 10 
years than in any previous comparable 
period, they report 

In about the same period of time, since 
1940, the population under age 15 has in- 
creased from 33,000,000 to nearly 40,000,000, 
or more than 20% 

The housing shortage would play a part 
because of the crowded living conditions 
which might favor the spread of the disease 
Since people can and do travel more, those 
living in rural areas are not so isolated as 
formerly and that may explain the increas- 
ing frequency of infantile paralysis in aieas 
that formerly had little of the disease 

Impioved diagnosis and leportmg of 
cases probably accounts for some of the in- 
crease, the statisticians point out They term 
this inciease an “apparent” one while the 
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other conditions would lead to a real in- 
crease in cases 

Deaths from infantile paralysis have been 
going down, even though number of le- 
ported cases has inci eased Last year, when 
the numbei of cases was gi eater than any 
vear since 1916, the death rate among chil- 
dien insured in the company’s industrial 
department was only one-fifteenth of the 
all time high of 1916 and less than one-half 
die 1931 rate 

The long-term decline m the death rate 
resulted chiefly from the decline in mor- 
tality at ages under 10, especially among 
girls At ages over 10, especially among 
boys, there is some sign of a rise in the 
mortality The reason for this is not clear. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Bigger Pigs on Less Feed 
Promise of Gland Treatment 

^ A GLAND treatment that makes pigs 
into bigger porkers on less feed has been 
discovered by Dr R Biaude of Reading, 
England 

On this treatment the pigs in Dr 
Braude’s experiments used one-third of a 
pound less feed for eveiy pound of live 
weight gam, amounting to a 10% saving 
m feed The new fattening process increased 
die size and weight of the animals but 
the gain was apparently in lean meat, since 
carcasses of treated animals were not as 
fat as those of untreated litter mates 

A synthetic female sex hormone, called 
stilbestrol, and lodinated casein were used 
in the first experiments Dr Braude is now 
substituting synthetic thyioxm, lodinc-cou- 
taming thyroid gland chemical, for the 
lodinated casein He expects to tiy the new 
fattening process on a commeicial scale 
soon 

Pork from these treated pigs will be fit 
for human consumption, Dr Braude le- 
ported on the basis of experiments by Dr 
Peter Bishop of Guy’s Hospital, London 
Dr Bishop fed pork from the expiimental 
pigs to volunteer women patients without 
adverse effects 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS-PSYCHOLOGY 

Men More Hopeful than 
Women about Atom Energy 

^ MEN aie more hopeful than women 
about the development of atomic energy, 
Dr Lillian Wald Kay, of New York Uni- 
versity, found from interviews of 6,500 
adults in New York City and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who attended an exhibit of Man 
and the Atom, 

Women are less well informed about 


applications of atomic energy than men 
but are more leady to ask foi informa- 
tion about all uses, including weapons 
Among those who are informed about 
possible peacetime uses of atomic energy, 
men and women differ in their principal 
interests Men are conceined about the ap- 
plications to power Women are interested 
in medical uses 

Dr Kay leported her findings at the 
meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation in Denvci, Colo 
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GEOLOGY 

Age of Atlantic Ocean 
Is Half Billion Years 

> THE depths of the Atlantic Ocean have 
been very much as they are today for 
500,000,000 years, about a quaitei of the 
known age of the earth 
The supposed youth of the Atlantic basin, 
generally placed at only 70,000,000 yeais, 
was exploded by undcrwatei depth charge 
explosions set off by the Albatioss ocean 
bottom exploring expedition 
Pi of Hans Pettersson, Swedish ocean- 
ogiaphei who led the exploialion, icported 
the new age deteiminalion to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
meeting at Newcastle-Upon-Tync, England 
Soundings of the sea weic made by echoes 
from the explosions Two echoes were ob- 
tained, one tiom the top of the layer of 
sediment and the other fiom underlying 
bedrock The sediment depth was shown 
by this method to be 12,000 feet The rate 
at which sediments on the flooi of the 
ocean accumulate now is about a quarter 
of an inch (seven millimeteis) pei 1,000 
years Simple calculation gives the age as 
about 500,000,000 yeais 
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Words in Science — 
SPEED-ACCELERATION 

^ SPEED IS the rate of tiavel of an ob- 
ject It IS expiessed in miles per horn or 
feet pei second 

Velocity IS not just a haid way of saying 
speed, It means speed m a given diicction 
Velocity m one dueclion is not at all the 
same as velocity m another diiection even 
though the speed may be the same 

Acceleiation is the late of increase m 
velocity A cai that has a quick pick-up 
accelerates well Acceleration is usually ex- 
pressed in feet per second per second. The 
repetition of “per second” is not a mispunt 
because acceleiation means change in veloc- 
ity It IS the increase m speed (feet pei 
second) that occurs in each second 

Science News Lelter, September 24, 1949 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Servicemen Have Changed 


> THE gray lady and die odier Red Cioss 
workeis aie the same as they were before 
die Wai, and the services they offer aie 
the same, but the serviceman is different 
He is younger About half a million of 
those who entered the service m 1948 are 
uiidei 21 years old 

There aie more of them The armed 
foices in 1939 numbered just over a quar- 
ter of a million Now one and two-thirds 
million men aie under arms 
He may be located anywhere in the world 
Our peacetime army before the war was 
located in posts within our own borders, 
within easy mail or tiavel distance from 
home and in constant communication with 
ii lends and families Now the soldier may 
be m Euiope or in Asia, thousands of miles 
fioni home wheie communication is diffi- 
cult and slow 

Faces change The armed forces now have 
a lapid turnover in personnel About three- 
quarters of a million entered the services 
in 1948 while nearly half a million left 
The new soldier is a civilian The peace- 
time aimy man befoie the wax was a 
regular, he was a professional soldier who 
looked forward to a career of military serv- 
ice In the mam, the young man m the 
aimed forces today is looking foiward to 
only a tempoiary stay m service Fie ex- 
pects to go back to his community and 
establish himself there in business, industry 
or a profession 

This makes it more important than ever 
before to maintain the line between the 
soldier and his home community — a func- 
tion of the Red Cross worker 
Before or during the war, the soldier 
took to the Red Cross woiker his problems 
of a wife who needed money for an emer- 
gency in the home, a sick child who need- 
ed special care, an aged mothei, destitute 
and critically ill 

Notwithstanding all that the military es- 
tablishment does foi the tiaining and wel- 
fare of Its personnel, today’s young soldier 
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needs contact with someone who can help 
solve his peisonal problems His mothei 
at home wants to be leassuied when he 
fails to wiUe to hci 

Many think of Red Cross sei vices m 
teims of canteens that serve coffee and 
sandwiches and a chocolate bar to men at 
llic point of embaikation But this pleasant 
contacL is only a small put of what the Red 
Cioss does foi the seivice man oi woman 
I’hc seivice to the Aimed Forces is the 
largest single activity of the Ameiican Red 
Cioss national organization It includes 
Consultation and guidance on personal or 
family problems, financial assistance in the 
io’ m of loans or giants to enable a man to 
get home in case of death oi other eniei- 
gency in the family, communication be- 
tween scivicemen and their families and 
answeiiiig inquiries about the location and 
welfaic of men who haven’t been heard 
fiom at home (the Red Cioss has its own 
iclccommumealion system which ties lo- 
gcthei eveiy individual in the cntiie oigan- 
i/ation), infoimation about legislation and 
bow to obtain benefits, iccreation, watei 
safety tiaining 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Pueblos Forced Out by 
War and Not Nature 

^ TFIE mysteiious abandonment of the 
Pubelo Indian villages, in the thirteenth 
century m the southwestern United States, 
was due to war, not di ought or depletion 
of the foiests, as previously thought 

Dr Dene O’Bryan of the Saute Fe 
Laboratory of Anthi opology, Saiite Fe, N 
Mex, has concluded that marauding tubes 
oi other Indians, who were nomads, forced 
the settled Pueblos to leave, finally, the 
fortified villages which aie now aichaeo- 
logical and tourist wondeis 
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METEOROLOGY 

Air Chemically Same 
42 Miles Above Earth 

^ THE chemical composition of air 42 
miles high is exactly the same as that near 
the earth scientists at the University of 
Durham, London, England, have found 

Using samples of air collected by V-2 
rockets during two successful flights, Di 
K F Chackett, Prof F A Paneth and E 
J Wilson analyzed the gas from 42 miles, 
or 70 kilometers, for argon, helium, and 
neon 

They found no detectible difference be- 
tween air at giound-level and that in the 
stratosphei e, they report to the journal, 
Nature (July 23) For various prob- 


lems in meteorology and physics, it is im- 
poitant to know the composition of the 
earth’s atmosphere at all heights Diiect 
chemical analysis is the best method of ob- 
taining this information 
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ENGINEERING 

Water Fog EfFective 
As Fire Extinguisher 

> IltGH-PRESSURE watei log fiie-extin- 
guishing systems aie effective m killing 
“spill fires” oC gasoline on a conciete test 
slab, n has been delei mined at the Army 
Lngineei and Development Laboi atones at 
Fou Belvoir, Va , where lecent tests have 
just been completed High-pressure equip- 
ment was found to be foui times as effec- 
tive as low^-pressiue units 

Watei fug, a lelativc nevv-comei to the 
liie-fighting held, is an impiovcment over 
the iiaditional watei spiay method, Army 
engmceis state Fog diifeis from spiay in 
the moie minute size of the dioplets 

111 these tests the supeiioiiiy of high- 
piessuie ovei low-piessuic fog was estab- 
lished, with somewhat less notable but 
equally significant icsults, at low lates of 
dischaigc Aveiage extinguishment tune at 
15 gallons per minute was 26 seconds foi 
1,500 pounds piessme, and 52 seconds for 
100 pounds ptessiue 

Using high-piessuie nozzles especially 
constiueted to dehvci 35 gallons of fog 
pei minute at 1,500 pounds pci square inch 
piessuie, file fighleis succeeded in extin- 
guishing a senes of 10 test fiies in an 
aveiage of nine seconds Piessures this 
high, however, make handling the nozzle 
difficult Subsequent tests using 500 to 1,000 
pounds nozzle pressuie gave aveiage ex- 
tinguishing lime of 13 and 10 seconds, 
lespectively 

Principal advantage of water fog in com- 
bating fire IS that of water economy, the 
engineers assei L This is an important con- 
sideration in military fiie-fighting equip- 
ment for use wheie water is scarce Used 
against liquid fires, fog has the added ad- 
vantage of not scatteiing the buinnig fuel 
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Trail of the Bee 

► HONEY IS a mouth-watering word all 
over the world Save for Eskimos and 
Tunguses and a few other remote tribes 
xn forsaken regions so luckless as to be 
without bees, all human beings know it — 
and think of only one word m connection 
with It “Mo.e, please'” And plenty of 
our sub-human animal kindred, from bears 
to flies, are no less fond of it than we our- 
selves 

Honey is commonly classified according 


'disease POLIO 


174 Paces Itlustratetf 



and its 
Problems 

by Roland H. Berg 

The dramatic cav- 
alcade of tireless 
research, perilous 
experiment and 
stern persistence as 
science answers 
the challenge of in- 
fantile paralysis 
Here is a tribute to 
those who fight 
against the disease 
— a record of the 
steps taken — a re- 
port of progress in 
treatment 
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to the floweis fiom which the bees have 
taken the nectai, its raw mateiial White 
clover honey has become staple and stand- 
aid ovei piactically the whole of the United 
States, and for most of Europe as well 
Along with It, and closely lesembling it, 
aie the honeys derived from sweet clovei 
and alfalfa 

But honey gouimets fiom vaiious sec- 
tions set up local favoiite varieties as 
superior to the clover product Usually 
such preferences are based on a fragrance 
01 flavor of regionally dominant nectai 
plants, fiom which the honey derives a 
distinctive aroma or bouquet, no less charac- 
teristic than the bouquets of wines that 
enable connoisseurs to exalt the Moselle 
valley, or the hills of Burgundy, or the 
islands of the Aegean, according to then 
seveial prefeiences 

No one who has ever tasted the orange- 
blossom honey of Florida is likely to foiget 
it Yet from the opposite coiner of the 
countiy may come a claim that it is not 
to be compaied with the apple-blossom 
lioney of the Pacific NoitliwesL Cahfoim- 


ans have then oiaiigc-hlossom sweet, tou, 
but must divide then allegiance between 
this and the iich honey from the white 
sage and ceanothus oi then ioothills 

In the Ohio Valley and the Southeast 
as well as ovei a coiisideiablc part oi the 
Middle Atlantie legion, thiee forest tiees 
yield a considciahle pait oi the honey 
crop linden or basswood, tulip poplai, 
and black locust These honeys all have 
their devoted followcis among the sweet- 
toothed population 

But those who have, with duppiiig 
tongues, followed the Tiail of the Bee, 
over the whole Ameiicaii map, sipping 
fiom hci many combs as she sips from 
many flowcis, would piobably cast a inajoi- 
ity vote in favoi oi a honey known in 
the Southern Appalachians and apparently 
not elsewheie souiwood honey He who 
has known the nectai ot that unpiomis- 
ingly named tiee knows he has tasted 
peifection Foi his tongue theie aie no 
moie woilds to conquer 

(Reprint fiom SNL, Oct 15, 1938.) 
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MEDICINE 

Cancer in Mentally III 


MENTAL patients aie less likely to 
have cancel than aie other peisons 
Figuies on the cause of death in Chi- 
cago State Hospital show that m 1935-37 
cancer was the cause of only 2 5% of all 
deaths in this institution Ten yeais latei, 
1945-47 the rate had gone up, but only to 
45% For the geneial population, cancel 
deaths account for from 10% to 12% of 
the total 

In spite of the fact that the late of ad- 
missions to the hospital had inci eased in 
1945-47 over the rate for the 10 years 
before, the number of deaths had not in- 
creased and the death late was actually 
lower, Di Herman Josephy, of Chicago, 
said in repotting the figures to the Ameri- 
can Journal or Psychiatry (Sept) 

Theie were moie deaths of old age 
patients in the moie recent penod, but 
diis was because of the increased influx of 
senile patients 

Many of these old people die ]ust about 
as soon as tliey reach the hospital, Di 
Josephy found About 20% of those in 
tiieir 70’s are dead within one month of 
admission About 25% of the octogenar- 
ians have the same fate 
In fact, out of every 100 seniles admitted 
m January and Febiuaiy of a year, only 
60 aie still alive when June rolls around 
“It seems justified to ask,” comments Di 
Josephy, “whether these patients (who, of 
course, are senile psycho tics) could not 
have died at home as well as m the hospi- 
tal It IS very likely that they did not bene- 
fit from the transport from home to the 
Psychopathic Hospital and from theie to 
the State Hospital ” 

On the other hand, there are quite a 


numbci of sc'oilc patients who suivive foi 
seveial ycais in the hospital A few pa- 
tients admitted as oLtogenanans suivived 
foi moie than six yeais and died in the 
second half of their nineties 
Deaths fiom exhaustion in the course 
of acute schizophi cnia have niaikcdly de- 
creased, Dn Josephy icpoitcd The same 
IS true, he said, foi deaths fiom general 
paiesis Deliimm iicmcns has disappeared 
as a cause of death, at least fiom Chicago 
Stale Hospital 
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Transparent Boxes 



Offer maximum protection with complete 
Visibility for specimens of all kinds, small 
parts, etc. Innumerable uses for these con" 
venient boxes. 

Model 

A (15/16"^15/lC"x3^") 20 for $1 100 for $4,60 

B < l%"xl6/ir^x%") 15 for 1 100 for B 60 

C ( 12 for 1 100 for 6 60 

(Postpaid if remittance accompanies order) 

Send a trial order today 

R. P. Cargille 

118 liberty St. New York 6, N Y 
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Adult Educaiion Aciiviiiis oi hie Puelic 
Schools Report ol a Survey, 1947-48 — Fed- 
eral Secuuty Agency Oflice oi Education — 
Goi/’f Punting Office, 21 p, illus , papci, 15 
cents This suivcy answers majoi aspects of 
the question What is now going on m 
adult education under public school auspices? 

Alloy Steels, Cast Iron and Non-Ferrous 
Metals — ^F Johnson — Chemical Publishing 

Co, 227 p, illus, II5 00 A technical woik 
for those who are inteiested in piocessing 
steel and various alloys 

Applied Biophysics — N Howard-Jones — Chem- 
ical Publishing Company, 293 p , illus , $6 75 
Seventeen authorities wiite on the origin in 
biology and physics of diagnostic and thu i- 
peutic proceduies used in medicine and sur- 
gery 

Basic Elec 1 ronics — ^l^oyce G KloclTler and 
Mauiice W Horiell — Wiley, 435 p, illus, 
$5 00 Fundamentals of electronics m con- 
Ociiscd loim Foi UiL pLison who alioady 
has a knowledge of elemental y physics 

Housihold Fquipmint — L ouise J Peet and 
Lenore Satci Thyc — WtUy, vtl <'d , 418 p, 
illus, $500 The matciial is completely ic- 


woikcd in this refeitnee book foi homc- 
makcis, students, and home economists 

Principles 01 Organic Chemists — James 
English, Ji and Haiold G Cassidy — McGiaw- 
Phil, 512 p, illus, !|5 00 An elementary 
text designed foi chemistry majors taking a 
full year’s eouise 

SiRLNGTH or Maierials — Gcmcr A Olsen — 
Pientice-Hall, 442 p, illus, $570 A te\t 
designed chieBy foi couises whtie calculus is 
not requiied 

The Siudy or Rocks — S J Shand — Miuby 
{Macmillan), 2nd rev ed , 236 p, illus, 
$2 50 Foi the advanced student 

Titanium Its Occunence, Chemistry, and Tech- 
nology — ^Jelks Barksdale — Ronald, 591 p , il- 
lus , $10 00 A working leleience volume 
with an ample bibhogi iphy 

A Yiar Book oi Railroad Iniormaiion 1940 
Ediiion — Eaitcni Raihotid Piesuienti Con- 
fti elite Committee on Public Relations, 96 
p, illus, papei, free oi ehaige upon request 
to publishei, 143 Libeiiy Sueet, New York 
6, New Yoik A kiige amount oi statistical 
data 
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MEDICINE 

Detecting Ills by Sound 


> HIGH-PITCHED sound waves may be 
able to detect flaws in the body just as they 
detect flaws in metal 

Ultrasonics, sound waves pitched above 
the range of the human ear, is being ex- 
plored for Its diagnostic and treatment 
possibilities in studies With animals at the 
Mayo Foundation, Dr Paul A Nelson of 
the Foundation told the American Congiess 
of Physical Medicine meeting in. Cincinnati, 
Ohio Its application to disease must wait 
upon the discoveiy of the eflfects of ultia- 
sonic ladiation upon the physiology of the 
body 

Research on dogs has levealed that the 
sound waves generate heat which is con- 


HOUSES OF EARTH 

The ground you stand on is your host 
building material Easy to build — insulated 
against heat and cold Ratproof — Sound- 
proof — Termiteproof and Fireproof, Book 
based largely on findings of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering Low Building and Upkeep costs 

“HOUSES OF EARTH” 

42.page booklet containing complete build- 
ing instruction and 18 illustrations. Mailed 
upon receipt of $1 00 Add postage foreign 
orders 

A. B. LEE 

Box 171 -Ben Fronklin Station 
Washington, D C 


flned 10 the aiea at which the sound waves 
aie cliiectcd Dogs’ legs exposed for two 
minutes to this radiation showed a temper- 
ature rise in the bone mariow of 64 de- 
giees Fahienheit, m the bone coiiex of 4 9 
degiees, in the muscle of 2 6 degiees, and 
1 95 degrees m the subcutaneous tissue 
Research is also being made into the 
effects of ultiasonics on malignant tumors 
m animals Dr Nelson said that so far no 
conclusions have been made as to its pos- 
stbiUties in this field 
However, he did point out that there is 
a chance that ultiasonics may be perfected 
so that tumors in animals and humans 
may be detected by this method 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

INVENTION 

This Is Hot Stuff 
For Snow Time 

^ WITH winter ahead, and not too far 
away, an easy mediod of snow removal 
from city streets, for which a government 
patent was recently issued, is of interest 
It uses a truck with a "melting pot” into 
which the snow is shoveled, to be immedi- 
ately turned into water 
The melting pot is a tank or trough-like 
device, suspended within the truck body 
Spanning the open top of the tank, a little 
below its sides, is a removable box-like 


heatei 01 burner assembly A gaseous on 
liquid containei to the front of the tank 
supplies iuel to the burners The watei 
foimed drams to the side, then to the bot- 
tom of the tank and out, if desired, to 
the gutter of the street 
The upper surface of the heatei floor 
contains many upward-pointing sharp 
spikes These break up lumps of snow or 
ice shoveled in, making melting easier 
Hand shoveleis are not necessarily required, 
modem mechanical snow loadeis may be 
used The lecipient of the 'patent, number 
2 , 481 , 199 , was Alex Cayas, Glendale, Calif 
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The Fundamentals 
of College Chemistry 

G. Brooks King 
Professor of Chemistry 
The State College of Washington 

William E. Caldwell 
Professor of Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineeiing 
Oiegon State College 

# The primary puipose ol this 
new introductory text is to present 
basic facts and principles as clear- 
ly and simply as possible For 
every problem the student is asked 
to solve, an illustrative example is 
provided The modern theory of 
atomic structure is introduced 
early in order to provide a basis 
for the development of such funda- 
mental concepts as valence and 
ionization. 544 pages $4 00. 

Electronic Mechanisms 
of Organic Reactions 

Allan R. Day 

Associate Professor of Chemistry 
University of Pennsylvania 

# Based on the results of investi- 
gations carried on during the past 
twenty-five years, this new book 
systematizes organic chemistry 
through the use of electronic mech- 
anisms. Emphasis is placed on why 
and how reactions occur. Approx. 
408 pages. 

American Book Company 
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@ SHAMPOOING machine foi upholstery 
IS an tmpioved type said to be lighter in 
weight, moie efficient, faster and hettei- 
loo^tng than pievtous models While the 
entile machine weighs 40 pounds, the clean- 
ing head, the pint held in the hand by 
the tiut , i\ made of magnesium and weighs 
only thiee pounds 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

© MAGNETIC FLY-BOX will hold 36 
fishing files, any one of which can be 
bi ought to the fiont of the device by 
meicly tmning a dial It ma\cs use of a 
pennant nt lotating magnet assembly It 
has a deal plastic top which pci wits the 
use) to see all the files in the box without 
opening the covei 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

gj. CHEMICAL WORM DIGGER, to 
eliminate the laboi of spading fot fish beat, 
IS a white powder which is dusted lightly 
over an area containing fresh earthworm 
holes, then thoroughly spnn}{led with 
water The worms come completely out 
of the holes for easy picfiing, the chemical 
does not injiue the grass 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 


# HAMMER TOYS, shown m the pic- 
ture, are made of tough plastic material 



and are designed for youngsters who have 
reached the pounding age The peg table 
has SIX noil-removable pegs that can be 
driven in separately, then released by a 
blow on the center post 

Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

^ SOLDERING device automattcally feeds 
solder to the up of the non The feeding 


attachwent will fit any standard ilectnc 
soldering iron from 75 to 250 watts Slight 
pressure on a trigger on the attachment, 
made by one finger of the holding hand, 
brings the solder to the von tip as needed 
Science News Letter, September 24, 1949 

^ CARPENTER^S LEVEL for a blind 
worl^man has been developed by the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind It consists 
essentially of a highly polished steel ball 
rolling in a highly polished hrasi, angle 
sctUon, and is read jr*oin a dial at one end 
of the 

tor, Seplomber 24, 1949 

© SPlk^r , for paint or any spray- 

able lujnw is a self-contained, 17 -pound 
unit wiilP compr'cssoi , motor and gun 
within a single streamlined housing This 
improved sprayer', which operates on 
household current, will apply one quart of 
paint in four minutes, operating with tdmit 
50 pounds air pressure 

Science Nows Letter, Seplomber 24, 1949 

4^ PLASTIC ^ WASH bottle for the lab- 
oratory will eject a strong, easily controlled 
stream of fluid when lightly sqtieejscd Tins 
non-br callable Polyethylene bottle is for 
use with distilled water or commonly used 
laboratory and and alf^ahne solutions 
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Sbo 'IJou 

Bromine is becoming a widely-used dis- 
infectant for swimming pools. 

Only about 200 of the once-numcrous 
Asiatic lions are thought now to be alive 

A six-mch door key, recently discovered 
in lums of an English abbey, is coated with 
tin and is estimated to be 700 years old 

A five-bladed propeller, recently tested 
on a U. S Coast Guaid cutter, gave prac- 
tically no hull vibration at any speed, the 
ordinary propeller has thiee blades 

In seeding buined-over rough land by 
airplane, what is called ''pelleted seed*' is 
sometimes used, it is seed mixed with soil 
to form small marbles which, on disintegra- 
tion, leave soil-covered seeds 

The element fluorine was first isolated 
by the French scientist Henri Moissan; m 
1886 he succeeded m obtamirig it by the 
electrolysis of a solution of potassium 
fluoride dissolved in liquid hydrofluoric 
add. 
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BIOLOGY 

Trials of Germ Warfare 

It would be difficult for the Russians to keep secret 
trials of any biological warfare weapons because large 
groups of people would be involved. 


^ THE Other great secret weapon be- 
sides the atom bomb is biological, or germ, 
warfare BW, Btl scientists call it for short 
The subject is even more hush-hush than 
atomic energy Scientific and military opin- 
ion, so far as anyone has dared to give one 
publicly, IS divided on whether BW is 
more or less to be feared than atomic 
warfare 

The production of BW weapons might 
be kept secret, so far as cultuating the 
germs or their poisons is concerned The 
laboratories might be given the innocent 
appearance of a plant producing vaccines 
for peacetime protection of the population 
against smallpox, diphtheiia, and so on 
Apparatus such as cloud chambers for 
testing methods of spreading the germs 
might be a little harder to conceal or 
disguise 

But actual trials of any BW w^eapon 
would be a hard secret to keep And until 
BW IS used in war its practical value, 
whether it would be effective, cannot be 
proved 

Any secret tiials of BW would have 
to be made on people — not just a few 
human volunteers but men, wmmen and 
children going about their work and 
play, or on an encampment of troops or 
of workers on some large industrial proj- 
ect If effective, news of illness striking 
like an epidemic, even in a remote, rela- 
tively undeveloped area of the world would 
leak out fairly soon Of course, there is the 
possibility that the Soviets could keep 
secret for a time at least a trial of BW 


> MEET ‘Mr Well-Fed ” A young man 
of medium stature and naiddlmg weight, 
\vho will be the world’s cal one arbiter, 
was created by a panel of nutrition ex- 
perts m Washington 

“Mr Well-Fed”, as he might be called, 
IS imaginary, a composite figment, but 
wnth his female counterpart, he will lord 
It over the world of food in much the same 
way the standard inch and the standard 
meter rule the world of measurement 
He Will eat better than any previous 


on prisoners in some closely guaidecl camp 
m Siberia 

The bottleneck problem in BW is the 
large-scale spiead of disease germs through 
the air Pollution of water supplies, of food 
m industrial plant cafeterias and of the 
air m theaters or other public buildings 
could be accomplished but would be mino. 
BW offensives, coming under the head 
of sabotage 

What germs might be used foi BW is 
probably one of the most closely guarded 
secrets of this or any nation Botuhnus 
toxin, so deadly a poison that an ounce 
could kill 200,000,000 humans, and tetanus 
toxin, a close second as a killer, can piob- 
ably be discounted We have these poisons, 
but they are not practical foi BW use 
because of the difficulty of getting them 
into enough people 

More effective for BW puiposcs would 
be a germ like the pariot fevei viius 
The value of such geims would come fioin 
the fact that the diseases they cause propa- 
gate themselves The panot fever viius 
grows and multiplies in the infected pei- 
son 

Best argument against the use of BW, 
of course, is the dangei of backfiie Once 
a good epidemic is started any place m 
the world, it is extremely difficult to stop 
It Germs do not recognize international 
barrieis, as has often been pointed out, 
nor do they know the diffeience between 
a friendly and an enemy unifoim 
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“reference man”, reflecting the moie stable 
peacetime conditions that exist now than 
during or right after the war, His food 
need is set at 3,200 calories per day 
He is 25 years of age, weighs about 144 
pounds and works at an active though not 
constantly strenuous job He might be a 
dairy farmer, a truck driver or a labora- 
tory worker who walks around a lot 
“Mrs. Well-Fed” is also 25 years old 
She weighs 122 pounds. She might be a 
housewife taking care of a couple of active 


young childien Or she might be a light 
industrial woikei Her allotment ol caloiies 
IS 2,300 a day 

This hypothctiCcil couple live in a lem- 
peicUc climate, such as might be found 
m England oi Indiana Then cicalois aie 
a committee of intci national nutiition cx- 
peils who WLic sumiuonccl logclhci by 
the Food and Agueuiluic (^igaiiuation 
Their job was to set up aceuialc food le- 
quiiements foi the difleieai icgions of 
the world 

The committee’s work, including the 
construction of this aveiagc couple as a 
world food yaidstick, will be published in 
the near futuie The dehbeiations weie 
hailed by FAO officials as a majoi stride 
forward m propeily feeding the world. 
This is the first time, they pointed out, 
that stanclaids which aie univeisal the 
world ovei have been i cached Piior 
studies, like the League of Nation’s and 
the National Research Council’s had only 
legional application 

Although the committee’s icfeience 
“couple” aie designed foi the tempeiate 
zone, conveision faetois which will fit the 
standaid to any pait of the globe have 
been diaftcd These eonveisions take into 
account a host of vauablc factois includ- 
ing climate, individual vaiiatioa, type of 
woik and play engaged in, and altitude 

Some notion oi the advance these figures 
lepiesciit mayMie found by comparison 
with caihei. estimates The new caloiie 
figuie for a man is 3,200 pei day, 2,300 
foi a woman The National Rescai ch Coun- 
cil has in the past suggested 3,000 as ade- 
quate foi a gioun man The FAO in 
1946 had set a tcinpoiary satisiactoiy main- 
tenance level at 2,200 for men and 1,800 
for women At the same time they had set 
a rock bottom minimum subsistence level 
at 1,900 caloiies 

The new figuies ol 3,200 and 2,300 
caloiies pci day foi the leicience couple 
lepiesent a nutiitional gam thioughout 
the world 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Brain Wave Changes 
Noted During Pain 

^ PAIN shows up m biam wave records 
It registeis as a deciease m the amplitude 
of the electrical waves of biain activity, 
Drs F, B Benjamin and A C Ivy of the 
Umveisity of Illinois depaitment of clini- 
cal science i eported to the American Physio 
logical Society in Augusta, Ga 

Unfortunately, the pain change m brain 
waves IS not specific. Cold, heat and touch 
cause the same change in brain waves 
And the pain change does not depend on 
the nature and degree of pains Brain wave 
lecords, therefore, cannot be used as was 
hoped to determine the seventy and nature 
of tlie pain a patient says he has 
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NUTRITION 

Well-Fed Standards Set 

An imaginary man and woman have been created 
to reign over the world’s food requirements, which have 
been raised. These are the first universal standards. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Spotting Soviet A-Bomb 

Discovery of the Russian atom bomb burst may have 
come from cosmic ray studies by American scientists. Bomb 
fission fragments in the atmosphere would be a give-away. 


FicsuJcfit Tnunan aiinoituctd on Sept 23 

“We have evultnce that within itcent 
wee\s an atomic explosion occuned in the 
USSR 

‘*Evei mice atomic cncigy fint ic- 
leased by man, the eventual development 
of this new joue by othei nations wa^ 
to be expected Tim piobabihty has al- 
ways been ta\en into account by us" 

Theie wai^ no official explanation of how 
the explosion was dctccUcL 

> CLINCHING prool ol Russu’s aiomic 
bomb activities could have come ±iom 
cosmic lay studies by Amencaii scientists 
who have been keeping a caicful watch 
this summei on all ladioactivity in the 
upper atmosplieic 

Then studies would show, as no spv 
could, whethci the Soviets wcic tiying to 
stait a false “scare” lumoi 

The existence oi bomb iission fiagrnents 
in the atmosphere could not be faked 
Such fission liagmeiits would be viciously 
“hot” strange atoms, ladiatmg fuiiously, 
and of a kind never found in nature out- 
side of a bomb or atomic pile And these 
fragments could have been detected by 
cosmic lay scientists 

Here is how it might have been done 

The hist indication to a cosmic lay 
scientist of an atomic explosion in Sibeiia 
would be an appaicnt increase m the num- 
bei of cosmic lay pai tides coming m fiom 
outer space In California oi Oregon, the 
increased cosmic lay intensity would be 
noticed on instiumcnts foi a day oi two 
before it subsided At just about that time 
the increase would first be noticed in the 
Midwest, m the balloon flights by the 
Minnesota observers at Foit Ripley, Minn, 
or in observations by the Chicago gioup. 

Jump in Cosmic Rays 

In Climax, Colo, on the mountain-top 
observatory where both cosmic lay intensity 
and sunspot activity are continuously 
studied, the scientists would simultaneously 
note the jump in cosmic lays — and without 
the usual sunspot configuration Then sus- 
picions might be aioused. 

Then, three oi foui days after hitting 
the California coast, cosmic ray mstiu- 
ments at Columbia, Princeton and Harvard 
would kick up all togethei, and just a 
little too much foi the scientists to believe 
that It was the usual course of events. 

Suspicions aroused, the check-up would 
begin The scientists would soon realize 
that It was not a cosmic lay burst, which 
would have hit all the stations simultane- 
ously, and with an accompanying solar 


llaic Ol sunspot They would guess that 
theie must be an an borne radioactive con- 
taminant, highly dispersed, that was blow- 
ing along with the western pi evading 
winds eleai aeioss the continent. 

The loutine lepoits that would at 
this point aiiivc fiom the Peruvian cosmic 
lay observatoiy at Huancayo, high in the 
Andes, would show no cosmic lay inciease 
on 01 about the dates of the use in Cal- 
ifoi ma 

Chnstcliuich, New Zealand, would fail 
to icpoit any change in then readings A 
ladio query to the Danish cosmic lay 
oliseivatoiy in Godhavn, Greenland, would 
bung the icpoit of an insignificant wiigglc 
in the leeoul, but which was over a week 
aitci the maikecl incicasc had been found 
111 California 

SuciiLists would now be suie thcic must 
be a ladioactive contaminant in the an, 
but which was confined to the noithem 
hemisphcic oi tlic globe, and which was 
slowly blowing along in the steady west- 
cin flow of the aUiiosphcic 

All doubts would disappear when the 
balloon flight phoLogiaphic plates showed 
an cnoiiiious inciease in the number of 
low-eiieigy alpha particles — particles thrown 
out in pioiusioii from the sizzling fission 
pioducts of uianium, but which aie much 
laier m cosmic ladiation The first reports 
oi this might have come fiom the Minne- 
sota gioup Immediate confiimation of the 
Minnesota icpoits would come from the 
Univeisity oi Roches Lei team, followed 
quickly by the Umveisity of Denver group 

Cosmic lays could not be the cause, that 
would be definite Still to be excluded 
would be the baie possibility of natural 
radioactive dust blown fiom some desert 
perhaps The Coloiado plateau sands are 
the United State’s major source of uranium 

Was It a Russian atomic explosion in 
Sibeiia, Ol was it a natural freak of the 
winds'^ Pollen and dust samples, filtered 
fiom the air by high-flying airplanes on 
the dates of the “cosmic lay buists” would 
be dug up out of the files Chemical tests, 
radiation “snifl]eis,” Geiger counters, spec- 
Uogiaphic tests, and mass spectrograms 
would be run. Stiange products, found in 
such proportions only m bomb pioducts, 
such as yttrium, neodymium, strontium 
and krypton might be discovered instead 
of the usual earth elements of calcium, 
silicon and iron. There could be no doubt 
now The test results could mean only 
that an unreported atomic explosion had 
occurred somewhere in the world 

Whether it was a uranium or plutonium 
bomb would be found from the pioportions 


of the diffeient elements found in the air 

What could not be known — not unless 
the Russians tell us — is whether it was a 
ical “bomb” oi a fizzled expeiiment in 
nuclear energy which blew up a laboratoiy 
leleasing the ladioactive fragments to blow 
around the world 

Instrument Detection 

Thcic aie two possibilc instrumental 
methods of detecting atomic explosions, 
additional to the ladioaciive clouds of debris 
consideied the most likely way 

Eai thquake-hke waves are staited by 
any laige explosion, but natural seismic dis- 
tuibances aie immensely gieatei than an 
atomic explosion The fiist atomic bomb 
at Alamagoido in 1945 was detected on 
seismogiaphs neaiby but not on mstrii- 
meiits more than 300 miles away Three 
woild-shakmg eaithquakes whose oiigms 
were near Russia were recorded in July but 
scientists aie suie that they had nothing 
to do with the Soviet explosion These 
weie July 4 in the Persian Gulf region, 
July 10 in eastern Tuikislan, July 23 near 
west coast of Turkey 

A pi cssui e-wave m the air is set up by 
a gigantic explosion and might be delected 
by a sensitive baiogiaph The gieat mete- 
oiiLc fall in Sibeiia in 1908 was detected 
on a mici obarogiaph in England but this 
immense missile fiom outer space leleased 
moie energy than a bundled atom bombs 
{See SNL, Oct 25, 1947, Nov. 22, 1947) 
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METAL ^ETCHING METHOD — 
Metal is placed tn a partial vacuum 
containing argon gas, and then the 
gas IS charged with 12,000 volts of 
electricity creating argon ions which 
bombard the metaEs surface* Thus 
the physical features of metal can be 
examined under a microscope and 
its performance under certain condu 
tions predicted. This is a develop- 
ment of the Ford Motor Co* 
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CHEMISTRY 

Better Synthetic Rubbers 


^ BETTER synthetic rubbers foi industry 
were made known to the Ameiican Chemi- 
cal Society meeting in Atlantic City, N } 

Withstanding dry heat up to 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit and at the same time resistant 
to oil, gasoline and sunlight deterioration, 
a new polyacrylic and hydrocarbon synthetic 
called Hycar PA was reported by FI P 
Owen of B F Goodrich Chemical Co, 
Cleveland 

The new Goodrich rubber will be used 
for hose, protective coatings on glass and 
asbestos, insulation on wire, conveyor belts 
and particularly where light or pastel col- 
ored products requiring color permanence 
are needed White goods made from this 
rubber will not discolor in the sunlight 


^ AN ANTIDOTE or treatment for beryl- 
lium poisoning may be on the way, thanks 
to researches by scientists at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Toxicity Laboratory 
Beryllium, used in making fluorescent 
lights and in many other industrial proces- 
ses, poisons by interfering with the body’s 
use of sugars and starches, these scientists, 
Drs Kenneth P DuBois, John Doull and 
Kenneth W Cochran, announced at the 
meetmg of the American Chemical Society 
m Atlantic City, N. J 
When beryllium dust is breathed into 
the lungs, or when the metal gets into the 
body in other ways, it competes with the 
calcium and magnesium from food Both 
calcium and magnesium are needed for the 
breakdown of sugars and starches to give 
energy Beryllium apparently can combine 
with the same compounds in the cell that 


New Neoprene Rubber 

A new kind of neoprene uibbci which 
will not deform mateiially undei the weight 
of vibrating machines w^as announced by D 
B Forman, L R Mayo and R R Rad- 
cliff of Du Font’s Oiganic Chemicals De- 
partment It wall have paiticular apphea- 
tion in mounting motors where the rubber 
vibration dampener is subjected to heat 
and oil which neoprene resists 

A new method of increasing the sunlight 
resistance of neoprene rubbers was re- 
ported by D C Thompson and N L 
Catton of the same company The weathei 
resistance of colored neoprene products is 
increased by use of compounding matenals 
that are clays although other additions to 
the rubber do decrease weather resistance 
Science News Letfer, October 1, 1949 


calcium and magnesium can combine with, 
but It cannot perfoim the vital iuiictions 
of these metals When it takes their place 
it therefore blocks the sequence of noimal 
chemical events in the body cells 

The results show up in the seiious lung 
damage which is one form of beryllium 
poisoning or in bone cancer, rickets and 
a general failure of metabolism 

The Chicago toxicologists did not report 
a treatment for beryllium poisoning, but 
Dr DuBois said 

“After the mechanism of action of a 
toxic substance is undei stood, then at- 
tempts to treat the condition can be undei - 
taken in a scientiflc mannei Fundamental 
research on the chemistiy of beryllium 
poisoning may lead to the development 
of an effective means of therapy (tieat- 
ment) ” 


The highly valuable piopeitics of beiyh 
hum alloys, paiticulaily the coppei-bciyb 
hum alloys, have gicatly inci cased the 
metal's mclustiial impoitancc in icccni 
yeai s 

The chances loi cxposuic to bciyllium 
dusts, Di DuBois said, aic fauly numeious 
in mdustiy and may be cncountcicd dui- 
ing virtually all stages of beiylbum pioduc- 
tion 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

What has been found to differ in the sexes 
with age’ p. 214 

BIOLOGY 

Why would it be difficult to keep a germ 
warfare weapon trial secret’ p 210 

CHEMISTRY 

In what ways is a nev/ synthetic yarn out- 
standing’ p 218 

What are the advantages of a new kind of 
odorless paint? p 214 

CHEMISTRY-NUTRITION 
What method will make possible cheaper pro- 
duction of protein substances? p 213 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

What are some of the steps by which we 
may lay the foundation for a police state? 
p 215 

MEDICINE 

Why IS there a national wild mouse hunt 
on’ p 221 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

What are some of the ways the Russian 
atomic explosion might have been detected? 

p 211 

PHYSICS-MATHEMATICS 

What may give the earth its magnetic field? 

p, 222 
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Beryllium Poisoning Aid 
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CHEMISTRY-NUTRITION 

Mass Output of Protein 

A method for cheaper production on a mass scale of 
protein food substances for vein feeding has been an- 
nounced. It will be made available to commercial producers. 


LIFE-ESSENTIAL piolun food sub- 
stances for vein keeling of stomach can- 
cer patients and othcis loo sick to eat can 
now be made at low cost by a simple 
method suitable foi mass scale piocluction 
The new method^ expected to have a 
revolutionaiy impact on piescni pioduc- 
tion methods, was announced by Di Jesse 
P Greens tein of the U S National Cancci 
Institute at the meeting of the Ameiican 
Chemical Society in Atlantic City 
As an example of the pace saving po^- 
sible by the new method, Di Gieenstem 
said that one of the essential lood sub- 
stances, an ammo called L-mcthioninc, can 
be produced at a cost of 30 eenis loi a 
quantity now costing |6.50 This quantity, 
repiesenting one-thutieth of an ounce, is 
about all any manufactiuing company now 
sells at one time, and the human body 
needs seveial times that much cvciy day 
All eight of the essential ammo acids 
can be pioduced by the new method at 
similar savings in money The method is 
so simple that pioduction by the pound 
can be achieved by an avciage lechmcian 
Each of the essential ammo acids, as 
synthesized in the laboiatoiy, includes two 
closely similar types which aie miiror 
images of each other They aie called L- 
type, or isomei, and D-isomei Only the 


L-amino acids can be safely injected into 
the blood stieam But commeicial pioduc- 
tion methods so fai have not been able 
to supply anything like enough even it 
high cost of the L-ammo acids needed by 
cancel and other patients 
In the method dc\ eloped by Di Gieen- 
stem and associates, L- and D-amino acids, 
obtained cheaply in compound foim, are 
digested in concentrated preparations of 
animal kidney, livei and pancieas They 
are then puuhed by a senes of simple 
chemical means The technique will be 
made available to commeicial pioduceis 
Associated with Di Gicensteui m de- 
veloping the new method weic Drs Vin- 
cent E Puce, Paul J Fotloi, James B 
Gilbcil, Alton Mcistei and Call Bakei, all 
of the National Cancci Institute 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Attitude Affects Success 
In Use of Artificial Leg 

> DOCTORS can pt edict how well a vet- 
eian will get along with an artiHcial leg 
on the basis of the amputated man’s atti- 
tude toward himself, Dr Sidney Fishman, 
of the Veterans Admimstiation’s Piosthetic 



NEW SUPERSONIC TUNNEL — Most important smgle element of the 
huge tunnel is this 870,000 cfm axial flow compressor* 


Testing and Development Laboiatory, New 
York City, told the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association m Denver, 
Colo 

A boaid of three psychologists intei viewed 
48 men who had lost one leg, cut off above 
the knee, and gave them tests which would 
measure then opinions of themselves On 
this basis, a judgment was made of how 
well they would adjust to the use of an 
aitificial leg 

The judgment was then compared with 
photogiaphs of the gait of the man with 
his artificial leg and with questionnaires 
filled out by the men and by their em- 
ployers 

More amputated men take a dim view 
of themselves than are confident, it was 
found And this soit of negative attitude 
causes difficulty in the use of the leg 
Piedictions worked out all right, but 
were more effective when the man’s atti- 
tudes weie consistently either positive or 
negative 
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ENGINEERING 

Giant Windtunnel Designed 
To Aid Supersonic Flight 

^ DETAILS of a new giant windtunnel 
foi studying supei sonic flight at the Lang- 
ley Uhouitoiy, Langley Field, Va , of the 
National Advisory Committee foi Aero- 
nautics, aie now leleased The “seciet’* 
foLii-foot by four-foot tunnel has been m 
piehminaiy operation for the past year 
The new facility at the Langley laboia- 
toiy IS designed foi the study of certain 
aspects of flights at speeds faster than the 
speed of sound, some 760 miles pei hour 
Because of its size, it peimits the use of 
test models laige enough to hold mstiu- 
ments A 32-inch span model of a com- 
plete supersonic an plane now undei in- 
vestigation is filled with movable controls 
and more than 300 piessuie orifices 
A key element of the new tunnel is a 
specially designed air compi essor of the 
axial-flow type which generates a flow 
of 870,000 cubic feet of air a minute It 
was designed and constructed by Allis- 
Chalmeis, Milwaukee, m conjunction with 
NACA Langley engineers 
This compi essor is a seven-stacre affair, 
is 11 feet m diameter, and has 1,137 blades 
It reqmies 60,000 hoisepower to drive it 
It ciiculates air through the test section of 
the tunnel at velocities langing from 1.2 
to 2 2 times the speed of sound 
Operating velocities in the tunnel’s test 
section can be vaiied by adjusting the 
flexible 25-foot-long walls of the nozzle 
ahead of the section By means of gates, 
the test section can be isolated to permit 
model changes without returning the en- 
tire tunnel to atmospheric pressure. 
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CHEMISTRY 

New Washable Paint 

This odorless paint is made up of water and synthetic 
rubber. The water evaporates leaving a thin sheet of rubber 
clinging to the wall which sheds dirt easily when washed. 


> A NEW kind of odoiless paint made 
of water and synthetic rubber looks like 
milk and spreads on walls like butter It 
protects cement and plaster better than 
ordinary oil paints 

The American Chemical Society meeting 
in Atlantic City, N J , heard L L Ryden, 
N G Britt and R D Visger of Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich, pre- 
dict that this washable rubbery film will 
be used to coat interior and exterior w^alls 
of future houses 

The rubber used in the new^ paint is 
an emulsion of butadiene-styrene rubbei 
such as used in auto tires Countless mil- 
lions of submicroscopic balls ot the rubbei 
are w'hipped up m the water When the 
coat ot paint dries by simple e\aporation 
of the water, the rubber balls join in a 
thin sheet that clings firmly to the wall 
but lets the dirt slide off it wdien washed 

Ordinary water-base paints now m use 
either can’t be washed safely or don’t get 
clean wdien w^ashed 

The new^ paint can be applied to fresh 
cement and plaster as soon as they are 
dry to the touch Pigments can be added 
satisfactorily to the new paint, although 
there are no turpentine, sohents, and oils 
to cause odors The rubber paint would 
be sold in cans ready to apply like other 
paint and it is more easily manufactured 
than many other types 

BIOCHEMISTRY 


^ DARLING, you are growing old By 
your ammo acids, that is told And what 
is more to the chemical point, a woman as 
she grows older has di&rent ammo acid 
content (protein, in more familiar lan- 
guage) than a man 

This difference between the sexes, ex- 
plained to the American Chemical Society 
in Atlantic City, N J, by a gioup headed 
by Dr Philip G Ackerman of Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine, St 
Louis, promises to help understand and 
perhaps treat some of the degenerative 
diseases in the aged — heart disease, arthritis, 
etc 

The concentrations of eight of the more 
essential amino acids, into which protein 
food IS broken down in the human body, 
w^ere measured in die blood plasma of 


A phstic bv-pioduct of the atomic bomb 
that cannot be dissolved by any known 
acid, caustic or othei solvent w^as lepoited 
to the chemists by a research gioup from 
the Oak Ridge atomic eneigy laboi atones 
It IS knowm as Fluorothene and it is a 
w'ar-born fluorine plastic, chemically poly- 
chlorotnfluoroethylene It is being used 
especially foi filters handling highly coi- 
rosu e and ridioactive materials in the 
atomic enei gy program 

Pectin from Sugar Beet 

What IS left ovei after the sugar is ex- 
tracted fiom the sugai beet is now being 
used to pioduce pectin, the substance used 
to jell puddings, jams, cosmetics and 
dvugs, Plot P T Millei of the Univei- 
sitv of Wvoniing lepoited One ton ol 
beets piocessed for sugai can yield 20 
pounds of pectin, wduch is now obtained 
chiefly from citius fruits 

Vitamin B-2 in Bread 

Commeicial pioduction of iiboflavin oi 
\itamin B-2, added to bread because raoiL 
diets lack it in sufficient quantity, is pos- 
sible by a new'- fei mentation piocess re- 
poited by chemists of the Depaitment of 
Agiiculture’s Noithern Regional Reseaich 
Laboratory, Peoria, 111 A yeast-like or- 
ganism called Ashby a gossypn is the mici o- 
scopic chemist that does this job 
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young and old individuals In the case of 
SIX out of the eight chemicals, the change 
with age was different in the two sexes 
Although the ammo acid pattern has not 
been related as yet to actual prevalence of 
disease, it is known that heart disease is 
more common among men and arthritis 
IS more common among women This 
suggests that the degeneiative changes of 
aging may run a somewhat diffeient couise 
in men than m women 
Earlier studies by Dr Ackeiman and 
his colleagues, Lilli Hofstatter and William 
B Kountz, showed that old people have 
a gieat need for protein foods, such as 
meat, eggs and milk The geneiai belief 
earlier was that old individuals did not 
lequire large amounts of protein, the food 
that goes to repair and build up muscle 


tissue, because they aie less active and 
use their muscles less 

“When placed on a veiy high protein 
diet a numbei of oui elckily patients 
showed maiked clinical impi ovemeni,” Di 
Ackeiman told the chemists “They felt 
bettei and became moie active” 

Clue to Cancer Condition 

A chemical clue to a cancel ous condi- 
tion of the white blood cells, called mye- 
locytic leukemia, wms lepoilcd by Drs 
Albeit A Dietz and Beinhaid Steinberg 
of the Toledo Hospital Institute of Medi- 
cal Research Bone maiiow in such cases 
was iound to have an abnoimal amount 
of inniganic sulfate 

Test for Alcohol 

\n impioved melhocl ol detecting and 
measuiing the amount ol alcohol in the 
body of those chaigcd with di unken diiv- 
ing WMs lepoilcd by lolui W Sease, Willi- 
am H Hams and Sigmund Jafle of 
Wesleyan Umvci siLy, Middletown, Conn 
Ikveiage t>pc ol alcohol is conveitcd into 
gaseous etliyl mtiitc which is measuied 
bv a eolni test, while otliei alcohols do not 
inlcifeie with the test. 

Rutin from Asparagus 

Aspai igus IS a new law matciial fur 
pioducmg a compound called lutin that is 
one of the lew hopes of lestoimg weakened 
blood eapillaues bom the cfTcets of ladia- 
tion bom the atomic bomb A E. Steven- 
son of Gontincntal Can Co,, Chicago, le- 
poited that aspai agus too maliuc for mai- 
keting as food has enough lutin content 
to be a piactical souice of the chemical, 
now obtained bom buckwheat 
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INVENTION 

New Line-Marker Sticks 
Aid Night Football Games 

>■ QUARTCRHACKS at night football 
games will know born a quick sidewise 
glance what yaidagc they still have to 
gam and hence what plays they had bettei 
call, if the line-maikti sticks invented by 
Walter J Fiitts of Mount Stcilmg, Ky, 
come into geneial use Foi instead of blend- 
ing dully with a confused baekgiound, as 
even whitc-paintcd sticks aie apt to do, 
these new ones will shine like little pillars 
of file 

In the Fulls invention, the sticks aie 
made eithci of slotted aluminum tubing oi 
of tianspaient plastic At top and bottom 
are built-in flashlights, each with its own 
set of batteries One set of batteries, the 
inventor leckons, should last through an 
oidmary game 

Ml Futts has just been gi anted U S 
patent 2,479,157 
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Proteins Differ in Sexes 
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general science 

Police State In Making? 

Clearance procedures and restrictions to protect 
our war secrets may lead us toward laying the foundation 
for a police state, scientist warns. 


> THE e\istciice ot mechtiaisms foi a 
soit of industual police slate ciealed in 
the mteiesls of industual and military se- 
curity was evident in the American Chemi- 
cal Society’s discussions ot secunty clcai- 
ances for scientists in Atlantic City, N J 

Some of these aie 

1 A white list called a central secuiity 
file of all individuals, oiganizations, facili- 
ties, factoiies, etc clcaied by all military 
departments A coi responding black list 
ot those denied clcaiance undoubtedly 
exists m the FBI files 

2 A personnel seciuily boaid and an in- 
dustiial employment uvicw boaid ioi the 
aimed sei vices which aic the bodies that 
can deny seciuity cleaiances 

3 Conti ol of all visitois to factoiics and 
laboratoiics doing cinifidential and seciet 
work foi the aimed forces 

Col E M Tally ol the Munitions Board 
told the chemists that “the Amciican 
people aie faced with a thiee-hcaded mon- 
stei in providing secunty m mdustiy foi 
oui defense tiadc seciets.” The dangcis aie 
failure to piotect trade seciets of defense, 
stifling production and scientific progress 
by too iigid contiol, and injuiy of the 
innocent 

Restrictions could be made so tight that 
no foreign agent steals oui trade seciets, 
Col Tally said, but this would deprive 
many innocent persons of their jobs and 
hamper pioduction for defense 

The Army, Navy and An Foice by joint 
action are attempting to simplify the meth- 
ods of piotecting sccict wai pioduction 
so that manufactuieis follow the same 
rules foi all government conLiacts, Col 
Tally explained 

Because a laige part of American indus- 
tiy is geared to militaiy production in an 
emergency even if not actually woiking 
on secret wai mateual now, some indus- 
tries and leseaich laboi atones are making 
it the piactice to clear all employees, espe- 
cially scientists, so they can be available 
to do anything that the company needs 
done, even if they aic hned foi non-mili- 
tary woik This puts an inci casing number 
of the scientists imclei mihtaiy clearance 
control 

Even when a scientist ot othei employee 
IS finally cleared, which is a matter of 
months of waiting m some cases, he may 
be subjected to fuither clearance procedures 
at the whim of some administiator, Dr 
John A Swartout, scientists’ representative 
on the Oak Ridge review board, told the 
chemists that clearance should erase all 
doubt about a man’s reliability unless there 


IS subsequent action on his pait to raise 
the question of his loyally 

It became known that wholesale le- 
cleaiances in the Department of Com- 
meice have been oideied within the past 
few weeks, affecting even scientists oiigi- 
nally cleared befoie the war and respon- 
sible for the creation of some of the most 
\alLiable and secret of the nniitaiy devices 
and weapons This is having a disastrous 
eflect upon moiale and opeiation of gov- 
ernment scientific research 

Special steps are taken quietly to exclude 
fiom government and industual labora- 
lones many visitois, especially those from 
abioail, even when they have been invited 
by uUei national oiganizations coopciating 
with oflieial U S /V functions Repoits and 
publications piesumably freely available and 
non-secict aie also being withheld fiom 
“lion Ciulam” counLiies when it is known 
that is iheie destination 

hAtcnsion of the already giganltc gov- 
cinmcnt file of detailed mfoiniation about 
individuals is icaied by Dr, Swat tout A 
puoL police investigation would be re- 
quired foi everyone upon wdiom public 
money is spent for education, if there 
were a logical development of the pnnci- 
ple that Congress advocates m requiung 
cleaiance of all applicants for Atomic 
Enei gy Commission fellowships, Di 
Swartout pointed out Next in line are the 
students of state universities and the fam- 
ilies of students in our public schools, he 
suggested 

“The ultimate lesult is the establishment 
of the foundation for a police state,” Di 
Swaitout wained 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Ink-Blot Test Forecasts 
Approach to Research 

> THE Rorschach test of personality, m 
which the individual tells what pictuies 
he sees m ink blots, shows how a student 
will attack a research problem This is the 
conclusion of Di Lee J Cronbach, of the 
Univeisity of Illinois, after study of 75 
graduate students in education, at the Um- 
veisity of Chicago 

The thinking habits which show up on 
the Rorschach test have their parallel in 
the performance on research, he found 
The method of approach, accuracy, and 
organization on the test corresponds to 
the treatment of the research problem 
And individual assets and limitations m 


research are forecast in feelings of inade- 
quacy, self-criticism and reaction to author- 
ity revealed by the personality test 

Dr Cronbach reported the results of his 
studies to the Ameiican Psychological As- 
sociation in Denvei, Colo 
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CHEMISTRY 

Synthetic Rubber Polymer 
Gives Arctic Weather Tire 

^ A NEW synthetic lubber polymer will 
make possible automobile tiies which will 
lemain m condition for use at tempeia- 
Luies as low as 75 degrees below zero Fah- 
renheit, the Firestone Tire and Rubbei 
Company of Akron, Ohio, claims 

The amazing resiliency of this new Arc- 
tic rubber may enable engineers to solve 
innumeiable pioblems m the opeiation of 
machinery, moloi vehicles and airciaft at 
sub-zeio Arctic tempeiatuies, Raymond C 
Fuestone stated Rubbei tiies, hose, gas- 
kets and belting m the past ha\e frozen 
as hard as lock at tcmpeiatures below 
minus 60 degiees. 

Tests undei extiemc siib-/eio laboiatory 
conditions show two outstanding advan- 
tages 111 tiies made with the new polymei 
They do not stiffen so much that they de- 
velop pcimanent flat spots when parked, 
and tieads do not haiden and chip out 
Mileage tests in Texas indicate that the 
latc of wcai of this cold weathei tiie will 
be satisfacLoiy iiiidei noimal highway duv- 
ing conditions 
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COLD WEATHER RUBBER— This 
deep freeze is used to test the re- 
sdtency of a new synthetic rubber 
polymer m tires. The tire is being 
checked for possible air leakage from 
a special test vahe. 
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CHEMISTRY-AGRICULTURE 

Water-Repellent Soil in 
Florida Groves Explained 

^ A BAFFLING soil condition of the 
Florida citrus groves that produces the 
equivalent of drought despite adequate 
rainfall has finally been explained 

The water-repellent soil, which “lemains 
drv e\en after prolonged rainfall,’* is formed 
from magnesium used in fertilizer and 
an undetermined fatty acid in the soil, 
T W Wander of the Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred, Fla, reports in 
Science (Sept 23) Citrus trees growing 
in this soil are unable to get the water, 
which they need m moderately large 
quantities As a result yields of oranges, 
lemons, limes and grapefruit fall off con- 
siderably, ]ust as they would under drought 
conditions Since ‘\vater repellency is 
widespread and quite pronounced m much 
of die citrus-growing area of Florida,” 
both fruit growers and soil technicians 
consider it a matter of considerable eco- 
nomic importance 

The magnesium and the fatty acid form 
an insoluble substance that is almost ideii 
tical with hard soap made in the laboratory. 
Soil experts wLo have not themseKes ex- 
perimentally verified the lesults advanced 
by Dr Wander, find that they accord very 
satisfactorily with the knowm facts They 
point out, how^ever, that they give rise to 
an aw^kw'ard situation Obviously if mag- 
nesium were not used as a fertilizer, the 
formation of w'ater-repellent soil w^ould not 
occur. But magnesium is used \ery de- 
liberately to supply a mineral which the 
soil lacks and wduch the fruit trees need 
In spite of this, they believe that Dr 
Wander’s explanation will prove to be the 
first step m a solution of the problem 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

CHEMISTRY 

Tungsten Filament in Bulbs 
Has Its Name Changed 

^ YOU may think that there is a tungsten 
filament in that incandescent lamp bulb 
you read by, but you are wrong It is a 
wolfram filament 

By international action, the name of the 
metal and chemical element, tungsten, has 
been changed to wolfram, by w^hich it has 
been known generally outside the USA 
The symbol already was W 

This IS one of six changes from Ameri- 
can usage m element names that were 
made at the International Union of Chem- 
istry meeting held last month at Amster- 
dam and reported to the American Chemi- 
cal Society meeting in Atlantic City, N J 

Niobium replaces columbium, but beryl- 
lium is now official for the world instead 
of glucinium, a European usage Lutetium 
is chosen over lutecium and protactinium 
over proto-actmium Hafnium is also given 
approval 


Two elements disco\ered in atomic fis- 
sion products have had their names re- 
spelled Technetium tor element 43 and 
promethium for element 61, which were 
spelled -eum 

Six other elements discovered during 
atomic bomb research have had the names 
given them by their American discoverers 
made official internationally Astatine £oi 
85, fiancium tor 87, neptunium for 93, 
plutonium (from which atomic bombs aie 
made) for 94, americium for 95 and cur- 
ium for 96 

The United States w^as repiesentecl by 
Dr Edward Wickers of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards on the commission on 
atomic weights and by Di Alexander Sil- 
verman of the Univeisity of Pittsburgh on 
the commission on inorganic nomenclatuie 
Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

TV Fatigue May Be Boon 
In Eyesight Protection 

^ TELEVISION fatigue may be a “sight 
conservation boon,” Di Beniamin Routs, 
eye specialist physician oi Washington, 
D C, declares m the Sight-Saving Rtviiw 
published by the National Society foi the 
Pievention of Blindness 
Serious eye diseases will be discoveitd 
earlier, when tieatment will give hettei 
results, if TV fatigue leads people to seek 
medical attention earlier, Dr Rones thinks 
Science News Letter, 0<;tober 1, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY 

“Rock a Bye Baby” May 
Delight Some, Irk Others 

^ PSYCHOLOGISTS have disagreed about 
whether you should rock and caress the 
baby The baby’s side of the argument 
was presented before the Ameiican Psy- 
chological Association meeting m' Denver, 
Colo, by Dr Helen M Wolfle, of the staff 
of the Association 

The child does not always want to be 
petted, Dr Wolfle told the meeting But 
there is little that he can do about it until 
he IS big enough to escape in some way 
At the very earliest ages, he can cry if 
held too tightly, and he does so A little 
later he can try to disengage the hands 
which are holding him 
But the child finds it difficult to escape 
until he can run fast, hit hard or use 
names ' 

If you insist on cuddling the baby when 
he IS trying to get away, don’t be surprised 
if he bites, hits or kicks you, Dr, Wolfle 
W'arns 

If you must pet him, try offering some 
activity with your caresses such as patting 
games, tossing, singing, and so on 
And you will find that he will put up 
with your attentions more readily when he 
IS sleepy 

Science News Letter, Octqber 1, 1949 



BIOCHEMISTRY 

Green Chemical 
In Blood Studied 


> A “BEAUTIFUL giccn” chemical exists 
in human blood It may be involved m 
stopping the deadly action of poisons such 
as that fiom tetanus gci ms, cause of lock- 
jaw 

The name of the giccn chemical in 
blood IS vcrdopei oxidase It is found m 
the white cells of the blood which play 
an impoitaiit pait in the body’s defense 
against geims and ihcir poisons 
Veidopcroxidasc, as chcmistty students 
Will lecogiiize fiom the last pait of its 
name, belongs to the class of chemicals 
known as enzymes Most fainiliai cn/yme 
to the layman is the pepsin oi the digestive 

)L11CC 

The gicen en/yiuc is one of ihiee known 
to be in blood cells Scaidi ioi iiioic knowl- 
edge about ihe known <ind unknown hut 
suspected blood tn/ymes is going on in 
seveial lahoiatoi les, Di Button Chance of 
the Univeisity oi Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine told a confeience on the National 
Blood Piogiam of the Amciicaii Red Cioss 
m Washington 

The blood Amei icans give generously 
to the Red Cioss loi this progiam can be 
made moie useful foi saving lives and 
lestoiing health when scientists know more 
about Its cn/ymes 

Science News Letter, Oclober 1, 1949 

METEOROLOGY 

Rain Has Little Effect 
On Calming Stormy Sea 

RAINDROPS pioduce only “splash and 
surface effects” upon the sea, they do not 
calm It, scientists have found 
E. W S Ashton and J K, O’Sullivan of 
the engineering department, University 
of Manchester, Manchester, England, found 
that from a great height a drop of ram 
splashes and spreads and thus has little 
effect in calming a stormy sea 
By dropping aniline dye drops into a 
glass-side vessel full of water, it was found 
that the lower the height from which they 
fall, the moie likely they will be to tiansfer 
their momentum from the surface layeis to 
the underneath layers 
From 26 feet, however, the drop appeal s 
to spread over the surface of the water, 
thus dissipating its energy Consequently, the 
stored-up energy of the individual drop 
coming from a great height dissipates m 
shock and splash at the suiface, they report 
in the journal, Nature (Aug 20) 

Science News Letter, October 1949 
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CHEMISTRY 

Make Quartz Crystals 
That Improve on Nature 


> QUARTZ ciysLils bcUci thdii Molbei 
Eaith herself can make have been produced 
artificially m Bell Telephone LaboialoMCs, 
the Ameiican Chemical Society meeting 
in Atlantic City was told 

Needed during the war and in peace in 
Older to convert mechanical cneigy such 
as sound into clectiical eneigy, essential 
m many devices meluding the lelephoiu 
system, laige synthetic quait7 eiystals will 
piotect the nation against a shoitagc of 
natuial crystals in case of anothei \vai 

The Amencan development is based upon 
work done by Pi of R Naeken of the 
University of Fiankioit dtiiing the wai 
The quart/C is piodnccd in solid eiystalhnc 
foim fiom liquid solutions at high teni 
peiatiues and pressiiies The method used 
IS much like the gtowing ol lock candy 
crystals fiom supci-satiii ated sugai solu- 
tion, except that the pioeess is earned 
out at high tcmpeiatuie and piessuic in a 
thiek walled steel Lube The hqiiul used 
IS a sLiong alkaline solution which dissolves 
silica, the compound of which quai t/ is 
composed 

The artificially giown quait/ is clcaiei 
and freei fiom impei feclions which aie 
always found in natuial quail? Growth 
rates as much as a tenth of an inch in 
length during the day aic possible 

Science News Letter, October L 1949 


^ A MAGNETIC metal tape six inches 
wide and 150 feet long, for installation m 
the nose of a guided missile to record 
data as the craft penetrates the atmosphere 
miles above the earth, was revealed by 
United An craft of East Hartford, Conn 
It was developed for the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ol dnance. 

The recording tape m the device is led 
into a armored cylindei that withstands 
the shock of dashing into the giound, 
in the exhausted rocket, with little or no 
injuiy Conventional papei tapes do not 
stand the shock. The new magnetic tape 
recorder may replace methods now m use 
) by means of which automatic radio signals 
are sent from the missile to the ground 
because this method requires elaboiate 
giound and air equipment, and difficulties 
aie often encountered m both transmission 
and leccpLion 

This magnetic recoidcr weighs only 46 


pounds, but is able to lecord 200 pieces 
of infoi Illation simultaneouslv and con- 
tinuously on Its six-incli tape Such factois 
as air piessuie, tenipei ature, speed and 
many otheis aie recorded by electrical 
signals fioiii a scoie of instruments When 
the lecoid cyhndei is recoveied after the 
crash, the steel tape is played back through 
a tianscnber and the infotmation plotted 
oil chaits 

The magnetic tape iclouIli v as devel- 
oped by Ainioui Resuuch Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, on sub-conti act to United An craft 
Coipoiatioii as paiL ot a guided missile 
pioject of the Navy Buie.ui ol Ordnance 
The pioject is coopeiative, with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tedinologv acting as 
the technical control gioup foi the associ- 
ated maiiiifactuieis These aie United Aii- 
ciaft, Bell Airciaft and Bendix Aviation 
Coipoiation 

Science News Lelter, Oclober 1, 1949 
ELECTRONICS 

Radio Microwaves Now Used 
To Measure Molecules 

^ RADIO nnciowavLs, a 1 1 action of an 
inch long, aic being used to find the di- 
mensions of u‘i lam molecules m gases and 
how fast they spin, Gcneial Elcctiic scien- 
tists revealed m Schenectady, N Y Tlie 
waves Used vibiate about 24,000,000 times 
pel second 

The technique used oiiginaicd in 1933 
by two University of Michigan scientists, 
accoiding to Di A Haiiy Shaihaugh, but 
did not become a piactical tool until aftei 
the wai The recent gieat advances made 
in elcctiomc devices foi pioducing and 
eonti oiling the tiny radio waves is ac- 
countable foi the piescnt piactical develop- 
ment 

The waves arc sent thiough a 16-foot 
lect.mgular tube containing the gas under 
study Most of the time the radio waves 
pass through freely, but when they happen 
to be at one of the characteristic rates of 
the molecules, they are absorbed, and their 
energy sets the molecules into increased 
rotation A dip in a horizontal green line 
on the face of a tube similar to that used 
to receive television pictures, watched by 
the scientists, shows absorption Frequency 
IS measured by comparison with a standard 

Dr Sharbaugh explained that this micro- 
wave method of measuring molecules rep- 
resents an impoitant extension to the sci- 
ence of ‘Jpectioscopy, used to study labora- 
tory samples or the properties of distant 
stars With visible light waves, about 
50,000 to the inch, individual atoms can 
he studied Infra-red waves, similar to light 
waves hut invisible and longer, can be used 
m measuiing molecules made of groups 
of atoms The still longer radio microwaves 
yield data several thousand times more 
precise than those obtained with infra-red 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 


ENGINEERING 

Shock-Resistant Electron 
Tubes Being Developed 

^ RUGGED electron tubes foi use in elec- 
tronic equipment, that will withstand 
severe conditions of vibiation, shock and 
acceleiation, are uiidei deielopment at 
the National Buieau of Standaids in Wash- 
ington, D C Their development is in out- 
giowth of a pioject conceined with methods 
of testing tubes for sturdiness and dm abil- 
ity 

Electiomc equipment m vauous kinds 
of commeicial, industiial and mihtaiv ap- 
plications IS often subjected to seveie me- 
chanical abuse Some tubes mav ha\e to 
withstand gieat extremes of tempei ature 
as w^ell, but in any case the mechanical 
design of a lugged tube is strictly go\eined 
by the requned electrical piopeities 
The first phase of the Buieau’s work 
WMs a survey of actual opeiating conditions 
for election tubes in various applications 
Then came the development of equipment 
to repioducc the effects oi the conditions 
encountered in use The Buieau’s facilities 
foi testing the luggcdness of election tubes 
now include vibration appaiuius, mechani- 
cal lesonance teslcis, lugh-impact shock 
machines, and high-speed centiifuges 
Vibiatioiis produce the most common 
mechanical stiess encounteicd by election 
tubes undci sevcie conditions, I L Chei- 
nck of the Buieau staff states Continuous 
and intei miLtent vibiations aie piesent in 
vehicles, in aiiciaft, on shipboaid and m in- 
dusliial applications Tii motor vehicles 
the vibiations are usually of low fiequency, 
hut in au craft they may lange up to 10,000 
cycles per second 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

BOTANY 

Treeless Prairies Believed 
Created by Indians 

^ THE treeless piairies, with the glass 
that supported the great herds of buffalo 
when the Indians dominated America, 
were actually made to order by the Indians 
to suit their way of life 
This new idea that the wild west land- 
scape, as discovered by the white men, 
was not the natural vegetation of that 
legion was suggested by Dr Omer C Stew- 
art of the University of Colorado to the 
Twenty-nmth International Congress of 
Americanists held m New York 
The Indians had the habit of burning 
off the praines to create fiesher pastuie for 
the game they hunted and to keep the 
country open so that they could see the 
approach of hostile tribes Dr Stew^art 
believes that trees might have grown upon 
the mid western plains except for this 
periodical burning by the pre-Columbian 
Indians 
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ENGINEERING 

New Magnetic Tape Records 
Data in Flying Rockets 
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CHEMISTRY m JT 

Orion, New Synthetic Yarn 


This new treatment of familiar fibers stands up better 
under sunlight. First commercial production is planned for 
next year. 


By ANN E. EWING 

See Front Cover 

^ ORLON, the new synthetic yarn made 
from natural gas, and oxygen and nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere, will team up 
next \ ear w ith such familiar fibers as nylon, 
rayon, silk and wool for shirts, undergar- 
ments, curtains and even men’s suits First 
commei cial production — next year — how- 
e\er, will go largely to industrial users 

Particularly resistant to sunlight, ma- 
terials of this new fiber lose only about 
one-fourth of their stiength in tests wdieie 
nvlon, silk, wool and rayon fail completely 

Look for Orion to be outstanding for 
umbrellas, awnmgs, sails, convertible top^ 
and othei jobs wdiere fabrics must stand 
up under seveie outdoor exposure Not 
only sunlight, but moisture, fungus and 
insects normally wull attack these items 
over a period of time They will not do so 
if the articles are made of Orion, 

Orion approaches nylon m its strength 
and lightness In most of its other proper- 
ties including the final estimated cost, 
Orion falls somewheie betw^een nylon and 
rayon Unlike nylon, how^ever, w^hich is 
rather cold and clammy to touch w^hen 
wet, Orion has a warm, friendly feeling, 
either wet or dry 

War Development 

Orion w^as first developed during the w ar 
as a possible product for use m the Soudi 
Pacific There other materials, excepting 
nvlon, rotted away in hours or days 

Low specific gravity gives Orion a high 
covering and bulking powder, permitting 
the manufacture of lighter weight fabrics 
than usually obtained, These fabrics, how^- 
ever, have the appearance of appieciably 
heavier materials 

Orion w'lll not replace nylon for stock- 
ings, undertlungs and similar uses, although 
It Will be made into woven lingerie, either 
in white or light pastel shades This ma- 
terial IS known as tricot because of the 
style m w^hich it is knit Orion will sup- 
plement lather than compete with nylon 
in many fields 

The most important industrial uses lor 
this new' fiber, which wull not be m com- 
mercial production until late 1950, are as 
filter cloths, nets for dyeing nylon hose, 
marme cordage and as dust filtei bags 
Orion will be chosen not only because it 
IS more successful in resisting weathering, 
but also in resisting alkalis and acids 


Orion fiber in a continuous filament, 
that is one long thread, feels like silk On 
the other hand, w'hen Orion is in the form 
of staple, it feels much like wool 
At first glance, a bit of Orion staple 
looks quite like a tuft of cotton Actually, 
It IS made up of short lengths of thread 
w'hich have been given a permanent wave. 

Some Orion staple has been made in 
experimental quantities Pioduction of a 
synthetic yam m staple foim is necessary 
to adapt It to machinery in existing plants 
Crimping gives to the staple the mass 
cohesion that is essential for good spinning 
in the wool, woisted and cotton nulls now 
using the traditional fibers No samples 
oi Oilon staple aie yet available, but they 
are expected iftei commei cial pioduction 
has started 

Orion fibei is made fiom polyaciylonit- 
ule This IS a plastic formed by the poly- 
merization, that IS linking together to 
form long molecules, of acrylonitule Ac- 
lylonitrile is made from such basic ma- 
terials as limestone, coal, petroleum, natu- 
lal gas, wxiter and an 


Aciylonitnle is one of the mtei mediate 
products m making a certain kind of syn- 
thetic rubber Known foi its resistance 
to oil, this type became well known duiing 
the war as Hycor, Peibunan, Butapicne or 
Chemigum 

Because the quantity of synthetic lubbei 
made m the United States each yeai is 
steadily inci easing, the supply of aciylom- 
tiile is ample It is even possible that the 
pioduction of Oiloii fiom aciylonitule will 
reduce the puce oi synthetic uibbeis 

Making Acrylonitrile 

Theie aie seveial ways to make aciyloni- 
trile One method is to stait with ethylene, 
which IS tainiluu as an anesthetic and as 
vt compound used to hasten the ripening 
of fuuts and vegetables By icacUon with 
oxygen liom the aii and hydiocyanic acid 
(prussic acid), the ethylene gas is changed 
into aciylonitnle nionomei, which is a 
iauiy volatile liquid 

Unclci the inilucncc of catalysts, com- 
pounds wducli do not cntci into reaction 
themselves but which help to make the re- 
actions go, the aciylonitnle foims poly- 
aciylomtiile. 

Oilon as a fiber is quite similai to the 
fibei s obtained when vinyl chlonde, vinyl 
acetate and vinyl alcohol arc polymerized 



NEW ORLON PRODUCTS — Fine marquisette for curtains which will not 
fade in sunlight, weather proof sail cloth, filter cloth, and strong, tough 
rope are some of the products which can be made of Orion. 
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ON THE PRODUCTION LINE — Two men are adpisttng the tension on 
Orion filter cloths in this picture. 


tidier by diemsclvcs oi widi each otho 
Unlike wool, rayon oi cotton, the cn- 
tuely synthetic iibeis usinlly absoib little 
01 no moistuie and aie neaily as stiong 
when wet as when div This propcity is 
paiticuLuly important in labucs used out- 
doors 

Its low moisture absoiption also makes 
Orion fabrics easiei to clean Diit does 
not become imbedded in the fibei and is, 
therefoie, easiei to remove 
The pioblem whieh now pi events c\en 
moie widespicad expeiimcntil use of Oi- 
Ion is the diOiculty of dyeing the libci 
Because it is chemically incit, it does not 
take too well to oidinaiy dyes and dyeing 
methods 

Only Pastel Shades 

Oilon can be dyed, but the colois ob- 
tained are not too light-fast, and only 
pastel shades are available at the present 
time The chemists at E. I duPont dc 
Nemouis & Company, the company which 
developed Oilon, believe that by the time 
full scale production is achieved, the tech- 
niques of dyeing this new fabric will have 
been mastered. 

This same difficulty with dyeing was en- 
countered when the only other two all- 
synthetic fibers now in gcneial use, nylon 
and Vinyon N, were first pioduccd 
Synthetic fibers account foi only one 
percent of the overall textile uses Last 
year over seven billion pounds of fibers 
weie consumed in the United States Seven- 
ty percent of the total textile and cordage 
products are cotton 


Befuie Lonsidciing the use of Oilon as 
a consunici labile, the toxic piopcitics oi 
both the polymei fiom which the yam is 
picpaied and the yam itself wcie thoioiigh- 
ly investigated They have both been 
classified as non-hazaidous, that is, no 
deimatitis or skin eiuptions developed horn 
the customaiy patch tests on hundieds oL 
people 

At fiist, Oilon IS expected to make its 
biggest impiession on the cm tain industry 
It IS highly icsistant to light, smoke, and 
soot and gases fiom industrial plants as 
well as fiom heating units m the home 
itsell 

When Oilon is in geneial use foi cui- 
tains, the cuitain stretcher can be put to 
good use tiaining climbing lose bushes 
in the garden Oilon letams its shape and 
friendly feel eithei wet oi dry 

Piotective work clothing is another field 
where Oilon is expected to find immedi- 
ate acceptance Woikers m chemical proc- 
ess industries, rayon plants, gaiages and 
gasoline stations are seeking 4 cid-resistant 
fabrics which will give bettei protection 
and safety to the woiker and which will 
last longei Tests have shown that Oilon 
answeis these needs 

Men's shirts, both business and spoils 
types, should list longer and be moie 
easily washable in the home when made of 
Orion, due to the fact that it is quick 
drying and needs no iionmg Shrinking 
will be a foi gotten thing, since Orion, like 
nylon, can be “heat set” 

Decorative stuping foi the pin-stripes m 
men’s woolen and woisted suits aie, at the 


piesent time, often made of acetate layon 
This fiber, however, has low strength and 
abiasion resistance Oilon filament yams, 
not coloied by dye, would be an interesting 
substitute tor acetate rayon in pm stripes, 
and would not have these disadvantages 
One of the gieatest difficulties in mak- 
ing Oilon fiber was to find a suitable sol- 
vent foi polyaciylonitrile Materials now 
used aie oiganic compounds with such 
complicated names as dimctlwl methoxy- 
acetamide, tetiamethvlene cyclic sulfone, 
and meta and para nitiophenols 
The name Oilon as applied to a fibei 
does not lefei meiely to a single fiber or 
yam b ii t^ ra thei to vaiious types of Oilon 
aciyhc fibers All of these fibers possess 
many of the pioperties of the oiiginal Or- 
ion but ha\e also distinctive chaiactei iza- 
tioiis of then own 
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ASTRONOMY 

Soviets Discover New 
Comet, Fifth This Year 

^ SOVIET asLioiiomeis bulletined to the 
WO) Id discovciv of a new comet at the 
same time that Piesident Tiuman an- 
nounced an atomic explosion m the USSR 
The new comet, fifth this yeai, was dis- 
covcied by Di P Shajn of Simeis Ob- 
scuatory in the Ciimea It is too faint to 
be seen with the naked eye, being thii teenth 
magnitude, with a short tail 
The discoveiy was confirmed by Di D 
J MaitynofT of Kasan Obseivatoiy, also 
in Russia, befoie it was lepoiied to the 
Copenhagen dealing house for astronomical 
nev\s and thence to Haivaid Ohservatoiy 
for relaying to Ameucan obseivatones 
Fust American observation of comet 
1949c was by Astionomci Einest G Reun- 
ing at the U. S Na\al Observatory at 
Washington Sept 23 

Located m the constellation of Cetus, the 
Whale, the comet is high in the night sky 
neai the point wlieie the ecliptic ciosses 
the equator It is moving slowdy south (On 
Sept 24, 5 18 5 GMT, R A 5 mm 48 4 sec 
Dec South 2 deg 7 mm 32 sec ) 
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MEDICINE 

Beta Rays Cause Burns 


^ SEVERE burning of the hands is repoited 
m four men who handled radioactive ma- 
terials at the recent atomic tests at Eni- 
wetok Atoll 

The damage was due to beta rays, which 
aie composed of electrons, units of elec- 
tncitv Although the materials they handled 
also emitted gamma rays w Inch a»*e like 
light wa\es or X-rays, there was no body 
damage beyond the local burns on the 
hands, a team of doctors at Los Alamos, 
N Mex, reported in the }ourn\l of the 
American Medic vl Association (Sept 24) 

The physicians are Norman P Know Iton, 
Jr, Edgar Leifer, John R Hogness, Louis 
H Hempelmann, of the Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory, and Drs Loren F* 
Blaney, Dan C Gill, William R Oakes, and 
Charles L Shafer of the Lo-> Alamos Hos- 
pital 

The patients, in older to speed their woik, 
had discaided the handling devices pro- 
vided, It was discovered, and used lubber 
gloves or bare hands to woik the materials 
Exposure time in all was from 40 to 60 
minutes 
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PORTUGUESE GERMAN 

ITALIAN RUSSIAN 

or 23 other languages 
Linguophone courses were made astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of international 
fame Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students 
--•■-i-SEND FOR FREE 
I UNGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, I 

* 31 RCA Bldg , New York 20, N Y J 
1 Send me the FREE Linguophone Book ■ 

j I want to learn language ■ 

I Name I 

{ Address City J 


The physicians describe foui definite 
phases which resulted from the bums In 
the fiist phase, the patient had a sensation 
of tingling and itching of his hand wdiile 
handling the radioactive matenals This 
was shortly followed by a reddening and 
sw^elling of the hand with blanching of the 
skin in some aieas In the second phase, 
there w^as a period of thiee to five days 
wdien the symptoms deci cased In the third 
phase, w^hich lasted about thiee wrecks, 
the reddening of the hands spread and 
blisters formed These were painful and 
required draining The skin then peeled off 
and left a new layer of skin which wms 
thin and tight with a shiny appeal ance 
During the fourth phase, wduch is also the 
chronic stage of the disease, ulceis toimed 
which wmuld not heal and required giaft- 
ing of the skin Also, there was noted wast- 
ing and loss of soft tissue in the fingeis 
with loss of power to move the hngeis in 
some cases 

Othei efFects noted w^eic damaged blood 
vessels m the burned aica, ictaidcd giowdi 
of nails, loss of ban on the hack of the 
fingers and a stoppage of pcrspiialion in 
the palms 

Treatment consisted of ice packs to tool 
the hands, cutting out the unhealed aieas 
and skin grafting Besides this, the patients 
weie given rutin, for stiengthening the walls 
of blood vessels, a high piotcin diet, sev- 
eral necessaiy vitamins and penicillin to 
check furthei infection 

The physicians point out that these pa- 
tients had just enteied the fourth stage of 
the disease and their p ogress would have 
to be follow^ed for a few^ years The danger 
they fear is that some malignant changes 
may occur 

“It IS hoped,” they state, “that by calling 
attention to the eaily signs and symptoms 
of injury by beta ladiation, ovei exposure 
wull be recognized and hazaidous opeia- 
tions discontinued befoie more damage is 
incurred ” 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Report Method for Finding 
Early Inaccessible Cancer 

^ A METHOD for detecting cancer of 
certain organs playing an important role 
in digestion and the secretion of body 
juices before it reaches the hopeless stage 
is reported by Drs Heniy M Lemon and 
Walter W Byrnes of the Boston University 
School of Medicine and Boston City Hos- 
pital. 

Each year about 10,000 people die of 
cancer of the liver, the bile ducts leading 
from the liver and the pancreas Although 
cancer m these areas accounts for only 
5% to 10% of all cancers, the death toll 


as high because this region is haid to get 
to, the physicians declaied in the Journu 
or THE AMnuc\N Medic -VL Associaiion 
(Sept 24) 

They suggest tliat at the fiisl sign of 
uppei abdominal pain ol jaundice the iol- 
lowing technique should be iollowcd A 
tube be inscited down into the duodenum, 
wdiich is the ill St pait of the small in- 
testine, and the fluid icmoved by suLtion 
Aftei the fluid has settled, the cells ob- 
tained fiom It aic smeaied on slides and 
stained Cells wduch aie chaiacteusUc of 
cancels can thus be ideiitihcd because they 
usually show moie and laigci nuclei to 
the piomplasm than in normal cells 

Dis Lemon and Byincs do point out 
that it is not possible to identify the oiigin 
01 type of cancer by this method But they 
were able to diagnose cancer m patients 
wdio came ill to the hospital winch was 
confiimed wdica the patients died In their 
expeiiencc, the patients they diagnosed had 
come too late foi tieatmeiu 

This study was suppoiled in pait by a 
giant from ibc U S, Publie Health Scivice 
Science News Letfei, October 1, 1949 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

Giveaways to New Babies 
Hit by Hospital Bureau 

^ GIVEAWAYS arc now slajipcd down 
by a hospital organization The giveaw lys 
in this case aic being opciatcd not over 
the ladro but thiough hospital slafis as a 
“service” to mothers who leeeive a gift 
package ol baby items while still in the 
hospital 

This piomotiun scheme puts the hospi- 
tal m the position of “endorsing several 
commercial pioducls which may or may 
not have leal merit,” declares the Hospital 
Bureau of Standards and Supplies in New 
Yoik 

Advantages to llic maniifaeUii ei are, 
having his product sampled and getting 
weekly lists of the families supplied includ- 
ing the babies’ fiist names for personalized 
direct mail pieces 

The scheme will “lowei the piofessional 
standing of hospitals in their communi- 
ties,” the Bureau wains its members 

Now in operation m New York, cover- 
ing 53 hospitals and 52% of the biiths, 
the scheme will he m Philadelphia next, 
then m Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Cincinnati 

The Hospital Biueau is a non-profit, co- 
operative buying organization operated by 
and for voluntary hospitals 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

The so-called ^emtehment'* of flouij 
required during the war and now still 
widely followed, means the addition of 
very small quantities of iron and the 
synthetic vitamins, macin, thiamme and 
riboflavin 
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MEDICINE 

Hunt Mice To 

>■ A WILD mouse luinl, lu iicl the fight 
against cmcci, will soon lx un in cities 
and vill igcs all ovci the nation The mouse 
luinieis will be the quaitei of a million 
high school boys and girls who aie mein- 
beis of Science Clubs of Ameiicaj spon- 
sored by Science Set vice 

When they have found the mice, the 
high school students will biccd and study 
them in coopeiative lescaich with the 
Roscoe B Jackson Mcmoiial Laboiatoiy, 
Bai Harboi, Me, woild famous center of 
cancel study and mouse bleeding ioi sci- 
entific leseaich 

The wild mouse lescaich pioject will 
contiibute diiectly and impoiLantly to the 
discoveiy of new scientific fiicts about can- 
cer, Dr Claience C Little, Jackson Lab- 
oratoiy directoi, declaied 

The pioject is being oiganued by Di 
Little, Watson Davis, dncctoi of Science 
Seivice, and Di Rh/abcth Russell, who is 
in charge of Jackson Laboialoiy’s inhied 
strains of mice that aic the backbone ol 
scientific and medical leseaich thioughout 
the countiy 

This new pioneei piojcct should piovc 
both exciting and fruitful, judging fiom ex- 
periences with pievious coopeiative piojects 


ARISTO . 

CHRONOGRAPH 



NOW — A wondeiful combination of 
timepiece and stop watch dependable 
and accurate Complete with Tacliometei 
and Telemeter features 

Heie IS a valuable timepiece for you in 
all-steel case with fine Icathei strap . 
complete with 17 jewel movement 

Libt $65 00 

Special $43.00 

(10% Federal Excise Tax mcl ) 

40% Special Discount on this item. 

Sent COD — or send check or money or- 
der for immediate delivery to — 

PRATT & MORRIS, 

Distributors 

27 Cleveland Street Bergenfleid, N. J. 


Aid Cancer 

the young people m Science Clubs base 
eaiucd on with the U S Weithci Ijiucau 
and othei nation il msiituLions 

“The students,” Mi Davis said, “will 
have fun doing it and at the same time 
will be learning actual tcehmques ih it will 
piepaie them foi woik as leseaich scien- 
tists in latei hte Tliey will have the satis- 
faction of making a positive con tiibu Lion 
of Listing value to science ” 

The giasshoppei mouse, the led backed 
mouse ( a foiest type), the jumping mouse, 
the haivesL mouse and the lemming mouse 
aie among the 13 genera the high school 
boys and giils will hunt None of them 
his been of any use to man and oidinaiily 
they aic consideicd pests Inioimation 
about cancel in them is piactically un- 
known to the scientific woild 

“This scaich ior new animal matciial,” 
Di Little said, “will constitute the first 
coopeiative attack between a scientific le- 
scaieh laboiatoiy and high school students 
on piohlems of cancel lescaich” 

“The woik being undci taken is not being 
duplicated anywheie,” he explained “The 
students will not be engaged in loutine 
confiiinalion ol. known facts but in actual 
exploialion into a field not now coveied” 
The Jackson Laboiatoiy will piovide in- 
stiuetions foi tiapping, mfoimation on food 
and life habits, data on recognition of m- 
Iciesting variations in foim and coloi, as 
well as diiections on how to lecognize ex- 
tciniii cancel in living specimens oi to 
diagnose il at autopsy 
The students will not be in any danger 
ol getting cancel as a result of taking part 
in the project Di Little emphasized that 
the project is absolutely safe, piovided m- 
stuictions aic followed 
The piojccL IS open to any membei gioup 
of Science Clubs of Ameuca Groups of 
students not aflihated but wishing to take 
part, may gel complete details about join- 
ing at no cost by writing to Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N St, N W, Washing- 
ton 6, D C 

Science News Letter^ October 1949 
ENGINEERING 

Portable Transformer 
Stand-In for Damaged Ones 

^ A PORTABLE transfoimer of high 
capacity is to be available for temporary 
use at sites where needed in Portland, Oie, 
and at Seattle It will be kept mounted 
on a railroad car, ready for immediate 
transfer to a point where a permanent 
transformer is in need of repair 
This transformer, a device to cut high 
voltage to the strengths more ordinarily 
used in distribution lines, will be con- 
structed by Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 


tion and is for use oi the U S Bonneville 
Power Administration It will take a cui- 
reiu of 2^0,000 volts and cut it to 115,000 
Ol 57, ()()() and 13,200 volts, and will be 
leady ioi dchvciy m 1051 

Science News Letter, October 1949 


Words in Science — 
FROST-RIME 

^ FROST and iime aie both featherv, 
white foimations on objects in the wintei 
landscapes But they aie not the same 
thing 

Fiost fo’ms when moistuie in the air 
passes directly fi om the gaseous to the 
solid state and forms ice ciystals on a 
cold suiface It is not tio/cn dew, which 
IS moistiuc that has condensed into liquid 
on contact with a cool surface The Lost 
does not pass thiough the liquid state at 
all but foi ms ice duectly The same proc- 
ess that causes dew and Lost causes the 
“sweating” oi ice vvatci glasses on a hot 
summci day 

Rime is toimed fiom fieezmg fog or 
mist and is deposited on the uindward 
side of objects Rime may foi in eithti by 
day Ol by night 

Science News Letter, October 1/ 1949 


SCIENCE 

AT WAR 

By J. G. Crowther and R. Whiddington 

i<npHIS is a tliiillinfi: account of llic tnumplis 
JL of scientiflo development in the recent war, 
PS interpreted by our British, Allies The authors 
have succeeded in fflvingr the more signiflcant 
detalN about radar, operational research, the 
atomic bomb, and science m the service of sea 
warfare This is not a colorless digest of endless 
reports, but, rather, It is a vibrant story of a 
people flgrhtlngr with every resource at their dis- 
posal, includins: their scientifically trained man- 
power " — ^Physics Today ?C 00 


SCIENCE 

SINCE 1500 

By H.T. Pledge 

Libiarian, Science Museum of London 

ii \ thoroujffh-ffoing' history of science The 
/V author takes the subject and the reader 
in his stride on a journey which must be ranked 
as a very able performance, Indeed The illustra- 
tions are excellent, the biblloerraphy is unusually 
helpfully arransred, and the indices are full and 
satisfactory '* — The N, Y Times 

remarkably complete account of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology, based on careful 
scholarship " — ^The Manchester Guardlaoi $5 00 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

IS East 40th St. Sept 35 New Yark 16. N. T 

(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance) 
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BIOLOGY 



MATURE 
RAMBLINCS 



Unseen bu^ Imporfant 

^ ISN’T It oddj how all animal lite m 
the sea is dependent on tiny plants invisible 
to the naked eyef 

Vast mountains of these algal cells aie 
accounted for in the moie usual cycles of 
eat-and-be-eaten repiesented by piactically 
all fish, crustaceans, dolphins, seals, whales, 
as well as less familiar cieatuies such as 
jellyfish, staifish and sea urchins, octopuses 



Quick-Reading 

Temperature-Conversion Tables 

For speed, when you’re converting 
degrees F to C, and vice versa, you can 
now use a simple, compact “Sauveur- 
type” table all the way from absolute 
zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, in incre- 
ments of one degree. 


For quantities, there’s a slight 
charge ten copies for 75^, 50 for 
$3.25; 100 for $6.00. To minimize book- 
keeping, kindly order from our Adver- 
tising Dept., and include check for exact 
amount . . . but please note that a 
single copy will be sent free on request 
Better get one^ Ask for Note Book 
EN-33(1). 



LEEDSaNORTHRUPCOMPftOT,«77STEHTO««B ,M«LA l( PA 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


■ItMU.IHfi it.«TIIUHCITr» TIUHCnat AUTOMATIC CONTRMA MEAT TflUTINC nIHIUCU 


Trl Ad EN-88(1) 


and cuttlefish — all the laigei cainivoia and 
scavengeis that swim the sea and ciawl 
on Its bottom 

Each of these creatuies cats other ani- 
mals a little smaller than itself These in 
turn prev on still otheis that aie a step 
smaliei, until at last we get down to the 
ultimate feeders on the one-cell algae — ani- 
mals that aie micioscopic themselves Thcic 
may be a dozen oi a score of digestive 
steps between diatom and whale 

That pyramiding of hungeis holds tiue 
specifically foi the sperm whales, the only 
whales that eat really laige bites With 
their enormous jaws and stumpy teeth as 
big as pint jars, sperm wdiales rend and 
devour the pink flesh of the giant cuttle- 
fish that live m the great dark depths 
These cuttlefish are in tuin devourets of 
anything they can touch with then ana- 
conda-like arms, including many leally 
large fish The big fish m turn aie eaters 
of smallei fish, and the smaller fish feed on 
still smaller ones The smallest fish eat 
tiny shnmp-like creatures, marine woims, 
swimming mollusks, and so on These, 
finally, make the ultimate food-demand 


upon the one-celled algae, the humble 
grasses of the se.! 

Whales, partly because of their huge 
size, paitly because of the mystciy that 
still suiiounds mucli ol then lives, give 
diamatic emphasn to the sUugglc foi 
food, the compounded tiagcdy of e<a-,ind- 
be-calcn that goes on iiiecssantly m the sea 
hut it must be lememlicud that on smallci 
scale It IS lepealed in tlic life oj every 
fish down to the smallest minnow, every 
squid and cuttlefish, evciy oystci and clam, 
eveiy sea animal that cals olhci sea ani- 
mals 

Hence the anxious picoceupation of sea 
scientists with the micioscopic algae With 
all the caie and ingenuity that agioiiomists 
bestow on questions of sod fertility, lain- 
fall, glowing tcmpeiatuics, and all other 
factois that make foi success oi failure 
in the pioduction of land crops and pas- 
tures, the oceanogiaphcrs study the con- 
ditions that influence the lives of these 
humble plants that aic the foundation of 
whatcvei men take out of the sea with 
hooks, or nets, or haipoons 

(R(piinf jion) SNL, Svpt 14, J940) 


PHYSICS MATHEMATICS 

Earth's Magnetic Field 


^ THE gravity pull of the eaith as it 
spins on Its axis may be what gives the 
earth its magnetic field and makes com- 
passes point to the noith 

This simple explanation for one of the 
baffling and impoitant p obicms of modem 
science is given by Di Antonio Giao of 
Lisbon, Portugal, m the scientific journal, 
Physical Review 

The new explanation of the earth’s mag- 
netism IS based on Di Giao’s “unified field 
tlieory” Scientists following this explana- 
uon do not need to assume that the core 
of the earth is a giant magnet or that the 
ionosphere and atmospheie have impos- 
sibly great circulating electiic cuuents 

Beginning with a study of the natural 
geometry of our familiar three-dimensional 
space plus time, and by wrapping another 
fifth dimensional space aiound it, Dr 
Giao finds that the gravitational effects ex- 
plained by Einstein have a close parallel 
m the electrical effects of the new geometry 
and that the two are necessarily closely 
related 

Behind tlie complexities of Di Giao’s 
mathematics is the fact that the familiar 
effects of gravity aie due to the curvatuies 
of our space-time as seen from within our 
universe. But electric and magnetic effects 
come from curvatures that can only be 
appreciated by a matliematician or by some 
five-dimensional being looking at us from 
outside of our universe 

The magnetic fields of the eaith, sun, 
stars and the neutron all receive a direct 
explanation by the new theory In the case 
of the ear til, assumed to be a rotating mass 


containing no peimancnl magnets, the 
magnetic field that points compasses to the 
north appears as a natuial consequence 
of die iota lion. In addition, iheie appears 
at the same tune an^ appaiciit electiic 
diaige on the eaith 

In the case of some massive lotating stars, 
Di Giao suimises, this electiic chaige of 
the stai might become gicat enough to 
make the star into a giant paiticle acceleia- 
toi Ol “atom sniashci” which can tliiow 
atomic fragments out into space with the 
gieat eneigics of cosmic lays 

Those stars with the pcculiai vaiiable 
magnetic fields lecciitly obscived are ex- 
plained by the theoiy, as well as the moie 
familiar Coulomb eleclucal foices well- 
known to physics students 

Sctence News Letter, October 1/ 1949 



jpOR just 3000 members, a 
volume of matchless beau- 
ty and content every two 
months at ^3.75 — books 
that are winning awards for 
their format! Send for free 
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• Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover reto\l price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


Bzbliograpiii on Presirlssing and Precasizng 
Reinforced CoNciini loii Um in Highway 
Bridges and Si rug i ores — Budge Depau- 
ment, Califoinu Division of Highways — 
Highway Reseat th Boatd, no p illus , pa- 
pei, 75 cents 

Children wiiii Menial and Physical Handi- 
caps — J P Wallace Wallin — Pt entice-Hall, 
549 p , illus , 65 A rcfucnce book ioi 

piofessional woikeis in fields tit special cdu- 
eition, child guidance, pedialiics, etc Based 
on first-hand experience in the treatment 
of the handicapped 

Conditioned Reilex Therapy The Diicct Ap 
pioach to the Reconstruction of Peisonality 
— Andrew Siltei — Cieatwe Age Ptess, 359 p, 
$3 75 Piescnting a method of psychotheiapy 
which the author believes will supersede 
psychoanalysis Pie secs hypnosis as a foim 
of conditioning 

Design 01 an Uiiramolli ANALa/ER — Gilbeit 
Kivenson, J J Osmu, and E W Jones — • 
Hellon Institute, 5 p , illus,, paper, hte 
upon lequest to pubhshei, Univeisity of 
Pittsbuigh, Pittsbuigh 13, Pa. 

Farmer Viciorious Money, Mait and Mothei 
Eai th — ^William J Hale — Cownt d^Uc Cann, 
241 p, I300 On the anticipated c 0 ects of 
chemurgy on society 

The Femaie External Glniialia 01 the 
Spot ted I-Iyena — D Dwight Davis and PI 
Elizabeth Story — Chicago Natural History 
Museum, 7 p , illus , paper, 15 cents De- 
scription and illustiation of the unusual 
organs of the female hyena which in young 
animals aie strikingly similar to the males 

Improving Poultry Through jhe National 
Poultry Improvement Pi an — ^Paul B Zum- 
bro, Melvin W Bustei, and J D Sykes — 
Govt Printing Office, 18 p, illus, paper, 10 
cents 

Iniormaiion roil Amirican Businessmen on 
THE Marshall Plan — Office of Information, 
Reonomte Cooperation Administration, 30 p, 
illus , paper, free upon icqucst to publisher 
Washington 25, D C 

Let’s Go 10 the Desert — ^Hainet E Hunt 
ington — Dottbleday, 90 p , illus , $2 50. A 
chaiming book of photographs showing the 
beauties and interesting creatures of the 
desert One of a series of books for children 

Live Wnii Lightning — ^Mitchell Wilson — Little, 
Bi own, 404 p , $3 00 A novel pointing out 
the non-scientific problems in the life of a 
3^oung scientist m this modem age 

Memories 01 Eighty Years — ^James B Her- 
rick — University of Chicago Press, 270 p, 
illus , $5 00 The autobiography of a noted 
physician 

Modern College Geomeiry — David R Davis 
— Addisori'W esley , 238 p , $4 50 For pro- 
spective teachers of mathematics 

Notes on Some Veracruz Birds — ^Melvin A 
Tiayloi, Jr — Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum, 7 p , paper, 10 cents Notes made by 
the authoi in the course of identification of 
a collection of birds made in Mexico, 


PinsiuLoGi IN Diseases or ihe Heart and 
Lungs — Maik D Altscliuk — Harvuid^ 368 
p, $500 For thud and fouith ycir mctli- 
cal students 

The Plant Alkaloids — Thomas Andcison 
Hcniy — Bla]{rston, 4th ed , 804 p, }Pi4 00 
Ihc chemisuy of these impoitant drug phnts 
aid also their physiological action 

Poiiin-Slidl SiuDirs — Giafton Tyler Blown — 
Thonuu, 122 p, illus, $600 If you aic 
one of the army of hayfever su0ereis, you 
will be Hiteiested in seeing such a lilelikc 
poitiait of your paiticulai enemy as is poi- 
trayed here This book is intended to enable 
any allergist or technician to identify and 
count the impoitant pollen grams and fungus 
spores in the an 

Popular Mechanics Money-Making Hobbies 
A Collection of Articles on Basic and Ad- 
vanced Methods m Home Arts and Cralts 
Which Combine Piofits With Fun — Populat 
Mechanics Magazine, 158 p , illus , $2 00 A 
hovv-lo-inake-it book rcquiiing the use ol 
only simple tools 

Pill serving Birds for Study — ^Emmei R Blake 
— C/m ago Natural Plutory Mmeurn, 38 p, 
illus, pipci, 30 cents A simply and clualv 
prcpaied handbook telling how to picp.iic 
buds foi the museum, 

pRiNciPLis 01 Field Crop Produciion — John 
H Mai tin and Waiicn H Leonard — Mu - 
rnillan, 1176 p, illus, $6.00 A college text 
fm agiicultuial students 

Principles or Organic Chemistry — John Leo 
Abernethy — Saunders, 317 p , $4 00, A text- 
book for the beginning student 

Quaniiiative Chimical Analysis — George L 
Clark, Leonard K, Nash, and Robeit B 
Fischct — Saunders, 448 p , illus , $4 25 An 
intioducLoiv text foi chemical and non-chemi 
cal students, mcUiding pie-medical, home 
economics, agucultiiral and engincciing stu- 
dents 

Report to the Unhid Nations — United Nu 
Hons Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganisation (Columbia University Piess), 176 
p , paper, 80 cents, An annual report of 
the activities and programs of UNESCO 

Reports of Committee on Roadside Develop- 
ment AND Special Papers — Highway Re- 
search Board, 154 p, illus, paper, 50 
Telling how to make the roadside beautiful, 
prevent erosion, and so on 

Rose’s Laboratory Handbook tor Pie it tics — 
Revised and Rewritten by Clara Mae Tayloi 
and Grace MacLeod — Macmillan, 5th cd , 
358 p , $5 00 A text and reference woik £01 
hospital dietitian and community and public 
health nutritionist 

Safety Thru Elementary Science — National 
Commission on Safety Education and Na 
tional Science Teachers Association, 40 p 
illus , paper, 50 cents What young boys 
and girls should know for the safe use of 
then toys and other equipment in home and 
school 

Science and the Moral Life — ^Max C Otto — 


New American Library, 192 p, piper, 35 
cents A philosophical woik consisting of se- 
lections from the writings of a philosopher 
of the Midwest 

The Science or CuLfuiiE A Study of Man 
and Civilization — Leslie A White — Earrar 
bUaiu, 444 p, illus, |)6 00 A professor of 
inthropology at the Univeisity of Michigan 
views man ind the woild m which he lives, 
dcsciibing his views as “culiuiology ” 

Some Lower Huronixn Stromatolitfs 01 
Nor I HERN Michigan — ^Eugene S Richaid- 
son, Ji — Chicago Natural History Museum, 
15 p , illus , paper, 30 cents 

Si \Ni)AUDs ind Libels for Consumers" Goods 
— Jessie V Coles — Ronald, 556 p , illus , 
00 What to look foi when you go shop- 
ping 

State Planning ind Economic Dfvelopmeni 
IN riiL SouiH — ^Albert Ltpiwsky — National 
Planning Association, 193 p, $300 A Rc- 
poU of the NPA Committee of the South 

liiE Supervisor's Managemfni Guide Foi All 
Who Supcivise Ochcis — M Joseph Doohtr 
and Vivienne Mai quis, Eds — American Man- 
agement Association, 190 p , paper, iing 
bindci, $350 A human lelatiuns guide for 
foremen and supervisors dealing with bus.li 
topics as moiale, absenteeism and Icadci- 
ship Contains a sclf-analysis ciuiz 

Timing Milk and Cream — ^Philip A Wnght — 
Govt Printing Office, 46 p, illus paper, 
15 cents A guide to daiiy-plant opciators 

Univirsiii Physics Complete Edition — Fiancis 
Weston Seals and Maik W Ztmansky — Addi- 
wn-WcJey, 848 p, illus, $6 on For stu- 
dents of science and engmeeiing foi whom 
calculus IS still a new tool 

Science News Letter, October 1 1949 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Frozen Drink Tastes Like 
Fresh, Juicy Apples 

^ AN apple drmk, tasting not like cider 
but like flesh apples, has been developed 
by Di W V Ciuess of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif 
Similar to the oiange, lemon and grape 
puce concentiates now available, the frozen 
apple juice will be made cold and fiesh at 
home by mixing three cans of water with 
one of the concentiate 

Science News Letter, October L 1949 


THE EARTH SCIENCE DIGEST 
Box S-28 Revere, Massachusetts 

An international mag- 
azine, issued monthly, 
devoted to the geologi- 
cal sciences Articles 
and features of last- 
ing interest to the 
amoteur and profes- 
sional geologist, min- 
eralogist, paleontol- 
ogist, and collector 
JEROME M 
EI5ENBERG, Editor 
Subscription $2 00 a 
Year, 3 Years, $5 00 
Single copy 25^ 
Special group subscrip- 
tion rates olfowed to 
educational institutions 
and societies 
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For addresses where you can got more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St, Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 485 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ WRIS7 Cx4MERA stiaps on the wita 
UI{e a watch and u^es eithei hlac\ and 
white o\ coJoied film Called the first 
domestic ma^astinc load mintaUiie cam- 
tia, It IS made of lightweight plastic Ac- 
ct^sones include cnewet, wn^t band, case, 
and 14 frames of 16-nini film 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

® BONDING SOLUTION, for mounting 
photographs, withstands such severe tesU 
as soa\tng in water for two days and long 
exposure to the heat of the sun It is bawd 
on Vinylite rtsin, and contains nothing 
that will have any ill effect upon any 
photographic paper 

Science News letter, October 1, 1949 

@ PORTABLE, 5Q-poiind, electric power 
supply unit, which provides a well-regu- 
lated source of direct current at loads fiorn 
200 to 500 mrlliamper es, is suitable for 
laboratory, broadcast, and industrial ap- 
plications Optional carrying cases have 
been designed for the television trade 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

^ TROUSERS for U'lnte) wear have 
recently patented, which bulge out over 
the unifies but are strapped to the leg above 
and below Each cuff ti made of four 
hexagonal pieces, with side seams aligned 
with the side seams and the notches of the 
trouper legs 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 



@ GERMANIUM crystal rnixit, for use 
in miniaturization tn radio cut Hits, is 
shown in the pictmc where it is contrasted 
in sizt with moie ordinary inner tubes, 
including one of standard and one of suh- 
rniniature types It ts a four-terminal type 
Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

@ WINDOW BALANCE, recently pat- 
ented, IS a friction device to ta\e the place 


of the common weight balances in a win- 
dow sash, and can be used in old or new 
constiuction It conusts of a plate with an 
adprstiible side spring which can be fixed 
ovei the ropt gioovc in the edge of the 
scish 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

@ THREE-SPEED /idling icel, suitable 
for almost all salt-water fishing rech, has 
a geai shifting unit which gives no in- 
terference to jrcc-spool or star -drag opera- 
tions The combination of speeds desired 
can be obtained by proper assembly be- 
fore starting for fishing 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

@ FROZFN COFFEE comcntiatc, in five- 
ounce cans, will soon be available on the 
market It will provide housewives with 
hot coffee at about five cents a cup It is 
a product of the company responsible for 
the ncitioids first fidly automatic hot coffee 
vending machine. 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 

^ ADVIUUlkNCr'^anathmenh a \mall 
aluminum fiame with an enamel finish 
and a glass front and rear, is easily fixed 
in plate on the top of the parking meters 
now common on city streets. Advertising 
cards are inserted between the glass plates, 
bringing additional income to the city 

Science News Letter, October 1, 1949 
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Eu) opean silk is produced largely in 
Italy 

Alaskan fur -seals live in “rookeues,*’ 
with 35 to 40 females under the domina- 
tion of one old bull 

Carrots actually build up their supply 
of the valued food element, carotene, dui- 
ing winter storage 

No single adhesive has been developed 
that will satisfactorily bond all types of 
materials 

The twin cities. Fort Williams and Port 
Arthur on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior, are together called the gram-shtp- 
ping capital of the world 

The "'non-farm use” of fertilizer in the 
United States amounts to about 240,000 
tons, Its applications are on lawns, home 
gardens, golf courses, cemeteries and city 
parks» 



EXPERIMENTAL KITS 


Geometric 

Models 


Stainless 

Steel 


• geometric models— 10 speci- 
mens make four models 
visual illustrations of a variety 
of ideas and theorems from 
plane geometry 50c 

•stainless steel — 6 specimens 

show some of the reasons why 
stainless steel is known as 
the “lewel” of the steel in- 
dustry. 50c 

® POLYETHYLENE PLASTIC— one of 
the newest of the thermoplas- 
tics ... 7 specimens, includ- 
ing a 2 oz. measuring cup, 
demonstrate home and com- 
mercial uses of this unique 
plastic. 50c 

I enclose $1 for which please send 
me the Geometric Models, Stainless 
Steel, and Polyethylene Plastic kits. 
My address Is imprinted at the righti 
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Plastic 
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Research . . . 
Power. . . 
Better Living 



Power is the foundation of the Westing- 
house business. Not electric power, not 
steam power, not diesel power . . . but 
every kind of power required by com- 
merce and industry. 

Some idea of the dimensions of 
Westinghouse in power may be gained 
by a few quick facts in one field of 
activity . . . turbines. 

As the much discussed Navy “Ban- 
shee” and the Army Lockheed F-90 defy 
the speed of sound, two Westinghouse 
J-34 jet turbines help set a new pace 
in power plants for aircraft. 

Only by calling on the rich back- 


ground of experience, technical knowl- 
edge and creative skill, gained through 
constant research for more efficient, 
economical sources for power, has 
Westinghouse been able to attain the 
eminent position it holds as a leading 
creator and producer of power for 
land, sea and air. 

This ability to interpret the findings 
of pure research and apply them in 
terms of useful, productive tools and 
products is the result of a vigorous, 
unceasing interest over the years in all 
the phases of research . . . the founda- 
tion of better living for all. 


G-10077 


you CMN BE SURE . . IF iTii Wiestin^ouse 




GEOLOGY 

Mineral Wealth Detection 

A new technique, which can predict accurately what 
metals and minerals can be gotten out of the earth, has been 
developed. It can penetrate ‘‘iron curtains” abroad. 


> A METHOD ni picditLiiig accuiately 
what mineial itches can be mined from the 
earth, both heie and abioad, even befoie oie 
deposits aie exploied oi discovcied, has 
been, developed by S G Lasky, chief ot 
the mineral lesouices section ot the U S 
Geological Survey, Washington 

The new technique, levealed to the 75Lh 
anniversary celebiation of the Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo, promises 
to be useful m the “cold wai” as a means 
of telling what metals and other mincials 
foieign nations can pioduce 

Already successfully tested on such di- 
veise deposits as gold, copper, silver, nickel, 
vanadium, phosphate and manganese, the 
Lasky method uses a consistent mathemati- 
cal relationship between the giade of the 
ore and the tonnage mined 

“Mmmg geologists have long appieciated 
that m many deposits there is a gradation 
fiom 1 datively iicli to i datively lean ma- 
terial,” Mr Lasky said “Tonnage iiici eases 
as grade decreases ” 

Finding that no one had determined the 
precise relationship, Mr Lasky discovered 
a consistent relation between tonnage and 
grade accoiding to the classical equation 
of analytical geometry x equals a plus 
b times log y Applied to minerals, the 
grade is x and the tonnage is y, while a 
and b are constants that vary with the 
kinds of deposits 

What we can get out of the eaith can 


^ BY merely dipping m a chemical solution 
some me’-al products are given a bright, re- 
flective finish without mechanical polishing 
by a new process developed by Battelle Me- 
morial Institute in Columbus, Ohio The 
method will be known as chemical polish- 
ing 

Its chief advantage m production is its 
simplicity Items of intricate form can be 
quickly polished to a high mirror-hke luster 
by this dip treaLmeiit The suiface obtained 
may serve as the final finish suiface oi as a 
base for subsequent plating A 50% reduc- 
tion in finishing costs ovei ordinary me- 
chanical or electrical polishing may be possi- 
ble with the new process 

It woiks best on nickel silver, copper 
alloys, especially 70-30 brasS;, Monel metal, 
nickel or aluminum It can not be used on 
steel, stainless steel or die cast metals 

The baths into which the metal parts are 
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now be piedicted even betuic the deposits 
aic fully known The new foimula has 
been fruitfully applied to manganese in 
Aiizona, vanadium and phosphate in 
Idaho and Wyoming, gold m Alaska, and 
to nickel deposits 

lion curtains” can be pencil ated and 
LJ S expcits have moic hope of detei min- 
ing jiist how much manganese is likely 
tt) be mined ui Russia, India oi South 
Afiica, how much platinum in Russia and 
Canada, tin in Malaya and Bolivia, etc 

The new lesouiccs studies by this and 
othei methods can help us to detei mine 
wheie to turn now that Russia has cut 
off manganese expoits, and a Spanish- 
Ilahan caitel has inci eased mercuiy prices 
to unpicccdented levels 

It will be piofitable foi us to appiaisc 
uiu mineial wealth, Mi Lasky warned 
the mining engineeis and geologists But 
present knowledge is inadequate as less 
than a tenth of our countiy is mapped 
on a scale satisfactory as a basis foi seaich 
and appraisal 

Whethei the Lasky method of mineial 
reserves can be applied to uranium, the 
atomic bomb metal, is not known, and it 
was not discussed by Mi Lasky Uranium 
mining has been on a relatively limited 
scale, production figuies aie held seciet 
by all nations now, and geologists aie un- 
likely to make any public piedictions 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 


dipped for chemical polishing contain a 
mixture of acids, the basic ones being phos- 
phoric, nitnc and acetic acids They opeiate 
at ordinary room temperatures and up to 
200 degrees Fahrenheit At the lowei tem- 
perature, action m the bath is slower and 
longer immersion is required Immersion 
peuods vary from 10 seconds to 10 minutes, 
depending on the initial finish of the sur- 
face beii>g tieated, the final finish required, 
and the operating temperature of the bath 
Following the dipping, the work is rinsed 
and dried If it is desired to plate over the 
chemically finished surface, this can be done 
without further treatment of the surface 
The chemical polishing process has al- 
leady b^en well tested on many metal prod- 
ucts Those successfully polished include 
brass, copper, nickel-silver, Monel, nickel 
and aluminum The action in each case is 
a true polishing action and the reflective 
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suilace obtained is m the polished base 
metal, nof in a deposited coiting ol a differ- 
ent metal 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 

RESOURCES 

Oil Drought in 15 Years; 
Industry Seeks Substitutes 

^ AMERICAN oil lescivcs will lun out 
in 15 ycaib and against that clay the petio- 
leum mdustiy is spending laige sums to 
devekop synthetic fuels, a lescaich direcloi 
clcclaied 

However, the switchovei to synthetic 
gasoline is not imminent because when 
natuial peti oleum is exhausted shale oil 
ami coal should supply out needs foi up- 
waids of a thousand yeais These oil m- 
dustiy prospects weie desciibed by C K 
Viland of the Tide Watei Associated Oil 
Company, Maitinez, Calif The occasion 
was the seventy-fifth anmversaiy of the 
Coloiaclo School of Mines, held at Golden, 
Colo 

Oi the $100,000,000 that is spent each 
ycai on peti oleum icscarch, Mi Viland 
said that “a fair shaie is piesently 

spent on cxpeiimental work with synthetic 
fuels” The indusLiy intends to “take the 
leadership m developing methods for mak- 
ing lucls and lubricants from sources 
other than ciude oil in the future” 

Although the Ameucan oil rcseive is 
only “equal to about 15 yeais* curient 
usage,*’ Mr Viland pointed out that “Colo- 
rado oil shales can produce at least an- 



^XHEMICAL POLISHING’^— lif 
a test of the new process, a spoon 
which has just been polished expert^ 
mentally by dipping in a chemical 
polishing bath is rinsed prior to 
inspection of its surface* 


CHEMISTRY 

Bright Finish for Metals 
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other 100 years’ liquid fuels supply” Fuel 
can also be extracted from coal “and U S 
coal deposits contain enough energy for 
perhaps 1^000 years at the piesent late ot 
consumption/’ he added 


To the industry that supports it, re- 
search pays big dividends, Mr Viland said 
He cited one company which ‘has realized 
a profit of $15 for each $1 spent” 

Science News Letter^ October S, 1949 


MEDICINE 

Childhood Ills Hit Aged 


^ CHILDHOOD diseases, so called be- 
cause they primarily attacked infants and 
children, are now shifting then attack to 
the oldsters in our population 

This paradox of an increasing infectious 
disease death rate among the aged at a 
time when such deaths are becoming al- 
most rare among children is most dra- 
matically emphasized by a senes ot cases 
of diphtheria They are reported by Di 
Henry D Bramerd of the Unnersitv of 
California Medical School m Gerutrics, 
scientific journal on diseases of old people 
Diphtheria fiom time immemorial has 
been considered a childhood disease In the 
past it has been widely belie\ed that 80% 
of diphtliena cases occur among children 
less than 10 years of age 
Yet among 147 unselected cases of diph- 
theria treated in the San Francisco City and 
County Hospital, almost one-third were 
over 45 years of age This, the physicians 
pointed out, is only one instance of ac- 
cumulating evidence that diphtheria is in- 
creasing proportionately as well as numeri- 
cally among the aged 
This inciease can be accounted for by 
surveying recent medical history, the phy- 
sician said Until 20 years ago diphtheria 
immunity was acquired by exposure to the 
disease, either wuth or without subsequent 
illness After that time immunity was ac- 
quired by artificial immunization of chil- 
dren 

But many people who grew^ up before 
artificial immunization must have failed 


to gam naluial immunity, and they aic 
now conti acting the disease in then latei 
yeai s 

Furthei, diphtheria is moie deadly to the 
elderly than to youngei people, though the 
infection itself appears not to be nioie 
serious The difference seems to be that 
elderly people are more susceptible to the 
toxins which cause death Moitality among 
the San Fiancisco gioup was 29 9% among 
those o\ei 45, and 17 3% among the 
youngei gioup 

The physicians also included a gioup oi 
patients with pneumonia and one wnth 
meningitis Again, the infections appealed 
not to be more severe among the aged, and 
the antibiotics weie able to knock out the 
infections among the aged as leachly as 
among the \oung 

But the handicap of damaged Iiearts, 
lungs, kidneys and othei oigans which ac- 
cumulate among the aged appears to make 
sLir\i\al more difficult foi this group In 
lobar pneumonia only 4 8% of those be- 
low 45 ;^eais of age succumbed, in con- 
ti ast to 29 3% over 45 yeais of age The 
contrast was even greater in broncho 
pneumonia, the mortality being 60 8% for 
those o\er 45 and only 9 6% for those un- 
der 45 

Dramatic contrasts weie piesented also 
among the meningitis groups Five times 
as many pejsons ovei 45 died of menin- 
gococcal meningitis as in the younger group, 
while in pneumococcal meningitis the laiio 
was two to one 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 


Question Box 


AERONAUTICS 

What are some of the problems in develop- 
ing fuels for rockets and lets*^ p 230 

ASTRONOMY 

What Soviet faction is blamed for attacks 
on western astronomy*^ p 229 

BIOLOGY 

In what ways do plants and animals evade 
the cold of winter'^ p 238 

ENGINEERING 

What are some ways to ovoid fuel Wastage 
in home heating'^ p 234 

Photographs Cover, National Advisory 
p 229, Socony-Yacuum Oil Co , Inc , p 


GEOLOGY 

What ore the implications of a new tech- 
nique for detecting mineral wealth? p 227 

MEDICINE 

What danger has been discovered in the 
work of fingerprint men'^ p 231 

Why are childhood diseases attacking more 
of the aged’ p 228 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

What cause and cure have been discovered 
for a disease in pigs’ p 233 

227, Battelle Institute, 


Committee for Aeronautics, p 
231, Iowa State College 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Famous Mansion Given 
To Scientists 

^ ONE of New Yoik’s lamoiis mamioiis 
just off Fifth Avenue is the new home of 
the New Yoik Academy ol Sciences 
Given to this IH-yeai old science body 
by Norman B Woolw^oi th, it is expected 
to become an impoitant ccntci of science 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 
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ASTRONOMY 

Soviet Astronomy Attacks 

Abuse heaped on Western astronomy by Soviet 
non-scientist faction is a method of keeping communistic 
doctrine alive in Russian astronomy, expert declares. 


^ A SMALL ^loLip of non-scieiiList “out- 
sideib” whobe “mumbo )umbo” has the sup- 
port of the Soviet govemuient is to blame 
for recent Russian attacks on Western as- 
tronomy, believes a Russian-boin astiono- 
mer 

Dr Otto Stiuve, honoiaiy duectoi of the 
Umveisity of Chicago’s Yeikes Obseiva- 
tory, Williams Bay, Wis , and the McDon- 
ald Obseivatory of the Unueisity of Texas, 
Mt Locke, Texas, told Science Seivice that 
abuse is being heaped on Western astionomv 
and astronomei s by Soviet odicials appoint- 
ed to keep communistic doctiine alive in 
Russian astionomy 

Raiely trained scientists, these go\un- 
ment-backed outsideis to the field, “have 
not enough knowledge to Looidinate the 
antiquated scientific \iews ol Maix, Fmgcls, 
Lenin and Stalm with lealitv,” Di Stiuve 
declares 

To combat “the tin eat to science” m this 
development, Di Stiuve uiges that Amcii- 
can astronomei s prepaie toi publication “a 
more oi less official statement to give voice 
to the American point of view” He pio- 
poses that the statement be diaftcd bv a 
committee of two oi thiee leading Ameiican 
astronomers The committee, he suggests, 
might include peisons of diflerent political 
opinions One menibei might be Di Hal- 
low Shapley, dnector of the Haivaid Col- 
lege Obseivatory, “oi othcis who have in 
the past succeeded in mlluencing Russian 
public opinion,” Di Stiuve says 

Because of the Soviet astionomy position, 
he feels that the next meeting of the Tntci- 
national Astronomical Union should not 
be held in Russia, as is now scheduled 

Recognized Russian leadeis in astionomy 
are vastly diffeient fiom the officials at- 
tacking the West, emphasizes the Ameri- 
can astionomer Di Stiuve has met and 
visited with delegations of them seveial 
times in the past few yeais and has done 
lesearch since the wai with Academician 
G A Shajn 

Postwar lelations with Russian asUono- 
mers have been “entirely harmonious,” a 
group who visited this countiy only three 
years ago “acted in a modest, pleasant and 
entirely friendly manner,” Dr Struve le- 
calls 

While the Soviets have made gieat offi- 
cial claims, Dr Struve says that he has 
found their astronomei s peisonally “often 
too modest ” 

But the attackers of Western views of 
the universe are men who would have 
been called “political commissars” in earlier 
days, the American astronomy leadei ex- 


plains Unlike genetics, vvheie a major con- 
iioveisy IS i aging between the Soviet’s 
paity views and accepted theoues, the as- 
tionomv diflciences aie not ideologically 
clear-cut, Di Stiuve feels The Soviet offi- 
cials uphold maieiialism and won’t admit 
that theie are any pioblems a follow ei of 
Maix and Stalm cannot solve 

‘Pei haps,” he suggests, “it is simply that 
the official Soviet mind abhois anything 
that IS left unexplained ” 

Shaipest indication of the “pait> influ- 
ence” in Soviet astionomy, Di Stiuve 
finds, IS the acceptance of the dieoues of 
Academician Otto Y Schmidt Mi Schmidt 
IS a famous Aictic exploici who has de- 
veloped his ideas of such niatieis as the 
ougin of ihc solai system 
While Ml Schmidt has become “well 
known loi Ills biave exploits m the Arctic,” 


i 


his theories of astronomy are another mat- 
ter, Dr Struve emphasizes 
The American astronomer has studied 
Mr Schmidt’s theories in some detail, be- 
cause “he was kind enough to send to me 
autographed copies” of some of his works 
Di Struve found Schmidt’s astronomical 
papers “rather naive and usually completely 
vvi ong ” 

The Schmidt theories were disproved by 
Soviet astronomers at a meeting recently of 
the Moscow Institute of Astrophysics 
“But,” notes Dr Struve, “the very fact 
that these distinguished men were com- 
pelled to spend their valuable time disprov- 
ing the fallacies of a person (Schmidt) who 
had no leal claim to astrononaical knowl- 
edge is an indication of the way things are 
developing in Russia” 

Even when the recognized leaders of 
Russian astronomy attack American as- 
tionomeis and theories, they tend to do 
It at the beginning and end of papers, Dr 
Stiuve points out 

“It is as though they did not think in 
these teims when they were wiitmg their 
c)w n ideas ” 

“The Russian astionomers aie engaged in 
piecisely the same type of work that is 
clone by oui men of science,” concludes 



INDUSTRIAL BOW AND ARROW — In this method of thinning out rods 
of quartz to less than the diameter but several times the strength of a cobweb 
thread, one end of the rod is attached to a stationary base and the other to a 
wooden arrow. As the fiber melts under intense heat, the cross-bow is sprung 
shooting the wooden arrow into the air trailing the fiber with it. These 
thmned-out quartz strands go into a new ultra supers ensitive balance in the 
'Technical Service Laboratories of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 

Inc., m Brooklyn. 
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Dr Struve “Our methods and i^^aiis are 
comparable and the Russians know this to 
be the fact” 

Ideology Violates Principles 

Reported attacks by the Soviets on West- 
ern astronomy are “tragically clear evidence 
that the policy of dictation of scientific 
‘prmciples’ upon ideological and political 
giounds has been extended into the field 
of astronoin>,” a distinguished American 
astronomei declared 


> BETTER fuels for rocket and jet engines 
aie promised for the near future as a result 
of research at the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, Cleveland, Ohio 
Equallv important are engines under de- 
velopment capable of delivering the ex- 
tremely laige poweis required foi super- 
sonic speeds 

All sorts of fuels and fuel combinations 
are being tried Some have been found that 
expenmentallv give far better results than 
those now in general use One studied is 
2 5 times as powerful Particularly impor- 
tant IS the research wmrk to develop better 
jet engines able to withstand the very high 
temperatures at which they operate, and 
to construct them of mateuals available 
111 the United States, or at least in the 
Western Hemisphere America, in national 
emergencies, needs independence fiom im- 
ports 

With the inci easing use of rockets and 
ram-jet engines to give combat planes great- 
ly increased pow'ei for short periods in 
emergencies, fuels that will ignite at the 
extremely low^ temperatures encountered at 
high alutudes are ‘ essential Also essential 
are fuels whose flames will not blow out 
in the speeding rim-jet 

Rocket fuels, which at low^ altitudes and 
moderate tempera tuies ignite spontaneously 
and rapidly upon contact, may refuse to 
Ignite at all at high altitudes, or they may 
Ignite in explosive fashion destroying the 
rocket engine Two solutions are being 
worked out at the Lewis Laboratory One 
IS to keep the engines and the fuels suffi- 
ciently warm to insure prompt and safe 
starting The other is the use of added 
substances to the fuel to shorten the ig- 
nition lag 

The xam-jet engme, unlike the rocket, 
depends upon oxygen from the air for 
combustion It scoops up the air as it flies 
at rapid speed through the atmosphere It 
can operate only after it is up to a speed 
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Dr Henry Non is Russell, famed astro- 
physicist of Princeton University, explained 
that “To call upon a colleague ‘to correct 
his work along the lines of Soviet astio- 
nomical thought’ is to violate the basic pnn- 
ciples of scientific research 

“So long as the policy is continued, those 
who advocate it will be sepal aled fiom all 
believers m fieedom of investigation by an 
impassable barrier,” Dr Russell said 
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of some 300 miles an houi, a speed that il 
can acquire fiom its cainci plane if it is 
to be used to give spin Is m emu gencies, oi 
a speed that it can acc^uire iiom caiiiei 
rockets it it is launched £i oni the ground 

Because the air in a ram-jet passes through 
the combustion chanibei at high speed, 
there is a tendency £oi the flame to blow 
out Operating the engines at high al- 
titudes with resulting low pressuies also 
makes combustion difficult Since 1945, it 
was revealed, the velocities at which good 
combustion efficiencies can be maintained 
have been increased three-fold, and further 
progress is expected Similar progiess has 
been made m increasing the altitude limits 
for satisfactory combustion, a result of in- 
tensive research on flame-holding devices, 
fuel-mjection methods, and combustion 
chambei design 

Present jet engines of the type used in 
jet fighteis and bombers burn a kerosene- 
type fuel When a band of crude oil 
IS refined, only 6% of the resulting products 
IS kerosene. Piesent plans aie to use m the 
future about 50% of the products refined 
from a ban el of crude, a mixture that 
W'ould contain all the keiosene and gasoline 
and about one-fourth of the diesel and heat- 
ing oils m the petroleum As a result of 
NACA’s woik, new jet fuels have been 
specified meeting this availability maximum 
from ciude oil and they are substantially 
equal or bettei than the kerosene-type fuels 
now used 
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On This Week’s Cover 

^ ROTOR blades on a massive shaft are 
capable of handling 2,000,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute m the compressor of the 
world’s largest faster-than-sound new wind 
tunnel at the NACA’s Lewis Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio As 
shown on the cover, two halves of the 
stator housing have been opened 
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engineering 

Coal-Fired Locomotives 
Predicted to Equal Diesels 

> COAL-FIRED locomotives, which will 
equal oi bettci the piesent diesel loco- 
motives in opcicUion, weie predicted at the 
meeting of the Amciiean Society of Me- 
chanical Engmccis by John J Kane of the 
Standaid Stokci Company, Inc, at Erie, 
Pa. 

Three icscaich and development piogiams 
aie now unclei way to bring about the 
coal-fiied locomotive, he said Only two 
basic locomotive designs ai e being con- 
sideied, however They aie the gas tin bine 
and the steam tuibinc, both combined with 
an electiic drive 

In one rcseaich pioject, coal would be 
used to piocluce gas, which m turn is 
birned ioi the tin bine eneigy supply In 
anothci, the coal is pulveii/ed and burned 
undei picssinc in new, ladical combuslOiS 
with cluccL ail supply to Iiunish ciicigy foi 
the gas Uulnne In the sLcaiu-tuibine pio- 
giani, the use oi watci Uilic hoilcis, picssme 
liunace and complete combustion control 
aie fcalut s involved in piesciU designs 

Dwindling oil lesetvcs au spiiiiing the 
development ol these coal-in cd locomotives 
The pioposcd steam tin bo dccliic will use 
approximately 6,500 pounds of coal per 
hour at the maximum opeiating condition, 
Both gas tin bine pioposetl units will de- 
mand iDetweeii 4,000 and 4,500 pounds per 
houi at their highest opeiaUng rates 

These low fuel rates combined with coal 
conditioning, pulveuzation, evenness of sup- 
ply and feed, and the pressuuzed system of 
combustion, set foith new and challenging 
demands on the coal Inindhng system, he 
continued He described coal screw con- 
veyors and stokcis developed for the pur- 
pose 
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AERONAUTICS 

Supersonic Speed Claimed 
For British Jet Fighter 

► A BRITISH jet fighlci, iiill on the 
“secret list” but claimed to be capable of 
i caching a speed fastei than sound, is no 
longer a seciet as fai as its geneial ap- 
pearances aie concerned The public had 
an outside view of it at the recent Fain- 
boiough Au field show of the Society of 
Biitish Airciaft Constructois m London, 

It IS the bullet-shaped Vickers Supei- 
marine 510 The Royal Air Foice, it is 
levealed, will be equipped with this plane 
in the relatively neai fuliue It is a des- 
cendant of the Attacker, a plane powered by 
a Rolls Royce Nene turbojet The Nene de- 
velops 5,000 pounds of static thrust. Promi- 
nent features of the new Supermarine are 
Its bullet shape and its swept-back wings 
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AERONAUTICS 

Better Jet Fuels Ahead 

Fuels that will ignite at extremely low temperatures 
and which will not blow out in speeding ram-jets are being 
developed for rocket and jet engines. 
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MEDICINE 

Fingerprinters Poisoned 

Mercury powder used in developing fingerprints by 
policemen was found to be a poison hazard when men 
were exposed to it 250 hours per year. 


► THE fiagei print men m police depart- 
ments aie in danger of getting mercury 
poisoning fiom the dusting powder they 
use 

Disco veiy of this danger, which may be 
widespread in England and in the United 
States wheie the same mercury-chalk pow- 
der IS used, was made when an outbreak 
of mercury poisoning occurred in the Lan- 
cashiie Constabulary 

The cases, believed the Hrst oi this new 
occupational poisoning to be recognized, 
aie lepoited by Di John N Agate and 
Monamy Bucknell of the Medical Research 
Council, the London Hospital, in the Lan- 
CM (Sept 10) 

The Lancashire Constabulary consists of 
a detective chief inspector and some 32 de- 
tective scigcants and constables who spe- 
cialize in taking and developing finger- 
prints at the scents of enmes with met cm y- 
with-chalk powdci . 

With the exception of one man, all vol- 


unteered to be examined Of the 32, seven 
had symptoms of tremor which affected 
the hands in each case Three of these also 
had tremois of the lips and tongue and 
three of the eyelids Two other symptoms 
known to be caused by mercury poisoning 
were also piesent loosening of the teeth and 
irritability and embarrassment which caused 
the men to blush easily 
Although their urine was examined for 
tiaces of mercuiy, this was not a good test 
for detei mining mercury poisoning, the sci- 
entists pointed out However, they said 
that the amount of mercury excreted by 
the men wdi abnoimally high 
Estimates were made of how many houis 
were devoted by the men to developing 
the latent lingerpnnts The technique used 
IS to apply the meicuiy powder with a soft 
biush and then to blow off or biush off 
the excess One of the affected patients had 
been exposed for only 160 hours foi one 
year while the others varied between 250 


and 460 hours per year The scientists con- 
clude that 250 hours per year constitute a 
danger 

The mercury was believed to have been 
either inhaled by the policemen while they 
were dusting the fingerprints or from the 
mercury dust lying around the laboratory 
where they worked, or it could have been 
absorbed through the skin Some may have 
acquired the mercury by putting their 
hands to their mouth with the mercury 
dust on them 

Measures for protection, such as rubbei 
gloves or masks, do not seem adequate to 
these scientists They suggest that a sub- 
stitute powder be found which will ac- 
complish the same thing 

This was actually done in the Lanca- 
shire Constabulary by the officer in charge 
When the origin of the trouble among his 
men was found he experimented and dis- 
covered a substitute which is credited as 
being an improvement over mercury pow- 
der and forbade the use of the mercury 
compound 

Policemen who do fingei punting as a 
part-time duty aie not in much danger ot 
being poisoned, the scientists slated At the 
same time they pointed out that ceitain 
people may have a special sensitivity to 
meicuiy and the hazard for these would be 
leal 
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ASTRONOMY 

Year’s Fifth Comet 
Visible Through Telescope 

^ THE yeai’s fifth comet discoveied in 
Russia will approach closest to the earth on 
Oct 22, 1950, but it will not be a con- 
spicuous sight that you can see in the 
sky 

Dr Allan D Maxwell, professor of as- 
Uonomy of Howard University in Wash- 
ington, lias computed an orbit based on 
observations from Russia and the U, S 
Naval Observatory Just now, the comet, 
visible only through a fair-sized telescope, 
IS about 345,000,000 miles from the earth 
and 437,000,000 miles fiom the sun 

Next year, on its closest approach, it will 
be 90,000,000 miles from the earth and 
182,000,000 miles from the sun It is coming 
in toward the sun and the earth very slowly 
and traveling southward It is probably 
traveling in a parabolic orbit 

The whole of its travel through the solar 
system is beyond the earth’s orbit and it 
IS tilted 34 degrees to the plane of the 
earth’s travel 
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Of the nation’s 624,000,000 acres of foiesi 
landf 196,000,000 acres are m public owner- 
ship and the rest m private ownership 

Radioactive mateuals, injected into the 
trunk, branches or roots of trees, offer a 
new and rapid means of studying tree nu- 
trition 



80fiOQfiOO EL^CTM:)1SI-V0UI: synchrotron— T he first application 

planned for the new Iowa State synchrotron, which is shown here in the 
final stages of wiring, is the study of nuclear reactions produced by the high~ 
energy X-rays of the machine. Since the energy attained by this atom-smasher 
is abore that obtained from natural radioactire sources, it is expected to 
extend knowledge in this field* The machine was built by General Electric 
Co., and is housed in the Iowa State College Institute for Atomic Research. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Russia’s Atomic Explosion 
May Have Been Accidental 

^ IF THAT atomic explosion m Russia 
was accidental, it might ha\ e happened 
£iom a wrong estimate of the critical mass 
ofc uranium or plutonium, the amount of 
these fissionable metals that must be brought 
together to produce an explosion 

Scientists discussing this possibilit\% 
without revealing any USA secrets, how- 
e\er, observed that when the bomb metal 
IS m w^itei, actually less of it is needed 
to reach the state of an explosion thin 
when It IS a metallic hunk This is be- 
cause the water slows down, or “moder- 
ates,” the neutrons that act as tuggers to 
set off the material explosuelv Slow neu- 
tions are necessaiy to cause the fission 

The possibility is that the Russians work- 
ing with the fissionable material over- 
looked this danger, even if it is no secret 
from them 

The famous Smyth report hints that the 
critical mass of the atomic bomb is between 
one and 100 kilograms or about two and 
220 pounds, which are veiy wide limits 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Don’t Believe Rumors 
Of A-Bomb Explosions 

^ DON’T believe stories you may hear 
about bombs dropping m your vicinity 
even if >ou heai a loud noise This is the 
warning of psychologists who ha\e studied 
the psychology of rumor 

The announcement of the Soviet atomic 
explosion has filled many with vague fears 
But these will not lead to panic unless 
something happens nearby to crystallize 
them Such a happening might be some 
ordinary accidental explosion wnth loud 
noise and perhaps flames With the vague 
fear held m mmd, people might immedi- 
ately )ump to the conclusion that diey w^ere 
being bombed Rumors might start Panic 
could follow 

Science Ne//s Letter, October 8, 1949 
ENGINEERING 

Drops from Spray Nozzle 
Sorted, Counted by Device 

^ THE thousands of liquid drops shot out 
of the nozzle of a spray drying machine 
can be sorted and counted rapidly and ac- 
curately by a new electronic device de- 
veloped at the University of Wisconsin, the 
National Electronics Conference was told 
in Chicago 

The device is called a Pulse Length Sorter 
and Counter by the men who invented it. 
Prof R J Parent of the institution’s col- 
lege of engineering, and Robert W Schu- 
mann, a graduate student It is of im- 
portant practical use in a wude variety of 
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chemical and engineering industries rang- 
ing all the way from manufacturing soap 
powder to building gasoline engines, they 
stated 

Soap pow^ders for laundry use aie made 
by a spray-drymg process, they said Liquid 
soap IS shot through a nozzle at the top 
of a tower and the drops dry into spheres 
as they fall The new device enables the 
operator to adjust the nozzle to obtain i 
uniform soap powdei product In an in- 
ternal combustion engine, the uniformitv 
of the spray of the fuel injected determines 
the efficiency and economy of the motor’s 
operation The new electronic sorter-countei 
can be used m measuiing and gaming the 
uniformity needed Working details of the 
electronic instrument w^ere presented to 
the meeting 
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MINERALOGY 

Old Oil Wells May 
Yield 14 Billion Barrels 

^ S 2 VLVAGING old oil wells may triple 
total \ields in some cases, a petroleum ex- 
pert declared m Golden, Colo One of his 
colleagues estimated that oil from this sec- 
ondary soLuce might amount to 14,000,000,- 
000 bairels 

By flooding old wells with w^ater undei 
piessure, R C Earlougher, Tulsa petroleum 
consultant, said that yields may range “all 
the way from 25% to 300% of the pumary 
lecov^eiy ” 

These are the exti ernes and “additional 
data are needed before a fair estimate can 
be made,” he explained to the petroleum 
production conference being held m con- 
nection w'lth the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Coloiado School of Mines 

The 14,000,000,000 barrel estimate of oil 
from such secondary techniques was made 
by Paul D Torrey, president of Lynes, Inc 
of Houston Current estimates of U S A 
“secondary oil reserves” are 7,000,000,000 
bands or more, he said, adding that he is 
“willing to venture the guess that the phy- 
sically recoverable secondary oil reserve of 
the nation may be as much as twice this 
figure ” 

Although this repiesents a relatively small 
proportion of the total leserve, secondary op- 
erations “neveitheless are an important 
factor m the business of oil production m 
seveial states,” he said 

Other salvage methods in addition to 
w^ater flooding, are vacuum pressure, an 
and gas injection, and to a limited extent 
open mining Application of all of them, 
Mr Torrey said, constitutes “a true con- 
servation measure,” not only in the older 
oil fields, but in the new fields as well 
because it prevents the waste ot leaving 
hard-to-reach oil m the ground 

Foreign countries also have such sec- 
ondary reserves, but so far “no systematic 
effort has been made to evaluate” them, he 
said 
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ENTOMOLOGY ARCHITECTURE 


Termites Just Love 
Modern Architecture 

ALTHOUGH the aielutects don't al- 
wavs see eye to e\e on the subject, modern 
aichitectiiie is eiuhusiascicallv endoised bv 
termites 

Two feitLires in pailiculai which tci mites 
deeply appieciate aie building close to the 
ground and the use ot soil-hllcd masonry 
porches These chaiactei istic featuies of 
modern dwellings aie well adapted to the 
termite scheme ot things They both help 
the insects to gam access to the toothsome 
woody paits ot a house on which thev 
thi ivc 

These and muiy moie helpful lacts are 
assembled m a pamphlet on the Con trot 
01 Tirmiiis in Hmt dings which has just 
been published by the Gonnccticut Agii- 
cultural pApeiiiuent Station, New Haven, 
Conn It is not always an easy mallei to 
tell whether a building has been infested 
by the pests, accoiding to entomologist 
Neely Turner, the aiithoi Sometimes the 
termites will flaunt then success! ul invasion 
by flying around the house in swaims 
More often they lurk invisibly m the wood- 
work, and can only be detected by poking 
in the right places with a shaip mstiument 
that exposes the termite biiriows 
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GENETICS 

Giant Apples Sought for 
Data on Genetic Make-Up 

^ AN outdooi spoil that any nuinbei can 
play has been intioducccl m Geneva, N Y 
It is not called “The Big Apple”, although 
It should be, because that is the object 
of the game finding big apples 

It’s easy as pie — apple pie You don’t 
have to be an athlete All you have to 
do IS to keep your eye peeled and every 
time you see a giant-sized apple caiefully 
maik the tree and send off a postcard 
(not the apple) describing the fiuit and 
giving the name and adcliess of the giovver 

The man who wants this mfoimation on 
giant apples, ot spoils, as they aic called, 
IS Dr John Einset of the New Yoik State 
Agricultural Experiment Station in Ge- 
neva These unusually large fruits are 
studied for their uncommon genetic make- 
up^ 

Giant apples can be identified from these 
clues the fruits are frequently twice normal 
size, flatter, and irregulai. The tree on 
which they grow tends to be flatter and 
bushier 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Animals Can Have Man’s 
“High-Life” Diseases 


GOUT can invade the hamyard and 
ciirhosis ot die livei stiike the family’s pet 
dog, the Ameiican Veteunaiy Medical As- 
sociation in Chicago wains 

Chickens, tin keys and dogs niav get these 
diseases even though they aie teetotaleis 
and do not indulge in the high In ing popu- 
larlv considered a cause of gout and cii- 
ihosis, the association points out 

Cancer, stomach ulcers, kidney tioublc, 
iheumatic fevei, tetanus (lock]avv), gall 
stones, heart disease, goiter, diabetes, iickets 
and nenous disoideis arc othei diseases 
common to both man and his pet and do- 
mestic animals 

Some 90 diffeient germ-caused diseases 
can be spiead hoin these animals to man, 
who in tuin occasionally gives his infec- 
tious diseases to his animals Example of 
this, the association says, is the “sticp” 
soie tin oat of humans which can cause 
mastitis in cattle 

Because of the dual iiatuie of these 
diseases, medical and vctermaiy medical 
authoiities and reseaicheis aie coopeiating 
on an inci easing scale to help solve com- 
mon pioblems in both fields 
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ENGINEERING 

New Aluminum Welding 
Process Speeds Operation 

^ A GREATLY improved process foi 
u elding aluminum was revealed by Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio 
It utilizes a new pistol-shaped welding tool, 
through which filler metal m wiie form 
IS fed at controllable lates of speed, while 
the welding electric cm rent is earned 
through the fillei wiie, forming an arc 
between its end and the woik 

A sheath of argon or helium gas sur- 
lonnds the arc and prevents an fiom com- 
ing into contact with the molten metal 
Power may be supplied from a standaid 
welding geneiatoi The equipment includes 
both semi-automatic gun and full auto- 
matic equipment 

The piocess and equipment are the re- 
sult of joint lesearch conducted at this 
well-known industrial lesearch center and 
in laboratories of the Air Reduction Sales 
Company at Murray EIill, N J This com- 
pany manufactuies oxygen, acetylene, inert 
gases and vauous types of welding equip- 
ment 

Aluminum plates one-eighth to three 
inches or more m thickness can be welded 
with the new process, which is to be known 


as ‘Aircomatic” The opeiation is claimed 
to be at least four times faster than any 
pi eviously known process of \\ elding alumi- 
num which pioduces welds of equal qual- 
ity It requires less skill No solid fluxes 
are required There are no slags to be 
cleaned from welded joints, and the weldei’s 
vvoik IS not interrupted to change elec- 
trodes Welds can be made m any position 
flat, hoiizontal, vertical, oi oveihead 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 

Diseased Corn 
Suddenly Increases 

> A SUDDEN increase of a hithei to minoi 
corn disease for which no cuie is now 
knowm has been observed by Dr G W 
Boewe of the Illinois Natuial Histoiv sur- 
\ev, Uibana, 111 

The disease, wduch causes the coin stalk 
to lot and collapse, was first found in 
Aikansas in 1920 It has been known in 
southern Illinois since 1922, but its ap- 
peal ance has always been local and spoiadic 
This season obseiveis lepoiting to Di 
Boewe note a sudden ticncl noithuaid 

Bactenal stalk loL, as it is called, has in 
no known cases attacked moie than foui 
pel Lent of the stalks in a given field In 
the U S Dcpaitmcnt of AgiicuUuie’s 
Pi \Nr Disi \SE Riportir, Di Boewe sum- 
med up the situation in these woids 

“No control measiues are known At pres- 
ent the disease is not sufficiently abundant 
in most places to lequiie contiol Howevei, 
the fact that it has suddenly appealed in 
gi eater than usual amounts ovei a much 
larger part of the State suggests that it 
ought to be wxatched carefully We shall 
appieciate lecening additional reports and 
samples ” 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Knee Jerk Reflex Depends 
On Height to Age of 20 

^ HOW fast youi foot jeiks forward when 
the doctor strikes your knee to test your 
knee jerk reflex is directly proportional 
to your height if you are between six and 
20 yeais old After the twentieth year, the 
reflex time is longer in proportion to height 
than It IS for the immediately younger 
years 

These findings, and a formula for pre- 
dicting the knee jerk reflex time from body 
height without regard to age, were re- 
ported by Dis. G Clinton Knowlton and 
Louis P Butt of Emory Unwersity School 
of Medicine at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society in Augusta, Ga 

The results, they said, suggest that after 
age SIX the big feeling and moving nerve 
axones glow only in length and do not 
get any iaiger in diameter 
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ENGINEERING 

English Reveal New 
Type of Wind Tunnel 

^ SOMETHING new m wnnd tunnels foi 
aviation research has been revealed It is 
a “straight-through” tunnel, powered with 
a standaid turbo-jet engine widely used 
in airplanes It is a development of the 
English Electric Company, London 

The engine is installed at the terminal 
end of the tunnel, and acts as an air 
ejector The working air current in the test 
section of the tunnel is due to the suction 
of the ejector Most wind tunnels employ 
the “closed-circuit” pimciple m which air 
IS forced around and around the endless 
tunnel by means of pow^erful compressors 
This new tunnel is straight The air is 
not reused It is sucked into the forward 
end and discharged into the atmosphere 
at the lear 

The engine employed is a Rolls-Royce 
Nene, which has a static thrust of 5,000 
pounds The Nene is housed m a nacelle 
earned in a bulge of the tunnel A space 
IS left between the inner nacelle and the 
oiitei wall ihiough which two-thirds of the 
tunnel air is drawn by the ejector action 
of the jet The remaining one-third of the 
air IS diawn direct into the engine When 
no model is m the working section, a rate 
of an flow nine-tenths the speed of sound 
can be obtained The English Electric Com- 
pany IS now working on a wind tunnel 
to give much greater speeds, using no 
moie power than that available fiom a 
Nene turbo-jet engine 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

No More Puny Pigs — 

Cause and Cure Found 

^ THE cause and the cuie of a mysterious 
ailment that pioduces puny pigs has just 
been announced The cause has eluded yet- 
eimanans for years. 

The illness has doomed thousands of 
pigs each year to fail to achieve adult 
statuie, an expensive loss to farmers It 
pioduces an inflammation of the digestive 
tract, the animals fail to gam w^eight and 
consequently are a total loss as porkers 

The condition arises, the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association reports, from 
a protein and vitamin deficiency in the diet 
Piglets fed a low-protein diet lacking essen- 
tial B vitamins develop the inflammation, 
a form of swine enteritis, and suffer from 
scours, a form of diarrhea 

A high-protem diet alone does not cure 
the condition When in addition B vita- 
mins aie injected, the animals promptly 
respond They get back their appetite, pul 
on weight, and are well on the way to 
market The vitamins used are niacin, 
calcium pantothenate, and in some cases, 
riboflavin 

Science News Letter, October 1949 
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ENGINEERING 

Cut Heat Loss to Save Fuel 


Full heat value from fuels requires stopping up all 
avenues through v/hich heat can escape and proper firing 
of stoves for full combustion of coal. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 

^ THE ca' eful home-owner already has 
his heating furnace m shape for its winter 
]ob, but now is the time to examine the 
house Itself and to put it into condition 
for heating economically and efficiently 
Lost heat means fuel w^astage 

Preparation for economical heating means 
closing cracks and crevices through which 
heat may escape, the installation of window 
and door stripping, re-puttying and paint- 
ing storm windows, and perhaps the instal- 
lation of wall and roof insulation if past 
experience show^s that it is needed 

The furnace itself is the number one 
factor in satisfactory heating, but a good 
furnace is of slight economical value if 
the building itself will not hold heat Every 
furnace needs careful preparation before 
the winter fire is ignited The coal-burner 
particularly needs attention Usually it is 
a job for the home-owner, unless new parts 
must be installed For the oil or gas fur- 
nace, an expert is desirable The cost is 
usually far off-set by fuel saving 

Removing Soot 

The pimcipal job with the coal burner 
IS proper cleaning All soot must be re- 
moved from the flues Carbon deposits are 
excellent insulators, and soot layers on 
the flues prevent the passage of the heat 
from the fire to the air or water which 
carries the heat to the rooms A heavy 
soot deposit can cut heating efficiency 
by one-half 

Ordinarily the soot is removed with a 
wire brush with flexible handle wdiich is 
standard equipment with most coal fur- 
naces Muscle and persistence are the prin- 
cipal requirements Summer cleaning is not 
enough, flues of a furnace in use should be 
cleaned perhaps once a month, the fre- 
quency depending upon the type of coal 
used and the skill of the fiieman as an 
operator 

Beside cleaning, there are other factors 
in furnace preparation that are important 
Warped grates are nuisances, and they are 
also coal-wasters They should be replaced 
All dampers and checks, and safety valves, 
should be checked and replaced if necessary 
Stovepipe from furnace to chimney should 
be renewed if it shows signs of leakage 
This IS essential to eliminate fire hazard 
and to prevent the escape of carbon mon- 
oxide and other gases into the house, and 
also of smoke which soon settles as soot 
on the walls. 


For fuel saving, proper furnace firing is 
ali-important Most home-owners are not ex- 
perts What they have learned is by trial 
and error No matter how efficient they 
may think they are, they should study 
with care available publications on furnace 
firing that have been prepared by profes- 
sionals 

Such publications are available without 
cost from the U S Department of the In- 
terior and the Depai tment of Agri- 
culture They also can be obtained fiom 
many state universities which have given 
special study to home heating pioblenis 
The University of Illinois, at Urbana, might 
be mentioned as one 

Again, excellent firing directions are 
available irom Anthracite Institute, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa, and Bituminous Coal Institute, 
Washington, D C These are national 
oiganizations maintained by the anthracite 
and bituminous industries respectively, and 
both are interested in the wider use of 
coal through bettter coal usage 

A belching chimney is always a sign of 
waste Smoke is soot, and soot is made up 
of fine carbon particles which escape com- 
bustion m the furnace Smoke from a chim- 
ney means that complete combustion is not 
taking place It is undesirable from an- 
other standpoint that of health The soot 
in the atmosphere, together with gases, 
also partly the results of incomplete com- 
bustion, add pollution to the air It should 
not be assumed that the furnace is the 
only air-polluter Much pollution comes 
f om other sources 

Improper Firing 

A belching chimney is also a sign of 
improper firing Because of its nature, bi- 
tuminous coal creates more smoke than 
anthracite Spreading the fresh coal ove- 
the entire burning coal bed results m much 
smoke Better firemen heap the bituminous 
coal in die ordinary furnace either on one 
side or m a cone in the center so that com- 
bustion takes place at the foot of the slope 

There is an an -jet system of eliminating 
smoke in a commercial coal furnace but 
it has not yet been adapted for use in the 
household The principle involves a stream 
of air duven into the combustion chamber 
over the coal There the air mixes with the 
gases and vapors formed by the heat of 
the bmning coal, and causes complete 
combustion 

Some of the stove and furnace patents on 
file in the U S Patent Office indicate that 
inventors have been trying for nearly 100 


yeais to develop piacticable smokeless coal 
heaters, it was recently staled by Prof f 
R Fellows of the Univcisity of Illinois 
Success was limited. But the university en- 
gineering expeiiment station seems now to 
have the pioblem well solved 

A smokeless stove, alieady on sale, has 
been developed by Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute of Columbus, Ohio, The develop- 
ment pioject, which had the same objective 
as that of the Umveisity of Illinois, is under 
the sponsorship of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc, and a gioup of stove manu- 
factuieis 

Smokeless Heater 

In the Illinois fmnace, ficsh coal is con- 
verted to coke m a* coking cliambei at the 
front of the fuiaace, then is kd into a 
coke-burning combustion chambei at the 
lear The volatile mallet released as a gas 
m the coking pioccss mixes with second- 
ary air iiUiocluccd thiough vertical an 
passages adjacent to the combustion flue, 
where the mixture becomes ignited 

The rate of lelcase of gases iiom the fiesh 
coal IS governed by the amount of au ad- 
mitted to the coking chambei, and the 
rate at winch the coke is burned is de- 
tei mined by the amount of au passing in 
the ashpit dooi and thiough the grates 

Not all effoit to develop better coal 
burning furnaces is confined to bituminous 
buiners A new anthracite furnace, now on 
the market, is claimed to be efficient, soot- 



ANTHRACITE ANTHRATUBE^ 
Bearing little resemblance to ordu 
nary furnaces, the Anthratube is 
claimed to be efficient, sootless and 
smokeless^ 
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SMOKELESS HEATER — One of the recent developments m home-heatmg 
is this smokeless heater under test in the Champion Coal Company* s labora^ 

tory at Pittsburgh, 


less and smokeless 

In basic piinciple, iL was developed by 
the Anthiacite Inslitule, Wilkcs-Bane, Pa, 
but the Cl ea Lion of piactical household units 
was earned out by commercial furnace 
manufacturers. It is known as the Anthra- 
tube One claim is that it saves fiom 15% 
to 38% of the fuel bill Anihia-Flo is the 
newest development in equipment, and 
utilizes the geneial principles behind the 
Anthratube 

The Anthiatube bears little icsemblance 
to ordinary furnaces, being relatively small 
in size, and having a hoiizontal tubular 
combustion chamber fiom six to eight 
inches m diametei Coal, fiom a chute, is 
forced m one end in a continual sticam 
by a screw propellei, similar to that in the 
familiar household meat grinder The same 
pressure foices the ashes out the other 
end 


STUMP THE FAMILY GENIUS 

I A I 

With the **T<fwer of Hanoi**, One 
of the great puzzled of all time. 

Not a trick . . . but a true 
puzzle Molded in bright blue and 
yellow plastic Graat fun for whole 
family, visitors and shut-ins too. 

Send for your "Tower” now 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

The Thinker Puzzle Co,K 

P O ftOX 82 GRCCNSBORO, N C V 


Combustion takes place m the half of 
the lube nearest the ash end The coal 
IS pi cheated in the approaching stretch 
An foi combustion is drawn through the 
tube in the opposite direction to the move- 
ment of the coal The same suction draws 
the gases of combustion through the unig- 
nited fuel in the tube and out into the chim- 
ney The heat from the combustion is picked 
up by an or water in a chambei surround- 
ing the combustion tube 

Coal IS still by far the most important 
fuel used in America m spite of gieatly 
inci cased installation of oil and gas fur- 
naces It will probably always remain the 
most widely used home fuel because theie 
is enough unmined coal m the country to 
last for many centimes, while known de- 
posits of natural petroleum and gas are ap- 
pioaching exhaustion 

But wood promises to become more im- 
portant Much wood now wasted in logging 
opeiations may find its way into the fuel 
market in the piesent campaign to save 
wood wastage 

Foreseeing wide use of wood as fuel, 
the Northeastern Wood Utilization Council, 
New Haven, Conn, has had a furnace de- 
veloped to deliver more useful heat fiom 
the wood The new furnace is called the 
Woodomat, and it is now in commercial 
pioduction In it the wood is first heated 
enough to break it down into charcoal and 
gases, These pioducts are then mixed with 
additional air and burned Complete com- 
bustion IS the result, and there are no de- 
posits of creosote and soot 
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PSYChlAIKV' 

Alcohol Addiction Comes 
From Five Sources 

^ FIVE things combine to make an al- 
cohol addict, Dr Robert V Seliger, Balti- 
more, Md, psychiatrist, told the American 
Prison Association’s Congress of Correction 
in Milwaukee, Wis 

The five are 1 Ancestry 2 Early and 
later emotional hurts, likes and experiences, 
both conscious and unconscious 3 A phy- 
sical ingredient including the alcoholic’s 
neurological system and the reactions as- 
sociated with his glandular make-up, blood 
chemistry content, biological rhythm and 
metabolism 4 Emotional and personality 
difficulties with other people and in coping 
with situations 5 A lack of oi inadequate 
basic philosophy, faith and conviction in 
the essential and profound worthwhileness 
of life 
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MATHEMATICS AGRICULTURE 

Slippery Statistics 
Studied in Paris 


^ IN an attempt to remove some of the 
slippeiiness fiom the elusive science of 
statistics, European governmental experts 
are going to a three-month “school” in 
Pans sponsoied by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization 

The “students” are government statis- 
ticians The objective is to bung all agri- 
culture and population statistics into uni- 
formity, so that the figuies fiom one gov- 
ernment may be readily compared to those 
of all others 

This venture, which will lun until Dec 
22, is called the European Center of Ap- 
plied Agricultural and Demogi aphic Sta- 
tistics A successor to previous statistics 
seminars held by FAO in Baghdad and 
Mexico, the Pans center was organized 
with the help of the United Nations Statis- 
tical Office and the French Government, 
and with the coopeiation of UNESCO 
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F you are interested in acquiring dis- 
tinguished but Inexpensive books for 
your science library, you will want a 
copy of Jean Henri Tabre’s famous 
CURIOSITIES OP SCIENCE for only 
$1 49 This 373-page classic in the 
field of nature observation, has long 
been out-of-print and available only 
at high O P prices It covers monkeys, ele- 
phants, seals, birds, animal nutrition, plant 
life, ore, etc Efvery phenomenon of nature 
that this noted French naturalist observed be 
wrote down in the fascinating book Yours 
while our limited supply lasts Another out- 
standing book for the science-minded 
CHARLES DARWIN AND THE VOYAGE OP 
THE BEAGLE for only 98c Edited by Dar- 
win’s granddaughter, this collection of let- 
ters and notes, written by the naturalist dur- 
ing his famed trip to South America, was 
published at $3 75 For the person Interested 
in the implications of modern physics, we 
recommend P W Bridgman’s NATURE OP 
PHYSICAL THEORY for $2 26 Add 7c post- 
age per hook ordered Money-back guarantee 
Write for FREE CATALOG listing other out- 
standing bargains in SCIENCE received regu- 
larly by 6000 satisfied customers 

DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Inc, 
Dept. SNL2, 

1780 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Science Talent Sought 

The Annual Science Talent Search goes into its ninth 
year of discovering and fostering through scholarships 
the science ability of the Nation’s young people. 


^ HIGH school students with scientific re- 
search ability are now being sought m 

the Ninth Annual Science Talent Search 
Bovs and girls, seniors in the 27,000 

private, parochial and public schools m 

continental USA are now eligible for 
$11,000 m Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships to further their education m science 
In announcing the Science Talent Search 
for the ninth consecutive year, Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, which 
conducts the Search through Science Clubs 
of America, reaffiinied the need for finding 
and sa\ mg the science talent of young 
people “One of the most precious re- 

sources of our country,” he said, “is the 
talent of its bo\s and girls Talent in science 
IS a lare gift It must be recognized and 
cultivated w here\ er it can be found ” 
Past experience has pro\ed that stu- 
dents with science talent are not restricted 
to certain parts of the country They are 
e\ ervwhei e All high school principals w ill 

NEW a-'''-’"' 

The 

in Laboratory 
Investigation 

ed«ted by 

Edmond J Farris, Ph D 

and 

JohnQ Griffith, Jr ,M.D 

With 29 Contributors 

The revised, second edi- 
tion of the definitive 
book on the albino rat, which was de- 
veloped at the Wistar Institute for use in experi- 
mental biology Current findings in the economical 
feeding and breeding of the rats — up-to-date tables 
on dosage and the resulting effects — new material 
on histologic, staining and calcification methods are 
included New, 2nd Edition 542 Pages 179 Illus- 
trations $15.00 




l«B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Medical Dwmon 

East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa, 

I enclose $15 00 Please send me “The Rat m 
Laboratory Investigation ” 

Name 

Address - 

CUy, Zone State 


soon receive the foinis to request entry 
materials in the Ninth Annual Science 
Talent Search for their most promising 
science-mmded seniors 

About 16,000 sets of entry materials are 
expected to be sent out on and after Nov 
15 The thousands of seniors will comply 
wuth all requirements for entry right in 
their own schools 

From the 16,000 entries it is estimated 
about 3,500 wull complete all entry re- 
quirements Of these 40 will be named 
as winners and will recen e 5-day, all- 
expenses-paid trips to Washington, D C., 
to attend the Annual Science Talent Insti- 
tute 

Another 260 will be named for honoi able 
mention All 300 will be recommended to 
colleges, umveisities and technical schools 
of their own choice As in the past, it is 
expected many will receive offers of fi- 
nancial assistance foi college educations 
from other sources on the basis of this 
honor 

To comply with entry rules each con- 
testant must take a three-houi science 
aptitude examination m his own school, 
submit peisonal and scholastic lecoids and 
write an essay of about 1,000 wo'ds on 
“Mv Scientific Project ” The examination 
may be taken as early as Dec 5 but all 
entries must be m the offices of Science 
Clubs of America by midnight, Tuesday, 
Dec 27, when the competition closes 

Winners and honorable mentions will 
he announced late in January, 1950, and 
the 40 winners wall come to Washington, 
D C , m March, 1950 After five days of 
meeting the nation’s outstanding scientists, 
learning about the latest developments in 
science, and visiting places of historic and 
scientific interest the winners will receive 
scholarships ranging m size from $100 to 
$2,800 

Through the eight years of its existence 
the Annual Science Talent Search has 
located 320 winneis and 2,080 honoi able 
mentions These young people are now 
making their mark m scientific circles 
Many of them already have from one to 
four degiees m science and aie active as 
chemists, physicists, doctors, mathemati- 
cians, engineers, biologists, astronomers and 
in many other fields of science Some have 
made important contributions to their 
fields of study and others are well along 
in their preparation to do so 

The objectives of the Science Talent 
Search are 

1 To discover and foster the education 
of boys and girls whose scientific skill, 
talent and ability indicate potential creative 


originality and warrant scholarships for 
their development 

2. To focus the attention of large num- 
bers of scientifically gifted youths on the 
need for perfecting scientific and research 
skill and knowledge so that they can in- 
crease their capacities foi contiibuimg to 
the rehabilitation of a wai -dislocated world 
and to help the United States, with the 
aid of science, to lead the woild to per- 
manent peace 

3 To help make the American public 
aware of the vaiied and vital role science 
plays in vvoild affairs and in raising die 
standard of living 

The judges of the Science Talent Search 
aie Dr Hailow Shapley, diiectoi of the 
Haivard College Obseivatory and piesi 
dent of Science Service, Di Rex E But- 
ton, Washington psychiaUist, Dr Harold 
A Edgerton, vice-president of Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Co; and Di Steuait 
H Britt, managei of Research and Mei- 
chandising, McCann-Eiickson, Inc, both 
of New York City The lattci two have 
designed the science aptitude examination 
br each of the Science Talent Scaiches 
High school seniois in some states w'lll 
have a double chance to win scholai ships 
through state Science Talent Searches run 
conciureiuly with the national competition 
and by special airangement with Science 
Clubs of Ameiica 

In 1949 the following states held these 
competitions Alabama, District of Colum 
bia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Penn 
sylvania, Tennessee, Viiginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin Other states also 
signed up foi 1950 include* all of New 
England, South Dakota and Texas 

The Science Talent Seaich is conducted 
annually by Science Clubs of Ameiica, ad- 
ministeied by Science Seivice It is made 
financially possible by the Westinghouii 
Educational Foundation of the Westing 
house Electuc Coipoiauon 

Foi complete detads of the Science Tal 
ent Search wnte to Science Clubs of Amer 
ica, 1719 N St, N W, Washington 6, 
D C 
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Words In Science — 
APE-MONKEY 

>* The apes aie the most man-like of all 
animals They walk on two legs, hut have 
long arms and diflei from men m having 
big toes which oppose the other toes in 
the way a thumb opposes the fingeis. 

Monkeys differ from apes in more than 
their smallei size They have tails and 
some have cheek pouches They ordinarily 
walk on four feet although they sit erect 
Both monkeys and apes along with 
lemurs and tarsii belong to the general 

order of primates 
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As this cableman runs his pickup coil 
along the cable, his ear tells him when 
he has hit the exact spot where unseen 
trouble is mlerfezing with somebody’s 
telephone service 

Trouble develops when water enteis 
a cable sheath cracked perhaps by a 
bullet or a flying stone. With insula- 
tion damaged, currents stray from one 
wire to another or to the sheath At the 
telephone office, electrical tests on the 
faulty wires tell a repairman appioxi- 
inately where to look for the damage 

A special “tracer” current, sent over 
the faulty wiies, generates a magnetic 
field Held against the sheath, an ex- 
ploring coil picks up the distinctive 
tracer signal and sends it through ai 
amplifier on the man’s belt to head 
phones. A change in signal strength 
along the cable tells the exact location 
of the “fault ” 

Compact, light, simple to use, this 
lest set makes it easier for lepairmen 
to keep your line m order It is another 
example of how Bell Laboratories re- 
search helps make Bell Telephone serv- 
ice the most dependable in the world 




it" ' J 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


Exploring and inventing, devising and perfecting, for con 
tinued improvements and economies in telephone service 
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BIOLOGY 



NATURE 
RAMBLINCS 



Defeating Winter 

LIVING things use a wide variety of 
means in defeating or evading the deadly 
blight of winter! Plants, in general, have 
die hardest time of it. Lower forms, being 
mostly aquatic, keep refuge in the water, 
as iisli do, and stolidly stick it out Water 
seldom freezes all the way to the bottom 
Some of these pond inhabitants, at that, 
produce desistant spores in autumn, that 
fall to the bottom and he dormant until 
spring 


DETECT URANlUMi 

The “SNIFFER” 



LOCATES RADIOACTIVE ORES 

Ru&hed to you Acomplefe! 

ready to operat«*«[Ptf prepaid 


A precision Gelger-Mueller counter mode 
by the leading manufacturer of nuclear 
msfrumenfs for government labora- 
tories . . Weighs approx 2 lbs. , . . 

Extremely sensitive, yet rugged . 

Very loud signals . . Operates on two 
flashlight cells . , , Anyone can operate 
the ^‘SNIFFER'* . , . widely used by 
geologists, amateur prospectors, large 
mining companies, and County, State 
and U S. government agencies. 

Mail Orders 

Promptly Filled From Stock 

The RADIAC Co. 

Dept GM 

489 5th Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 



Highci plants citliti tiiisL llit late ul 
coming geneiations to their seed and sub- 
mit to being fiozen to death, as the annual 
herbs do, or crouch beneath coverings of 
dead leaves and drifted snow, oi even re- 
tieat into bulbs, lootstocks, etc, leaving no 
parts exposed above the surface Trees, 
shrubs and woody vines either shed then 
leaves and stand as skeletons through the 
bitter season, or cling stubbornly to close- 
leefed evergreen foliage, and wrestle it out 
with the stoims 

Animals, being motile for the most part, 
have a wider choice Some, like short- 
lived insects, entrust the fate of the species 
to eggs or pupae, as annual plants do to 
seeds, and make no attempt to live through 
the winter Others, notably birds, frankly 
run away, migrating southward in vast 
flocks as winter moves down the map, to 
return north with spring 

Many hibernate, and there are all degrees 
of hibernation Some, like ground squirrels 


and hogs, ji.iss iiUo “ckathsceniing 
swoon,” from which it is extitiiiely diffi- 
cult to aiouse them without w liming them 
up to spiingtimc tempciatiue Others, like 
beais and some species oF squincls, sleep 
deeply oi lightly, as particulai enviionment- 
al conditions dictate Sonic bcais go into 
then (lens in autumn and aic not seen again 
until spung Otheis cmcige tluiing thiws 
and forage foi a liUk e\Ua looci to sup 
plcment then stoied ial !ii the South, of 
couise, bcais do not Inbeinatc at all 
Many animals, like hawks and owls, 
chickadees and nuthatehes, the lux, wolf 
and weasel tubes, lablnts and quite a num- 
ber of rodents, arc .ible to imd enough 
food to keep then lilc-Hies going full 
blast all winter, especially since the major- 
ity of them are able to make oi Hnd warm 
sheltei of some kind 

(Reprint ffom SNL, Oct 18, 1941) 
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MEDICINE-CHEMISTRY 

Find Fever Disease Aid 


^ CONQUEST of the hitherto incurable 
San Joaquin or valley fever prevalent m 
our soulhwestein desert areas was foie- 
cast by a report to the American Chemical 
Society meeting m Atlantic City, N J , of a 
new antibiotic substance, called prodigiosin 

E D Botts and Arthur Lack of the Bir- 
mingham Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal, Van Nuys, Calif, reported that a dye 
exti acted from the bacteria, B pi odigiostis, 
IS effective agamst the organism causing 
this highly infectious disease, both in the 
living body and the test tube. 

Coccidioidomycosis, as the disease is 
called, caused considerable trouble among 
troops m the Southwest foi training during 
the war 

Plastic Starches Fabrics 

A new plastic that will peimanently 
“starch” or size fabrics and add strength 
to paper when wet was reported by a 
DuPont chemist The new synthetic resin 
IS what is called a polymer containing free 
aldehyde groups and it is similar to poly- 
vinyl acetate m its properties 

E F Izard of Dupont’s rayon depart- 
ment at Buffalo, N Y, explained that the 
aldehyde-modified polyvinyl alcohol pro- 
duced IS soluble in water, but when films 
are cast from it and heated, it becomes in- 
soluble 111 water Thus ironing fabrics to 
which the new resin is applied makes the 
sizing or “starching” permanent as well 
as pleasing m appearance It can also be 
used to anchor pigments and other sub- 
stances to paper or fabrics 

“Sunlight” Flavored Milk 

That pleasant “sunlight” flavor of milk 
is caused by the action of light on the 
butterfat in the milk, but it is really a 
mild rancidity. Dr George R Greenbank, 


U S Bin can of Daily Tndustiy chemist, 
lepoited m acccplmg the |!,(KK) Boiden 
Award foi liis quai Icr-ccnLuiy researches 
on impiovemenl ol quality of powdued 
milk 

Flavor of Foods 

Pleasantness oi llavoi of foods is not 
just a mattei oi sweetness oi mildness oi 
even use of flavoi iactois that are pleasant 
in themselves, E C Ciocker of Arthur D 
Little, Inc, Cambridge, Mass, told the 
chemists Raw onioa and garlic in a salad, 
lancidity oi moldiness in cheese, lemon 
juice, vinegai, and even mustard, pepper 
and other spices that pam the mouth, all 
aie pleasant flavoi s 

The most familiai flavoi is usually the 
most popiilai, he said, telling of one ex- 
periment with bcei that showed that a 
person is most likely to choose in an un- 
labeled bottle test the kind of beer that 
he has been using consistently Joi the past 
two weeks 

Plastic Prevents Corrosion 

Plastic raincoats can now be used to 
protect concrete sUuctuies and both con- 
crete and steel pipe iiom coirosion by 
acid watei, Chailes M Bodach and J. D 
Wilkes of Deal bom Chemical Co,, Chicago, 
lepoited The protective coating is a vinyl 
resm and it is saving from destiuction 
cement-asbestos pipes and concrete water 
tanks that came into use duung war time 
steel shortages 
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Moie than 1,000,000 Ameiicans obtained 
their living directly from the forests, some 
in the woods, some in lumber and paper 
mills, and others in wood-working indus- 
tries 
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• Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 7719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direcT 
from issuing organizations 


Advanced Organic Ciilmisiry — G W. Whe- 
hncl — Wiky, 2d ccl , 799 p , illus , $8 00 
A unified treument with cmphasib on the 
stiuetuul thtoiy in its bi oddest sense A text 
tor advanced students 

Applied Mechanics — Haivcy V Giivin — Iniet- 
nat onul, 2d ed , 417 p , illus , I5 25 A com- 
plete revision The work is adapted to the less 
mituic student famihai with cilculus 
Botany and Our Social Economy — Alexander 
C Martin — National Wildlife Vcdeiation, 80 
p , illus , paper, 1 0 cents This pamphlet 
points out our dependence upon the plants 
that nature so abundantly provides 
College Botany — Haiiy J Fuller and Oswald 
Tippo — Holt, 993 p , dlus , $5 75 An ele- 
mentary college text designed for use in two- 
semester and three-quarter courses 
Engineering Mat i rials and Processes Metals 
and Plasties, William Flowaid Clapp and 
Donald S Clark — International, 526 p, illus, 
$650 Bisic infoimation on the properties 
of mateiials and piocesses by which those 
materials are made available foi use 
Genetics in Swedish Foiusiry Practice — 
Bertil Lindquist — Chiomca Botamca, 173 p, 
illus , paper, 50. A summai y of the ob- 
jects, methods and initial lesults of forest 
tree-breeding work in Sweden 
Health Guidls and Guards — hrancis P Wall 
and Louis D Zeidbeig — Pientuc-Hall, 4th 
ed , 390 p , $4 00. This edition includes the 
eunent theories and theiapics 
How 10 Draw Rolling Stock — Paul B Mann 
— Studio, 62 p , illus , $i 00 Those who 
have a hobby of liains will enjoy this beauti- 
tullv illustrated little book 
The Kid irom Mars — Oscar J Friend — Fell, 
270 p , illus , $2 50 A science fiction story 
dealing with the coming to Earth of one 
humanoid man from Mars 
Laboratory Explrimlnts in Organic Chem- 
istry — 'Roger Adams and John R Johnson — 
Macmillan, 4th ed , 525 p , illus,, $3 25 
A beginning laboratory manual 
Laboraiory Manual and Problems in Gen- 
eral Chlmisiry— A W Laubengayer — 

Rinehait, 229 p , illus , paper, $2,25 Em- 
phasis has been placed on training m the 
general pimciples and experimental methods 
Man on the Landscape — Vernon Gill Carter — 
National Wildlife Fedeiatton, 129 p, illus, 


$i 50 Some of the lundamentals of plant 
eonscivation 

Marine Perspective — Michal Lcszezynski — 
Studio, 64 p , illus , 00 If you draw or 

like the sea you will like this book, if you 
don’t diaw, it will make you want to try 
The Navajo Meteorite — Sharat Kumar Roy 
— Field Museum of Natuial Histoiy, 11 p, 
illus 3 papei, 30 cents A monogiaph 
Pharmaceutical Compounding and Dispen- 
sing — Rufus A Lyman, Editor -m-Chiei — 
Lippincott, 321 p , illus , $6 50 Latest infor- 
mation written by 12 leading authorities 
Plane Geometry — William G Shute, William 
W Shirk, and George P' Porter — Ameiican, 
406 p , illus , $2 48 A beginning high school 
text 

Principles and PiucncE in Organic Chemis- 
try— Howard J Lucas and David Pressman 
— Wiley, 557 p, illus, |i6 00 A laboiatory 
reference and manual foi students of organic 
chemistry 

Scirj^irt: Subjicis Made Easy A Guide to the 
10 Basic Sciences — Hcniy Thomas — Douhle- 
day, 513 pj illus, I3 95 Elementary infor- 
mation on the basic sciences for home in- 
struction and guidance 

SciENTiriC Au rOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER pAPI RS 
— ^Max Planck — Philosophital Libiaiy, 192 p, 
J13 75 The last wntings of a great physicist 
Tiaiislated from the Geiman by Frank Gay- 
nor 

United States Relaiions with China — De- 
partment of State — Gov*t Fnnting Office, 
1,054 p, $300 Based on the state depart- 
ment files during the past year. This is the 
“White Paper” 

Science News Letter, October 8, 7949 

MEDICINE 

Surgery Helps Women 
With Over-size Breasts 

^ WOMEN whose breasts are too large or 
who have pendulous (hanging) breasts can 
be helped by surgical operations, Dr Hans 
May, University of Pennsylvania Graduate 
School of Medicine, told the Medical So- 


ciety of Pennsylvania meeting in Pittsburgh 
A “most satisfactory” appearance can be 
achieved, he said, without dangei of cysts 
developing or the breast’s noimal function 
as a milk-producing gland being disturbed 
Of the variety of opeiations available for 
reconstruction of over-large 01 otherwise 
deformed breasts, no one is suited to every 
type of deformity, Di May pointed out He 
has woiked out an operation of his own 
which combines certain useful fea Lines of 
some of the standard methods 
One feature of his operation is the re- 
moval of the areolas, which are the rings 
surrounding the nipples, and their trans- 
plantation to new sites pieviously selected 
and marked by aniline dyes 

Science News Letter, October 8, 7949 

Some 80,000,000 pounds of oystei meat 
are harvested each year in the United 
States, as a producer, Virginia ranks first 
with Maryland next 
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^ PAINT REMOVER, dti^doped by the 
U S Au Fofce fo) the lemoval of aiiciaft 
camoufiage enaineh, can be applied as a 
spiay, aftet which a Jngh-p) essw e watei 
wash completes the job It is believed to 
he a successful matenal foi many tndus- 
trial piocesses 

Science News Letter, October 8, T949 

® SPRAY NOZZLES, foi all kinds of 
spiay pioblems wheie a fine break-up at 
low pressure is requited, operate on a new 
principle, utilizing a unique spiral design, 
somewhat lik^ the spiral of a wood-boring 
bit, that produces a finer atomization but 
IS practically non-clogging 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 

@ FLASH-KIT for photographers comet> 
complete with all necessary parts, leaving 
for the purchaser an easy job in final as- 
sembly It IS designed to operate with an\ 
presently available camera, and includes a 
lamp good for many thousands of fiashes 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 

@ FISHMOUTH SPREADER, an im- 
proved type recently patented and fashioned 
from round wire stock* ^ scissor s-hk^ de- 
vice but one whose jaws are spread as the 
handles ate pressed together Its salient 
feature is a trigger cross arm between the 
handle ends, the notched teeth of which 
hold the spreader tn open position 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 


2)o 


The magnitude of a star is its biightness, 
not Its size 

Oysters are taken commercially m the 
water of every American seaboard state 
except Maine and New Hampshire 

Cattle m Turkey are raised piincipally 
as work animals, and meat and milk are 
of secondary importance, sheep and goats 
are the principal food-supplying animals 

In recent tests on 58 coals collected from 
eight states, it was shown that those from 
Washington, Alabama and Utah gave the 
highest ammonia yields in a coking proc- 
ess 

Greenland dogs, sled-pulling huskies, are 
going from polar to polar regions as sled 
animals for a Norwegian-Swedish-British 
Antarctic expedition which leaves Europe 
soon, some 30 of them are now in Norway 



@ BARK CONTROLLER, for tin dog 
until an early-mor ntng habit of yapping for 
release from the doghomt, h a homemade 
apparatus with a microphone foi an acti- 
vator The microphone picks up the *'barJ(' 
and startr* the mechanmn that delivers a 
squirt of water on the dog's head, m 
shown in the picture 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 

@ MAGNETIC CATCH for cabinets, cup- 
boards and all small-hinged doors, consists 


of a permanent magnet, attached to the 
door frame or the under ^ide of a shelf, 
and a small nntal diA^ on the door The 
magnet works on a ample phosphor spring 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 

® FPFLCTIVE COOLER for beer in 
metal is told water artiihittd in ^eakd 
plaaic bands whuh are attathed snugly to 
the k^gs The bands can be snapped o§ 
an old k^'’g and on to a new one with little 
time or effort Vin\ditc dueting, of the type 
used, remains fie\ibh at low temper atm c\ 

Science News Letter, Oefober 8, 1949 

@ S IL ID BOWLS, redangnla) in drape 
and made of iitrved hinhwood, are bonded 
together with liquid plastic and formtd 
under high pie sane The Wood is treated 
by an impregnation process which imilics 
It washable and liquid proof, and prevents 
stains from oil, alcohol or water. 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 

^ ELECTRIC DEPTH gauge, to meas- 
ure the distance from the surface to water 
in a well, utilizes on a weight lowcied in 
the well a coating oj such character with 
respect to the well casing that a current 
Is created when water is i cached by the 
eltcirode on the weight It is a newly pa- 
tented device. 

Science News Letter, October 8, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Mumps Mocks Chick III 


^ A BLOOD relation between mumps in 
humans and a serious pouitiy sickness, 
called Newcastle disease, has been discov- 
ered 

Half the patients recovering from mumps 
have in their blood factors which react 
against tlie virus of the poultry disease as 
if they had actually had this chicken 
sickness, Erwin fungherr, Roy E Lugmbuhl 
and Lawrence Kilham, of the Umveisity 
of Connecticut and Harvard School of 
Public Health, report in the journal. 
Science (Sept 30) 

'Newcastle disea,se has been reported 
spreading to human beings So far, only 
five cases in humans that have been con- 
firmed by isolation of the virus that causes 
It have been reported. The first two con- 
firmed cases in the United States were dis- 
covered less than a year ago by Dr W 
L Ingalls and Ann Mahoney of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine at Ohio State 
University 

The Connecticut and Har\aid group 
warn that the diagnosis of Newcastle disease 
in humans should be made with caution, 
since their discovery that blood from re- 
covering mumps patients may contain fac. 
tors suggesting the peison had the chicken 
disease 

The Ohio cases that were proved by iso- 
lating the virus occurred in a broiler plant 
operator and a junior veteiinary student 
The broiler plant operator came to the 


^ THE alcoholic addict can be distin- 
guished from the social drinker by a simple 
paper-and-pencil test, Dr Morse P Man- 
son, of the Birmingham Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif, re- 
ports 

From the answers given by a man or 
woman to 60 simple yes-no questions, a 
physician can tell whether to advise the 
person never to touch liquor or whether 
it is safe for him to drink m moderation 

“I drink because I am unlucky in love’^ 
This IS one of the items which sets the 
alcoholic addict apart from non-alcoholics 
and the social drinker The alcoholic can 
think up many more reasons for his drink- 
ing than does the social drinker 

“A drink or two is the best way to get 
quick energy or pep,’’ is another in this 
same category 

The alcoholic is a very emotionally im- 
mature person who is often hypersensitive, 
Dr Manson found Among the items that 
bring out this personality trait are the 
following 

'Drinking puts me at ease with people/' 


poultiy diagnostic laboiatory at Ohio State 
University bringing several of his chickens 
for diagnostic purposes While he was 
there. Dr Ingalls noticed that the flock 
owner had a definite inflammation (con- 
junctivitis) of his left eye The flock ownei 
said he had had this for three days and 
that It started thiee days after sickness wms 
noted among his chickens A little of the 
pus in the corner of his eye was removed 
on a cotton swab and in this the vnus of 
Newcastle disease was discovered 

The veterinary student apparently got 
his infection from chickens he was exam- 
ining after they had died of the disease 
Details of both these cases aie reported 
in the American Journal of Public 
Health (June) Both patients recovered 
within a few days 

The eye inflammation is a typical symp- 
tom of the disease in humans The nervous 
system and respiratory tract aie also affected, 
according to a lepoit from the American 
Veterinary Medical Association Chief signs 
of the sickness m chickens, this association 
states, are a high death late among the 
young chicks and a sharp reduction in lay- 
ing rate among mature fowl 

The vnus that causes the disease is said 
to lesemble closely human influenza vnus 
A and B Vaccines are the chief means of 
combatting the disease among poultry 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 


“1 drink to get over my feelings of in- 
feiiority ” 

“A drink oi two befoie a confeience, 
interview, or social affair helps me very 
much ” 

“I take a drink or two before a date” 

The alcoholic addict is a steady drinker 
and so he is betrayed by his answers to 
these statements 

“I often take a drink or two in the 
middle of the afternoon” 

“I drink about a pint or moie of whisky 
a week” 

“I get drunk about every pay day ” 

The alcoholic is fiequently an under- 
socialized individual who shuns social oc- 
casions He prefers drinking over other 
activities That is why he answers no to 
the following questions. 

“I would rather go to a dinner or ban- 
quet than drink” 

'‘I would lather attend a lecture or con- 
cert than drink” 

“I would rather go to a movie than 
drink ” 

The addict cannot stop drinking once 


he gets staited and so these statements 
point him out 

“I go on a bendei at least once a month” 
“I usually pass out aftei I start diink- 

“I often have blackouts when I am drink- 
ing ” 

Men alcoholics appear to be more con- 
sistent dimkeis and show stionger prefer- 
ences £oi drinking than do women addicts 
Women show much less coiitiol over their 
drinking, think up moic reasons for their 
dunking and display moie emotional im 
matuiity than do men 
Di Manson’s complete report appears m 
the American Journal of Psychiatry 
(Sept ) 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 
ELECTRONICS 

One Electron Beam 
Controls Another Stream 

^ A NEW kind of elcclion tube promis- 
ing advantages in television and radio 
has been developed at the famous Philips 
Lamp Woilvs Roseaich Laboratoiies, Eind- 
hoven, The Nethci lands In it a beam of 
elections coiitiols anotUei iibhon of rush- 
ing elections, which aic the smallest par- 
ticles of elcctiicity 

Other devices approaching the effect of 
this new lube have not given very large 
voltage diffeiences, while the new lube 
IS so positive that it is expected to have 
commercial usefulness 
So small IS an election that if one is 
sent across a beam of electrons the chance 
is very small it will pass close enough 
to any other election to influence it or 
deflect It fiom its original path 
The two Philips scientists, J L H. Jonker 
and A J W M, van Oveibeek, worked 
out a small tube with giid, scieen and con- 
ducting walls that allows one beam to 
lower the potential in the space where the 
other election beam ciosses The passage 
of one sLteani can be modified or com- 
pletely stopped by the other beam 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 
PHYSIOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 

Living at High Altitudes 
Causes Racial Variety 

^ LIVING at the high altitudes of the 
Andean mountains may have brought 
about new racial characteristics in the 
Indians theie, Di Cailos Monge M, Peru 
vian physiologist, has suggested 
The differences m the culture and in 
the behavior patterns of the Indians of 
Peru and Ecuador might be explained by 
the high altitudes, Dr Monge told the 
Twenty-ninth International Congress of 
Americanists meeting in New York. Blood 
and chemical indexes for humans living 
at sea level, at 1000 feet and at extremely 
high altitudes were established by Dr. 
Monge. 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 
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Test Detects Alcoholics 
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MEDICINE 

Radiation Sickness Aid 

Dramamine, the air and seasickness remedy, is 
being used to relieve patients suffering from sickness 
caused by X-ray and radium treatment. 


> DISCOVERY of a new chug to help 
cancer and leukemia patients undergoing 
X-ray or radium treatment is announced 
by three Mayo Clinic doctors 

The drug is dramamine, the air and 
seasickness lemedy and pieventive which 
started out as a drug foi hayfevei patients 

Many patients who must have X-ray or 
radium treatment foi life-tlneatenmg, deep- 
seated cancers or foi leukemia get so sick 
from the radiation that the treatment 
which might save them has to be stopped 
Vomiting, nausea, loss of appetite, weak- 
ness, exhaustion oi piostration are the 
symptoms of the radiation sickness 

Good to excellent relief of these symp- 
toms was obtained m 65 of 82 patients 
when they were given diamamuie before 
and after the X-iay or ladmm ticatment, 
the Mayo Clinic group, Dis John W. 
Beeler, Jan IT. Tillisch and Waltei C Popp, 
report 

Eveiy one of the patients had previously 
had marked nausea fiom the radiation 
treatment and 53 of them had been vomit- 
ing as well The dramamine was given to 
them m three doses one pill half an hour 
to an hour befoie the radiation treat- 
ment, another an houi and a half after 
and a third three houis latei. In four of 
the 13 patients who had a poor lesult fiom 
the dramamine, vomiting between doses 
made them unable to retain and absorb 
the drug 

In order to lule out any psychologic 
effect and make sure the good results weie 
due to the diug, 23 patients with radiation 
sickness were given pills that looked just 
like diamamme and which they thought 
were dramamine but which actually were 
not Only 13% of the patients in this 
group had good or excellent lesults, com- 

MEDICINE 


^ WOMEN whose blood belongs to group 
A are more likely to be Rh negative and 
to give birth to babies with the dangerous 
hemolytic (blood-destroying) disease of the 
new born than women whose blood belongs 
to groups O, B or AB 

Figures showing this are reported by 
Drs S P Lucia, Marjorie L Hunt and 
John C Talbot of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine in the journal, 
Science (Sept 30) 

Piscovery of this relation between Rh 


paied to 79% m the gioup getting drama- 
mine 

Of die 82 patients who got diamamme, 
15 complained of feeling drowsy or sleepy 
and three refused to lake the pills after 
three to foui days of continued sleepiness 
But seveial of the patients getting the 
substitute pill, or placebo, also complained 
of drowsiness and dizziness 

The striking likeness between the symp- 
toms of au and seasickness or car sickness 
and radiation sickness is what led the 
Mayo group to tiy dramamine Vanous 
other chemicals have been tried to relieve 
ladiatLon sickness, including B vitamins 
and anU-histamine chemicals Diamamme 
IS an anti-histamme chemical, although 
theic aic othei drugs with a more marked 
anli-histamme effect In some cases, espe- 
cially when the X-ray tieatment is given 
over the uppei part of the stomach region, 
a combinaLioii of diamamme and injections 
into the veins of vitamin B-6, or pyndox- 
me, gave bettei results, the Mayo doctois 
repoit, than eithei drug alone 

Just how diamamme works as both pre- 
ventive and remedy foi motion sickness 
IS not known It may have a specific de- 
pressing eflect on the vomiting reflex 
This would explain its action in both mo- 
tion and radiation sickness, at least in 
checking the nausea and vomiting This 
does not explain why it relieves other 
symptoms such as the malaise, piostration 
and lethal gy oi lassitude that occur in 
both radiation and motion sickness These, 
howevei, may be secondaiy to the stimula- 
tion of the vomiting icflcx 

“The action of diamamme,'” Di Tilhsch 
suggests, “may be by means of relief of 
the primal y and personally catastrophic 
symptoms of vomiting ” 

Science Nev/s Letter, October 15, 1949 


sensitization and blood group A was made 
in the course of studies on more than 
11,000 pregnant women during the years 
1943-1948 

In a sample of 228 sensitized Rh-negative 
women, 124 bore children afflicted with 
the disease. Of these 124, more than half, 
66, belonged to blood group A This is 
more than would be due to chance alone 

Sensitized Rh-negative women who bore 
normal babies, however, belonged to the 
different blood groups m about the same 


propoitions as aie found in the popula- 
tion generally 

Babies afflicted with the hemolytic dis- 
ease also belonged to the ABO blood groups 
in noimal pi opoi lions Theie was a sug- 
gestive increase in numbci of Rh-positive 
normal babies belonging to gioup A and 
a deciease in the nuinbei belonging to 
blood gioup O The increase, howevei, was 
not statistically significant 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Rest in Bed Is 
Best Thing for Cold 

^ REST in bed is the best thing to do 
for a cold, your doctor will read m the 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation (Oct 8) 

Alcohol “in reasonable doses” gets an 
okay in the treatment of a cold because 
It causes small blood vessels to dilate and 
leestabhshes circulation m chilled surfaces 
such as the skin and membranes lining the 
nose and tin oat 

Steam inhalations meet the “prime objec- 
tive” of supplying moisture to the upper 
air passages clunng the eaihest stages of 
a cold 

Cathaitics, laxatives, fluids beyond the 
dictates of thnsl, special diets, vitamins, 
oial vaccines and gargles aie considered 
ineffective Nose drops and aspirin properly 
used relieve symptoms but do not cure 
and should not be overused 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 



HONORABLE MENTION — The 
photograph, which is a permanent 
record of the calibration of a half^^ 
inch ball beating by the use of opti- 
cal flats, won honorable mention in 
the black-and-white section of the 
1 949 Photography -in-S cience - 5 alon 
held in Washington, D. C., OcL 3-30, 
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MEDICINE 

Cortisone May Speed Brain 


^ CORTISONE, hormone chemical which 
has bi ought new hope to arthutis sufferers, 
may cause a “speeding up” o£ biam activity 

Brain wa\es, the records of the electrical 
activity accompanying brain activity, sug- 
gesting this are repoited by Drs Edward 
\V Boland and Nathan E Headley of Los 
Angeles in the Jouiinvl of Tiir Amfricvn 
Medic VL Association (Oct 1) 

The Lo>> Angeles physicians were sup- 
plied with a small quantity of the scarce 
chemical by the manufacturer, Merck and 
Co Tiial m eight patients showed the same 
dramatic lehet of arthritis reported with 
cortisone fiom the Mayo Clinic where it 
was discoveied 

The extreme feeling of well being, tech- 
nically termed euphoria, which the drug 
caused in addition to relieving pain, stiff- 
ness and disability, piompted the physicians 
to have brain wave records made of two 
patients before and after cortisone treat- 


ENGINEERING 

Mass Record 

^ SOUND tracks for motion pictures re- 
corded on magnetic wire, tape, film or 
disks, and all other magnetic reco’'dmgs, 
can now be reproduced by a new duplicat- 
ing process wdiich operates at high speed It 
makes mass production of recordings possi- 
ble 

The new magnetic record duplicating 
process was revealed at the National Elec- 
tionics Conference in Chicago, by Marvin 
Camras of the Armour Reseaich Foundation 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology where 
It was developed The Foundation has been 
one of the leaders m magnetic recordings 
It is a recording system which utilizes, in- 


ment In both cases theie was an increase 
ill alpha waves, suggesting that the chemi- 
cal had caused a speed-up of biain activity 
Besides the marked improvement in scveie 
arthritis while patients take large doses of 
cortisone, the Los Angeles physicians re- 
poic that smallei doses helped three pa- 
tients With less severe rheumatoid arthutis 
The symptoms weie “adequately but not 
not completiv controlled,” they report 
The finding, though on a small numbe 
of patients, has a beaimg on the piactical 
side, the scientists point out, because the 
chemical “promises to be scarce and ex- 
pensive in the immediate future ” Beudes 
suggesting that patients might be able to 
get along faiily well on smaller doses, with 
less expense, there would theoietically be 
less chance of dangcious side effects, if 
these develop when the chemical is given 
for a long time 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 


Duplication 

stead of the “giooves” on the disks of fa- 
miliar musical and othei lecoids, a magnetic 
metal the degrees of magnetism of which 
are made to vary along its length with the 
sound received When played back, the 
magnetic vaiiations produce vibrations in a 
diaphiagni that result in an exact lepi educ- 
tion of the o’'igmal sound lecoided 
As explained by Mr Camras, duplicate 
copies of any magnetic tape recoidiiig can 
be made at high speed by printing bom a 
master tape, disk oi endless belt which luns 
in contact with a copy tape Duplicating 
a wire record has been done successfully in 
laboratory experiments, but an economical 


p oecss IS not vet developed 

Copy tape may lie* any ol the sLmdaicl , 
tapes now m use Ihc nustei leeoid is made 
on a tape ol extia high eoeicive loice so 
that It will not be haimcd by the tiansfer 
field The copy tape is bi ought into contact 
with the mastei tape, and while the two are 
together they aie passed thiough a high 
fiequency iiiagnciie field The influx of the 
masici recoid, combined with the high fie- 
quency field, impi esses a faithful copy of 
the masLci iccoid on the copy tape 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 
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AGRICULTURE 

How IS India spending the World Bank loan'^ 
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ELECTRONICS 

What kind of color television system has 
just been demonstrated? p 247 

MEDICINE 

How does cortisone affect the brain? p 244 
Which hormones aid arthritis? p. 252 
What IS the new treatment for radiation 
sickness? p 243 


What is the connection between the Rh factor 
and blood group A? p 243 

MINING 

How can fuel gases be obtained from un- 
mmed coaP p 245 

PHYSICS 

What IS the possible principal future energy 
source? p 246 
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What kind of test detects alcoholics? p. 242 
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MINING 

Coal Gas by Electricity 

Fuel gases may now be obtained from unmined 
coal by sending an electric current through the coal as it 
lies underground. 


► FUEL gases from coal as it lies under- 
ground 111 Its natuial seams have been 
successfully obtained by sending an elcctiic 
current thiough the coal, the University 
of Missouri revealed in Columbia, Mo 
The accomplishment was made neai 
Hume, Mo, on piopeity and with the 
cooperation of the Sinclaii Coal Co 

As desciibed by Di J D Foircstei, 
chan man of the univeisity’s mining de- 
partment, the process consists of making 
drill holes fiom the surface into a scam 
of coal lying below lion pipes are inserted 
into the holes to seivc as elect! odes Con- 
nected with the electiodes is a senes of 
pipes a few feet above giound thiough 
which the gas flows when it is geneiated 

A cunent of consideiable voltage, con- 
trolled by a watei rheostat, is sent down 
thiough the electiodes into the seam Tn 
the pioccss of passing thiough the coal 
and ovei coming its electneal resistance, 
the coal is heated and begins to give off oil- 
satuiated gas This gas comes to the siu- 
face thiough the pipes that seive as elec- 
trodes These pipes aie 20 to 40 feet apart 

After the coal bed becomes sufhciently 
heated so that it will bum and yield othei 
gases, the electiic cunent is stopped and 
air or oxygen is pumped into the coked 
and poious coal seam to sustain fuithei 
combustion This continues the supply of 
gases fiom the actual gasiHcation of the 
underground coal 

The gases pioduced by this so-called elec- 
trocarbonization process can be used as 
raw material from which to make syn- 
thetic gasoline, oi can be converted into 
a heating fuel The gas pioduced is similar 
to the coke furnace gas of surface plants 
Field tests were preceded by laboratory 
experimentation during which it was 
proven that coal can be turned into gas 
by an electric current Both laboiatory and 
field work was done by Eiich Sarapuu, a 
research fellow of the Univeisity’s School 
of Mines and Metallurgy 

Several test urns on coal layeis have 
been made during the past year Some 
oil-tar has been collected at Flume along 
With the gas Tn addition, laboiatoiy in- 
vestigation with oil-sand has \ esulted in 
the production of ciude oil, as well as gas 

Fuel gases from undei giound coal are 
being successfully obtained by the U S 
Bureau cjf Mines in expeumeiital wo’k 
at Goigas, Ala, in a joint project with 
the Alabama Powei Company No electuc 
cunent is used, however, in the gasifica- 
tion process Underground burning is em- 
ployed 

Two holes are sunk into the coal seam, 


and fire started m one by use of an in- 
cendiaiy bomb Air under pressure is 
forced in to feed and spread the fiie, and 
the gases of combustion aie diiven by the 
same an piessuie to the second hole fiom 
the top of wdiich they aie captured Some- 
what similai work is being done in several 
Euiopean coimtues, paiticularly in Russia, 
where the scheme is said to have oiigi- 
nated 

Electiicity is used, howevei, in an oil- 
iccovciy piocess fiom oil shale in Sweden 
A. deep hole is drilled into the under- 
gioiind layer of shale, and an electucal 
healing element is loweied into the hole 
The oil fiom the shale is diiven off by 
the dnect heat geneiated 
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MEDICINE 

TB Helped by New 
Streptomycin Treatment 

A METHOD of using stieptomycin that 
may make the mold chemical moie useful 
in treatment of tubeiculosis has been chs- 
coveied by Di Roger S Mitchell of the 
Tiudeau Sanatoiium 

The usefulness of streptomycin, he 
points out, is “seriously limited” by the 
Hct that the TB germs often develop re- 
sistance to the drug eaily in the course 


of treatment of a patient This makes the 
diug less effective as a remedy 
Doctors can avoid this, he believes, if 
they do not start giving the drug to pa- 
tients with a cavity m the lung until the 
lung has been collapsed long enough to 
have a “satisfactory relaxing effect” on 
the cavity-beanng lung 
He bases this theoiy on the finding that 
stieptomyan lesistaiue larely developed in 
the germs from patients who had no X-ray 
signs of cavities in their lungs before 
streptomycin treatment was started Fol- 
lowing this observation, a special study 
was made of 100 patients who still had 
TB geims in their sputum after the strep- 
tomycin treatment was completed In 51 
patients who had cavities and who did not 
get satisfactory lung collapse before strep- 
tomycin was stalled, 20, or 40%, had in 
their sputum, geims which weie resistant 
to stieptomycin at the end of the treat- 
ment 

But when no cavity was p’esent at the 
stait of the tieatment, resist mce to the 
diug developed iii only thiee, or 11%, of 
29 patients And when cavity was present 
and satisfactoiv collapse of the lung estab- 
lished just befoie stieptomycin was started, 
ding lesistance developed m only twm, or 
10%, of 20 cases 

Although m some cases doctors may 
not Wish to delay staitmg streptomycin 
treatment, Di Mitchell suggests that in 
the light of his obseivations on the pa- 
tients, the value of utilizing at the same 
time the mechanical effects of collapse treat- 
ment with the effects of the drug on the 
germs “should be seriously considered " 

Details of his study aie leported m the 
Nrw Engl/VNT) Journal or Medicine 
(Sept 22) 
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GASIFICATION TEST— Gas is escaping from the pipe sunk into the coal 
in the production of fuel gases from unmined coal by the use of electricity* 
This method eliminates the ^^cost of mining*^ factor* 
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AGRICULTURE 

Tractors Fight India Weed 


^ A GREAT battle, with American heavy 
tractors, to free 3,000,000 acres of land from 
the strangle-hold of a gigantic weed-giass, 
piomises to save millions of India’s teem- 
ing population fiom staivatioii 

That’s what India’s $10,000,000 Woild 
Bank loan is to be used foi In the nevei- 
ending wai on hunger, it will be used to 
launch a seven-yeai campaign against the 
rampant plant pest called kans grass that 
rendeis a huge acreage in central India un- 
fit for aguculture 

Kans grass, a prolific plant, is as thick 
around as the butt end of a billiard cue 
and puts down roots as deep as seven feet 
into the soil Indian plows are unable to 
budge It The only way to kill it is to pull 
it up by the roots and expose them to the 
sun For this muscular ]ob India is buying 
345 American heavy tractors 

Indian agricultuial experts believe that 
with the aid of this modern equipment the 
death-grip of kans will be broken Like 
the American assault on the hedgerows of 
Normandy m the invasion of Europe, they 
will have to root out the deeply-enti enched 


^ THE sun, not the atom, may be the 
principal source of power for the world 
in future days, it was predicted at a meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Electiical 
Engineers in Dallas, Texas, by Frank R 
Benedict of Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh 

Solar energy, he said, holds promise of 
supplementing our dwindling supply of 
coal, oil and natural gas, and may ul- 
timately meet all the needs for power It 
IS common belief that m atomic disintegra- 
tion we have an untapped source of piac- 
tically inexhaustible energy, he continued, 
but this IS not true Limited amounts of 
the two fissionable elements, uranium and* 
thorium, will control the broad scale appli- 
cations of atomic power 

It seems very unlikely that atomic power 
will ever supply any large proportion of 
our total energy requirement, he asserted 

While “unrenevvable” sources of energy 
such as coal, gas and oil now are our 
principal power sources, they can continue 
to provide all energy requirements for only 
another 100 to 300 years Beyond that, 
the ‘‘continuous” sources, such as the sun’s 
radiation, vegetation growth and water- 
falls, offer chief hope 

To harness this energy, scientists still 
must devise means of capturing energy 
now lost when the sun’s rays are reflected 
off the earth’s surface, They also have to 
find out how to increase the amount of 
solar energy converted by the earth into 


enemy field by field Aftei each skiimish, 
the dead plants will be hauled away, and 
the field will be immediately put to the 
plow Spuned by the shadow of famine 
acioss then land, the Indians can not af- 
foid to lose time As each field is cleaied 
and plowed, wheat will be planted 
It will take seven yeais to rout kans 
grass fioni this huge potential breadbasket 
When the campaign is over, India will 
tuin her heavy tractors loose on the re- 
maining millions of acres of farm land 
still occupied by kans glass But that’s foi 
the future This is a limited operation with 
limited objectives But even on this limited 
scale the yield in food should go a long 
way to lessen the fearful pinch of hungei 
Fiom the farmland which they expect to 
wrest fiom the grip of kans giass, in the 
fiist seven years alone they expect to gainei 
5,200,000 tons of wheat Huge though this 
quantity is, India will still have to impou 
large quantities of foreign grain But with 
victory over kans glass, victory over hunger 
will be in sight 
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combustible materials such as wood, and 
the amount converted m the waters of 
the earth, causing water evaporation. 

The water of our earth absorbs much 
of the sun’s energy falling upon it 
Most of the energy expended in evaporation 
is not recoverable But the amount of en- 
ergy that IS theoretically recoverable is 
about 54 times our total energy require- 
ments 

The engineer’s dream, he stated, is the 
diiect conversion of the sun’s radiation into 
electrical energy Along these lines, inten- 
sive research aimed at pholo-chemistry, 
thermo-electricity and photo-electricity is 
now under way at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and other institutions 
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PHYSICS 

Geiger Counters Measure 
Depth of Snow 

^ GEIGER counters are now being used 
to measure snow depths in Western moun- 
tains 

This technique was reported by Walter 
Wilson of the tJ S Weather Bureau at a 
symposium on mass and heat transfer from 
snow, lakes and ground surfaces held at 
the University of California at Los Angeles 

Actually the snow itself is not radioactive, 
but a bit of radioactive cobalt placed be- 
neath It IS. By recoiding how much the 


clicking of the Geiger counter deci eases 
or increases, the depth of the snow bank 
can be accurately detei mined 

Mr Wilson, a membei of the Weathei 
Bureau’s snovv-mvestigating team which 
worked last winiei in the High Sieua, 
said that the Geigei counlei technique was 
the most successful of six methods ol 
measurement employed 

Snow was an impoitant item on the 
agenda of the two-day confeicnce, spon- 
sored by the UCLA cngineeimg depart- 
ment This was because, as Mi Wilson 
indicated, mountain snow packs aie the 
“primary souices” of Western iiveis which 
supply many Pacific Coast cities with 
water 

The need foi incicasmgly accurate 
methods of measuiing evapoiation and 
run-off was stiessed Without moie ac- 
curacy in this lespect, piediction of avail- 
able watei supply foi Western cities is an 
uncertain affaii, he pointed out 
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MINING 

Synthetic Liquid Fuel 
Production Areas Sought 

^ MANY aicas in the United States aie 
suitable for plants ioi the maniifacluie of 
synthetic liquid fuel from coal, oil shale 
or natural gas as a raw mateiial, lecent 
suiveys under goveinment sponsoiship 
show 

Desiiable ateas, in addition to the neces- 
sary raw material, must have plenty of 
water for plants of large capacity If coal 
IS the raw material, it should not be types 
of good coking quality because these are 
more valuable for other purposes. 

Sample surveys already made cover poi- 
tions of four states These aieas are in 
western Kentucky, wheie strip and under- 
ground coal are available; noitheastern 
Colorado, with both oil shale and coal, 
southeastern Texas, with natuial gas, and 
southeastern Montana with stup coal No 
efforts were made m these surveys to select 
specific sites for plant constiuction The 
objective was to detei mine general areas 
where all plant requnements can be met 

The surveys were made by the Armv 
Coips of Engineeis and by a commeicial 
firm This group, Foid, Bacon and Davis, 
Inc, of New York, has been awarded a 
contract for a nation-wide smvey Sum- 
maiy reports of the four surveys have been 
compiled by the Coips of Engineers and 
issued by the U S Buieau of Mines 

For detailed study and comparison, gen- 
eral areas within each of the four sample 
survey states were examined critically with 
reference to eight major factors, according 
to Dr James Boyd, director of the Bureau 
of Mines These include raw materials, 
water supply, power supply, access trans- 
portation, labor and housing, marketing, 
waste disposal facilities, and strategic con- 
siderations 
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PHYSICS 

Sun Future Energy Source 
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ELECTRONICS 

Color Television Progress 

The all-electronic system of color television in which 
three colors are sent and received on the TV scope at the 
same time has been demonstrated. 


> THE all-electi onic system of coloi tele- 
vision which the Radio Corpoialion of 
Ameiica announced seveial ycais ago as 
forthcoming was demonstrated to mem- 
beis of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and a group of scientists and pi ess 
representatives in Washington, D C 
It IS a system in which three piimary coloi s 
are sent and leceived on the TV scope 
at the same time 

As explained by Di E W Engstiom of 
RCA Laboratories, this system lequiies no 
changes in piesent tiansmission standards. 
Transmitting stations can change at will, 
eithei fiom coloi to black-and-white or 
the reverse, without requiiing adjustments 
to either the black-and-white oi the coloi 
receivei and, therefoie, without loss of 
audience 

Existing television sets will be able to 
receive in black-and-white piograms trans- 
mitted in color without any modification 
whatever and without any converter or 
adapter Existing black-and-white sets, 
however, will not be able to receive pic- 
tures in color without a special coloi 
adapter 

In this all-electionic system, a coloi cam- 
era at the tiansmitting end pioduces three 
signals, one foi each of the thiee pnmaiy 
colors of green, led and blue These sig- 
nals are sampled elccti omcally m rapid 
sequence and combined The mixture is 
then bioadcasl as a single signal 

At the receiver, the mixtuie is separated, 
so that the signal lepi csentmg each coloi 
goes to an election tube which pioduces 
pictures in that paiticulai coloi Each is 
fed to its paiticulai kinescope, and then 
the thiee colors aie projected simultan- 
eously to produce the completed picture in 
perfect color legistei 

PHYSICS 

Wrong -Way 

► TIME runs backwaids for electrons 
bumped too hard in atomic collisions For 
these wrong-way, upside down electrons, 
everything is backward They start from 
where they haven’t been, and they speed 
to the place they were just an instant ago, 
Prof R P Feynman of Cornell University 
reports to the scientific journal, Physical 
Review (Sept 15) Even their charge is 
backwards, being positive instead of nega- 
tive 

Usually called positrons by physicists, 
these wrong-way electrons have long been 
a paradoxical pioblem to the theorists 


The RCA system is known as a simul- 
taneous one because it sends the thiee 
pnmaiy color signals at the same time 
The system of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company is known as sequential because 
Its coloi s follow one anothei onto the 
scieen at high speed, so lapid that the 
coloi s affect the eye almost simultaneously 
The CBS system has already been demon- 
stialed befoie the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and at many places 
during the past year oi two, including at 
medical meetings to permit doctors to wit- 
ness by television actual suigical opeia- 
tions m hospitals It is said to utilize scan- 
ning disks m a method somewhat sitnilai 
to that used in coloi ed motion pictuic 

At Its demonsttalion, Di Pciei C 
Goldmaik, inventor of Columbia’s coloi 
television system, jircscntcd a tiny con- 
veiter which will change black-and-white 
picluics to color It will do this only on 
television lecciving sets that have been 
adapted to leceive color bioadcasts in 
black-and-white. 

The eight-ounce device contains a small 
motoi which operates on household cur- 
rent The motor whiils a tmy color disk 
containing the thiee pnmaiy coloi s, red, 
green and blue The disk is synchronized 
with the color as broadcast However, be- 
fore this convener can be used, the receiv- 
ing set must be adapted to color broad- 
casts in black-and-white 

Piesent TV sets can be modified to re- 
ceive m black-and-white bioadcasts ovei 
color TV channels at i datively low cost, 
David P Smith of the Philco Corpoiation 
recently stated But to take the modem 
black-and-white set and adapt it to receive 
color would cost between |250 and $273, 
he said 
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Electrons 

Nobody wanted them when they first turned 
up in the mathematical description of the 
electron that fitted in with the theory of 
relativity At first they weie an embarrass- 
ment to physicists because no one had ever 
seen such a particle Later when pictures 
of positrons were found m some cosmic 
ray studies, sceptics had to take the theories 
seriously 

Usually when a speeding electron hits 
something, it is deflected m a new direction 
and continues on its way However, if the 
electron is hit too hard, according to Prof 


Feynman, the time-sense of the particle is 
leversed and it moves backwards in time 
It IS a position 

These “tui n-ai ounds” have often been 
seen in the laboiatoiy, paiticularly in cos- 
mic lay studies Often two paiLicle tracks 
come fiom the same spot in the picLuie, 
one paiticle with a negative and one with 
a positive charge Accouhng to conventional 
description, an ekcti oii-position pan is 
said to have been citatcd at the point 
fiom which the pai tides emeige 

The new wrong-way election desciiption 
explains this piocess by saying that a posi- 
tion, a wiong-way election lunning back- 
waids in time, has been bumped and 
turned into the light time diiection, be- 
coming a noimal electron No pan was 
produced, it was a Uun-aiound 

Piedestination takes a leveisc twist m 
the new theoiy It is quite possible foi 
an election to meet itself coming back 
fiom a place it hasn’t yet been to To point 
up this view, Pi of Feynman says “this view 
is quite difTcicnl fiom that of the (con- 
ventional) Hamiltonian method which con- 
stdeis the futiiic as developing continuously 
out of the past, Ileic we imagine the cn- 
Utc spncc-limc lusioiy laid out, and that 
wc just become aware ol iiici casing por- 
tions of It successively” He also adds that 
the Lime ordci of events duiing a collision 
IS inclevant 
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CIRC UIT BREAKER — The 10 ^ 
000,000 kilovolt - ampere circuit 
breaker will assure hair trigger con^ 
trol of the tremendous electrical 
energy generated at Grand Coulee 
Dam. When the tanks are filled with 
oil, the giant assembly built by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
will interrupt the flow of power m 
one-twentieth of a second. 
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AERONAUTICS- AGRICULTURE 

Airplane Is Economical 
Farm and Forestry Tool 

^ THE an plane is proving itself as an 
economical and efficient faini and foi- 
estry tool, officials of the U S Depaitment 
of Agriculture m Washington, D C stated 
In spraying opeiations, a single plane 
treated in a half-hour an area seven oi 
eight times as gieat as would have been 
covered bv a ground crew in a normal 
spiay season of about six weeks 

Reseeding a burned-out forestry aiea 
cost half the amount that would ha\e been 
lequiied by hand in an airplane leseeding 
test made m the winter of 1948 on a 
se\erely burned area in York county, 
Maine, following the disastrous foies t fires 
of the preceding fall It was a test by the 
U S Forest Service to deteimme the most 
economical way of restoring buined acie- 
age 

In the Maine leseeding, while pine seed 
w^as used To get good distiibution on the 
ground, the seed w^as mixed wnth fiom 
thiee to ten times its bulk in saw^dust The 
seeding was done while snow^ was on the 
ground, an effective procedure to protect 
the seed fiom the small rodents who aie 
likely otherwise to eat much of it Fust 
season counts show a fairly satisfactory 
germination Foiestry officials pi edict that 
airplane reseeding may piove to be a cheap 
method of quickly restocking the laige 
seveie burns that occui occasionally m the 
United States 

In a 1949 spraying test against the gypsy 
moth made in northeastern states, the spray 
was a concentrated formulation blown out 
in fine droplets It was a coopeiative ex- 
periment, with entomologists of the U S 
Department of Agriculture woiking with 
local state officials 

The economy and effectiveness of this 
newly developed method of control, gov- 
ernment agents said, offer the best hope 
for practical control of several forest pests 
A principal advantage is the ability to 
cover a great area within the short season 
during which the insecticide is effective 
against some stage of the particular insect 
pest. The quantity applied in forest pro- 
tection, sometimes as little as two quarts 
to the acre, has relatively little effect on 
other life in the area, birds, fishes, and 
beneficial m.sects, government entomolo- 
gists assert 
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AERONAUTICS 

Turbo-Jets Will Fly 
500 Miles Per Hour 

>• TRANSPORT planes of 1955 will be 
pow^eied by four turbo-prop engines, will 
carry from 50 to 58 passengers on flights 
from 830 to 3,500 miles, will fly at 35,000- 
foot altitudes, and will travel at some 
500 miles an hour, it was predicted at 
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the meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engmeeis in Los Angeles, Calif 

Instead of tui bo-props, turbo-jets may 
be used The tin bo-pi op uses a gas tur- 
bine to give one-way lotation to a shaft 
to which conventional bladed piopellers 
aie attached The tuibo-}et is the jet-pio- 
pulbion engine Pait of the high-piessuie 
gases generated aie used in a tuibine to 
pow'Ci the compicssoi wduch piovidts an 
foi combustion 

The present lecipiocaung engine may 
be outmoded by 1955, the tuibo-piopellci 
engine well ad\anced, and the tuibo-jcL 
coming into its own, the engmeeis weie 
told by Donald S Joidan of Piatt and 
Whitney, East Flaitforcl, Conn He pre- 
dicted that tui bo-jet engines might be 
laiger and quite diffeient from those now 
in use 

Transpoits of 1955 will have to opeiatc 
fiom local aupoits as well as fiom majoi 
an teimmals to build up \olume business, 
according to Cailos Wood, Douglas Aii- 
ciaft Co, Santa Monica, Calif Then ev 
ueme lange needs to be about 3,500 miles, 
the distance from Ameiica to Euiope 
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MEDICINE 

Radar Device Helps 
Detect Gallstones 

^ SURGEONS m the futuic will be able 
to use a ladar device to detect and locate 
gallstones, bullets, shell fiagments, hits of 
glass or wooden splinters in the body if a 
technique developed at the Naval Medical 
Research Institute, Washington, D C , 
proves as successful m practice as it has 
in the laboiatory 

By this technique, ultiasonic energy 
(high fiequency sound waves), generated 
by a quartz ciystal, are tiansmitted into 
the body tissue from the instrument in di- 
rect contact with the skin Reflections of 
these waves occur from the bones, and 
from any foreign substance that possesses 
diffeient acoustical piopeities from the sur- 
lounding tissues Thus, a gallstone, a shell 
fragment, a bullet, a piece of glass or a 
wooden splinter will reflect a portion of 
the energy that strikes it The reflected 
waves are tiansformed into electrical 
pulses, which are then amplified and dis- 
played on a cathode ray oscillograph screen 

In this way a foreign body which may 
or may not be visible by X-ray, appears 
on the screen as an “echo,’^ in much tlie 
same manner as a plane m the sky ap- 
peals on a radar screen The distance of 
the echo from the initial pulse gives the 
depth of the foieign body in the tissues 

The method was developed by Di 
Geoige D Ludwig of the Naval Medical 
Reseaich Institute m collaboi ation with 
tlie Harrison department of lesearch suig- 
eiy at the University of Pennsylvania 
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AERONAUTICS 

Stresses in Jet-Powered 
Speedy Planes Studied 

^ THE iciiifiL sticsscs m an planes le- 
sulting iiom the use of poweiful, high- 
speed jct-engines aie lesponsible foi moie 
intensive investigations now undeiway to 
deteimme whclhei mihuuy planes aie 
stiong enough to withsLand them The 
study IS speai-hcaded at the Wiight-Pat- 
teison laboi atones of the U S Aii Force, 
Dayton, Ohio, but the nation’s best aii- 
ciaft clesigncis will help 

Just stalled is an investigation into the 
stiucLuial flight loads, chaiactci istics and 
limits oL two modem jet fightcis, the F-80 
and die F-84 The pmgiam is planned to 
include two hoinhcis, Uie jet-powcied 
B-45 and the iccipiocating-cnginic-poweied 
11-50, A contiaei has been awaidcd the 
Cui tiss-WiigliL Ooipoiatioii, Columbus, 
Ohio, to insiall incasuimg devices with 
which to oblain coiiuol suilace loads and 
i{.laled tune liisUnics ol suiface position 
and an plane altitude 

Moie than 30 channels of infoimation 
will he collected on an automatic lecoidmg 
oscillogiapli, Cui tiss-Wi iglu officials said 
They will sliow complete contiol position, 
stiams, ail speed, angle of attack, tempeia- 
Luie and othci faclois affecting the aii- 
planc’s flight 
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ENGINEERING 

Possible Future Lighting 
System Uses Plastics 

>■ LUMINOUS ceilings, made of plastic 
through which glardess light comes, may 
be the lighting system of the futuie 

Mounting many lamps behind a trans- 
lucent plastic is the most completely ade- 
quate way of lighting a room, a special 
committee on lighting at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology leporled in Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Luminous ceilings aie made by hanging 
fluoiescent lamps from a ceiling that has 
been painted white About a foot below 
the lights, covering the whole ceiling, is 
a thin sheet of plastic that allows the light 
to gleam thiough 

Another suggested way of achieving the 
same lighting efTcci is to use special over- 
head light hxUues These aie two half- 
cylindeis, an uj^pei one of tiansparent 
plastic and a lower one oi diffusing plastic 
When looking up at a ceiling thus lighted, 
both the lamps and the ceiling itself ap- 
pear to have the same biightness 
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GEOLOGY 

Prospecting from Air 
100 Times Cheaper 

^ MODERN mineial piospccting is 500 
times fastei and 100 times chcapci than 
It was betoie the wai The “astounding 
, developments” that make this possible 
spring horn Woild Wai II, just as the two 
earliei chapteis m piospecting histoiy 
weie pieceded by gieat wars 

World Wai II produced impiovemcnts 
in geologic mstiuments and planes suitable 
foi cai lying them In three hours such 
a specially-equipped plane can suivey 450 
miles of ten am A team of men on the 
giound would have to put m a full day 
to suivey about a mile 

These statements weie made by Di 
Hans Lundbeig, piesident of Lundbcig 
Exploiations of Toionto, befoie geologists 
assembled to celebiatc the seventy hlth 
anmveisaiy of the Coloiado School of 
Mines 111 Golden, Colo 

Because “it has now become possible to 
realize the piospcctoi’s dtcam oi geophysi- 
cal exploration horn the an,” Di Lund- 
berg said, “geologists will be able to dis- 
covei the mincial possibilities of the huge 
unexploicd areas of the eaith.” 

Amencan prospecting, Di Lundbcig de- 
clared, falls into thiee distinct penods, eacli 
with Its own methods, and each “preceded 
by a Great War” The wais referied to 
aie the Civil War and the two Woild 
Wars 

By combining aviation and electronics the 
piesent stiikmg savings in time and money 
have been accomplished, he said The post- 
Civil War period was a pick-and-shovel 
era, piospectors wcie mostly wandering 
Civil War veteiaiis, and discoveiies were 
mostly luck Some experienced piospectors 
in time “developed an ore-finding sense,” 
Dr Lundberg said, but this random skill 
did not become organized into a science 
until after the fiist World War. 

In this second phase scientific prospecting 
came of age Sensitive instruments for 
measuring gravitational and magnetic pull 
and electrical impulses were developed 
The necessity for moving this equipment 
from place to place on the giound was 
time-consuming and costly Moreover, 
ground readings must be taken at intervals 
of 50 feet oi so, whereas aii surveys give 
continuous measuiements 
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AERONAUTICS 

On Again, Off Again 
Will De-Ice Planes 

^ INTERMITTENT heating is moie effi- 
cient than continuous heating for de-icing 


ail plane suifaces such as wings and pio- 
pclleis under extremely heavy icing con- 
ditions 

So savs Di Myion Tubus of the Um- 
vcisity of Califoinia at Los Angeles de- 
paitment of engmeeimg 

Although intcimittent heating has been 
used foi some time m the de-icing of 
pinpdlci blades, heavier and moic costly 
coiitmiious heating devices aie used loi 
deicing the othci plane suifaces 

Di Tubus* studies at UCLA show 
that m mteimuient heating the foimation 
of ICC libeialcs heat which can be ulilizcd 
Contmuouslv-hcatcd sui faces aie con- 
stantly above fieezing and thus aie not 
able to take advantage of the heal libei- 
aled by the fusion of ice 

Intel mitieni heating, theiefoie, is 
tlici modynaniically moie efficient for all 
phases of de-icing in addition to icquiiing 
lightei equipmciu than continuous heating 
devices 

Othei lesuUs of the lescaich sliow that 
lvu>thiids of the eneigy fiom healcis 
used Id de-icc piopellcis is wasted in the 
blade lathei than being used to melt ice 
The siudy indicated that placing the heat- 
us msulc the blade may lesult in moic 
elTccUve ice piotcciion than placing them 
outside. 

The icseaicli was done wuli the aid of 
UCLA’s new Thcimal Analy/ci, a de 
vice which piotluccs an clcducal cncuit 
analogous to ihcimal conditions of the 
plane suifaces 
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METALLURGY 

Aluminum Scrap Yields 
Pure Aluminum 

^ ALUMINUM sciap containing silicon 
and iron can be made to yield us alumi- 
num by a new U S Buieau of Mines piocess 
which involves dissolving 

The aluminum is dissolved in molten 
zinc and die zinc is then distilled fiom 
the aluminum Both laboratoiy and pilot- 
plant distillation tests have been made 

To obtain pure aluminum by direct re- 
duction of clay or siliceous bauxite m an 
electric furnace requires a practical, in- 
expensive method foi refining aluminum- 
silicon alloy. 

Most pure aluminum today is produced 
commercially by an electrolytic process, not 
by diiect smelting of siliceous aluminum 
ores 

Containing information on tests made, a 
Bui eau repoi t covers the production of 
crude aluminum by caibothermic reduc- 
tion, multi-stage i eduction, and data on 
die boiling points of zinc-alu minimi al- 
loys Copies may be obtained free fiom 
the Bureau of Mines, Pittsbuigh, Pa. 

The title is “Recovery of Aluminum from 
Ciude Alunimum-Silicon Alloy by Extrac- 
tion with Molten Zinc” 
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BIOLOGY 

“Osmotic Shocks” Burst 
Viruses, Leave Ghosts 

^ A NEW kind ot killing agent, “osmotic 
shock,” was reported by Dr Thomas F 
Aiideison of the Univeisity of Pennsyl- 
vania at the meciing m Washington, D C, 
of the Election Miuoscopc Society of 
Amei ica 

The victims of osmotic shock aic spe- 
cial kinds of vuiises which piey on bac- 
teiia These \iiiises which attack some 
gcims that attack man weie foimerly 
called bacLenophages As scientists have 
learned moie about them, that name has 
been discaided The ones whose osmotic 
shock destiuelion was levcaled by elec- 
tion micioscope picLuies aie called T2, T4, 
and T6 

The shock comes when the sodium 
chloiide, 01 salt, solution the vuuses have 
been living in is lapidly diluted with watei 
01 with solutions of ethylene glycol, gly- 
cine, glyceiol, and eithei of the two siigais, 
gliieosc 01 siiciosc After the osmotic shock 
of this lapid dilution, viius “ghosts,” empty 
head niemhianes with tails attached, aie 
left The mcmbiancs aie the outside en- 
velope of the vuus, like the skm of a man 

“Piesumably,” Di Andcison said, “the 
vuus heads swell when the osmotic pres- 
suie IS suddenly i educed, and actually buist 
if the 1 eduction is sulTicicntly large and 
sudtlcn ” 

I1ic small, odd-numbeied viuiscs, Tl, 
T3, and T7, weie not alTectcd by the 
osmotic shock Election micioscope pic- 
tiiics of these show that they do not have 
inemhi ancs 
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CHEMISTRY-INDUSTRY 

“Armalon” Is Used for 
Truck Seat Upholstery 

^ A TOUGH, stiong and pliable plastic- 
covered fabnc, fiist being applied to truck 
seat upholsteiy, has been developed by 
Du Pont by chemical changes in the 
ethylene chemical compounds such as are 
now coming into the synthetic resm field 

Fundamentally made from coal or petro- 
leum, the new material, whose exact na- 
ture IS still secret, has been tiade-named 
“Aimalon” ethylemc plastic. 

Brawny truck diivers bounced by rough 
roads break the springs of the cushions 
they sit on before the new fabnc wears 
through, It is claimed The new plastic 
will not stiffen in use because it needs 
no plasticizer oi softener in its manu- 
facture It gets along with sponge lubbei, 
not affecting it or being affected by the 
anti-oxidant additions Seven-year tests 
show that It can stand all sorts of weather. 

First available for trucks, il will later 
be offeied for other purposes. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Awards Await Winners 


The Ninth Annual Talent Search will be climaxed 
by the awarding of scholarships to the forty winners for 
further development of their science talent. 


By MARGARET E. PATTERSON 

^ A BOY or girl in the senior class of the 
high school near you may be a future Ein- 
stein or Curie 

Those neighborhood kids you have 
watched grow up with their model air- 
planes, experimental animals, homemade 
telescopes, whining electronic gadgets and 
chemical conglomerations may be the ones 
who will be changing oui world of the 
future 

A great search for youngsters with in- 
ventive flare and creative genius m science 
IS now on. 

Finding Scientists 

You can help find these scientists of to- 
morrow by telling the talented boys and 
girls you know that scholarships for fui ther 
training m science are waiting foi them 

Like hundreds of others before them they 
may be nationally recognized and speeded 
along to scientific pioductiveness by win- 
ning in the Science Talent Search for the 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships, con- 
ducted annually by Science Clubs of Ame’*- 
ica, administered by Science Service 

A total of 320 young scientists have been 
discovered through this search since 1942 
These winners, along with 2,080 named 
as honorable mentions, are now enthusi- 
astically pushing back science fiontiers 

Youthful Scientists 

Do high school seniors seem too young to 
be taken seriously as scientists? During the 
eight years of the Science Talent Search the 
records, made by the young scientists 
named for honors, have convinced scien- 
tists and the public m general that a high 
school senior with a talent for science is a 
rare and very valuable individual 

As a sample of their accomplishments 
let’s look at the records of eight typical 
winners, only a few months or a few yeais 
removed from their high school gradua- 
tion. 

H S Graduate 1949 — During three sum- 
mer vacations a high school boy roamed on 
foot and by boat studying and collecting 
mollusks (clams, snails, etc ) on a tiny 
island off the Atlantic coast When he 
wrote the results of his diligent explora- 
tions he had raised the number of known 
species on the island from 46 to 120 His 
careful analysis of the mollusks that once 
lived on that island and tliose that do now 
IS so highly respected by authorities in the 


field that the work is being published by 
a large eastern university The l7-year-old 
boy, Dwight Tayloi, is now a freshman at 
the University of Michigan, continuing his 
study of paleontology 

H S Graduate 1948 — ^Making organic 
chemicals combine may be dangerous be- 
cause of the constant threat that the le- 
agents used can explode A high school 
boy, whose hobby has been chemistry since 
he came to the U S A from Hungary as 
a child, was intrigued by this pioblem In 
1948 he announced success in his quest foi 
chemicals to replace the dangeious ones in 
a paper so impoitani it was reported in 
full in two national magazines foi profes- 
sional chemists The 17-yeai-old, Andiew 
Kende, is now a sophomoie at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ma]onng m organic 
chemistry 

H S Graduate 1947 — ^At an age when 
most gills are still playing with dolls, one 
was learning about micioscopic plants and 
animals By the time she was a high school 


senior her knowledge of Drosophila me- 
lanogaster (fruit flies to you) was so ad- 
vanced she was the woiking pailnei of a 
college professor of genetics Today ability 
like heis with micro-techniques assures you 
safety if you aie pi escribed eithei of two 
still laie, new antibiotics All this past 
summei she has painstakingly standardized 
the leactions of bacteiia to chloi omycetm 
and neomycin at the Cold Spimg Harbor 
station of the Cainegie Institution of Wash- 
ington She is Rada Demeiec, 19-year-old 
junior at Swaithmore College, major ing 
in biology and considcung medicine as a 
cai eei 

H S Graduate 1946““Nuclcai physics 
has inteiested one young man as long as 
he has known about science By the time 
he was a high school senioi, he had built 
his own cosmic lay counting apparatus 
and could compaie its icsults favorably with 
that of equipment available commei cially 
for many times the price. 

When he entered the University of Cah- 
foinia at Bei’keley he began to help in the 
Radiation Laboiatoiy on assignments far 
beyond those usually given to a college 
fieshman Now a senior there, he holds 
the position of scnioi lab technician in 
the same laboiatoiy where he has worked 



RESEARCH CHEMIST — Mrs, Joan Kunkel Tanner, M.S,, a winner in the 
1943 Search, is a chemist for Eastman Kodak Company, Here she works with 
high-vacuum apparatus to remove solvents from gelatin solutions in her 
research to improve photographic film. 
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COMET DISCOVERY— The Har^ 
yard team which discovered the Bap- 
pu-Bok-N ewkirk Comet examine the 
photographic plate of the new comet. 
They are Vainu Bappu (standing 
left), graduate student from India, 
Gordon Newkirk (standing right), 
21-year-old college senior, 1946 win- 
ner, and Dr, Bart Bok, associate dU 
rector of the Observatory, 

off hours and summers foi his whole col- 
lege career 

The woik David Cudaback does foi an 
Atomic Energy Commission pio^cct is on 
the classified list so we can only guess «il 
the seriousness of il 

H S Graduate 1945 — On July 1, 1949, 
the USS Norton Sound left the West Coast 
bound for six weeks in the Pacific On 
boaid, a party of scientists, jointly spoii- 
soied by Pimceton University and the Of- 
fice of Naval Reseaich, was seeking in- 
formation about cosmic lays m older to 
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parts, etc Innumerable uses for these con- 
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shed fuithei light on nucleai burst pioc- 
esses Among them was Kirby Dwight, 
Jr, 21 -year-old graduate physicist fiom 
Princeton, getting his first taste of in-the- 
field atomic research, and helping to find 
one more key to the iiddle of atomic powei 

H S Graduate 1944 — Graduating from 
high school at 14 is looked upon with some 
wondei but when a boy does that and also 
wins one of the big scholai ships in a na- 
tional competition foi young scientists the 
wonder grows 

An Alabama boy m 1944 had done such 
advanced woik with thioplastics that even 
the judges of the Science Talent Search 
weie amazed He went on at his rapid 
stiide to giaduate at 17 fiom Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and to accept a 
job with DuPont 

By going to school at night, he earned a 
masters degiee at 18 tiom the University 
of Delawaie Then getting a leave of ab- 
sence fiom his job he eni oiled at Caltech. 
In August, 1949, at 20 he is Di Rodman 
Jenkins, PhD in chemical engineering, 
to piovc that pioniise at 14 can be a le- 
ality at 20 

H S, Giaduate 1943 — Mathematics is 
basic to all sciences and often is so basic 
to new discoveries that it must be kept se- 
cict. This IS title of piojccts like one being 
done foi the Oflice of Naval Rescaich at 
Cornell Univcisity Woiking on it is Dr. 
Munay Rosenblatt, 23-yeai-old PhD in 
mathematics fiom Coincll 

H S Giaduate 1942— At the Lewis Flight 
Piopulsion Laboiatory of the National Ad- 
visoiy Committee for Aeionaiitics m Cleve- 
land, Ohio, fuels adequate for jet planes 
must be perfected. Selecting, synthesizing 
and testing new and better hydiocarbons 
IS the job of men like Dr Wolf Kaio, 25- 
year-old PhD fiom Cornell University 
Since his aiiival from Geimany shoitly 
befoie Woild War II, he has nevei deviated 
fi om his goal of becoming an organic 
chemist. 

New Search Begins 

The Ninth Annual Science Talent Search, 
now on, will locate other young scientists 
like these spotted during the past eight 
years 

The 15,000 boys and girls expected to 
enter the competition this year have been 
busy with practical expeiience in science 
dm mg their vacations and aie now back 
at then high school studies Seniors in pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools will re- 
port on the results of their investigations 
and experiments in a 1,000-word essay on 
“My Scientific Project,” one of the require- 
ments of the Science Talent Search which 
ends Dec. 27, 1949 

The 40 chosen as winners will be an- 
nounced early in 1950 and will be invited 
to the five-day all-expenses paid Science 
Talent Institute in Washington, D C, in 
March Here one boy or girl will be selected 
to receive a Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarship of $2,800, one of $2,000 will 
go to the runner-up Other trip winners 


will receive scholai ships ranging from $100 
to $400, all made available through the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation 

In 15 states where State Science Talent 
Seal dies have been set up to run concur- 
rently with the national competition, the 
fortunate entiants will have a double chance 
of placing in the national or state contest 
and are thus assuied of additional oppor- 
tunity foi college educations 

Successful Experiment 

The Search was stalled as an expeument 
by Science Seivice and the Westinghouse 
Elect] ic Corpoiation to provide an adequate 
supply of piomising young scientists foi 
the continuing development of Ameiican 
science 

The experiment has indicated cleaily that 
talented young scientists can be located by 
the time they aie high school seniors Schol- 
ai ships and lecommendations have made it 
possible foi hundieds of boys and girls, who 
might not otheiwise have had the incen- 
tive 01 financial assistance, to continue then 
education m science ancl to develop fui- 
thei then laie gifts of science talent. 

With this countiy thiust mote and moie 
into a position of woild leadeiship in sci- 
ence this successful expeimieiu is of even 
gi cater value to the strength and secuiity 
of the United States than when u was oiigi- 
nally planned. 

Young Scientists Everywhere 

Size of school and its gcogiaphical loca- 
tion seem to have veiy little to do with win- 
ning in the Science Talent Search Piomis- 
ing young scientists appear to be almost 
eveiy where in the U S 

Winners receive handsome bionze plaques 
to present to their schools Foity pioud 
high school seniois will be giving them to 
their schools next spang at commencement 
time. Peihaps that high school near you 
will be getting one foi the Hist time oi 
adding a new one to Us collection. They 
will signify 40 moic boys and guls launched 
on caieers of service iliiotigh science 

Complete details of the Ninth Annual 
Science Talent Seaich may be obtained by 
writing to Science Clubs of Ameuca, 1719 
N St, N. W, Washington 6, D. C 
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GENETICS TEACHING AIDS 

PTC TASTER TEST Last year over 20,000 
people got acquainted with Mendel’s Heredity 
via the P T O (phenyl-thlo-carbamide) taster 
test A fascinating demonstration of 

heiedlty, Sample 10c Fifty leaflets, $1 00 
SOVIET GENETICS What the masters of the 
Kremlin are doing to Biology In the USSR 
With cover, BOc Without cover, 26c 
now HEREDITY BUILDS OUR LIVES* A 64- 
page booklet offering an Informal introduction 
to heredity and environment Illustrated 75c 
per copy 

THE JOURNAL OP HEREDITY A monthly, 
illustrated magazine, devoted to the promotion 
of the laws of heredity and their application 
to the improvement of plants animals and 
human beings $5 OO per year 
Send for list of charts and chromosome maps 

American Genetic Association 

1667 M Street, NW 
Washington 5, D C 
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MEDICINE 

Hormones Aid Arthritics 


^HOPE for chemical conquest of ar- 
thritis and related diseases grows from 
encouraging results of a trial of three non- 
scarce hormone chemicals in treatment 
of the disease 

The chemicals used are male and female 
hounones oi derivatives of these Then 
names are testosterone propionate, estradiol 
esteis, and pregnenolone They belong to 
a class of chemicals known as steroids 
Steroid chemicals are also believed to be a 
possible starting souice for cortisone, the 
adrenal coitical hormone which scientists 
at the Mayo Clinic discovered was effective 
m relieving arthritis pain and disability 
Cortisone at present is synthesized from 
ox bile acids by a complicated process and 
is still very scarce 

The thiee sex hormone chemicals were 
given for fiom four to 12 weeks to 90 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis Of 
these, 81 “went into a remission,” that is, 
were free of pain, spelling and morning 
stiffness and had a noinial appetite and 
a sense of well-being 

These results are lepoited by Drs Wil- 
liam K Ishmael, Aithur A Hellbaum, 
John F Kuhn and Miss Marv Duffy of the 


McBride Clinic and the Univeisity of 
Oklahoma School of Medicine m the 
Oklahoma St\te Medical Journal 
Although the results are better than 
with any treatment previously used by the 
doctors, who have not yet used large doses 
of cortisone, they warn that the results 
and length of obseivation time “do not 
waiiant at piesent the use of these sub- 
stances as a ‘treatment’ or a ‘cuie’ ” 

They caution fuithei that these chemi- 
cals are “potentially dangeious when given 
ovei a long period of time” The value 
of the chemicals, in their opinion, is two- 
fold 1 Since they aie in plentiful supply 
and not too costly, they may piovide a 
stop-gap treatment 2 They may provide 
another clue to development of a real chemi- 
cal remedy or cure for aithiitis 
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CHEMISTRY 

Heat, Oxygen Blamed for 
Color Fading of Juices 

> HEAT and oxygen aie the real culputs 
causing the fading of stored fruit juices, 


DETECT URANIUM* 

The “SNIFFER” 

Fomous Geiger-Mueller Counter 



LOCATES RADIOACTIVE ORES 

Rushed to you /^complete* 

ready to pp prepaid 

A precision Geiger-Mireller counter made 
by the leading manufacturer of nuclear 
instruments for government and univer- 
sity laboratories Weighs approx 

2 lbs , Extremely sensitive, yet 

rugged . Very loud signals . . 
Operates on two flashlight cells . 
Anyone can operate the “SNIFFER” 
Widely used by geologists, amateur 
prospectors, large mining companies, 
and County, State and U S govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mail Orders 

Promptly Filled From Stock 

^ The RADIAC Co. 

Dept GM-1 

489 5th Ava. 
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New Electro-Chemo^raph 
^ives fast precise analyses 



Designed for rapid, accuiate polaro- 
graphic analysis, the new L&N Type E 
Electro-Chemograph features one piece 
console design incorporating a built in 
Speedomax Recorder The instrument 
automatically plots diffusion current as 
a function of voltage and is convenient 
for both research and industrial process 
control laboratories 

Further information is available in 
Polder EM9-90(1) Write to Leeds and 
Noithrup Co , 4977 Stenton Ave , Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa 



LEEDS a NORTHRUP COMPANV, (977 STEriTON AVE , PHILA PA 


J LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


MtuuniNc msTnuMchTft TKLCHcrc'rt automatic coNtiioi& huttputiho runNAcc* 
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although the blame is often put on light 
Cool storage protects the color of fiuit 
juice far better than daik storage, scien- 
tists at the Massachusetts Agiicultural Ex- 
periment Station have repoited 

Grape, tomato, cheriy, cunanq rasp- 
berry, sliawbeiiy and blucbeuy juices were 
studied foi coloi changes aftci six months’ 
storage Those with naliually high color 
sufEeied the most, chciiy, giape and tomato 
juices being the most stable 
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On This Week’s Cover 

^ THE new supeisomc jci figliLer, the 
Vickers Supeimaiine 510, which was shown 
at the Biilish Anciaft ConsUuctors Dis- 
play, Farnsboi ough, England, is claimed to 
be capable of reaching a speed fastci than 
sound The Royal An Foi ce is to be equip- 
ped wicli this an Cl aft which is still on the 
secret list 
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DOES 

Loss of 
Hearing 
Rob You 

of Success and Happiness? 

Here’s new hope for the hard of hearing 
Thousands have discovered that a Beltone 
Hearing Aid restores them to normal busi- 
ness and social life . . . helps them hear 
clearly again without strain The tiny one- 
unit Beltone is so easy to wear. No sepa- 
rate battery pack No dangling battery 
wires Unsurpassed for power and clarity. 

No Button in the Ear 

Hide your deafness with the new Beltone 
Phantomold People won't notice you 
wear a hearing aid. Mail 
coupon today for FREE 
booklet that tells all the 
amazing facts. 

One-Unit Hearing ^ 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept SNL 10-15 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, 111 
Please send me in a plain wrapper, without 
obligation, your FREE booklet that tells 
how to overcome a hearing loss and enjoy 
new success and happiness 

Name 

Address 

Town State 






Man-O-Manf More Red Hot Bargains That'll Knock Your Hat in the Creekll 

YOUR CHANCE TO OWN ARMY’S 6x30 BINOCULARS 

COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— METAL PARTS ONLY— Model M13A1, 6x30 
Model M13A1, 6x30 Binoculars (waterproof Binoculars No optics Same Metal Paits as 
model) Everytning you need— ready for as- desciibed for stock #830-Q 
sembly When finished will look like a regu- Stock #832-Q— 6x30 Metal Parts 
lar factory Job costing $102 to $120 The $25 00 Postpaid 

Optics are new, In perfect or near-perfect OPTICS FOR 6x30 BINOCULARS— (No Metal 
condition Have new low reflection coating parts) Perfect and low reflection coated 
Metal Parts are new and perfect All com- jRtSftO 

pletely finished Complete assembly Instruc- 

t/ivnq In rinded Optics and Metal Parts Are Available for 

sS #830-Q $40 00 Postpaid Monoculars (V 2 a Binocular) Write for Bul- 

plus $8 00 tax — Total $48 00 letin Q 


If you buy both Binocular Optics and 
I Binocular Metal Parts, add 20% Federal 1 
Excise Tax to your remittance I 

PLASTIC HOBBYISTS’ — Your chance to get a 
large, heavy piece of super, optical quality Plexi- 
glas, approx thick, 7-W' long. 6-Mi" wide 

weight, 4 lbs 1 Actually a U S Army 
Plexiglas Poiiscope containing at least $7 00 worth 
of Plexiglas 

Stock #727-a 00 each Postpaid 

« ot more units . $2 75 each Postpaid 

13 or more units ^2 25 each Postpaid 

THICK FIRST SURFACE MIRROR— Aluminized! 
Low Reflection Coated I Sl/c i-lJ/lO" x J-3/iG"— 
D/16" thick Excellent substltuto for large Right 
Angle Pi Ism 

Stock #563-Q , . $3 50 Postpaid 





" otaor Photogi'op^’®*'*^ Optical Hobbyists/ Have Fun . . . Save Real Money! 

BUILD YOUR OYYR PROJECTORS, ENLARCERS, VIEWERS 

SPOTLIGHTS, COPYING CAMERAS, C0NDENSERS...Even Microscopes and Telescopes 


Special Offers 

SIMPLE LEHS KITS 

I CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Microphot^raphy, lor 
I Camera,'” Kodachrome View^i viewer ground 

I Finder for 35 mm cameras, Stereoscop^^^ 

Kr ufe. if »me& TELESCOPES, 

I low power Microscopes, etc postpaid 

I !Sls? =.rS 

lengths . s 5 00 Postpaid 

Stock #5-Q — 4B Lenses • • * • \q 00 Postpaid 

Stock book— ’TUN WITH CHIPPED 

above only ?1 0» Postpaid 


KCUNIED FEOJECllNG IINS SYSIEM 

91 44 mm Uust right for 36 »“ J| 
ylf F19 Outside dla of mount at one end 60 mm Length or 

if S^oT^^4oS“q 4 . $3 0orostpaw 

W THREADED OUTSIDE MOUNT FOB FOCUSING ABOVE 

IF stock if715-Q , . SYSTEM Postpaid 

g SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS— Consist of all unmounted lenses 
I you need to make the following size projectors ^ 

' . . -H/iS 

8®*®mh%od&hrobS PROJECrmG 

of a mounted projecting lens, heat absorbing glass, 2 conden- 

s'iSfk‘';£Sl5.«, ,4 86 F«t,.ia 




Easy as Rolling Off a Log! 

We Furnish Plain, Fully Diagramed 
Instructions Any Child Can FoUowl 


.MOUITEB UASTIGMRT LEHSEC 

Use for Projectors, Enlargers, copying Cameras Complete with 
Shutter and Dlaphiagm Value about $20. Those were made for 
a speclflc camera, but had longer or shorter focal length than 
could be used, and then the camera was dlscontimied An 
excellent buy WE WILL INCLUDE FREE ILLUSTRATE 
BOOKLET on HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 

^ Stock #8004-Q— Speed f/7 7. focal length approx^^ 127 ^ mms 
Suitable for pictures, negatives, positives up to 3v^x4l4" 



$7.50 Postpaid 


MOUNTED PROJECTION LENS— Speed P/1 9 
PL 16 mm $22 00 value for $7 60 Low Reflection 
Coated Used on 8 or 10 mm Movie Pi ejectors , 
or to make a Desk Vlowei or Edltoi foi 16 

mm Micro-fllm Reader foi Contoin Projectoi 

for very small Items 

Stock #4045-Q $7 50 Postpaid 



CONDENSING LENSES 

stock #i» 61 -Q— 6Va" dia. 


BUY withCONFlDENCE 
ORDER by STOCK HUMBER ' 


LENS CLEANING TISSUE 
— 1st quality, sheet size ll’' 

X iWf Made to govt specs 
Free of abrasives High wet 
' strength ^ ^ 

I Stock *721-0-600 Sheete 
' $1.00 Postpaid ^ 




Stock #1001-0— 6V2'' dla , D'' PL 
Stock #1080-Q— 5" dla . 7" P L 
Stock #1084-Q— 2V2" dia , 4" P L 
Stock S1077-Q— 2 3/8" dla, 3" PL 
Stock #1019-Q— 6" dla, 10" PL , 
Stock #1062-Q— 6" dla. r 5'L- 
Stock #1086-Q— 1 11/16'' dla, 3" PL 
Stock #1103-Q— 20/32" dla , V2" F L 
We ha^ a Limited Quantity of 
Condensing Lenses — seconds — 
ranging from to , 

dla with various focal lengths, > 

Send for Pree Bulletin— Q ^ 

CONDENSING LENS SET f 
~ 2 Condensing Lenses / ^ 

with dia of 2" U‘ied for / r, 
making 36 mm, piojwtoiv I ^ 

^ Stock it 4034-Q „ , I fiSi 
§ 75o Postpaid \ 


Seconds but suitable lor Enlargers and 
Spotlights ^ ^ , 

9" p L 60 ca Postpaid 

'PL . 1 00 ca Postpaid 

4" p L I 00 ca. Postpaid 

L , 3" P L . . , 1 00 ea Postpaid 

10" PL , , , a 00 ea Postpaid 

"PL,. . . a 00 ca. Postpaid 1 

Ha , 3" P L 25o ca. Postpaid / 

i , Vz'" F D 5O0 ea. Postpaid A 
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BOTANY 


NATURE 
RAM BUNGS 




^ THE first leaf falls Another follows 
Then a third Soon the leaves are falling 
in twos, threes, by the dozen, by the score 

They come soaring down in dancing 
zigzag flight When the wind blows they 
fall faster, and skip along the ground 

A falling leaf brushes the face of a man 
and a sharp sadness grips his heart The 
man feels, not a brown leaf, but portents of 
his own mortality The falling, skipping, 
dancing leaves do not fill him with frolic- 
some gladness They set him to brooding 

For the man the falling leaves are an 
ending They are an ending not alone of 
summer and warm sun, of the season of 
quick vitality They portend a larger end- 
ing, of a year, of a hope, of some aspira- 
tion perhaps that has gone another twelve- 
month unfulfilled. 

The man whom fall makes sad is surely 
a poet But the man who thinks of autumn 
as a termination, with equal certainty is 
no naturalist 

Autumn is not an end point, but a need- 
ful natural turning point It is the season 
of fruition and of preparation It is a time for 
garnering all the lush and lavish products 
of the growing season And it is a time 
when Nature, like a provident housewife, 
begins to set her house in order for the 
winter that lies ahead, and for the spring 
that lies beyond A man seeing the leaves 
fall would be wise to prepare for the winter 
as well 


Settsatfcnal Neuifl 


PLASTIC TILES, PLAQUES 
with INTAGLIO designs 


Internal Corving Effects 
Easy to Mold ond Finish 

NOW — at home, without special 
tools, make exquisite multi-color tiles 
and plaques, like internal carving but In a fraction of the 
time, and without the skill or work! It's easy with NEW, 
IMPROVED CASTOLITE, the liquid plastic Easy 

pouring, quick-setting Make hundreds of other things 
embed real flowers, coins, medals Make low-cost dupli- 
cates of expensive jewelry, novel paper weights, 
art objects, etc Easy instructions show how 
Make and sell at big profit Send only 25c for 
picture-packed manual Limited copies Rush! 

THE CASTOLITE CO^ Dept L-34 Woodstock, ill 



Green leaves aie as vulaeiable to fiost 
bite as ears of corn and man A man, 
pel haps preoccupied m philosophizing 
grandly on doleful misty matteis, might 
scoff at talk of eai muffs and think it pie- 
mature But a tiee, which has no cozy 
fire to scurry to when the au gets nippy, 
takes its measures early 
When the nights start to giow longei 
and chillier, the tree loses no time All the 
liquid foodstuffs begin to diain out of the 
leaves, back into the limbs and trunk The 
sugar, starch and protein that make the 
green leaf such a tasty tidbit to browsing 
animals are put into wintei stoiage 

Then a chemical trasfoimation takes place 
in the leaf. The green matter, the all-im- 
portant chloiophyl that performs the mir- 
acle of turning sunlight into plant food, 
breaks down and becomes coloiless At 
this time the other colors, which have 
been m the leaf all the time but dominated 
by the larger amount of gieen, seem to 
burst forth riotously The yellow, the leds 
the purples, which tuin autumn landscapes 
into speechless wonder, are micioscopic bits 
of pigment or dissolved dyes in the cell-sap 
Meanwhile at the base of the stem of the 
leaf a double layer of a corky substance is 
forming Eventually it splits, each half act- 
ing to bind up the open wound caused by 
tlie severing of the leaf fiom the bianch 
The tree is sealed up for wintei The leaf, 
Its usefulness over foi the year, sails free, 
floating, planing, zigzagging downwaids 
The leaf falls, and it biushes the face of a 
man. The man feels, not a brown leaf, 
but a nameless poitent m the autumn of 
his heart 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 

• MAINTENANT • 

Les Livres Francois 


Now you can obtain through Science Service 
the lotest and best scientific books published 
in France. Just order the books listed here 
for your convenience, remitting to the Retail 
Book Department of Science Service, The 
books will be sent you by fast steamer, 
postpaid 

Dix ANs d’Application de la Radioactivite 
Artificielle — ^Pierre Sue (with preface by 
M JoUot Curie) — 264 p $3 50 This work, 
which deals with the many ways m which 
radioisotopes are utilized, is of prime im- 
portance to American researchers who make 
use of this very new tool of science Among 
the applications covered are the use of the 
radioisotope m chemical analysis, use of 
gamma rays in industry and metallurgy — a 
field rich in possibilities — ^use of radioactiv- 
ity m biological research and in the treat- 
ment of cancer and other diseases, and use 
of radioactivity in tests of the efficacy of 
insecticides 

Les Grands Courants de la Pensee Mathe- 
MATiQUE — F LeLionnais — 533 p , $3 50 

This IS an encyclopedic work written to be 
understandable to the layman It covers not 
only logic and mathematics but also physi- 
cal chemistry and biology Forty-five emi- 


nent scientists conliibute to the volume, 
each writing on some bi anch oi mathe- 
matics such as analogy, 1 unction, number, 
infinity, piobability, and space and the intei- 
lelations with 1 elated blanches of science 
such as pedagogy, logic and physics 

Mlcanique Ondula'i oikl DU Photon et 
Theoril Quaniiqui Dis Champs — ^L de 

Bioglic — 208 p , illus , |(j 00 It IS the authoi 
who has developed since 1934 the wave 
mechanics of the photon In this work he 
brings togcthei, eompaics, md amplifies le- 
suks presented in previous publications, 
especially those which distinguish his theory 
from that of Jordan, Flcisenberg and Pauli, 
the quantum theory of the electromagnetic 
field The discussion is clearly presented and 
the author puts very well those questions 
that remain obscure in usuil picsentations 

Lr Polissage Elec i roly iique des Surfaces 
Metalliques et srs Appiigations Tome i 
— Aluminium, Magnesium, Alliages Legers— 
P A Jacquet — ^59 p, illus., $t2 00 It is 
rare that a techmcjue issues from the labora- 
tory to become gcncially knov/n and to have 
developed such a multitude of industrial 
applications as was the case with electrolytic 
polishing Previously, metal structuie had to 
be studied only altei the surface had been 
cleaned by chemical attack or by mechani- 
cal friction Kvc'n then suiface inegulaiities 
weic likely to falsify micioscopic examina- 
tion Elcctiolytic polishing opened up new 
possibilities m miciogiaphy Metallurgists 
and mdustJ lalists will lead ihi*! work with 
great inteiest 
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Courses in 

MAGAZINE WRITING 

Fiction — Non-Fiction 

Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 

T he Mag^azinc InsLltuto, a private school owned 
and opcratol by successful writers and edi- 
tors, offers practical, up-to-dato trainins In story 
and article wrillnff You work In your own homo 
Every asslicnment you send is returned with 
detailed criticism 

EXPERT INSTRUCTION 

An experienced wiiter or edi- 
tor takes you In hand, an- 
swering your questions, help- 
ing you find the type of work 
for which you are naturally 
suited Before long you are 
writing In your own home 
Action stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are 
best suited to do Send for 
FREE CATALOGUE today 

Read Edltoi-ln-Ohief Robert Smith’s best-selling 
“BASEBALL '* At all bookstores 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Dept 331-A, 50 Bockofcllcr Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 

Please send your fiee catalog, without obligation, 
to. 


Name 


Address 


(Inquiries conAdential No salesman will call ) 
( ) Check here If eligible under G I Bill 


VETERANS: 
This course 
approved for 
veteran fl’ 
training. 
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• Books of the Week 


TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept / SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


pRACTURr-i) — Piul B Magnuson and James K 
Stack — Uppmeott, 5th ed , 537 p , illus , 
$7 00 A standard refeience book brought up 
to date m the light o£ ncwei knowledge m 
the field 

Frilndli China — Bailey Wilhs — Sianfofd Urn- 
mstty Pjess, 312 p , illus , ^5 00 The final, 
posthumous book by a noted geologist and 
earthquake specialist It is a sketch o£ the 
author’s two-thousand mile walks through 
the inteiioi of China undti the auspices of 
the Ciincgie Institution Many lovely on-the- 
spot pencil sketches by the autlioi are in- 
cluded 

Inorganic Ciiimistry in Pharmacy — Lloyd M 
Paiks, Paul J Jannke, Loyd E Hams, and 
John E Chiistian — Ltppmeott, 298 p, illus, 
$6 00 A textbook wiitten with emphasis on 
the piepaiation, propcities, testing and uses 
of inoiganic chemicals used m phaimacy and 
medicine 

Life Among inr Donoiis — ^Paul De Kiuif- — 
Hal COM t Biace, 470 p , I4 75 A chronicle of 
the fight by icspoiisible men of medicine 
against human disease 

The Meaning 01 Evoluiion A study of tlu 
Plistory of Life and Its Significance for Mm— 
George Gayloid Simpson — Yale Unmet siiy 



ByllNGUAPHONE 


You learn through natural everyday conver- 
sation . , , with effortless ease and real 
pleasure. First you LISTEN and in an amaz- 
ingly short time you SPEAK, with correct 
accent and the right swing. 

In your own home you can study qlone in 
privacy or have wife and children or friends 
join you in a delightful pastime that is an 
asset in a career, business, profession and 
for cultural enjoyment. 

It will take you only 30 minutes a day to 
master any of 29 important languages the 
linguaphone Way 

SPANISH FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE GERMAN 

ITALIAN RUSSIAN 

or 23 Other languages 
Linguaphone courses were made astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than T50 expert linguists of internationol 
fame Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students. 

•-....send for free BOOK--*--- 
i linguaphone institute, I 

[ 31 RCA Bldg, New York 20, N Y [ 

* Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book ■ 


J I want to learn language 

I Name 

I Address City 


Pi ess, 364 p , I3 75 A biief non-technical 
desciipuon of the rise and fall of the dynasties 
of life The latest in the seiics of Terry lec- 
tures 

The Pre-ellction Polls or 1948 Report to 
the Commiuee on Analysis of Pre-election 
Polls and Forecasts — Fiedenck Mosteller and 
others — Social Science Reseaich Council, 396 
p, illus, papei, 1}2 50, cloth, $300 Based 
on extensive studies of data on the polls and 
the election 

FIuman Patiioiogy — Ilowaicl T Karsner — Lip- 
pimott, 7th ed , 927 p, illus, $1200 The 
most extensive revision this standard refer- 
ence book has had 

S'lunns IN Human Bliiavior — Merle Lawrence 
— Piinceton Univeisity Piess, 181 p, illus, 
paper, $3 50 A laboratory manual in general 
psychology including experiments with which 
the student can learn how his senses 
function and how his picvious cxpeiiciice 
affects his peiception, sometimes causing 
wend illusions Thiough these expeiiments, 
he can leain why men behave as they do 

Taking Your Baby’s Pic iuri — Eminuele 
Siitri — Gtecnbeig, 125 p, illus, 1)2 95. How 
to catch those chaimmg, n.ituial looking 
pictiues that cvciy paicnl wants and how to 
develop and punt them, too 

Till Gnuid Naiions Foui Yeais of Achieve- 
ment— Dcpaitment of Stale— Go/iJ Punting 
Ojjice, 35 p, papci, 15 cents Majoi actions 
liuiing the past ioui ycais summan/ed 

Your Aches: What to do About Them — Doio- 
thy Nyc — Punk ^ Wagnalls, 80 p., illus , 
I2 50 Some suggestions and exercises to aid 
in finding more enjoyment ind less fatigue 
in your cvciyday work and play The authoi 
IS an autlioiity on corrective exercises. 
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AERONAUTICS 

“Buzzing” by Pilots 
Should Be Reported 


> THE United Slates goveinaient wants 
help in spotting leckless au plane pilots 
who “buzz” vaiious objects or engage in 
other hazardous flying stunts. Pzoceduies 
for reporting, in which the public is asked 
to paiticipate, were announced by the Civil 
Aeionautics Administration 
Anyone who observes an airplane buzz- 


CAR BUYERS 


You will get stuck ir you can’t 
\\ spot stolen cars, former taxis, 

\\ wrecks, or don’t know a fair price 
i \\ to pay Read H OW TO B E AN 

I V A\ expert car buyer- 

A W ^ 96 page book packed with 

B \\ expert advice that will save you 

A \\ hundreds of dollars and head- 

i ftches Highly commended by 
VBl *be President of the AAA 

|i 50 PP, COD, $1 70 Buy at 
Macy’s, Stamins, Gimbels, 
Union News, Brentanos, Doubleday, Krochs, Sears 
catalog or direct from 

CUMMINGS CO. ^ youh'che^ 

413 K.y.ton. Stale Bldg. ® ® X " I 

Philadelphia, Pa TO THIS AP 


mg houses, people 01 olhei an craft should 
repoit by telephone to the nearest CAA 
office, and confiim the telephone report 
by a letter to the same office, D W Rent- 
zel, administratoi of CAA, states. All de- 
tails should be given, including particu- 
larly the registration number of the offend- 
ing craft This is displayed on the left half 
of the lower surface of the wing, and on 
the vertical tail suiface 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 


Words in Science — 
BUTTERFLY-MOTH 

^ IT IS not coriect to assume that moths 
aie only those pestifeious insects that devour 
a dress suit between formal paities 
Moths, as well as buLtei flies, can be 
beautiful Heie aie some of the ways to 
tell them apait 

Butteiflies have a club-shaped antenna 
with a knob on the end Only a few raie 
tiopical species of moths have this knob 
The pupae of butteiflies aie not protected 
by cocoons as aie those of some moths 
Butteiflies usually hold then wings up, 
when at icst Moths generally hold them 
flat 01 fold them against the body 
Butteiflies, as a lule, fly only m the day- 
time Most moths aie seen only at night, 
Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 



PHENOMENA, ATOMS 
AND MOLECULES 


IRVING LANGMUIR 

The Philosophical Library deems it a privi- 
lege to announce the forthcoming publica- 
tion of Dr Langmuir's work PHENOMENA, 
ATOMS AND MOLECULES, The eminent 
scholar, winner of the Nobel Prize and one 
of the country's pioneeis in atomic research, 
has set down in this volume many of his 
thoughts, observations and conclusions 

PHENOMENA, ATOMS AND MOLE- 
CULES exists on two levels The first sec- 
tion of the book deals with auch general 
problems as “Science, Common Sense and 
Decency," “Science Legislation," “World 
Control of Atomic Energy " 

The second part of the hook deals wxth 
such technical, scientific problems as “Sur- 
face Chemistry," “Flames of Atomic Hydro- 
gen," “Forces Near the Surfaces of Mole- 
cules," “The Evaporation of Atoms, Ions 
and Electrons from Caesium Films on 
Tungsten," “The Condensation and Evapo- 
ration of Gas Molecules," “Metastable Atoms 
and Electrons Produced by Resonance Radia- 
tion in Neon," etc. 

Among the many interesting, timely phases 
of Dr Langmuir’s observations are those 
concerning the present status and the possi- 
bilities of Soviet Russia's scientific reseaich 

SPIO 00 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

IS E 40th St., Dept 35, New York 16, N Y. 

I (Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance,) 
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For addresses where you can gef more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 487 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ SNOW REMOVER to clean walks will 
chai a 1 6-171 ch path in snow up to 12 inches 
in depth, thi owing the snow as much as 
25 feet to one side It is a two-wheel affaii, 
with ntbbei tties and equipped with a 1 5- 
hoisepowei gasoline engine, and is guided 
by a handlebai jiom the icai 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 

@ WATER SKIS jot walking on watei , 
unlika types which can be used only when 
towed behind a speedboat, ate of usual 
length and width but have increased bulk 
in depth Fins pi event any tendency of the 
ski to go backiaatds in this recently patented 
device, and the thickness of the sJ^i pia- 
vents sideward drift 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 

^ WATER COOLER for office use is a 
combination device which includes within 
its cabinet a spacious food or bottled drink 
storage compartment and three trays of 
ice cubes. The cooled drinking water is 
drawn from a faucet in a recess on one up- 
right edge, the storage compartment is 
opened from the top 

Science News Letter, October 15/ 1949 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT CHAIN SAW, shown 
in the picture, tan be used at the top of 
a pole to cut a 12-inch tr ee limb 15 feet above 



tru heating clement nnulc the tue which 
IS energized bv the household tun art The 
amount of heat created in this newly pat- 
ented device Is low to permit a daw drying 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 

© PHOTO COPY OUTFIT, complete m 
one rnovahlt compartment that occupies the 
office space of an or dinar y wardrobe, pro- 
duces in a jew stconjds exact topics of letters, 
drawings, photos and forms up to legal 
use No spec nil dark ivom is required, the 
unit operate^ in subdued office light 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 

{oj HOSE REPL, that is attached to the 
ude of a building and to which the hose 
IS permanently attached, permits unwind- 
ing as much or little of the hose a<r desired 
Water passes through the unwound pent, 
its leak-proof hose conncctron is reversible 

Science Nows Letter, October 15, 1949 
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the ground This elcetrieally operated de- 
vice, with pole removed, can be used as a 
hand saw A small gasoline engine gen- 
eratot supplies energy, or household cm rent 
can be used 

Science News Letter, October 15, 1949 

^ HEATED SHOE TREE for drying foot- 
wear aftet washing or dyeing uses an elec- 


@ BUILDING MATERIAL of high elas- 
ticity, recently patented, is claimed as a 
superior product for shint^les, wallboards 
and floor covering because it r^egcuns its 
original shape after being distorted by 
pressure It is made of fibrous material 
blended with aluminum soap and a plasti- 
cizer 
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A MEMBERSHIP IS NOW OPEN TO YOU 




Icebergs weighing 500,000 tons are not 
uncommon in the North Atlantic 

Some 3,200 American watch towers are 
maintained to spot forest fires 

Asbestos has been m use some 2,000 years 
in fire-protection. 

North Carolina claims to have moie 
kinds of trees and plants than any other 
state 

Some 25 years ago the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter listed market prices for 
about 1,000 industrial chemicals, at present 
the number is ovei 5,500 

Only a remnant of the fur-bearmg loyal 
chinchilla of Peru is now left, these are 
high up m the Andes where law-breaking 
hunters find difficulty in reaching them. 

The possibility of using carbon black 
to aid ice-bteakvng for navigation on rivers 
and in harbors is under investigation, car- 
bon black on the icc would absorb heat 
from the sun and reduce the rate of ice 
growth^ It IS thought. 


ONCE A MONTH for a year we will 
pack a blue box with scientific fun, 
with mental stimulation, with hours 
of absorption, with future hobbies, 
With knowledge, but specifically we 
will pack the boxes with THINGS 
of science — real objects of science to 
be handled and looked at and owned 
by you And with them, sheets of 
suggested experiments and complete 
explanations of them There are now 
more than ten thousand members 
of the group of friends of science 
who receive one of these exciting 
boxes each month. This unusual serv- 
ice comes one year postpaid for 
$400 Use this coupon to send in 
your membership NOW and uoe mil 
include, free, a Gift Unit as ouf 
thanks for your prompt acceptance* 


of sentence 
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THE WEEKLY SUMMARY 




A SCIENCE SERVICE PUBLICATION 



Now television is flashing visual enter- 
tainment, news, and educational mate- 
rial to millions of people The “inside 
story^’ of its lapid growth is the history 
of some lemarkible tubes Inside these 
tubes, electrons are put to work— to pei- 
foim, foi youi benefit, the miracle of 
long-distance vision, 

The screen of youi direct view television 
receiver is actually the face of a tube— the 
kmescope developed by Br. V, K, Zwory- 
kin and his colleagues of RCA Laboratories 
— on which electrons in motion “paint” pic- 


tures. A tube, too, is the “eye” of RCA's 
supersensitii^e Image Orthicon television 
camera, which can “see” clearly by the 
light of a match. 

And since you asked for big-picture tele- 
vision, they developed projection receivers 
—also a way to “weld” glass and metal, thus 
speeding the production of 16-inch direct- 
viewing tubes at lower cost 

To these basic “firsts,” RCA scientists 
have added advance after advance, 
which are daily bunging television into 
the lives of more and more people. 



How you profit 

Advanced leseaich in television tubes is 
just one way in which RCA Laboratoiies 
woik in your interest Then leadeiship 
m science and engiiioeiing adds value 
beyond price to any product oi service 
of RCA and RCA Victoi 

Examples of the newest: advances in ladiot 
television, and electronics— in action— may 
be seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street, New York Admission ts free 
Radio Corporation of America, Radio City, 
New York 20 
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ASHiONOMY 

New Birth of Earth Theory 

A pancake of gas and dust which rotated around 
the sun is the latest theory of the earth’s origin. The moon 
was probably formed as partner planet to the earth. 


> THREE billion ycais ago thcie was a 
giant cloud of gas and dust lotating aiound 
the sun A few thousand yeais passed and 
a thin pancake was foiined, a gigantic 
ring, in the plane of the piesenl planets 
Whirling eddies of mattci appealed These 
shrank and finally condensed into the 
planets and then satellites 

This IS the latest theoiy of the oiigm of 
the earth and the lest of the planets, ad- 
vanced by Dr Geiaid P Kuipei, duectoi of 
the Yerkes and McDonald Observatoiies of 
the Universities of Chicago and 1 exas 

Di Kuipei’s new theoiy is a modem vei- 
sion of the eaily one put foith in 1755 by 
the Geiman, Immanuel Kant He specu- 
lated that the planets and the sun wcic 
formed from a single rotating gaseous cloud 

The mass of the planets-ioi ming nebula 
around the sun m the Kinpei thco.y was 
about half that of the sun The wliuhng 
eddies became what Di Kuipci calls “pioto- 
planets”, each of which went into the mak- 
ing of Its planet and its satellites 

The ring of Satin n gives an idea of what 
the nebula looked like, smee it is the only 
pait that failed to condense The leason 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

Nobel Peace 

> AWARD of the Nobel Peace Pii/.e to 
Loid Boyd Oii, Scottish nutrition authoi- 
ity, maiks the second time this awaid has 
gone to a scientist 

The pievious awaid of die Peace Prize 
to a scientist came in 1922 when it went 
to Fridtjof Nansen, Noiwcgian Arctic ex- 
plore! Like Loid Boyd On, Nansen had 
turned fiom his scientific woik m the 
field of exploration to pioblems of world 
hunger At the close of Woild War I, 
Nansen diiected iclief work for famine- 
stricken Russia and latei continued to di- 
rect two agricultuial demonstiation estates 
m the formei famine aicas 

“Nansen passpoits” owe thcii name to 
his woik with refugees 

Loid Boyd Orr turned to pioblems of 
world hunger and then effect on world 
peace from the more conventional approach 
of reseaicher in nutrition At Rowett Agri- 
cultural Research Institute in Abeideen, 
Scotland, he organized surveys of the place 
of essential mineials, such as lime, salt, 
iodine and iron, in the diet of animals 
He and his coHaboratois investigated the 
mineral content of the pastures of Britain, 


was that it was loo close to the planet 
The compositions of the planets were de- 
lei mined laigcly by the tempci alui cs of the 
icgions of the cloud fiom which they weic 
foimccl Mercuiy, Venus, and Earth, close 
lo the sun, are dense matcnils which be- 
came solid at fan ly high tempci aiures 
Planets fai fiom the sun, Jupilei, Satuin, 
Uianus and Neptune, aie gases, watci oi 
ice and hydiocaibons 
Solai tides woikcd on the pi oto planets 
and 1 elated them m the same dueetion as 
then motion aiound the sun While the 
satellites of the planets wcic loimmg all 
the planets had nags like Satuin. 

But the moon of the caith is an except 
lion, accoidmg to the Km per theoiy It was 
piobably foimed as ii double plant l as a 
partner to the caith The earth and the 
moon weic foimcd of solid mallei that 
hailed down in a mannei conceived by the 
caihei Chambeihn-Moulton caith oiigni 
hypothesis 11ic oalcjs on the moon tlale 
fiom that tunc, and so does the Aii/ona 
meteoL ciatci, the olhcis on eaith having 
been ciodcd away 

Science Nows Letter, October 22, 1949 


Prize Winner 

pails of Afuea and elsewhere 

While m Afuca, lie made a study, 
famous in scientific niitntion eiicles, of 
two African tubes living side by side but 
lollowing dilTeicnt methods of getting a 
living and conseeiuently clifTcicnt diets One 
tube which tended herds lived chiefly on 
meat, milk and blood The other tribe lived 
chiefly on ceieals, tubers, gieen leaves and 
peas and beans Membets of the fiist tribe 
averaged five inches taller and 23 pounds 
heavier and had much gi eater strength 
than the second tribe In^ the first tribe, 
60% of the children under eight years 
j ated “very good” in health and nutritional 
state, compared to 7% of “very goods” 
in the second tribe And membeis of the 
second tribe had much moie tooth decay, 
softer bones, and moic sickness than the 
fiist 

From this expeiience and further study 
of diets of humaps, who, he used lo say, 
were much worse nourished than their 
animals, he turned to the bioadei pioblem 
of hungei and the food supply in relation 
to world peace 

In a Thanksgiving Day message to Ameiir 


25Q 

cans, he piedicted that the wu. Id food shoii- 
.ige would not end soon (See SNL, Nov 22, 
1947) 

“It will continue foi many yeais,” he 
deelaicd “But it can be oveicome, piovided 
the nations act togethei on a unified plan 
The solutions aie to be found in moic 
piodiictioa and a moic equitable distiibu- 
tioii of food, togethei with a gencial mi- 
piovement ni tlic economic lilc of the 
people ol the whole woild 

“Then and only then may a Thanks- 
giving Day foi the woild be pioclaimed” 
Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 

MEDICINE 

New Technique Aids 
Malaria Medicine Search 

^ HOPE of getting a betlei niedieinc 
against malaiia, one which will attack 
the paiasitcs ol the disease in the eaily 
stages, is advanced thiough a new tech- 
nique developed by Dis I N Dubin, R 
L Laud and V P Diinnou of the Um- 
vcisily of Tennessee 

These scientists have dcvclopul a method 
of getung malaua paiasitcs to grow on 
cluck embiyos so that scientists will be 
able to watch thiough the inieioseopc the 
development ol llic paiasite through all 
the stages of its lile cycle 
Duiiiig jMiL of this cycle aftei a mos- 
quito L)ile has deposited the niahuia para- 
site, 01 getm, in human blood, the paia- 
sUe disappcais. Phnding a medicine that 
will icaeh it duung this ,sLage of Us de- 
velopment IS the next objeei of the Tennes- 
see docto s* Navy-suppoited leseaich 

Science Nows Letler, October 22, 1949 



NOBEL PRIZE WINNER— Lord 
Boyd Orr, Scottish nutrition author- 
ity , has been awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1949 • The second 
scientist to receive this award. Lord 
Orr has made valuable contributions 
to the solution of world hunger prob-* 
lems and their effect on world peace* 
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MEDICINE 

Lung Cavities Healed 


^ SKIN grafts aie being used successfully 
to heal giant cavities ot the lungs of tu- 
berculosis patients at Oiacc Dait Home 
Hospital in Monti eal, Canada 

In this proceduie, developed by Dr Ar- 
thur Martin Vineberg, the cavities aie 
treated by drainage, much as an abscess 
would be Then the cavity is opened fur- 
ther through the drainage opening and its 
walls and “floor” are covered with skin 
grafts 

“Gradually the boundaries of the cavity 
aie lined with skin which grows out to 
meet the skin on the surface of the chest 
wall The cavity thus becomes obliterated, 
leaving a defect m the chest wall,” Dr 
Vineberg states in a report to the Society 
foi Expel imental Biology and Medtcme 

The fiist patient to receive this new 
treatment was a 52-year-old man with fai 
advanced tuberculosis of both lungs He 
had giant cavities at the apex of each lung 
Drainage was established on the left side, 
but the patient’s poor geneial condition 
pi evented fuither collapse therapy to rest 
the lung, the usual treatment m such cases 

Skin grafts were applied on four occa- 
sions, with a 75% take of the giaft on each 
occasion The cavity on the left side grew 
smaller and gradually w'as coveied with 
skin and the bionchial openings which at 
first weie large gradually closed 

At the time of the patient’s death, three 
months after the last graft had been ap- 
plied, there vvas no sign of an open bron- 
chus The suiface skin on the chest wall 
showed a depression about one and one- 
half inches in diameter which entered into 
the lung. The cavity seemed to be com- 
pletely covered by skin. 

Dr Vineberg bases his operation on con- 
sidering a tuberculosis lung cavity as a 


chmmc lung abscess Thuc is this dillci- 
ence, he points out When a lung abscess 
IS drained, the sunouuding lung tissues 
fill in the defect, but in a tubeiailous lung 
the tissues aie usually diseased and cannot 
expand to All the space occupied by the 
cavitv So he uses skm grafts to do this job 
ot obliteiating the cavity 
The operation has been perfoimcd on 
two other cases successfully and in both the 
cavities seem to be healing 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 

PHYSICS 

improved Magnetometer 
Is Developed 

^ AN IMPROVED magnetometei, the 
instrument used trailing and undei an 
ail plane to locate submerged Nazi U-boats 
duiing the wai, has been developed at 
the Naval Oidnance Laboiaioiy, White Oak, 
Md, It IS levealed m Science (Oct 7), oOi- 
cial publication of the Ameucan Associa- 
tion foi the Advancement of Science. 

The instrument is desciibed by E. Q 
Schonstedt and H R Irons, of the laboia- 
toiy staff, as a modifled form of the an- 
borne magnetometer developed by the 
Navy and industiy duiing the war. It 
continuously lecoids geomagnetic infoi- 
mation from which all magnetic com- 
ponents may be determined. 

The basic feature of the new mag 
netometer, they state, is that it now de- 
termines the total magnetic field vectox 
instead of only the intensity This is done 
by measuiing the intensity and die diicc- 
lion of the total field vector with lespcct 
to a set of coordinate axes stabilized with 
lespect to the surface of the caith 


Question Box 


ASTRONOMY 

What 15 the latest theory of the origin of 
the earth? p 259 

ELECTRONICS 

What type of new television receiver has 
been demonstrated? p 263 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

What military occurrence was concurrent with 
the Soviet atomic explosion? p 262. 

Who won the Nobel Pence Prize? p 259. 


MEDICINE 

How are the lung cavities of TB patients now 
being healed? p 260 

What IS the newest radiation hazard? p 268 
METEOROLOGY 

How are USSR USA "weather relations"? p 
262. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

How can potential suicides be spotted? p. 
268 

What is one of the causes of the war 
threat to the U. S.? p. 261 


Phetegrephs; Cover, American Red Cross? p 261, New York Zoological Society, p. 263, Battella 
MemorlQl Institute? p 266, Marjorie Van da Water, p. 267, Hamilton Wright, 


The sensiUve measmmg element of die 
magnetometei is a saluiable inductoi winch 
IS c\cited by a ciiuciU ol sullicicnt ampli- 
tude to satiuatc Us pcimalloy coie. A cur- 
iciU is gcnciaicd by ihc iiuIlilLoi, the am- 
pliLudc of which is piopoiLional to the 
sticngth of the magnetic field along us 
axis 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Cause of War Threat 

Narrow ways of human behavior developed in 
childhood find expression through the aggressions and 
discriminations of our present day world. 


ONE of the I Casons the woild is threat- 
ened by global wai is that both in Russia 
and United States people aie following 
narrow ways of human bchavioi developed 
in their childhood 

This IS the conclusion i cached on the 
basis of animal expeiimcntation by Du 
Edward C Tolman, of the University ot 
California, psychologist biothci of ihc late 
Dr Richard C Tolman, noted £oi his 
part in developing the atom bomb 

Dr Tolman’s lepoit to the Psyciiologi- 
c\L Reviiw (July) vvMs awaided an honoi- 
able mention by a committee of the Ameu- 
can psychological Association who selected 
the best psychological papeis of the yeat 

Watching a lal kain to End its way 
without eiior fiom the starting point ol 
a ma7e to the icwaul ol food m the goal 
box, Di Tolman has concluded that the 
animal achieves this by assembling the 
cues coming to him thiough his senses 
and by woikmg these ovei in the control 
room of his biain, making them into a 
tentative road map of his environment 

If this map IS of the narrow stnp-map 
type, it will enable the rat to End his wav 
repeatedly to the goal, provided no changes 
are introduced in the maze 

But the lats. Dr Tolman found, are 
able to produce a more comprehensive map 
with which they can adapt to changed 
conditions In one senes of cxpciiments, 
the rats learned to find their way thiough 
an indirect pathway to the food box Latei 
the maze was changed so that the staitmg 
place was unchanged, but the latter pat I 
of the maze was replaced by a sunburst 
senes of i unways It was found that the 
majority of the rats selected the pathway 
that led them nearest to the pait of the 
room where the food was located, although 
by an entiiely difTeient ionic from that 
traveled previously 

The reason why the rats sometimes pro- 
duce only the nairow strip-maps was ex- 
plored by Du Tolman. They are induced 
by a damaged biain, by an inadequate 
array of environmental cues, by an over- 
dose of repetitions on the ouginal trained- 
m path and by loo strong motivations or 
too intense fmstiations 

With men as with lats, Du T’olman 
pointed out, if eaily learning is loo stiongly 
stamped m by excessive motivation or 
frustration, it is difficult to re-leain when 
the original path is no longer coirect 
And if the individual receives a shock, 
there is a tendency to regress to the earlier, 
now inappropriate pathway 


The displacement of hates and aggies- 
siuns onto outsuleis is also a narrowing 
ol the road-map of hie, Di Tolman feels, 
due to loo gicat motivation oi fiustiation 
“Ovei and ovei again,” he says, “men 
aie blinded by too violent motivations and 
loo intense fiusti aliens into blind and un- 
intelligent and in the end despeiatcly 
dangeious hatred of outsiders And the 
expression of these displaced hates langes 
all the way fiom discumination against 
minoiities to world conflagiations ” 

“Wc daie not let ouiselves oi otheis,” 
Dt Tolman wains, “become so ovei- 
tinoUonal, so hungiVi so ill-clad, so ovei- 
molivaled that only narrow strip-maps will 
he developed All of us, in Euiope as well 
as in America, in the Oiicnt as well as m 
the OLcidcni, must he made calm enough 
and well-fed enough to he able to develop 
tiulv compi ehcnsive maps 
“Wc must, m short, subject our childicn 
and ouiselves (as the kindly expeiimenlei 
would his uUs) to the optimal conditions 
of model ate motivation and of an absence 
of unnecessaiy Lustrations, whenever we 


put them and ourselves befoie that great 
God-given maze which is our human 
wovld I cannot pi edict whether or not we 
will be able, or be allowed, to do this, but 
I can say that, only insofar as we are 
able and aie allowed, have we cause for 
hope ” 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 

Electron Microscope Aids 
Battle Against Cancer 

^ AN election micioscope attack on the 
cancel problem at the basic level of growth 
in its simplest loun has been made by Pi of 
Roblcy Williams and Dis Robert C Backus 
and Russell L Stecic of the University of 
Michigan 

The growth cuives for two plant viruses 
have been plotted for the fiist time in re- 
searches by these men They have done this 
through counts of the nunibci of virus par- 
ticles seen in election micioscope pictuies 
of the paitially purified pai tides 

The significance of the giowth curves was 
explained as follows, 

“Now fen the hist time piecise measure- 
ments tan he made of the cflccis of chemi- 
cal and physical agents on the giowlh of 
plant viius We’ll be able to show what 
things speed growth and what slows it 
down, and it’s the lattei we’re most in- 
terested m/' 


Science News Lotfer^ October 72 , 1949 



TROPICAL MUDSPRINGER — This strangest ooking creature is a 
out of water^\ and it feels perfectly at home. The mudspringer is a tropical 
fish of Africa, Australia and southeastern Asia, and it is so called because of 
the prodigious leaps it makes along the grounds It uses its strong front fins 
something like oars, pulling itself forward with a rowing motion. When 
fly-catching, or when eluding capture, it can leap and hop with great agility. 
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METEOROLOGY 

No Weather 

^ SO far as the weather is concerned, the 
USSR IS exchanging information with the 
United States in a most cordial and effec- 
tive manner, a check-up at the U S Weather 
Bureau reveals The two nations aie able 
to talk about each other’s weather four 
times a day and the American foiecasters 
are getting all the information they need 
to help predict general U S weather of 
next week and view w^oild weather almost 
from hour to lioui 

The interchange is by radio and theie are 
no complaints about one nation jamming 
the othei’s radio transmissions of weather 
information The facts about the weather 
are in prearranged international code, ar- 
ranged through one of the few international 
organizations, besides the United Nations, 
to which the Soviets still adhere, the Tntei- 
national Meteoio^ogical Orgaii'zation 

Actually on a good day when ladio le- 
ception IS satisfactory, tthe U S fo'ecasteis 
have more weather observations fiotn So- 
viet points than they have from the United 
States This is because the USSR coveis 
moie aiea 

Most useful to us aie the obseivations 
fiom eastern Russia and Sibeiia because 
weather tiavels from west to east in the 
northern hemisphere and stoims that oiigi- 
nate there often come to Canada and the 
United States 

From 500 giound stations in the USSR 
full reports are leceived eveiy six hou-s 
when the radio conditions are good This 
may drop to 200 on a day of bad ladio 
reception These 500 synoptic repoits, as 
they are called, give temperatuie, piessure, 

GENERAL SCIENCE 


^ OVERLOOKED in the excitement of 
the Soviet atomic explosion is a strength- 
ening of the military aim of the United 
States that piomises to have far-reaching 
effects 

The Research and Development Board 
of the Department of Defense has been 
given more authority and responsibility 
It can now see that what it believes should 
be done in weapon development is actually 
carried out It has been moved from the 
situation of being adviscy and getting 
results by knocking mihtaiy heads together 
to one of being able to older things done 

Despite the effectiveness of the piede- 
ccssor organization of Woild War II, the 
famous OSRD, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, headed by Dr 
Vannevar Bush, the complaint of the key 
scientists in diat organization was that it 
took too long to get the new discoveries 
and developments of the scientists into 
actual operation 


"Cold War" 

Wind direction and velocity, humidity, 
whethei it is clear, cloudy, lainy, etc, visi- 
bility, piessure changes, which aie all 
standard data Comparatively, such reports 
are received fiom 400 U S stations 
We also know what the weather is in the 
air over a laige number of Soviet points 
From 65 to 70 Soviet localities pilot balloon 
observations, called “pibals” foi shoit, aie 
received four times daily These give wind 
diiection and velocity usually up to 25,000 
to 30,000 feet on clear days, and occasional- 
ly to 50,000 feet The numbei of U S 
Weather Buieau stations making pibal ob- 
servations IS about 150 
Radiosonde Bights, which consist of 
miniature radio sending instiuments Gai- 
ned aloft by balloons, p ovide tempeiatme, 
piessuie and humidity data up to 50,000 
leet altitudes from 35 Soviet points each 
weather radio tiansmission The coverage 
of the USA. by such layobs or rawin 
sondes, as they aie also called, requiics 
more than 50 such ohsei vatioiis 
The Russian wcathei messages aie usually 
copied at piesent in Tokyo and CJeimany, 
although they could be leceived directly in 
the United States if that seemed advisable, 
instead of having them relayed fiom ovei- 
seas Both American and Soviet weathei 
messages are included m the international 
weathei transmissions that anyone can pick 
up and decode and use Most of the larger 
nations contribute to the world weather 
foiecastmg by issuing such information by 
legulai radio transmissions 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 


This was not a real ciiticism of the 
military men, for m general they realized 
the need of new methods to counter and 
suipass the enemy’s technology But it was 
necessary to go thiough another layer or 
echelon of command to gel things mov- 
ing that took piecious and sometimes 
deadly time 

Now Di Karl T Compton, chairman 
of the RDB, who was one of the Bush 
group, heads an organization that has the 
burden and opportunity of decision as 
well as development In the new RDB 
set-up, there is now either an undersecre- 
tary or an assistant secretaiy of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, as well as high- 
ranking officers Thus theie is a fusion of 
civilian and military command to help 
put scientific brainpower to work 

Just what the RDB is doing is largely 
secret But experts come and go within 
the far-flung program We can now ex- 
pect that the direction of the search fgr 


bettei offense and defense will be shifted 
more rapidly than evci before, even if we 
can not heai about such changes 
Foi science, theie is almost a feeling 
of active wai in the an, with scientists 
saying less than evei they have since V-J 
day and fcwei and fewer publications ap- 
pealing in ceitain fields of development 
Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 


On This Week’s Cover 

Gi eater stockpiles of blood, foi use in 
event of an atomic wai oi oihci national 
clisastei, may come thiough new methods 
being developed foi the National Blood 
Progiam of the Amtncan Red Cioss On 
the covei Dis John G Gibson of Harvard 
Medical School and (Miailts 1^ Emerson 
of Boston University aie shown inspecting 
a new sihcone-coaied blood collecting bottle 
m which the sepal ation of led cells from 
plasma is speedily accomplished through 
the use of a blood substance, fibnnogen 
(See SNL, April ^0, p 275 and May 14, 
PP ^15) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Answer to “Who Are You?” 
Varies with Age and Sex 

^ ASK a person “who aie you?” and you’ll 
get a Wide variety of answers Give those 
answers to a psychologist and he may And 
them psychologically significant 
So say Di James F T Bu genial and 
Seymour Zalen, psychologists at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, who 
have asked this question of several hun- 
dred students, church membeis, white col- 
lai workers and laborers 
Those tested wcic asked to write three 
responses to the question An analysis re- 
vealed that moie than 18% consideiccl 
themselves to be, fiist of all, a name such 
as “Joe” or “Bill ” Slightly less than 18% 
replied with their occupational status, that 
IS, student, nvetei, The same percentage 
fell into the sex category, such as “I am 
a boy, a girl, a woman, a male ” 

One female very conscious of hei fem- 
ininity replied, “a female, a coed, a sister ” 
Others identified themselves as a “unique 
person,” “getting a kick out of life,” “some 
)oker ” 

Group patterns were evident in the 
over-all analysis For example, older men 
seemed to favoi occupational status, 
whereas, mature women favored family 
status Youngei subjects lesponded more 
often widi sex identification and the 
youngest females seemed to favor social 
status 
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Mexican tortillas, pancakes made of corn 
meal, have higher nutritive value if made 
of a mixture containing one-tenth sesame 

jncal. 


Strong Military Defense 
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ELECTRONICS 

New Television Receiver 

A new television receiver which will pick up the 
color broadcasting of all proposed systems has been re- 


vealed. It also reduces flicker 

> A NEW color television leccivei, just 
levealed, will be able to pick up pictures, 
in either color oi in bltick-and-whUL, ol 
any of the coloi bi oadcastinpj systems now 
pioposed It will be able, also, to receive 
the picscnt black-and-white bioadcasting 
pi ogiams 

Details of this new icceivci have been pie- 
sented at the piesent heatings of the Fedeial 
Communications Commission m Washing- 
ton, D C The commission is tiying among 
other matteis to deteimine if color bioacl- 
castmg has reached a sufliciently developed 
stage to wauant the issuing of bu:>adcasting 
licenses 

This new co^oi leccivti was developed 
by Di C Willaid (rcci of the University 
of SoLilhein Califoinia, I.os Angeles It can 
be manufactuicd lo letail at a piuc ap- 
proximately the same ns picsent black-and- 
white television iceeivcis, Also, it is not a 
bulky piece of appaiatus, imiking it quite 
suitable foi use m the oidinaiy home 

In addition, the color device of this rc- 
ceivei can be used as a coloi adaptci to be 
placed on present black-and-white reccivcis 
as an auxiluuy unit, or inside the set as a 
replacement at modest cost with a sulHcient 
simplicity so that renovation can be accom- 
plished by a competent television sei vice- 
man 

The color television tube which Di Geer 
has developed pi ovides a i eceiving set which 
is all-elecUonic, diiect-viewmg, with no 
filleis, no moving paits, no piojection lenses, 
and no exlCiiial appaiatus icquiicmcnts. Foi 
huge scicen oi thcatci television it would 
lend Itself to any piojection system Because 
It IS diiect-viewing and all-clccti onic, and 
Litilues no filteis, its available amount of 
light is maximum and flicker pioblems are 
1 educed to a minimum 

The simplest conception of how the tube 
opeiatcs may be obtained, Dr Geer states, 
by likening it to the present thiee-color 
photographic process, m that three separate 
pictures (the green, the red, the blue) are 
painted upon the screen of the tube by 
three electron guns either all at the same 
time or in extremely lapid succession. With 
the light shining thiough, they aie super- 
imposed upon one another and give the 
effect of a complete natuial coloi scene 

Two types of tubes were designed by Di 
Geer, the second of which is preferable It 
has three election guns placed upon the 
back of the tube at angles appioximately 
45 degrees each way from the perpendicu- 
lar to the scieen The screen itself is made 
up of tiny pyramids which rise above the 
suiface of the screen and in a concave 


problems. 

manner go below the plane of the scieen 
All the sui faces of these pyiamids facing 
lowaid one pailiciilai gun aie pho,phoied 
with a paiticular p imuy coV)’, and paint 
a complete pictu e in dial coloi 
These pictuics will all be painted at the 
same time, oi in lapid sequence, pioducing 
a complete tii-coloi pictuic On the same 
scicen, nieiely by Uiining a switch so that 
all guns will leceivc the same signal, black- 
and-white may be received The led gun 
will paint the black-and-wluLc signal in 
icd, the gieen in gieeii, and the blue in 
blue But these will add up to a black-and- 
white pictuic 
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CONSERVATION 

Larger Lobsters Should 
Be Thrown Back 

> “TMllOW 11 liack, U’s too big,” 'J'lus 
ciy, icvcising the usual watchvvoul among 
hsheimen, may soon be laised by Beimuda 
lobsteimen, as a lesull oi a pichminaiy 
study just completed 
The study shows that the laigci lobsters 
have a much gicatei icpioductive capacity 
than the smallei A l5-inch female lays 
2,500,000 eggs at a time, against a fourth 
that many foi a 10-mchei Llndei piesent 
contiols, all lobsters ovei foui inches in 
body length may be taken This icsulls 
m a high peiccntagc ol captuics of the 
piolific larger females, 

Di E P Cicaser, biologist at TIofstra 
College in Hempstead, N Y, has just 
leturned fiom the fiist ycai of a thiee-yeai 
study of the living habits of lobsters He 
points out that before new legal limits are 
set, forbidding the taking of laige lobsteis, 
further investigation will be necessaiy Di 
Greaser also recommends the construction 
of rock islands as expeiimental lobster 
shelters. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

“One and Only,” “Lucky 
In Love” Are Myths 

^ THE “One and Only Love” is a myth 
So cleclaies Di Claude C Bowman, so 
ciologist of Temple Univeisity 
Another lomantic myth, he says, is that 
a person is either lucky or unlucky in love 
The tendency of men and women to think 
of themselves as passive “pawns” control- 


led by mysteiioLis foiccs called “luck,” is 
clue, Dr Bowman believes, to pi evading 
ignormce of the piocesses of “falling m 
love ” 

It will probably be several decades before 
such knowledge is available, he predicts 
The biological Endings of Alfied Kinsey 
and his associates aie only a beginning, he 
indicates 

But the studies of sex lelations alieacly 
available, although meager, tend to explode 
die lomantic illusion that dieie is a single 
“soul mate” to whom one is atti acted by 
a cosmic afliniiy that is powcilul and not 
to be denied 

“It seems cleai,” icpoils Di Ihiwman to 
the Ami RICAN Socioiogicm Riviiw (Oct ), 
“that heterosexual affections do not necessai- 
ily lun m single channels Often thcie aic 
multiple attachments and a marital choice 
IS made with the greatest difhculty 
Even after mania ge, though the union is 
suppoited by legal and moial sanctions, the 
monogamous attachment may be weakened 
by cxlra-mantal attractions ” 

But people go on lliinking that in these 
imhajipy cases, the men and women have 
not been ioitimate enough to hnd then 
leal “soul mate” and divoice couiLs aie 
lillcil witli people hoping foi “bcuei luck” 
next time m finding the ideal mate 

Actually, he says, among both sexes thcic 
must he a signilieant piopoition who chafe 
undei ihe necessity of eoncentiating all 
heteiosexLial mlciest ujion a single person 
Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 



NEW WELDING GUN— Welding 
aluminum plate ts made easy with 
this gun which has no rods to change, 
and the worker *Hay$ his bead** with- 
out interruption* The filler metal is 
fed to the gun automatically from 
the spool at the right* This proc- 
ess will increase the use of aluminum 
plate in industrial fabrication* 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Radioactive Chemical 
Treats Eye Tumors 

^ A RADIOACTIVE chemical fiom the 
atomic pile is now being used instead of 
radium or the related radon for treatment 
of certain eve conditions, thiee Cleveland, 
Ohio, scientists announced at the meeting 
of the American Roentgen Ray Society 
in Cincinnati, Ohio The scientists are Di 
Hymer L Fiiedell, Dr Charles I Thomas 
and Jack S Krohmer 
The chemical, ladioactive stiontium, is 
put into a lucite capsule which completely 
encloses it and this capsule is then de- 
posited in an aluminum applicator This is 
used in direct contact in treatment of such 
eye ailments as superEcial tumois, or 
growths, corneal ulcers and the inflam- 
matory condition, conjunctivitis 
It is the beta rays from the radioactive 
strontium that are effective in treating 
these conditions, the Cleveland gioup ex- 
plained Their short range is particulailv 
useful because deeper tissues such as the 
eye lens are not reached and therefoie not 
damaged 

Radium and radon emit beta rays but 
they also emit the moie deeply penetrat- 
ing gamma rays which must constantly be 
guarded against in treatment of eye con- 
ditions The lack of gamma rays consti- 
tutes one advantage of the radioactive 
strontium 
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DENDROLOGY 

Revival of Chestnut 
Is Now Possible 

> A REVIVAL of home-grown chestnuts 
may soon restore the all-American quality 
of Thanksgiving that it lost when the native 
tree was wiped out by the chestnut blight 
The traditional roast turkey, now stuffed 
with Italian or Spanish chestnuts, may once 
more bulge with domestic ingredients 
This will be possible because three new 
chestnut varieties have been developed 
which produce a great quantity of large 
sweet nuts The new nuts aie huger, sweet- 
er and less grainy than those now seen at 
the market U S Depaitment of Agricul- 
ture scientists who developed the trees say 
they are highly productive and, even moie 
important, resistant to chestnut blight 
Graft trees of the new varieties, which aie 
called Naking, Meihng, and Kuling, are 
now available through tree nurseries If they 
live up to expectations, they will make us 
independent of foreign souices The trees 
reach such high yields, over 100 pounds 
per tree, more than a ton per acre, that 
government experts foresee their wide- 
spread use as an orchard ciop They advise 
growers, howevei, to start out small, be- 
cause the public will have to develop a 
taste for the nuts before they can be mar- 
keted in any quantity. They point out that 


it has been some years since chestnuts were 
a commonplace household item 
The new trees, developed under the di- 
rection of Dr H L Ciane of the Beltsville, 
Md, Research Center, are the culmination 
of nearly 40 yeais of lesearch In 1915 and 
eaihei, chestnut tiees veie impoited fiom 
China in ordei to develop a high nut- 
produemg \auLty The Ameiican chestnut 
was p imanly a timbei uee Its nut produc- 
tion was relatively small and was consideicd 
of secondary impoitance 

The only result of these ea’ly evpeuments 
u as to introduce the chestnut blight 1 he 
blight is native to the Client and Oiiental 
trees had developed a resistance to it The 
blight was unknown in the United States 
before then It spread with reinaikable 
lapidity throughout the stands of Anuiican 
chestnut and wiped them out 
The new tiees, the best of some 400 types 
tested, flourish in the southeastern United 
States where trial plantings have been made 
Di John W McKay is conducting further 
tests at Beltsville to determine then suita- 
bility to noithern and central states 
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ENGINEERING 

Molten Zirconium Provides 
Very Brilliant Light 

^ A POOL of molten zirconium at a tem- 
perature of neai 6,500 degrees Fahienheit 
provides the light in a new lamp which has 
a brilliancy one-eightli that of the sun, it 
was revealed at the meeting of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers in Hollywood, 
Calif, by W D Buckingham of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, 

The particular applications for which 
this new light is suitable are m the fields 
of projection, television, photography, lith- 
ography and photo-copying It will also 
have wide medical and scientific uses, and 
will be of especial importance m color pho- 
tography 

It was described as a high-power, high- 
mtensity electric arc light whose lumines- 
cent source is two-tenths of an inch in 
diameter It operates in the open air and not 
in a glass bulb It is said to be extremely 
stable in operation, producing a uniformly 
bright, sharply defined circulai spot of 
white light of da/zhng biightness In a 
1000-watt lamp, operating at 55 volts and 18 
amperes alternating current, the light has 
20 times the brightness of the ordinal y 
tungsten filament lamp 
In spite of operating m the open aii and 
at this extremely high tempeiatuie, the 
lamp can be made to have a life of several 
bundled houis, Mr Buckingham explained 
This IS due to a unique opeiatmg punciple 
whereby the zirconium metal is constantly 
renewed and reproduced from its own piod- 
ucts of combustion The electi odes are 
small and can be easily replaced The new 
lamps may operate on either alternating or 
diiect current 
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MEDICINE 

Folic Acid Is More 
Deadly to the Female 


> A CHEMICAL that is moie deadly to 
the female than to the male has been dis- 
coveicd The chemical is one oi the ncwei 
vitamins, fohe acid, oi pLeioylglutamic 
acid as it is called in chemical ciicles 
“Male mice easily tolcuite amouiUs of 
this matciial lethal to cveiy female in- 
jected,” Dis Alfied Tavloi and Nell Cai- 
michael ot tlic University of Texas and 
the Clayton Foundation, Austin, Tex, le- 
poited to the Society loi Expenmentai Biol- 
ogy and Medicine 

It was large doses, not the oidinary sized 
ones, that showed this sex selective lethal 
action 

“Why the female should be so much moie 
susceptible than the male to high dosage 
of folic acid has not been dctei mined,” the 
scientists stated 

“So Lir as could he discoveied, no othei 
coiiipound has cvei been rcpoited which 
manifests such a sex cUfleience in its phai- 
macology (drug action) ” 

Smallei doses, which did not kill the 
females, neveithcless affected them moie 
than the males They averaged a 10% loss 
in body weight, followed by slow recoveiy, 
after a single injection of a dose that only 
slowed slightly but did not stop continued 
weight gams m young males 
More than 400 puic bicd mice weie used 
in the expeuments 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

New Automatic Sprays 
Banish Pests from Planes 

^ DANGEROUS, disease-carrying insects 
and agricultural pests on oveiscas transport 
planes can now be banished automatically 
by a flick of the pilot’s fingei 
The insecticide spiay system, developed 
by the Navy m coopeiaiion with tin? U S 
Public Health Service and the Depaitment 
of Agncultuie, will prevent undetected in- 
sects, such as the Hawaiian fruit fly oi the 
ouental peach moth, from being flown into 
the United States 

Intenois of planes so equipped are spray- 
ed before passengeis aie allowed aboaid 
After the passengers aie sealed, the pilot 
then gives the plane anothei, lighter dose 
sufficient to kill insects that might have 
flown into the plane during loading 

Use of the automatic system eliminates 
any possibility of missing cei tain lecesscs of 
the plane, such as the wheel wells, as might 
happen when spraying is done by hand 

Science News Letter, October 22, T949 
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OPTICS 

Supermicroscope Uses 
Mirrors Instead of Lenses 

> SUPERMICROSCOPES lhat use mu- 
lois instead of lenses lo peci into the 
chemistiy of cancel and othei living tis- 
sues will soon be available to Amcuuin 
scientists who have heietofoie known them 
only through lepoits fiom English and 
Dutch scientists 

Because these new microscopes use mir- 
lors instead of lenses, scientists can use 
them with both visible light to see the 
cancel or othei tissues and with the in- 
visible light of infia-red lays to identify 
chemical compounds in the material being 
seen through the microscope They may 
also be used with ultiaviolet light. 

Reflecting micioscopes developed abroad 
use asphencal miriois which must he 
polished and collected by hand, a costly 
and time-consuming pioccss Now a new 
system, using spheiical muiois which can 
be made by siandaid machine methods, 
has been developed by Artbui J Kava- 
nagh, research physicist at the Ameiican 
Optical Company’s Stamfoid, Conn, le- 
seaich laboiatoiy 

Plans to manufactuie the new optical 
parts for use on any standard microscope 
stand are now being made at the com- 
pany’s instrument division in Buffalo, 
N Y, Alva H Bennett, director of the 
company’s lesearch laboratoiies, announced 
at the meeting of the Electron Microscope 
Society of America in Washington, D C 

Scientists at the U S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards where the meeting was held were 
also informed that another manufactuiei 
of optical equipment, Bausch and Lomb, 
has developed a reflecting type objective 
for use in ultiaviolet light 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

One-Arm Driver Has 
Unsteady Hand on Wheel 

^ THE one-aim diiver does not have even 
one steady hand on the wheel, even if the 
other aim is not around a girl 

This IS indicated by experiments con- 
ducted by Dr Austin S, Edwards, of the 
University of Geoigia, who tested the 
effect of this and other distz actions on the 
involuntaiy movements m the aim and 
hand 

Using a mock-up auto steering wheel 
attached to scientific instruments that 
would measme unsteadiness m the aim 
and hand, Dr Edwards found that if the 
individual keeps his attention fixed, look- 
ing steadily at a point about six feet in 


fiont of him, blight headlights flashed 
in his eyes or auto hoin blasts sounded 
neai him do not distuib him enough to 
make an appreciable change m the steadi- 
ness of his hands 

But if someone distracts the “diivei’s” 
attention to hand him a pencil, it distmbs 
him so lhat the in\oluntaiy movement in 
his hand goes up 446 tunes if it is a man, 

4 91 times if it is a woman (the driver, 
that IS ) 

Asking him to look out the window in- 
ci cased the involuntaiy movement as much 
as 65% Disti acting his attention to look 
out the window when he had only one 
hand on the wheel was even moie disturb- 
ing, causing a 304% incieasc in the tremb- 
luiR 

The psychologist docs not report whether 
he measured the distuibance caused when 
the diivei’s aim is aiound the giil friend 

Di Fdwaids believes that his results are 
less than the disluibance of hand steadi- 
ness would be on the load 

“If so great increase of involuntaiy move- 
ment takes place m the lelativc quiet of 
the laboiatoiy, how much is to be found 
undci the disUubing conditions of actual 
automobile ilnving?” he asks. 

Results of the study aie lepoiLcd m the 
JotiRNVL 01 Apptih) PbY<norn(»Y, published 
1(1 Washinglou, D C 
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DENTISTRY 

Dentists May Soon 
Use New Metals 

^ USE of new metals for manufacture of 
false teeth, dental inlays and other dental 
mateiial is foiescen by Dr, Joseph R Lane 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 

Tantalum, light weight metal which sur- 
geons use to replace pieces of skull hone 
and m other ways, is one metal which 
Di Lane suggests might be useful also 
in dentistry. 

Titanium, only recently available in 
quantity, a strong metal as coirosion-re- 
sistant as the stainless steels, is another 
which he thinks should be exploicd for 
possible dental uses 

The conventional gold and amalgam 
alloys now used m dentistiy probably will 
be ‘'steadily, though slowly, impzoved,” he 
pi edicts m a repoil to the Journal of thl 
American Dent at Associmion (Oct,) 

“With the alloys now at hand it would 
he entirely possible to produce dentures 
of considerably impi ovetl proper tics,” he 
declares 

Tf dentists demanded stionger, moie 
ductible dentures with more consistent and 
reproducible properties, they could, he says, 
he produced “with the knowledge now at 
hand and without a prohibitive increase 
in cost” 
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PALEONTOLOGY 

Bones of Birds Which 
Could Swim Are Found 

^ A JIG-SAW puzzle oE fossil bud bones 
has been put togethei bv Di Loye Holmes 
Millei, professor of zoology, emeutus, at 
the Univeisily of California at Los Angeles, 
to reveal the existence of a small, pengum- 
hke bud that existed m soulhein California 
moie than 3,000,000 yeais ago 

At that time most of the city of Los 
Angeles was undei walei and the flightless 
fowl, called Mancalla, paddled aiound with 
flippers which, in pievious ages, might have 
been wings 

Fust evidence of the bud’s existence was 
tliscoveied 50 yeais ago when a single bone 
was dug up dunng the excavation for the 
Thud Sticet tunnel in downtown Los 
Angeles 

Since then a nuinbci of fossil remain', 
have been uneaithcd at vaiious places m 
southcin California Suflicient lemains now 
exist to fuinish a lathei accuiate pictuie of 
the Mancalla, slates the U, C L A scien- 
tist 

The bud is biologically significant, he 
points out, because it is a good example of 
the way nalnic adapts hei tieaUiies to the 
situation at hand, in this case, foi aquatics 
lathei than flight 

Why did the Mancalla, membeis of the 
auk family, become extinct? At piesent the 
leason is not known, says Dr Millei Far 
to the south, buds of similai qualities, mem- 
bers of the alhalioss tube, managed to sur- 
vive We know them as penguins 
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RADIO 

Unstable Radio Reception 
Broadcasts To Begin 

^ UNSTABLE radio reception conditions, 
as well as normal and disunbed conditions, 
will be broadcast by the National Biiieau 
of Standards m Washington, D. C, start- 
ing Nov 1 

Station WWV, the Buicau’s ladio sta- 
tion that tells of the conditions in the at- 
mosphere at 19 and 49 minutes past each 
hour, IS adding this new service to warn 
operators that unstable conditions exist 

Previously only two ladio reception con- 
ditions have been bioadcast, the Icttci “N” 
in International Moise Code indicating nor- 
mal conditions and the letter “W” wain- 
ing that disturbed conditions are present or 
expected within 12 hours Station WWV 
also broadcasts the standard musical pitch, 
time announcements and standaid radio 
fiequencies 

Unstable radio reception often occurs as 
major disturbances subside Mobile services 
such as airplanes on transatlantic flights par- 
ticularly and shoitwave bioadcasts experi- 
ence difficulty at that time 
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ENGINEERING 

Solutions to Air Pollution 


Non-smoking factory stacks from overfire air jets, 
proper firing and new smokeless home heaters aid in the 
smoke abatement program. 


By A. C MONAHAN 

^ WITH Winter ahead, smoke pollution 
of the atmospheie will gieatly inciease The 
millions of coal furnaces m private homes 
will be paitly responsible, and to their 
smoke will be added that fiom millions of 
heaters used in other types of buildings 
Improperly adjusted oil and gas burners 
will also help 

Smoke alone is not the only air-polluter 
However, it is the visible pollution and it 
IS largely unnecessaiy Fumes from in- 
dustrial processes aie often far more dan- 
gerous 

Elimination of fumes is a matter for 
owners and public authorities, but the 
authorities need public backing and per- 
haps public pushing Smoke pollution from 
private furnaces can be conti oiled by the 
home-owner himself 

Cars Pollute the Air 

Nature combines with man in polluting 
the atmosphere Pure air is found only in 
places free from nature’s pollution such as 
over certain mountain ranges and far out 
over the ocean Dust is the o^'dinary pollu- 
tant, but the dust, m addit’on to tiny par- 
ticles of ea«*th, may contain germs, plant 
pollen and vegetation Wind is responsible 
for the dust m the air, and also for the 
many miles that dust often travels 

Oidmanly of more importance is the 
air pollution from industnal activities that 
discharge invisible gases, fumes and chem- 
icals into the air Al^o impoitant are the 
exhaust gases, including poi'^onoiis carbon 
monoxide, discharged by the millions of 
motor vehicles on American streets and 
those coming from the now widely used 
diesel engines Atmospheric pollution from 
these sources presents one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in the “pure air” program 

Smoke Abatement 

Active steps have been long underway 
in industrial cities to abate the smoke and 
the accompanying fly ash nuisance Some 
50 American towns had anti-snioke regula- 
tions 25 years ago, and similar regulations 
had been enacted in many European in- 
dustrial cities Today, most American cities 
have antismoke regulations Methods of 
smoke abatement are well established But 
getting rid of the smoke and fly ash is 


only part of the job The abatement of the 
invisible gases and fumes, which some- 
times include active poisons, from factories, 
automobiles and incinerators is a problem 
yet far from solved 

“Smog” IS defined in lecent dictionaries, 
in which the i datively new word has 
found a place, as a combination of smoke 
and fog, particularly apt to occur m smoky 
cities However it may be with Pittsbuigh 
smog, Los Angeles smog can not be blamed 
on coal smoke because oil and natural gas 
are the principal fuels of southern Cali- 
fornia 

Los Angeles is reported to have some 10 
to 20 days out of the year with smog so 
irritating that people’s eyes and nostrils 
smart with it Dust, industnal fumes and 
trntants resulting from the incomplete 
combustion of hydiocaibon fuels are 
thought to be to blame The geographic 
position of the city seems to aid the collec- 
tion of the smog in the ur-ban area It is a 
city ringed with mountains except on the 
ocean side The smog appeals on the days 
when normal winds do not diive the hazi- 
ness away 

“Smokeless” Stacks 

Earliest attention in the American smoke 
abatement problem was directed naturally 
towaid the belching factory chimneys and 
equally obnoxious coal-burning steam 
locomotive stacks Both aie in year-round 
operation They emit little moie smoke 
m the winter months than duiing the sum- 
mer Scientists got busy on the problem 
years ago and reasonably successful methods 
for the abatement of their smoke have been 
worked out 

For the most part, industry cooperated 
with public officials m the smoke abate- 
ment program Now the nuisance from 
these sources is approaching elimination. 
Underfeed stoker equipment and overfire 
air jets have been found to be effective 
methods for smoke abatement because they 
strike at the heart of the pioblem 

How they work is best understood with 
a knowledge of the generally accepted 
theory on the formation of smoke Hydro- 
carbon vapors, when heated to high tem- 
peratures without enough oxygen to cause 
complete combustion, decompose to form 
finely divided carbon particles or soot 
These are difficult to burn, hence, the 


fundamental principle of smoke abatement 
IS not to bum smoke after it is foimed, 
but to prevent its foimation 

Overfire Air Jets 

Overfiie aii jets accomplish this by forc- 
ing air into the furnace whcie it is needed 
and mixing it with unburned gases If an 
excess of air is aheady picsent, the jets 
mix this au with the combustibles 

Tests have shown that, wheie there are 
no unbuined-gas losses, but smoking is 
chronic, smoke is effectively eliminated 
with no change in boilej efficiency by the 
injection of ovcifiie au accompanied by a 
'compensating i eduction in primary air 
supply to maintain constant excess an, ac- 
cording to a bulletin of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, wheic much 
study to the smoke abatement pioblcm has 
been given. 

Filtciing, blowing and eleciucal means 
have all proved succcsslul in smoke abate- 
ment fiom lacioiy slacks. The iiltci, placed 
within the chimney, is a poious material 
that will not bum, such as steel wool, and 
It is capable of catching the line paiticles in 
the smoke. 

One blowing method uses the piinciple 
of centiifugal force m a whaling column 
of au to force the pai tides to the inside 
walls of the chimney foi latci cleaning 
The eleciucal method gives the rising 
paiticles a static electiic chaige so that 



BELCHING CHIMNEY — These 
factory chimneys which added great- 
ly to air pollution are no longer 
necessary with the scientific smoke 
abatement methods now ayailable* 
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SMOKELESS FURNACE— A smokeless household furnace of the University 
of Illtnois, betng inspected by Prof. J. R. Fellows, its inventor, has a coal-coking 

chamber in its front. 


ihey aie attracted to electnc plates on the 
sidewalls 

Proper Firing 

The puncipal paiL that home-owneis can 
play in the smoke abatement piogram is 
in furnace filing The handling of a home 
furnace requires skill It pays to acquire 
the necessaiy skill Propei filing not only 
eliminates smoke but it contiibutcs heavily 
in fuel-bill savings 

Clean flues and piopeily opeiatmg checks 
and dampers are, of course, essential 
Proper firing has to do with regulation of 
the furnace drafts and with the method 
that the coal is placed on the firebed Bitu- 
minous coal contains considerable volatile 
combustible matteis which aie wasted up 
the chimney if not consumed in the fur- 
nace 

Spreading the coal over the entire bed 
of burning matter releases these volatiles, 
and releases also great quantities of smoke 
Good firemen stack the bituminous coal 
in a cone in the center, or in a sloping 
heap on one side Combustion then takes 
place at the foot of the slope, and little 
smoke results 

No matter how much the amateur or 
professional fireman may think he knows 
about the best methods of filing and oper- 
ating a furnace, he should read the recom- 
mendations of experts which they base on 
scientific experimental work Such recom- 


iiicndalions aic available without cost 
fiom the LJ S Bui can of Mines, several 
state univeisilies and technical schools, and 
particulaily fiom Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute, Washington, D C 

Smokeless Furnaces 

Old-style bituminous furnaces will ncces- 
saiily be in use foi many ycais, but in 
time they will be icplaccd with smokeless 
hoinc-hcateis icccntly developed. Among 
agencies responsible foi these new-type 
furnaces aie Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc, Pittsbuigh, Battellc Memoiial Insti- 
tiiie, Columbus, Ohio, and the Engineeiing 
Expeiiment Station of the Univeisity of 
Illinois at Urbana Woik in the latter two 
is under joint sponsorship of Bituminous 
Research and a group of stove manufac- 
turers 

The so-called Illinois smokeless furnace 
shows the trend m development In it, 
each charge of fresh coal is converted to 
coke m a coking chamber at the front 
of the furnace Coking heat comes from the 
coke-burning chamber in the lear The 
volatile matter leleased as a gas fiom the 
flesh coal in the coking process mixes 
with secondaiy air intioduccd through 
vertical air passages adjacent to the com- 
bustion flue The niixtuie then passes over 
live coals m the coke-burning chamber, 
where it is ignited The result is “no 
smoke ” 
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ANATOMY 

Fetal Heart Is Simple, 

Grows to Complex Organ 

^ WHEN the heait starts out in the be- 
ginning of a new life, it is a very simple 
soit of pump and not the complex oigan 
that it IS when the animal gets to the point 
of starting life on its own, Di Biadlcy M 
Patten, anatomy piofessoi of the Universitv 
of Michigan School of Medicine, explained 
in his first national Sigma Xi lectuie at the 
Univeisity of Illinois m Uibana, 111 
The fiist heait beat docs not occui in a 
mmiattiie of the chambeied and efiiciently 
valved adult heait, Di Patten explained 
In the egg cell there arc veiy simple struc- 
liiics that develop into a tempoiaiy cardiac 
pump that starts the cii dilation going and 
keeps it in operation dunng the time the 
most elaborate heart mechanism is being 
formed 

The young heait cannot cease operations 
“foi alterations”, Di Patten explained All 
die time it is changing fioin the simple 
lubulai stuicluic which Hist sets the blood 
m motion, until it becomes its chambeicd 
and valved final foim, the ciiculaiion can 
ncvci be allowed to cease, even momentarily 
Although most of Di Patten’s wo k li.is 
been done on the ehick, studies show that 
dieie aie simdai stages m the human and 
othei mammal hcails, and that the stages 
111 the foimation of die blood coipuscles 
and the beginning of ciiculation aie snni- 
liu 

Science News Letter, October 22, 19.49 

PHYSICS 

Stay Away from Bats 
If Noises Irritate You 

^ IF THE sound of fingernails seratchecl 
on a blackboard or tlie squeak of a stieet 
cai as it goes aiound a coiner is annoying 
to you, don’t go ncai bats 
Pi of W FI Pielemeier of Pennsylvania 
State College, has found that the ciy of a 
bat foui inches fiom its mouth is 104 to 110 
decibels m the 13 to 14 kilocycle sound 
band This is about equivalent to the 
nerve-irntatmg noises of a fingernail on 
a blackboard or a trolley squeak 
Normal speech is about 60 to 70 decibels, 
and a jump of 40 decibels to 100 means 
an increase of 100 times in the intensity 
of the sound 

The bads loud warning cry can be heard 
at a distance of 1 2 feet or more 
When several bats aie flying near each 
other and are using their sodar system, a 
natural detecting system similar to sonar oi 
to radar, they are not confused by each 
other Possibly each one knows his own 
voice by its ultiasomc spectrum, Prof. Piele- 
meier concludes in his report to the Acousti- 
cal Society of America 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Potential Suicides Spotted 


^ MANY lives may be saved by the dis- 
covery that a widely-used personality test 
can be used to leveal suicidal tendencies 
before an actual attempt is made to destroy 
life 

The potential suicide is likely to evade 
direct questions about his suicidal inten- 
tions, Dis Werner Simon and William M 
Hales, of Veterans Administration Hospital, 
St Cloud, Minn, state m reporting their 
finding to the American Journ\l or Psy- 
chiatry (Sept ) Less than one sixth of 
patients with suicidal tendencies said “no” 
when asked whether they usually feel that 
life IS worth while 

They are, however, spotted by their “yes” 
answeis to such indiiect questions as the 
following 

I wish I could be as happy as others seem 
to be 

Criticism or scolding hurts me terribly 


MEDICINE 


^ A NEW ladiation hazaid has been dis- 
covered accidentally by atomic eneigy 
project workers at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School in Los Angeles, 
Cahf 

Scientists using electron microscopes to 
get more knowledge for fighting disease 
may be getting dangerously large doses of 
radiation, the California scientists found 
A person working a full day at the instru- 
ment they studied would get sevcial hun- 
dred times the biggest dose considered 
safe 

A portion of the electron beam of the 
microscope strikes various metal parts of 
the instrument, geneiating continuous X- 
rays The operator of the microscope may 
be exposed to this X-radiation through 
the various viewing apertures 

Discovery of the danger was made by 
Drs Louis B Silverman, Sylvia B Elliott 
and M A Gieenfield in the course of a 


How to travel on inexpensive 

FREIGHTERS 

Our Digest gives names, addresses, routes 
of all passenger-carrying freight ships to 
Europe, South America, Australia, etc It 
will help you to travel safely, romantical- 
ly, comfortably and at amazingly low 
cost Now you can plan that dream trip 
you've always wanted but thought youM 
never be able to afford. 

Send $1 00 to . 

WORLD WIDE PUBLICATIONS, Dept.s 

MADISON L Wise 


I certainly feel useless at times. 

I seldom worry about my health 
I am easily awakened by noise 
I wo k undei a gieat deal of tension 
My hardest battles aie with myself 
I frequently find myself worrying about 
something 

I have periods of such gieat restlessness 
that I cannot sit long in a chan 
I have seveial times given up doing a 
thing because I thought too little of my 
ability 

Because this test, known to piofessional 
people as the Minnesota Multiphasic Pei- 
sonality Inventory, is so widely used by 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social woikeis, 
vocational counsellors and personnel work- 
eis, the investigators feel that previously 
unsuspected suicidal risks may be picked up 
in this manner 
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geneial ladiation survey of the atomic 
energy pioject at the medical school heie 
Their detection instruments showed radia- 
tion well above background levels in the 
vicinity of the 50 kilovolt electron micio- 
scope Further checking showed that the 
dosage of X-rays at the intermediate view- 
ing port was 70 milliroentgens per hour, 
whereas the maximum radiation exposure 
permitted at the medical school’s atomic 
energy project is only 50 milliroentgens 
per day 

When a one-quarter inch thick lead plug 
was placed in each viewing port. X-ray 
dosage from the ports was reduced to less 
than one milhroentgen per hour. 

“The high dosage had been due,” the 
scientists repo t in the journal, Science 
(Oct 7), “to the accidental use of ordinary 
glass instead of lead glass in the assembly 
of this instiument by the manufacturer 

“It IS suggested,” they warn, “that elec- 
tron microscopists survey the radiation 
fiom viewing ports to determine whether 
or not the X-ray intensity exceeds the ac- 
cepted tolerance dosage ” 
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PSYCHOLOGY- ANTHROPOLOGY 

Faulty Sex Relations Stem 
From Bottle Feeding Baby 

^ THE modern mother \vho gives her 
baby a lifeless, sexless bottle to suck in- 
stead of taking him to her own breast is 
laying the foundations for his later faulty 
sex relations in marriage 

This is pointed out by Dr Margaret 


Mead, anthiopologist of the American 
Museum of Natural Histoiy in a new book, 
Muf and Femmi (Monow) 

What the baby leains when his body 
IS first laid against that of his mother is 
the physical foieiunner of the sex rela- 
tionship The mother who “puts hci baby 
on the bottle” is siibsututing a lelationship 
between the child and an object, Di Mead 
points out 

We do not know, she says, at just what 
age the baby can disLinguish the difieience 
between a glass bottle with a lubbci nipple, 
loose m space, fiom the bicast which is 
pait of the mother But the mother knows 
the differ ence fiom the stait and she makes 
it known to the child in her voice, m her 
hands, in the very tempo of her being 
She IS not giving the child heiself, she is 
faithfully, efliciently pioviding the child 
with a bottle — an object 

Thus It is not suipiising when the baby 
glows to manhood and thinks of his le- 
lationships with his wife in leims of auto- 
mobiles, fill coats, 01 othei gifts of life- 
less objects. 

Bottle-fed babies, both hoys and girls, 
learn at the beginning of life that mothei 
IS theie to put things into thcMi mouths— 
bottles, spoons, crackcis, tecllicis Deep in 
the pictiue of the lelationships between 
men and women comes this image of 
original satisfaction thioiigh having im- 
pel sonal things put into the mouth 

“Later,” wiitcs Di Mend, “when the 
Araeiican soldier goes abroad, puzzled foi- 
eigners speculating on Amencan moiale 
will decide it is oiange-juice oi Coca-Cola 
or some other familiar item of Amencan 
food or drink that is basically impoitant” 
Science Nows Letter, October 22, 1949 


Words in Science — 
MYOPIA-HYPEROPIA 

> THE defects in eyesight commonly 
known as ncai sighted ness and faisightcd- 
ness aie given names of Greek oiigm by 
your oculist 

Myopia IS nearsiglrtedness or slioi tsighted- 
ness You say the word my-o pea-ah with 
the accent on the o It is due to too great 
lefractive power of the lens of the eye so 
that rays fiom an object come to a focus 
befoie they leach the letina 
In hyperopia— pronounced high-pei-o-pca- 
ah, stressing the o — the opposite condition 
exists so that the rays do not come to a 
focus by the time they leach the retina 
This causes fai sightedness 
Piesbyopia, fiom Greek woids which 
mean “old eyes,” is a lack of accommoda- 
tion from loss of elasticity of the lens, mak- 
ing It impossible to focus on objects close 
to the eyes This affects people beyond the 
age of about forty 
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Teachers: help for you and your students 


“I think that Science News Let- 
ter IS without doubt, the best way 
for a science teacher to get the most 
foi his money A RALPH BOX- 
ELL, Clinton High School, Clinton, 
Missouri 

lead Science News Letter as 
regularly as my daily and moie 
closely It gives me much of what I 
Tit-od” J S STANFORD, Assoc 
Pi of of Zoology and Entomology, 
Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah 

^‘Since I’m a senior in high school 
this year, I plan to enter the Science 
Talent Search It gives me great 
pleasure to inXoim you that I have 
found no better magazme for ie~ 
viewing the events of modem science 
than Science News Letter. My 
only 1 egret is that I did not sub- 
scribe to it sooner than I did ” 
JOHN KAUFMAN, Grmnell, Iowa. 

“I take this opportunity to toll 
you that I am enjoying Science 
News Letter very much It is a 
deal , conGiS6f and comprehensive 
digest of current science I find it 
very helpful in my science woik.” 
SISTER LORETTO THOMAS, St 
Joseph High School, Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts 

“Oui Supeimtendent and the 
Piincipal of our school thought 
Science News Letter so fine and 
valuable to the Science department 
that they have paid for three suh- 
sci iptions to our school, one for each 
of the science teachers. I have a cojiy 
in my room each week and could not 
do without it. Many of my seventh 
giade students also read the paper. 
It IS Valuable for keeping me abreast 
of the times m science ” NETTIE 
M WISMER, Lawience, Kansas 

“The kids (ages 6-10-11) go for 
it each week — swell.” LT. COMDR 
H SEIELSTAD, U S. Coast Guard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

'T teach General Science in the 
Junior Part of the School, and natu- 
rally have to keep up to date in 
order to answer all the questions the 
children are so anxious to ask It is 
hardly necessary for me to say how 
welcome the postman is, when he 
brings another issue of Science 
News Letter J. KENNETH 
BROWN, c/o Friends School, Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, Australia. 

“I read your magazine and I think 
it IS wonderful! It should he in all 
schools to promote science and 
American ingenuity. J, S. BACON, 
Breaux Bridge, Louisiana. 

“I just got a term paper, my first, 
back with an on it. This gprade 
is largely a remit of your maga- 
zine.” BILL NORTON, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 
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BOTANY 


NATURE 
RAMBLINCS 




Autumn Woods 

^ A RAMBLE through the woods at any 
season of the year is wme for the soul 
An autumn ramble is sheer champagne 
It IS a heady intoxicant whether gulped 
by the lungful while tiamping, dog at 
heel, O’* whether sipped by the precious 
thimbleful while reclining easefully in a 
porch rocker 

The chief ingredients of this giddy mix- 
ture are known to all The piofuse bnl- 
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Widely used by geologists, amateur 
prospectors, large mining companies, 
and County, State and U S govern- 
ment agencies. 
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Dept, GM-1 
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liaiice ot mulU-coloi cd leaves thrill even 
the most jaded And after the leaves have 
fallen, and turned brown, every civilized 
community in the land is fragrant with the 
smell of buining leaves A parfumier who 
could captuie this indefinable and incom- 
parable scent and put it up in bottles at 
so much the ounce would make his for- 
tune “Burnt Passion" would not be too 
luiid a name foi it 

But leaves brilliant and leaves burnt aie 
only the gioss ingredients The autumn 
lecipe is a masterly concoction rendered 
subtle with pinches and dashes of sight, 
sound and seasoning 

It IS not only the tilled field that comes 
to autumn harvest The autumn woods are 
a cornucopia of nuts, fruits, seeds and 
berries There is hazel nut and hickory 
nut, and fox-grape, wild plum and paw- 
paw The flamboyant flowering dogwood 
hangs out clusters of seal let berries to give 
pleasure to man and winter groceries to 
the white-footed mouse The doomed 
chestnut is still to be seen at lare mteivals, 
even though the chestnut blight has all 
but wiped It out m this country Botanists 
take hope from these hardy lonely surviv- 
ors that perhaps a resistant strain will de- 
velop either in the wild or in the tiee- 
nursery Then perhaps the delicious sweet 
chestnut wrapped in its characteristic prick- 
ly burr, will become plentiful once more 
The observant eye will notice one bloom 
when all the other trees and plants are long 
past flowering This is the witch hazel 
which flowers late in September or Oc- 
tober When all the other trees are decked 
out in the traditional fall raiment, the 
witch hazel shiub is just putting out its 
blooms It waits until its leaves have turned 
a golden yellow, sometimes even until it 
has shed them entirely, to burst forth in 
stemless clusteis of yellow flowers, each 
with four long narrow petals A little 
latei when this floral display is over, the 
witch hazel adds a peicussion instiument 
to the fall orchestra of sound The petals 
fall off, and the pod dries, and suddenly 
with a snapping, popping sound the witch 
hazel flings its seeds to a distance of 10 oi 
15 feet 

All these sights and sounds and smells 
are part of nature’s preparations for winter 
For nature they are merely practical, foi 
man sheerly beautiful Autumn is intoxi- 
cating, and each year is a vintage year 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Ancient Ax-Heads Made 
Of Bone Discovered 

^ DISCOVERY of ancient bone ax-heads 
that led stone age man on the banks of the 
Nile to invent a better kind of stone ax, 
copied from the bone ones, is reported by Dr 
A J Arkell of London’s University College 
Department of Egyptology 

This new chapter in how the ax with a 
handle came to be developed was unearthed 


dt the Neolithic aichaeological site of Esh 
Shaheinab on the west bank ol the Nile, 
excavated by the Sudan Government An- 
tiquities Seivice this year 
Eleven polished bone ax-hcads, languig 
fiom the eight to thiee inches in length, 
weie found They weie made fiom long 
bones of the hippopotamus, ihmoccios, ele- 
phant and pci haps othci animals Fiag- 
menls of 65 other axes wCiC found All had 
been given a shaip culling edge by lubbmg 
on sandstone giindeis used by the ancient 
men foi giindmg led och.e, favoute coloi- 
ing mateiial foi decoiatmg themselves 
Along with the bone ax-hcacls, many 
stone-axes weie discovcicd m the same 
hearth layei ot soil lepiesenting many camp- 
fiies The stone tools weie gencmlly small- 
ei although some weic the same si/e as 
the bone ones 

Dr Aikell m his cominumcation to the 
British journal, Na'iuri (Oct 1), explains 
that the luuiteis of the laigc animals proba- 
bly first used Luge splmteis of the animal 
bones for hacking meat oft then kill The 
next step was to ht the splmtci into a 
wooden handle, making a moic cflicient 
hacking tool 

That was the invention of the ax They 
natmally tiied the new tool on wood, pei- 
haps in hollowing out dug-out canoes and 
for making speai-tluoweis. But when the 
bone ax was not sliong enough to cut any 
but the softest woods, they copied the bone 
ax in stone 

Thus the chipped and paitly polished 
stone ax-head of the Neolithic age was in- 
vented 

A notched fish-hook made fiom a bi- 
valve shell was also discoveied at the same 
Site 
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botany-chemistry 

Pine Tree Has Its 
Spring in the Fall 

> SPRING has come in the fall to an 
astonished pine liee which was given a 
chemical tieatment in June 
Typical spring giowth m a ceitam type 
of wood cell, known as tiacheid, was 
found 10 weeks aftei a few crystals of 
heteioauxm had been pul m a hole bored 
m a branch 

Heteioauxm is a plant giowth piomoter 
known to chemists as indole 3-acetic acid 
Its season-speeding effect was leported by 
D A Fiaser of the Foiest Insect Laboia- 
toiy, Sault Ste Mane, Out When the 
branch m which the ciystals were placed 
was examined, cells of sp'ing wood growth 
were found 

The annual rings by which a tree’s age 
IS calculated aie told by the contrasting 
appearance between spang and summer 
growth Getting typical spring growth in 
the fall IS one of the results of a series of 
experiments designed to increase knowledge 
of a tree’s giowth 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 
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from issuing organizations 

Alteration or hie Propirtifs or B^nioniie 
BY Reaction wiin Amines — John W Joidan 
--Mellon Imtitute, H p, illus , papci, fiec 
upon leqiiest lu publishci, Univusiiy ol Pitts- 
burgh, Pucsbuigh 1:5, Pa Rcpoits obsciva- 
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technical icpoit 

Brazil An Expinding Economy — Geoige 
Wythe, Royce A Wight, and Harold M Mid- 
kiff — Twentieth Centtny hnndj 412 p, illus, 
I3 50 A study concerned pirticululy with 
how the capital and skills of the United Slates 
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Book of Child Psychiatiy—Geiald H J Pcai- 
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amount of maieual on the clinical piobleins 
of chddien who sujffei iiom neuroses, chai- 
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01 Spi GTR osroPK Binary SiARs — J H Mooie 
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StTlS 
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198 Pj illus, $250 A woild-widc loundup 
of material on this game, telling of the mathe- 
matical piobabihties m obtaining the dilTecent 
poker combinations, for instance a royal 
flush Another interesting thing is the author’s 
explanation of the strategy of poker 

Handbook or Chemistry— Norbert Adolph 
Lange, Compdei and Editor — Handbook Pub- 
lisheis, 7th ed , 1920 p, illus, $700 Com- 
piles an immense amount of reference ma- 
teual A new edition of this well-known 
handbook 

How Largl Arl Our Public High Schools? 
— ^Walter H Gaummtz and others — GovT 
Punting Office, 39 p, illus, paper, 25 cents 
A statistical report arranged to present data 
which are readily comparable one state with 
another and one size group with another 

Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 

5 The Comparative Ethnology of South 
American Indians—Juhan H Steward, Ed — 
Gov‘t Punting Office, 818 p, illus,, I3 00 
The first four volumes of this work described 
the history and piehistoiy of Indians by tribes 
and areas This volume deals with topics 
such as religion, learning, manufactures, etc , 
and deals with all of South America 

How Shall We Pay for Health Care? — Os- 
car R Ewing and George F Lull — Public 
Affairs Committee, 32 p, illus, paper, 20 
cents The two authors present arguments for 
and against compulsory health insurance 

How Your Body Works — Herman and Nina 
Schneider— 160 p., illus, $250 An at- 
tractive book for children including experi- 


or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 


mcnis thu aie lun and easy to do 
An Iniroi)U( HON lo Ciuminh ism s 7 he Ap- 
plication of the Physical Sciences to the De- 
tection of Clime— Chailes p O’Haia and 
Tames W Osteihuig — Maim llan, 705 p, 

illus , $10 00 A Lolkge text Joi die sttide it 
of police* science 

Jisr Whai iin Do ior Oiun lu n — l'iani.,s I eo 
Golden— Fc//, 256 p, illus, $21)5 Jokes 
that one doeloi might tell anutlui 

Know iirr Lc,gs You Buy— United States Dt- 
piitmeiit of Agiicultuie — Go ft Punt- 

ing Office, illus, pijiei, lue cents A rcpiint 
of the small si/e eoloi eliai t “Know the Fags 
You Buy” 

Tin Lasi Sraci Ship — Munay Leinstei — Pell, 
2^9 P) so A science fiction stoiy clescnb- 
ing the adventuies ot Km Rend ill on the 
distant planet Mais In tint woild, ielepoi ta- 
t/an ol matter has taken the place of tians- 
poitation via loeket and aiomu-iiowci ed ves- 
sels 

Mai i AND Fimaii A Study of ilie Sexes m a 
Changing Woikl — Maigaict Mead — Mot low, 
477 P ) An account oL conclusions 

based on i } years’ uscaieh cm sex lelations 
among some of the jnimiuvc jicoples ol the 
Paeiik isluids and also in modem United 
Stales 

Nuiiuiion oi tiil Dog— C hve M, McKay— 
Comstock, 2m\ cd„ 3?7 P, dlus , 50 Re- 

vised and extended to uiLlude modem ail- 
Vances and more of the older discoveries that 
aic Useful in feeding dogs Foi dog owncis 
and all those interested in their caie 
Philosophies in Brili— F ictleiiek E Easiburg 
Hnmphnes, 78 p , $2 50 Reviews with ex- 
tiemc bievity vaiious schools of philosophical 
thought 

Rid Planet— RobtJt A TlLinkin—SaibncH, 
211 p, illus,, $250. A science fiction book 
telling a story of a group of earth people who 
attempt some time in the futuic to colonize 
Mars 

Rtoulau PoLYiopis— H S. M Coxeiei — Pit- 
man, 321 p, illus, liooo Biief cxcuisions 
into such subjects as algebra, vectoi analysis, 
integral calculus, crystallogiaphy and topol- 
ogy 

Soil , People, and Fertilizer Technology 
— ^Tennessee Valley Authoiity — Gop*t Punt- 
ing Office, 57 p , illus , paper, 30 cents A 
brief history of the TVA 

Textbook or Physiology — ^John F Fulton — 
Saunders, i6th ed , 1258 p, illus, ijiooo 
A reference book revised to include a Luge 
volume of new matenal 

A Treasury of Hero Stories ior Boys and 
Girls from B to 13 — ^Joanna Strong and Fom 
B Leonard— Ha/ 191 p , illus, J2 00 Short 
biographies of some of our favorite heroes and 
heroines For young scientists there is brief 
information on the Heroes of Yellow Jack, 
Florence Nightingale, and Admiral Peary 
Training Rural Leaders* An FAO Study— 
Shantan Bailie School — Food and Agijciil- 
ture Oigantation of the United States, 136 p., 
illus , paper, $1 50 Describes experimental 
work in training for rural leadership at 
China’s Shantan Baihc school 


VANISHING WiLDLRNiss — Fiancescd Lt Monte 
and Micjcla Welch — hiuci ight , 340 p , illus , 
$2 49 The life stories ot 19 wild animals 
whose home is the fast vanishing wilderness 
The authois have inlci woven into these 
stones a mixtuie of histoiy, biology, gcogia- 
phy, md a wealth of othci inloimation Foi 
childien and adults 

WiBS IN rnr Wind The Habits of Wcb-Wcav- 
mg Sp.dGi^^Ronald, 387 p, dlus , $150 A 
iipoir of a Uvo-ycai study oi these superb 
aichitccts and enginccis The authoi’s ap- 
pioach is unusual in that she knew nothing 
ibout spiders to begin with, and so, m this 
book takes hei readers along with hci m a 
step by slop journey in the* study of these 
ci eatULCs 

liiL Yeasi Gill I is Genetics and Cytology — 
Call C Lindcgicn — Educational, 28 chipicrs, 
illus , $7 00 A icicicace guide containing the 
latest findings oi the authui and his assiici itcs 
The author eoiiclucks that Mcndehan thtoiv 
oi hciedity applies only to a small fi action of 
the heieduv ehaiaetcnsties tiansmitted iiom 
paient to ofispnng, howcvei, he chflcis fiom 
Lysenko in that he believes that lieicdity is 
unclei stuct gene enntiol 

Science News Letter, October 22 , 1949 

Anieucti’s oldest zoo is the well-known 
PliiLidelphia Zoological Garden, now 75 
yeais old. 


The mileage of pipeline*; usctl in the 
natuial gas mdustiy m Amciiea is ovei 
250, 001), OI 25, ()()() nioie miles ihan all the 
1 aili Odd ii aekage 
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DIABETICS 



"Diabetic Cafe in 
Pictures” was de- 
signed to stnooth 
the way so that 
diabetes and its 
treatment might be 
completely under- 
stood The result of 
more than 25 years 
of ouestioning m a 
nationally-known 
clinic—and the 
tested answer to alt 
those questions 
Simply written and 
lavishly illustrated 
by charts, photO” 
graphsand drawings, 
It tells about the diet, 
measurement and 
injection of insulin, 
insulin reactions, 
acidosis and diabetic 
coma, blood and 
urine tests and nec- 
essary body care 
The coupon below 
will bring a copy 
immediately 
150 PAGES 
137 ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Medical Division • East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 

) enclose $2 50 Please send me "Diabetic Care in 
Pictures ” 

Name 

Street 

City, Zone, State 
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• New Machines and Gadgets ® 

For addresses whore you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St, Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 488 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


@ ELECTRIC HONE, jor tn homes, 
jactones and on faiin^, unll sharpen took 
from hjtchen Jinrves to garden hoes with- 
out burning blades or grinding them away 
Plugged into the homehold electric soc\et, 
It employs what the ma\us called a mag- 
netic honing action, without use of whech 
or gears 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 

@ ICE CRUSHER, built into one of the 
well-\nown automatic ice rnal^tr^, permits 
the refrigerator to deliver uniformly crushtd 
ice crystals or cubes as desired, by the -flip 
of a switch It is designed for use in hoteU, 
dubs, taverns and other beverage and food 
dispensers. 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 

^ STEEL BRIDGING, to replace the 
diort wood p’cccs ^et in at an angle ht- 
iween jotsts in floor stiucture for rein- 
forcement, comes in stocJ^ i>tze for -joists of 
any standard depths in<;talled on 16-mch 
centers The bridge fits over the top of 
one, with Us ends on the underside of ad- 
jacent joists, and requires only two nails 
to fix in place 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 


a. 


One type of airplane jet engine requires 
100 tons of air every hour 


Noise limits may some day become com- 
mon in American cities as speed limits 
are now 

Glass IS usually a clear tiansparent ma- 
terial, but when giound to a fine powder 
It IS white like salt ^ 

Nature has endowed most fishes with 
ability to repioduce far moie of their kind 
than can be reared to usable size in a 
given body of water 

Common glass is composed of silica 
sand, soda ash and lime, but there are 
thousands of special compositions, some 
quite complot. 

White-footed or deer mice often live 
in hollow trees and are valuable animals 
because they destroy certain insect life, 
particularly the destructive pupating larch 
^.wfly* 



ioi MUSICAL INSTRUMENT for yomiv- 
sttrs, shown in the picture, n described ih 
a cross between clarinet, harmonica and 
button actor dian. It /? an tncxpenstpc plaUit 
device with ten button \cys icgidating the 
tone of 20 notes, and capable of covering 
a wide range of musical selections 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 


AIR DEODORIZER, avaihibU in handy 
'\icr sol* container s in which it is piessunzed 
by El eon-12, /f a no n-in flammable and non- 
toxic type that destroys unpleasant odois 
by thcmiuil action This impioved spray 
Is claimed to be effective against most odors, 
including formaldehyde and ammonia 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 

® SUCTION HOLDER, for the perma- 
nent attachment of towel rae{s and other 
fixtures to metal, glass or tile without drill- 
ing a hole, has a uution cup and a metal 
Aiiclcl ainangcd in such a manner that an 
can entci the vacuum only by parsing 
th tough a zone of itibbei-hlie matt rial 
undo compression. 

Science Nows Lotter, October 22, 1949 

® COl.OR COMPARER enables the ama- 
teur photographer to mutch duplicate pouts 
exactly in the developing tray It is shaped 
b\e a four deaf clover, the leaves in color 
varying from fledi to darb A{ic^ In the 
center of each u a hole through which the 
print IS color -matched with the leaf 

Science News Letter, October 22, 1949 


We wish to serve you- 


LET US ORDER YOUR BOOK 


Don*t Delay 

getting that NEW BOOK you 
want to read. SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER will gladly obtain for you 
any American book or magazine 
in print Send check or money 
order covering regular retail price 
($5 if price is unknown and ad- 
justment will be made). We will 
pay postage in the United States. 
You can attach a separate sheet, 
listing title, author, pubflsher; 
price, to your address coupon at 
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ment, Sdegee Service, 1719 N 
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SELF-FEEDER FOR CATTLE — Farm labor and costs are greatly reduced 
by permitting cattle to feed themselves through specially designed gates. 

MEDICINE 

Chemicals Aid Leukemia 

Anti-folic acid chemicals bring temporary improve- 
ment in leukemia. Two other chemicals, nitrogen mustard- 
and urethane, give relief in tumor ills. 


AGRICULTURE 

Cows Feed Selves 
In Automatic Barn 

> AN ultra-modern barn designed as a 
self-service cafeteria for wmteimg cattle 
was announced by Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N J This novel solution to 
the problem of winter feeding is adaptable 
to both small and large farms 

Designed for maximum covv-convenience 
and minimum man-labo'% the self-feeding 
arrangement permits the cows to satisfy 
their hunger at will just as they do in 
summer pasture The cows feed through 
specially designed gates with dividers that 
safeguard the animals against strangula- 
tion 

A winter’s supply of hay is stored ver- 
tically in huge bins that lun the length oE 
the barn The cows feed fiom the bottom 
and the weight of the hay keeps a con- 
stant supply at the feeding point 

Its designers believe the new feeder to 
be a major labor saver They point out 
that last winter it took only four man-hours 
to feed 70 tons of dry hay to 44 beef steers 

The “automatic barn” is one product of 
farm mechanization experiments conducted 
by the New Jersey Experiment Station at 
Fiddler’s Creek Farm near Lambertville 
Paul M Mazur, New York banker and 
owner of the farm, endowed the project 
and has cooperated with Univeisity scien- 
tists on It Some of their other develop- 
ments, still largely in the experimental 
stage, are a self-feeding silo, and machines 
and methods for harvesting and handling 
hay 

The Fiddler’s Creek barn, designs and 
devices of which are available free of 
charge for non-commercial use, is described 
as “a quonset within a quonset ” The inner 
building is the barn proper, where the 
animals feed themselves and are housed 
Over this shed stands another larger struc- 
ture The space between the sidewalls of 
the two semicircular “quonsets” forms the 
bin where the hay is stored The hay is 
blown in through an air hose, direct from 
tlie hay wagon into the top of the storage 
bin 

Another innovation is an air-blowmg 
system through the stored hay, which per- 
mits the hay to be dried in the barn rather 
than in the field where hay-making is at 
the mercy of the weather. 

In the automatic barn and the sdf-feed- 
mg silo, which is being tested this wmter, 
Mr Mazur and his colleagues foresee the 
possibility of increased mechanization, even 
on very small farms 

Science News Letter^ October 29, 1949 

Joint research by the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Civil Aeronauucs 
Admmistrauon has developed a coating 
for fabric^overed aircraft that about 
doubles the time between igmtion of the 
fabric and Its destruction by fire. 
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^ CHEMICAL treatment of more than 200 
persons suffering from cancel -like acute 
leukemia has brought about significant 
temporary impiovement m from 11% to 
50% of the cases J 

Other forms of cancer have also been 
temporarily aided by the same chemicals, 
which are known to be antagonistic to the 
folic acid Vitamin 

Dr Carl V Moore of the Washington 
Universtiy School of Medicine, St Louis, 
reported these encouraging results to the 
meeting of the American College of Sur- 
geons in Chicago 

Dr Mooie has himself treated 17 patients 
with significant temporary improvement in 
SIX Other doctors have treated 203 patients 
with the anti-folic acid chemicals, with re- 
missions ranging from 11% to 50% 

One of Dr. Moore’s patients, a four-year- 
old boy, has been practically well, or as 
the doctor put it^'^^in fairly complete re- 
mission,” for a year. 

The chemicals used are aminoptenn, 
amethopterin, and Amino-An-Fol 
Children apparently are helped more 
than grown-ups by these anti-folic acid 
chemicals. Dr Moore said his and othei 
doctors* work suggests. He emphasized, 


however, that the chemicals do not cure 
and that they cause seveie toxic reactions. 
Painful inflammations and ulcers of the 
mouth, diarihea and hemorrhage from 
stomach and intestines ai e among the toxic 
leactions caused by these chemicals 

Nitiogen mustard, the war gas chemical, 
often brings striking temporal y improve- 
ment m Hodgkin’s disease, and another 
chemical, urethane, has been helping pa- 
tients with a bone marrow tumoi, called 
multiple myeloma 

“It is obvious that the goal of destroy- 
ing tumor cells without irreparably damag- 
ing normal tissues has not been attained” 
Dr Moore declared. 

“It IS equally evident, however, that many 
of these substances are now of practical 
clinical value as palliative (relieving but 
not curing) agents m the management' of 
patients with neoplastic (tumor) diseases, 
and that results are good enough to sug- 
gest that the ultimate goal of this type of 
chemotherapy may yet be achieved” 

The “most important smgle practical 
development” m chemical treatment of 
cancer, he declared, probably is the use of 
female sex hormones m the treatment of 
cancer of the prostate gland 

Science Newt Letter, October 29, 1949 


MEDICINE 

Surgery on Beating Heart 

Surgical repair of defects in the heart will be aided 
by the development of an artificial half-heart, which will 
take over the functions of the right side. 


^ AN artificial half-heait, announced to 
the American College of Surgeons in Chi- 
cago, will give surgeons a better chance 
to cut open the heait itself for surgical re- 
pair of defects 

In order to operate on the “open heart,” 
it is necessary to have some means of keep- 
ing blood circulating through the body and 
also of continuing to get oxygen into the 
blood 

To meet this problem, William H Sewell, 
Jr, and Dr William W L. Glenn of Yale 
University School of Medicine devised the 
artificial half-heart, 

A pump takes over the functions of the 
entire right side of the heart This is the 
side to which blood that has circulated 
through the body is returned by the veins 
Before going into the left heart, to be pump- 
ed back through the arteues to the rest of 
the body, this blood from the veins is pump- 
ed through the lungs. There it picks up 
vital oxygen 

To use the new device, the surgeon cuts 
into the jugular vein on one side of the 
neck A tube of polyethylene plastic is in- 


SciiNcr Nfws LrriFR fot October 29, 19^9 


sei Led till ough this vein into the big vein 
which brings blood back fioin the head, 
neck, arms and chest The same poly- 
ethylene tube IS run down this big vein 
into and through the right side of the heait 
and into the big vein that deliveis blood 
fiom the trunk and legs 

Holes are made in the pait of the tube 
that will he in the two big veins but the 
pait that IS in the heart has no opening 
All the blood being returned to the heart 
by the veins can be drawn through this 
double-holed tube into the artificial half- 
heart, or pump By changing the piessure 
in the glass cylinder around the pump fiom 
negative to positive, the blood is driven 
through another tube into the arteiy leading 
to one lung. From there on it follows its 
normal course, picking up oxygen and re- 
turning to the left side of the heart to be 
pumped back into the body 
The artificial half-heart was used on two 
dogs foi one hour and for one houi and 
three-quarters, lespectively Both dogs re- 
covered completely and are alive now, sev- 
eral months after the experience In a 
thud dog, the heart stopped because of a 
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technical error with the aitificial respira- 
tion machine 

Blood piessure did not change after the 
aitihcial half-heart was in operation When 
it had been m opeiation for an hour or moie 
there was sometimes a fall in blood pressure 
and a dccicase m blood flow 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Plastic Balls Substitute 
For Heart Valves 

^ HOLLOW lucite balls can be used as 
substitutes for valves in the heart and at 
the entrance of the mam artery, or aorta, 
to the heait, Dr Chailes A. Hufnagel of 
Haivard Medical School told the American 
College of Surgeons in Chicago. 

The lucite valves have functioned well 
for piolonged periods of time m the aorta 
of dogs, without causing blood clots and 
without eroding These substitute valves 
have been inserted into the hearts and aorta 
of 20 animals with no deaths due to failure 
of the valve or to the opeiation of insert- 
ing It One dog has even gone safely 
till ough pregnancy and delivery of her 
young 

Development of the lucite valves followed 
earlier woik m which methyl methacrylate 
plastic was used to replace successfully and 
permanently parts of the aorta in the chest 
Science New* Utter, October 29, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

Predict New Energy Sources 
At Laboratory Dedication 

> HUMANITY will be faced with catas- 
trophe within a period of a few centuiies 
through exhaustion of our fossil fuels, oil 
and coal, unless science can come foith with 
fundamentally new discovei les, Dr Paul 
D Foote, Gulf Oil reseaich director and 
vice-piesident, declared at the dedication of 
the Leovy Geophysics Laboratoiy, at Har- 
maiville, near Pittsbuigh 

These new discoveries will be made if 
research is adequately supported. Dr Foote 
declared Any moratorium on science and 
technology would be fatal to economic 
security, he said, and *‘the only opportunity 
for continually improving our standard of 
living is the most intensive development 
of science and technology ” He predicted 
discoveries in the production and utiliza- 
tion of energy surpassing anything we 
know today 

Named for Frank Adair Leovy, Gulf 
Oil Corporation pioneer in scientific oil 
exploration who died in June, tlie new lab- 
oratory IS the world’s largest building de- 
voted to research on oil prospecting 

Four producing oil wells are struck by 
geophysical methods to every one found by 
unscientific oil prospectmg 

Over half of the new building’s 126 
modern rooms are devoted to mterpreting 
prospecting data from more than 500 pros- 



SEARCH FOR OIL-BEARING ROCKS— These women are plotting in- 
formation gotten by magnetic surveys which will help Gulf geologists decide 
if a given area has prospects of being an oil producerm 
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peering parties m all parts of the world, 
many of them air-horne Aeiial piospecting 
crews using a Gulf-developed magnetom- 


MEDICINE 


^ A 21-YEAR-old girl who had one lung 
removed when she was a child is now a 
champion gymnast 

A 19-vea.-old boy, also with only one 
lung, IS doing construction work at 4,000 
to 5,000 teet abo\ e sea lev el At this altitude 
the low oxygen of the air makes many a 
two-lunged person puff and pant on a 
short w'alk 

These two voung persons were cited at 
the American College of Suigeons meeting 
in Chicago as examples of the outcome of 
lemoving an entire lung in a child They 
are among 22 children wdio underwent 
this operation at Barnes Hospital, St Louis 
Studies of the piesent condition of the 
survivors were reported bv Drs R M 
Peters, A Roos, H Black, T H Bin ford 
and E A Graham 

Of the 22, five died iinniecliately aftei 
the operation One lived eight yeais but 
died m an accident Two aie too young foi 
satisfactory evaluation and four cannot be 
located One has extensive disease in the 
remaining lung, which makes physiologic 
ev^aluation valueless 

The remaining nine include six girls and 
three boys Their ages at the time of lung 
removal ranged from three to 14 years 
Conditions for which the lung was re- 
mo\ ed were bronchiectasis, lung abscess, 
a granuloma, or tumo", of unknowm cause, 
and the chronic infection actinomycosis 

These nine young people are all now 
leading a normal life, some having been 
operated on as long ago as 13 years None 
has any significant cuivatuie of the spine 
or other cosmetic deformity 


eter survey hundreds of miles of teiiitory 
a day 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 


“One of the most sti iking and piovoca- 
tive findings from our studies,” the doctois 
leported, “is that the best peiformancc on 
all tests was found m the two moit active 
pitients, the gymnast and the constiuction 
workei, both of whom had made a con- 
certed effort to overcome then hmdicap” 

Children whose paients did the most to 
keep them from activity seemed to be the 
pooiest peifoimeis 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

MEDICiNE 

Skin Burns fronm X-Rays 
Preview Atomic Exposures 

TREATING the common and clangei ous 
skin burns caused by exposuic to ladiation 
gives doctors a preview on a small scale 
of what they will be called on to tieal m 
the event that the itoin bomb is used in 
anothei w ai 

These bums aic at piesent most picvaleni 
in docto s who use X-rays and fiuoioscopes 
foi ti eating patients, but this hazaid is 
expected to deciease m this gioup, Di 
James Barrett Brown c£ Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, told the Amei- 
ican College of Surgeons meeting in Chi- 
cago 

The burns are chronic, caused by repeat- 
ed small exposures, and became progres- 
sively worse It may take five to 25 yeais 
but cancer wull eventually develop, Di 
Brown pointed out, if the bums are not 
lemoved by surgeiv 

If treatment is given early before the 


ulceiated infected stage is i cached it is 
elective and bungs immediate relief of 
pain It IS necessary to cut out the bums 
deeply so that only healthy tissue is left 
and then lepaii the aiea with skin giafts 
Di Blown said that this type of bum 
will piobibly be seen on a mass scale if 
we have anothei wai in wdiich the atom 
bomb wall be used J^ut suigeons will be 
able to combat the destiuctive power of 
the weapon with the knowledge they have 
gained m peace time 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 
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Question Box 


AGRICULTURE 

How IS a new barn designed to permit cattle 
to feed themselves*^ p 274 

ETHNOLOGY 

What discovery points to a vanished people 
in the Arctic Circle? p 283 

MEDICINE 

How does a new device for aiding heart 
surgery function'^ p 275 

What chemicals are bringing improvement to 
Victims of leukemia and tumor diseases'^ p 
274 


What kinds of lives do people with q re- 
moved lung live*^ p 276 

What treatment may prevent crippling and 
nerve damage in the future? p 279 

METEOROLOGY 

Why Is a strict watch of the weather urged’ 
p 278 

POPULATION 

What has been suggested as a way out of 
Britain's economic plight? p 285 

PSYCHOLOGY 

How are strikes preventable? p 277 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Strikes Are Preventable 

Psychologists have the "know-how” to diagnose 
causes and apply remedies to the social disease of which 
strikes are a symptom, 

^ PSYCHOLOGISTS and sociolo^nti, tonld help indnstiy piei'tnt stupes Ii\e the pie^cnt 
tvo^k stoppage in tht ^teel and toed tndthtuei They hare the nccesuvv ‘'know-how’' to 
Line f fiction 

Stakes aie symptoms of wcial jiicknas, jast as ft re} u a symptom of physical disease 
This IS the opinion of psychologists qtieiitd by Science Sei net 

Modem doctois do moie than gire ferci patients tooling baths to ndiicc ferei They 
go aftei the gcims oi other cause of the fern to get the patient well 

Social psychologists have hettei trays of Heating social sickness than piesn iptions 
for cooling off periods to avert strikes They, like doctors of medicine, can diagnose th' 
causes and apply remedies that will get the patient — in this case society itself — back 
on the road to health 


Strike Is Symptom of 
Underlying Social III 

By DR. DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 

Director, Research Center of Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan. 

^ A STRIKE slitmld be coiiccncd as a 
symptom oi dcepei and more complex so- 
cial malfunctioning This social illness has 
impoitant causes stemming fiom economic 
and political institutions as well as fiom 
the behavioi of individuals and smallei 

gl OLlpS 

It IS a characteiistic of symptoms that 
they cannot be satisfactouly eliminated by 
dealing with them diiectly Action can and 
must be taken to prevent then getting out 
of hand, the patient’s fevci must be ic- 
duced But future attacks of the disease 
will be ceitain to aiisc unless the undei- 
lying causes are dealt wnth This means 
that any attempt to pi event stiikes bv 
direct icpiessne action could at best only 
piocluce othci symptoms oi the same so 
cial illness 

Social science possesses the lescaich tools 
needed foi analy/:mg the social disease 
cieatcd by the cuiieni stiike The fedeial 
government could well affoid to sponsoi 
a commission of scientists to analv/e spe- 
cifically the causes underlying these iccui- 
lent strikes Such i commission should 
examine the majoi somces of tension fiom 
the point of \iew of economics, sociology, 
political science, and social psychology It 
would, of com sc, be devoted to the seaich 
for facts, and the discovciy of causes and 
effects, and would thcicfoie, be in no sense 
paitisan Only thiough such a genuinely 
scientific diagnosis can an effective leined}/ 
be presciibed Although tlicie is no picc- 
edent foi such a commission, reseaich tech- 
niques and scientific knowledge have de- 
veloped m recent years to such a level that 
a significant contiibution to the reduction 
of tension in the coal and steel industiies 
could now be made 
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Known Science Techniques 
Work in Settling Disputes 

By DR. FRANCIS BRADSHAW 

Consulting Psychologist, Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co , New York City 

> EXPLRIKNCh m Lonciliation in cases 
oi laboi sLiiic aiul also maiital lelatums 
and othu types ol liiction show' that loui 
iccbniqucs aic encLluc 


1 The disputing parties mav be brought 
togethei to tell their troubles to a counsel 
The counsel refrains from telling them 
what to do, but directs the discussion m 
such a wav that the parties concerned 
think out their owm course and arrive at 
their ov;n agreement 

This technique, known as “non-dii ective 
counseling” has proved veiy effective also 
in the treatment of the mentally distuibecl, 
wdiosc conflict is internal 

The diflicultv in applying this method 
111 mdustual disputes is that in order for it 
Id work, the counsel must be invited oi 
sought out by both parties In an mdustual 
dispute, one or bodi sides may lack any 
dcsiic to a i live at a settlement 

2 The second technique is to tell the 
disputing paitics to ttv this oi that so that 
thev wall ariue at then own solution 
thiough expeiiinent This techrique also 
woiks beitei m reconciling manied piit- 
ncis than industrial associates 

3 The thud technique is to aiiangc a 
change in the conditions which aie insiiu- 
mcnLal m pioducing the fiiclion Thus a 
thingc in economic oi political conditions 
might make it easici loi mdustual stiife 
to come to peace! ul solution 

4 The loiiith leclmiquc is to change the 
attitudes of the key iiidiviiluals lovvaid 
themsehes and towMid each othei It has 
not been wudclv used because it is so difli- 
cLilt to achieve It IS veiy diflkull to change 



DUST VAULTS — Electronically-scrubbed air for steel mills is in the making 
on this assembly line at the Westinghouse Sturtevant Division plant in Hyde 
Park^ Boston^ Mass, The vault-like cubicles contain Precipitron cells, the 
electronic air cleaners which remove 90 percent of all air-borne dirt and 
dust. Each of these cubicles can clean more than 36 tons of air every hour. 
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an adult’s way of looking at things, his 
notions of what he wants to get out of life, 
his feeling toward other men Still it is 
not impossible 

Here are some of the ways attitudes can 
be changed 

One way to change a man’s attitudes 
(and it IS obvious in this case that some- 
body must change) is to search out the 
facts of the dispute by scientific methods 
Both sides m any industrial dispute must 
rely for strength in the show-down on the 
support of their constituencies and some 
of the public Yet neither one acually 
knows what the men behind him really 
want A scientifically conducted survey 
of what IS wanted and needed by the 
stockholders, management, and the public 
would show each the limits of support on 
his side and )ust what he might concede 
without betraying his trust 
Psychological research and practical ap- 
plication in industry has demonstrated the 
value of “vertically organized” round- 
table discussion for producing attitude 
changes necessary to bring about industrial 
conciliation and peace. 

This means bringing together not just 
the two top men in the dispute, but rep- 
resentatives of all the levels all the way 
down to the foreman who has direct con- 

METEOROLOGY 

Watch Smog 

^ A STRICT watch of the weather is the 
chief of 10 U S Public Health Service 
recommendations for preventing future 
smog catastrophes such as hit the small in- 
dustrial town of Donora, Pa, a year ago 
this month (Oct 27, 1948) 

If forecasts show a possibility of weather 
inversion, industrial plants should either 
be shut down or cut down their operations 
enough to reduce “sharply” the amount of 
contamination going out into the air 
A weather inversion, such as lasted five 
days in Donora last October, occurs when a 
layer of warm air settles over the ground 
air, preventing the usual updrafts 
The other nine Public Health Service 
recommendations have to do with reducing 
the gaseous and solid particle contamina- 
tion of the air from both industrial plants 
and home heating plants, steam locomotives 
and steamboats The recommendations come 
from an 11-month exhaustive study of the 
Donora situation. They presumably apply 
to other areas where a combination of air 
contamination and weather inversion pro- 
duces smog 

Besides the 20 deaths at Donora last 
year, almost half the town’s population were 
made sick by the smog, the Public Health 
Service saentists found. 

With the Donora study giving “positive 
scientific proof” that contaminated air in 
industrial areas can cause serious acute dis- 
abling illness, the Public Health Service 


tact with the workers and the shop steward 
who IS the worker’s adviser in dealing with 
management 

Such round-table discussions should be 
implemented with all the tools known to 
psychological science Sometimes it is 
found that the words basic to the discus- 
sion are not understood by those involved 
In one situation, tests revealed that the 
average supervisor failed to understand 
80% of the words used in the contract 
under controversy The average union’s 
shop steward missed 70% Attitude tests 
given before and after discussion show that 
the participants do change their attitudes 
as a result of frank discussion in such a 
round table 

What IS needed to prevent strikes is the 
determination by management to use sys- 
tematically what is known to science They 
must realize that human nature is as leal 
and important in their business as are dol- 
lars invested or machines and materials 
They should pay as much attention and 
spend as much money on research m 
human and personnel relations as they do 
on product reseaich 

Tension and hostility must be located 
and reduced before it piles up like static 
charges to produce an explosion and uncon- 
trollable catastrophe 
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Weather 

plans an expanded program for hghting 
air pollution 

The possibility of the mind being affected, 
in terms of reduced alertness and efficiency, 
from living in constantly polluted air, is 
one of the serious questions the Donora 
study has raised, Dr Leonard A Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the U S Public Health 
Service, pointed out 

A preliminary report of the study was 
given by H H Schrenk, Harry Heimann, 
George D Clayton and W M Gafafer of 
the Public Health Service and Harry Wex- 
ler of the U S Weather Bureau 

Science News Letter, October 29,^ 1949 
BOTANY-CHEMISTRY 

Fertilizing, Fumigation 
Done in Single Operation 

► A SINGLE spraying operation that kills 
plant pests and supplies plant foods at the 
same time was suggested to chrysanthemum 
growers 

At the flower show sponsored by the 
New York Botanical Garden and the Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Society in New 
York, Dr P P Pirone told of the recent 
development of a method of spraying plant 
nutrients directly onto the foliage instead 
of adding them to the soil That was the 
old-fashioned way,” said Dr Pirone, a 
member of the Botanical Garden staff. 


Although spray feeding is “still largely 
in the experimental stage” four or five ap- 
plications weekly produce “vigorous, deep 
green foliage” 

The newest insecticide for chrysanthe- 
mums, Dr Pirone said, is the highly poison- 
ous preparation called Paralhion It is al- 
most totally efleclive against insects in 
one 01 two applications Because it is dan- 
gerous to handle, he wained users to fol- 
low dll actions “to the lelLei” both indoors 
and out By mixing Parathion, or the fun- 
gus-killer Fermate, with liquid fertilizer, 
“pest control and better foliage growth arc 
achieved in one opeiation,” Dr Pnone 
pointed out 

For destroying the foliar nematode, a 
microscopic worm which blights chiysan- 
themum leaves, a solution of sodium sele- 
nate as applied to the soil Because sodium 
selenate too is highly poisonous, Dr Pirone 
cautioned against planting food crops m 
treated soil Food grown on such soil will 
absoib some of the poison rendering it 
unfit for human consumptidn, he said 
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ENGINEERING 

Coal Mine Safety Aided by 
Preventing Electric Arcs 

^ A FORWARD step in safety in coal 
mining comes from recent developments 
to prevent electric arcs or sparks jumping 
from power lines or car tracks to the 
tubing that brings air to the compressed- 
air blasting device now used in many mines 

Such arcs or sparks may cause explosions 
and fires m a coal-dust laden atmosphere. 
Details of two recent developments have 
just been released m a report of the U S 
Bureau of Mines which is available free 
from the publications section of the Bureau 
at Pittsbuigh. It is entitled Two Devices 
TO Prevent Eltctric Arcs with Airdox 
Operations in Coal Mines 

Airdox is a system of blasting out coal 
faces with compressed air instead of the 
usual explosives Giving no spark, it creates 
no fire hazaid It is now in wide usage 
particularly in Indiana and Illinois coal 
fields The breaking of the coal comes^ 
from the sudden release of the compressed 
air within an ordinary drill hole in the 
coal 

With the Airdox, compressed air is 
brought to the working area by steel pipes, 
and copper tubing carries it from a con- 
trol valve to the Airdox shell at the coal 
face The first safety device is a steel-rein- 
forced rubber-jacketed tubing 50 feet long 
to replace the copper tubing The second 
safety device is a coupling consisting of 
two small steel blocks with insulated bush- 
ings installed between the copper tubing 
and the steel line Similar couplings are 
placed at 1,000-foot intervals in the air line 
These will aid m preventing sparks at the 
face 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Averting Polio Damage 

There is some hope thof nerve injury and crippling 
will be prevented in the future by treating polio victims 
with blood plasma and its albumin fraction. 

> HOPE that infantile paralysis patients treatment of 76 patients are m accord with 

may be helped to escape nerve damage and this theory, Drs Eaton and Bower repoi t 

crippling by treatment with blood plasma in the journal, Science (Oct 21) 

or Its albumin fraction appears in research “Generous amounts” of plasma, from one 

by Drs Robeit M Eaton and Albert G 

Bower at Los Angeles General Hospital ENTOMOLOGY 


to two pints daily, are needed in this treat- 
ment, they state 

Blood plasma has been given polio pati- 
ents in the past, they point out But this 
was done with the idea of giving the 
patients the immune, or anti-polio, sub- 
stances in the globulin fraction of the 
plasma, somewhat as immune seium glob- 
ulin IS now used to ward off or reduce the 
severity of measles Their theory is that 
the albumin of blood, with its anti-edema 
action, IS the part that will be helpful 
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The hope is based on three points* 1 
The amount of albumin in the blood of 
infantile paralysis patients was often found 
to be lower than normal The more severe 
the disease, the lower the amount of al- 
bumin 

2 Albumin is known to be impoitant for 
keeping the fluid pait of blood from leak- 
ing through blood vessel walls into the 
tissues 

3 Such leakage and accumulation of 
fluid, known medically as edema and fa- 
miliar to the layman as diopsy, would be 
especially likely to injure the spinal coid 
Even a small accumulation of fluid could 
cause damaging piessure because the spinal 
cord IS encased in hard bone Destruc- 
tion of nerve cells in the spinal cord is 
what causes the crippling and paralysis in 
infantile paralysis Pieliminaiy lesults in 


Giant Snails Repelled 


^ THE Giant African snail has not yet in- 
vaded the United States, quaiantine oflicials 
say The notorious plant destroyei has made 
seveial dockside beach-heads, but on each 
occasion it has been lepulsed by the vigilant 
aulhouLies 

In scatter ccl instances the snails are kept 
for scienufic pui poses, but they have at- 
li acted the most attention receiuly when 
they were discovcied at east and west coast 
polls m caigocs of suiplus war maleiial 
fiom the Pacific Fifteen such snail-mfested 
shipments have been discovei cd In all cases 
a Uiemical fumigant oi live steam was used 
to kill them 

Publicity given to these unwanted stowa- 
ways has caused worued farmeis and gai- 


deners throughout the country to write to 
Washington, claiming that giant snails are 
eating up their vegetables and flowers. In 
every case investigated so far the offender 
turns out to be a local snail that has been 
theie all the time In no case has the giant 
African snail been found at large 
The efforts of the Buieau of Entomology 
and Quarantine to repel the giant snail 
have been completely successful, despite the 
fact that they have no legal power to quai- 
antme snails. Quarantine laws are clear and 
unequivocal when iL conies to insect pests, 
but no mention is made of the mollusks, 
the phylum to which snails belong Con- 
giess had befoie it a bill introduced by Rep, 
Wingate H Lucas (D, Tex) that would 
remedy this omission, but it was not en- 
acted in the rush of adjouinment 


The snail that has given the most trouble 
m this countiy is a European variety that 
was introduced into California in the 185t)’s 


Hundieds of thousands of dollars are spent 
every year to wipe out this pest which feeds 
on the choicest garden ciops In localized 
aieas m Flouda and Texas snails have caused 



damage, but on the whole the 800 or so 
native types and the 50 impoited types have 
never reached serious pest p: opoi tions 

The Giant Afiican snail, which staited 
in the sub-tropics of its native Afiica, has 
been earned steadily eastward ihiough India, 
Ceylon, East Indies, tlae Mananas, and final- 
ly Hawaii It IS thought that the Japanese 
introduced them throughout the Pacific Is- 
lands as a food source for their soldiers 
When the Japs departed, the snails rapidly 
multiplied to the point where they have 
become a serious menace to island agri- 
culture. (See SNL, July 17, 1948, p 44). 
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Modern farm machinery is little used in 
Egypt because of cheap labor and small 
farms 


iVO ADMITTANCE — Quarantine officials are on the look-out for these 
stowaway giant snails and let them know m no uncertain terms that they are 
unwanted* So far none have succeeded in invading the U. S* for when dis* 
covered in ship cargoes they have been destroyed* 


Fish giggmg, with a pronged spear, is 
said to be about 10 times as efficient as the 
hook and line method, that is why the 
gig IS unpopular with hook-and-line sports- 
men 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Concentration Important 
For Success in Biology 

^ SUCCESS in biological science depends 
more on ability to concentrate personal 
forces than on sheer intellectual capacity, 
Dr Anne Roe, of New York City, discov- 
ered in a clinical psychological study of 20 
of the country’s most eminent research 
biologists All of the biologists, she stated, 
are acti\e in research and all but thiee 
are membeis of the National Academy of 
Sciences or the American Philosophical So- 
ciety 

These men of science are either disinter- 
ested in other persons or ill at ease with 
them Their sex development is retarded 
They are not inclined to fight, but they 
are stubborn 

Many are suffering from deep-seated 
anxieties and many have had painful ex- 
periences m childhood Research has pro\ed 
to be emotionally satisfying and relieving 
to them The educational and occupational 
level of their parents was generally supenoi 
and at least one parent has valued educa- 
tion as good in itself Dr Roe reported 
her findings to the American Psychological 
Association at Denvei, Colo 
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AGRICULTURE 

Fertilizer Output Hits 
World Record, FAO Says 

^ WORLD production of commercial fer- 
tilizer of more than 11,500,000 tons sets 
an all-time record high, the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions reported 

These figures, which exclude Russia, 
compare sharply with the 1938 total of 
9,000,000 tons The increase represents the 
sustained high levels of fertilizer produc- 
tion achieved in the Western Hemisphere 
plus the recovery of war-damaged areas 
to pre-wai levels and higher 

Essential to the efiEcient agriculture need- 
ed to feed an increasing world population, 
commercial fertilizer is required in even 
larger quantities Although the rate of 
production continues to increase, the FAO 
foresees that demand will continue to ex- 
ceed supply for some time to come 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Basic Cellulose Particles 
Of Plants Discovered 

► DISCOVERY of the real elementary 
particles of cellulose, one of the basic sub- 
stances of all plants, including wood, cotton, 
etc, was revealed in a paper by Dr The 
Svedburg, Swedish chemist, upon the oc- 
casion of the award of the famous Frank- 
lin Medal, highest honor of the Franklin 
Institute m Philadelphia 


Consisting of equal-sized rods of small 
size, visible by means of the electron 
microscope but far beyond the reach of the 
ordinary microscope, these cellulose par- 
ticles or molecules seem to be the same 
whether they are in v\ood closely bound to 
lignm or in the fine hairs on cotton seeds 
Dr S\edberg’s communication, sent from 
Sweden, explained that these and othei 
giant molecules can be sorted out m the 
ultracenti ifuge, a lesearch upon which he 
has spent nearly half a century and which 
has brought him woild recognition 

The way in which the cellulose in plants 
IS formed is different than the way other 
big molecules are synthesized m non-liv- 
ing matter This may give useful hints to- 
ward understanding living processes 
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ENGINEERING 

Gas Escape Reduces Oil 
Flow to Output Wells 

^ IT IS gas released from petroleum deep 
underground that i educes or prevents the 
flow' of the crude oil through the oil-bcar- 
mg rock into the well bore wfluch leads 
to the surface of the ground, according to 
Dr Donald L, Katz, professor of chemical 
engineering at the University of Michigan 

This belief was recently discussed by 
him at a San Antonio, Texas, meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers Rapid decrease in 
the fluid output of some oil wells may 
now be explained, he said The low produc- 
tion IS mainly due to phenomena occurring 
when the pressure of the oil is reduced to 
a point where the gas escapes fiom the 
petroleum 

The gas is then absorbed by the porous 
sandstone rock, thereby reducing the ability 
of the oil-bearmg rock to conduct the 
liquid to the well The rate at which the 
oil pressure drops is dependent upon the 
tvpe of sandstone configuration that con- 
tains the oil deposit When oil passes from 
a large pore in the sandstone bed to a 
smaller pore, the velocity increases and the 
pressure drops, he stated The gas then 
escapes 

When oil wells giadually stop pouring 
forth crude oil the only solution has been 
to shut the wells down until the pressme 
increases In this period the liberated gas 
is reabsorbed by the liquid and the crude 
oil can then flow quite freely. With a 
clearer understanding of the activity oc- 
curring when oil pressure is reduced, petro- 
leum engineers can now work more ejfTec- 
tively to pi event the slowing down of 
production 

The conclusions of Dr Katz are based 
on investigations conducted to study the 
permeability of sandstone samples when 
oil at different pressures was passed through 
the material 
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MEDICINE 

Rapid Thawing Found 
Best for Frostbite 


> FAST thawing gives best lesults in 
tieatment of frostbite Expeiiments showing 
this, which IS contrary to pieviously held 
views, v\eie reported by Dis Joseph C 
Finneran and Harris B Shuraackci of 
Indiana Univeisity Medical Centei at the 
meeting of the American College of Sui- 
geons in Chicago 

The “ideal tempeiatui e” foi the lapid 
thawing IS one slightly above body tem- 
perature, they found Too much heat is 
Nad, they cautioned 

The rapid thawing is elective in pait 
at least, the experiments suggested, be 
cause It shortens the peiiod duimg which 
tissues are frozen and tcmpoiaiily blood- 
less, 

Anti-hlood clolUng chugs and mcasuies 
foi dilating the blood vessels gave variable 
icsulls but seemed geneially beneficial, 
especially when combined with lapul thaw- 
ing 
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engineering 

Aluminum and Electric 
Industry Closely Related 

^ THE close lelaLionship that exists be- 
tween aluminum production and the electri- 
cal industry was pointed out at the meet- 
ing m Cincinnati of the Ameiican Insti- 
tute of Elcctucal Engineeis by Donald M 
White, secieuiy of the Aluminum Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

The piesent cost of aluminum, 15 to 17 
cents a pound, is due to the availability of 
cheap electricity, he said Some 1,250,000,- 
000 pounds of aluminum are produced an- 
nually, and m its pioduction some 12,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electucity are 
used 

New uses of aluminum aie developing 
daily, Ml White added, and more and more 
clectiical energy will be required to pio- 
duce it. Aluminum now has more than 
4,000 applications 

History and giowth of the aluminum 
industiy have closely paiallcled those of ihe 
electrical industry Electiical pi ogress has 
brought cheaper electiic powei, cheaper 
power has meant cheaper aluminum, and 
cheaper aluminum has led to new uses and 
mounting demands for the metak 

Electric energy is an essential ingredient 
of aluminum, Mr White stated, and repre- 
sents some 20% of its total cost 
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MEDICINE 

Polio Cases Expected 
To Be High Next Year 


^ NEXT yeai will be anothei big intantile 
paralysis veai Thcie may be moie big 
yeais to follow 

“The end is not in sight” to the upwaid 
trend in this disease, Stirgeon General Leon- 
aid A Scheele of the U S Public Health 
Seivice declared at a conference of health 
officeis m Atlanta, Ga 
He predicted that thcie will be between 
40,000 and 45,000 cases by the end of this 
yeai, making 1949 “the most devastating 
yeai m the histoiy of the disease” 

The “maiked upward trend” of the disease 
has been continuing since 1943 Refoie that 
thcie was a pciiod of about 10 years when 
the numbei of polio cases was “modeiatc” 
“New knowledge is urgently needed so 
that steps can be taken to control polio- 
myelitis,” Di Schcele declaied 
Whcthci the viitis of the disease is spread 
thioLigh the ail, oi m food or by flies aic 
questions to which answers aic now being 
sought by scientists at the U S Public 
Health Service’s Communicable Disease 
Center 

A definite i elation between deaths of in- 
fants from chauhea and the degree of flv 
contiol in the community has been found, 
he reported 

“If fly contiol can be attained under 
certain conditions,” he said, “from one-third 
to one-half of all the intestinal dysenteiy 
can be pt evented,” 
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METEOROLOGY 

Better Weather Forecasts 
By New German Methods 

^ IMPROVED wind and weather foiecasts 
may lesult from weathei analysis methods 
developed m Germany during and since 
the war, H Dean Parry of the U S Weather 
Bureau said 

The German technique consists, in part, 
of dividing the upper air for analysis pur- 
poses into four equal layers up to a height 
of 72,000 feet Usual practice divides the au 
into four unequal layers to a height of 53,- 
000 feet The equally thick layers m the 
German method, Mr Parry said, “result m 
a building block arrangement making it 
more convenient for the meteorologist to 
integiate the surface and upper air charts 
into a single unified picture ” 

Another difference, Mr Parry noted, is 
that the German air charts give a better 
picture of air movements over areas where 
data afe sparse, such as over oceans The 


Gci man technique could result, he said, 
“m more accurate wind forecasts for au- 
craft ovei oceanic aieas or m an improve- 
ment in particulai cases of the forecast of 
geneial weather conditions” 

Mi Pairy spoke before the District of 
Columbia branch of the American Meteoi- 
ological Society He has lecently returned 
fiom a three-yeai assignment m Germany 
wheie he was chief of the Meteorological 
Blanch of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment 

In addition to these methods of analyzing 
and chaiimg the w'eathei data, a “teachable 
pioccduie” loi applying these data to “to- 
moriow’s weathei map” has also been de- 
veloped, Mi Paiiy slid 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Canned Reducing Diet 
Is Available for Dogs 

^ IF voui dog IS too fat foi liis health, 
vou can now buy a special canned reducing 
diet on vetciinaiian’s piesciiption 

And when Suzette is going to have pup- 
pies, she can have a diet scieniifically de- 
signed foi hei best noiuisbment wdiile she 
is expecting. The same diet may be given 
the pups when they aie boin. 

These diets, togethei with one foi matuie 
dogs and dogs with kidney disease, and 
anolhei for dogs with intestinal diseases 
have been developed by Dr M L Morns, 
a piacticing veteiinanan and specialist m 
animal nutntion, of New Brunswick, N J 
Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

Photo Copying Device 
Makes Print of Book Page 

► A TIME-SAVING tool to <:erve in 
scholaily research by making hand-copying 
fiom libiaiy books unneccssaiy was re- 
vealed by Yale University It is a compact 
pliologiapbic copying device, usable by any- 
one and small enough to fit into a brief- 
case 

This device, developed by Frederic G 
Ludwig, Yale Library photographer, is 
dubbed the “Contouia” because it can snap 
a contact photo of a book page even where 
the papei curves into the binding It pio- 
duces reversed negative prints, but these 
can be read by a built-in miiror oi positives 
can be made fiom them 

The apparatus is in a light metal case 
but has a bottom of what Mi Ludwig calls 
a light equalization mask and a tianslu- 
cent inflated cushion The equalization mask, 
he says, is the secret of the Contoura’s com- 
pactness Without It, the lights within the 
device, six electric bulbs, could not be 
brought so close to the subject matter being 
copied The cushion can be inflated and de- 
flated as needed 
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MEDICINE 

Crystalline-Like Form of 
Skin Tumors Discovered 

^ CRYSTALLINE-like clusteis of particles, 
aiianged somewhat like plant virus par- 
ticles, have been discoveicd in wait-hkc 
tumors of human skin, foui Yale Univeisity 
medical scientists reported at the meeting 
of the Electron Micioscopc Society of Amer- 
ica in New Haven, Conn 

The skin tumois they studied aie called 
papillomas 

The common w'ait and noimal skin, 
when ptepaied for election micioscopc 
study, showed no uniform pai tides but in- 
stead seemed to be meiely shapeless, scattei- 
ed clumps of matter, collagen fibers and 
spheiical pai tides of vaiying diameter 

Chaiacteristic buck-shaped particles, 
cilled elementary bodies, w^ere seen in 
pieparatJons fiom anothei skin ailment, 
molhiscttm contagiouim, which is caused 
by a viius 

The scientists lepoiting these studies aie 
Dis Joseph L Mclnick, Maui ice J Stiauss, 
Henry Bunting and Finest Shaw 
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AERONAUTICS 

Fewer Runways at Airports 
New Federal Policy 

^ ONLY one lunvvMy in the futuie xvull be 
bulk with federal financial aid at Class I 
(Peisonal) aiipoits, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has announced 
These ate small au ports designed to scivc 
small planes and wnth landing stnps less 
than a half-mile in length 

The new policy applies to constiuction 
01 improvement m both new and existing 
airports in this classification In addition, 
the new^ pohey states that on all other 
classes of auports the constiuction of an 
additional i unway oi i unways will be ap- 
pioved only foi the purpose of handling 
tiaffic volume, and that lunways on which 
Fedeial funds are expended will be non- 
inteisecting wath any existing runway and 
must be either parallel oi diveiging 

In making the announcement of the new 
policy, D W Rentzel, CAA admmistiator, 
pointed out that smgle-runw'ay aiipoits can 
be located closer in to the communities to 
be seived and with less cost of constiuc- 
tion In addition, traffic patterns are simpli- 
fied and safety mcicaseil 

The CAA has encouraged singlc-stnp 
airports ever since the Federal Aid piogram 
went into effect This federal office, which 
admmisteis the aid program, has now gone 
one step forward from mere “encourage- 
ment ” Deviations from the new policy 
will be permitted only when approved by 
the Washington office, after being justified 
by exceptional conditions other than wind 
coverage 
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Astronomy 

Orion Appears in East 


Other stars of the first magnitude can be seen in 
the west. Planets Venus and Jupiter are brighter than any 
stars in the evening sky but they set very early. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

► WITH the beginning of winter less than 
two months away, the brilliant constellation 
of Orion, the warrior, now comes into easy 
view in the evening skies Our maps, which 
depict the heavens as they appear about 
10 pm. at the first of November, an hour 
earlier at the middle of the month, and 
8 pm at the end, show this figure in the 
east The three stars in a vertical row mark 
Orion’s belt, Betelgeuse, to the left, is in 
one shoulder, and Rigel, to the right, in- 
dicates one of his feet As he rises, Orion 
IS on his back, though by the time he 
stands high in the south we see him in a 
more dignified position. 

Just above Orion is Taurus, the bull, with 
first magnitude Aldebaran in the animal’s 
eye To the left of Taurus, we see Auriga, 
the charioteer, with bright Capella Below 
this figure stand Gemini, the twins, with 
Castor and Pollux (the brighter of the pair) 
as the most conspicuous stars 

For other stars of the first magnitude, 
we must look toward the western half of 
the sky Standing vertically in the north- 
west IS the “northern cross,” actually part 
of Cygnus, the swan Below it and a little 
to the right is Lyra, the lyre, with the star 
Vega, while Altair, m Aquila, the eagle, 
stands to the left And low in the south- 
west we find Fomalhaut, in Piscis Austnnus, 
the southern fish Some other fishes may 
be seen still higher, the constellation of 
Pisces, below and to the left of the “great 
square” of Pegasus, the winged horse 

Planets Outshine Stars 

The two planets visible these November 
evenings are brighter than any of the stars 
mentioned These are Venus and Jupiter, 
but they set so early that the former fails 
to get on our map at all, while the latter 
barely makes it, being shown just above 
the horizon in the southwest In this posi- 
tion Its brightness is greatly dimmed 

Ever since last April, when it was prac- 
tically behind the sun, Venus has been 
drawing to the east of that body, and on 
Nov 20 IS at Its farthest distance Usually, 
this would mean that Venus is seen high 
in the western evening sky, long after 
sunset However, it happens now that the 
path along which the sun and planets move 
IS very low in the southern sky/ Therefore, 
even though Venus, on the 20th, is 47 
degrees from the sun, it merely means that 
it IS farther to the south, and not as much 
higher as one rmght expect it to be How- 


ever, at sunset, Venus is about 20 degrees 
above the southern hoiizon, to the south- 
west, and of magnitude minus 4 

At sunset, Jupiter, which is somewhat 
fainter, of magnitude minus 1 7, is almost 
directly south, a little to the left of Venus 
Both of these planets are m the constella- 
tion of Sagittarius, the archer Venus is 
approaching Jupiter, and passes it Dec 6 

Mars To Rise in East 

After midnight, at the beginning of the 
month, the planet Mais, which has now 
just reached the first magnitude, rises in 
the east, followed after a couple of hours 
by Saturn However, Mars is appi caching 
Saturn, and passses it at a distance about a 
third the apparent diametei of the full 
moon, on Nov 30 By this time both rise 
about midnight, and the two planets, of 
similar biilliance and so close together, with 
Mars to the north, will make a most stak- 
ing sight 

Piobably, to the layman, one of the most 
puzzling things about astronomy is how 
astronomeis find the distances of the stars 
and planets Basically it is very simple, and 
makes use of methods similar to those 
often used by surveyors on the earth Sup- 
pose, for example, that the surveyor wanted 
to measure the width of a river without 
actually going across it. To do this he would 
pick out two points on the same side and 
measure the distance between them, per- 
haps with a tape Then he would take his 
transit instrument to each of these loca- 
tions With It he would measure the angle 
between some feature on the opposite side 
of the liver — a tree, perhaps — and the othei 
position Thus he would be able to diaw a 
triangle, its base the distance between the 
two observing posts Since the angle made 
by this base with each of the othei sides is 
known, only one triangle is possible, and 


so he could compute by trigonometry, the 
branch of mathematics dealing with tri- 
angles, the height of his triangle, that is, 
the distance acioss the river 

Foi the heavenly bodies, we need much 
longer baselines, which can be obtained m 
some cases by obseivmg from diffeient parts 
of the earth Foi an astionomei in New 
York and anothei in Santiago, Chile, almost 
directly south, observing the moon at the 
same time, that body would be m slight- 
ly different diiections As seen against the 
background of fai distant stars, the South 
Ameiican would obscive a little farther 
north than his noithern colleague Thus, 
by measuiuig this shift, or parallax, as it is 
called, and knowing the distance between 
the two observatoiies, the distance of the 
moon fiom the caith could be found As 
used by astionomcis, the parallax of the 
moon IS the dilTeicnce between the direc- 
tions as seen from both ends ol a standard 
baseline equal to the radius of ilie earth 
Since the moon’s distance changes, this 
varies through the month 

Distance of Moon 

During November, it would be at its 
greatest parallax, a little over a dcgiee of 
arc, on the ISth The laigei the parallax, the 
neaiei the object, so this is the date of 
“perigee,” when the moon is nearest, Its 
distance is then 223,400 miles On Nov 3 
the parallax will be 54 minutes of arc, about 
10% less than one degiee This is called 
“apogee,” when the moon is faithest, with 
a distance of 252,300 miles 

In angulai measuie thcie aic 360 degiees 
in a complete cnclc, 60 minutes in a dcgiee 
and 60 seconds in a minute It is to seconds 
that' we have to go m measuring the paral- 
lax of Venus, for example On Nov 20, 
when that planet is fai thest east of the sun, 
Its parallax is 13 seconds This would be 
equal to a shift of one inch at a distance 
of about 1400 feet, lathci a small amount 
For the eaitlVs radius, it coi responds to^ 
62,955,000 miles, the distance of Venus on^ 
Nov 20 
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By the time we get to the stars, the great- 
est distance available on the earth is much 
too small to pioduce any measurable paral- 
lax, but foitunately wc have a larger base- 
line If we take measurements six months 
apart, the earth has shifted a distance equal 
to twice its distance fiom the sun, or about 
186,000,000 miles, and for the nearest of 
the stais this pioduces a small parallax 
None, however, has one as laige as a sec- 
ond 

The largest is that of a faint star m the 
southern constellation of Centaiirus, prox- 
ima Centaun, its paiallax being slightly 
over three-foui ths of a second, equal to a 
distance of 25,284,000,000,000 miles But 
since this is rather a large figure to handle, 
astronomers usually use other units for 
stellar distances One is the light year — the 
space covered in a year by a beam of light, 
traveling 186,000 miles every second, some 
SIX trillion miles Pioxima Centauri’s dis- 
tance IS 43 light years. At the other ex- 
treme are the most distant galaxies of stars 
that can be photogiaphed with the new 


200-inch telescope — about a billion light 
years away I 

Time Table for November 


Nov 

EST 


3 

1 oop m 

Moon faithcst, distance 252,- 
300 miles 

5 

4 09 p ni 

Full moon 

8 

3 27 a m 

Algol (vauablc star in Per- 
seus) at minimum 

II 

12 i6 a m 

Algol (variable star in Per- 
seus) at minimum 

13 

10*47 a m 

Moon at last quarter 


9 ^5 P ni 

Algol at minimum 

14 

7 52p rn 

Moon passes Mais 

i? 

831am 

Moon passes Saturn 

i6 

early a m 

Leonid meteors visible 


5 54 P m. 

Algol at minimum 

i8 

9 00 p, m 

Moon nearest, distance 223,- 
400 miles 

20 

2*29 a m 

New moon 


I oop m 

Venus farthest east of sun 

23 

2 10 p m 

Moon passes Venus 

24 

7 38 a m 

Moon passes Jupiter 

27 

501a ni 

Moon m first quarter 

Subtract one 

hour for CST, two hours for 

MST, and three for PST 
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ETHNOLOGY 

Clue to Vanished People 


See Front Cover 

^ DIGGING in the hard ice of a bleak, 
uninhabited island in the far north widim 
the Arctic Circle, scientists have found a 
drawing made by an unknown artist some 
500 yeais ago which shows that once a 
vanished people lived there The island is 
Cornwallis Island m the Canadian Arctic 
Archipelago 

The drawing, made on a snow knife used 
for cutting snow blocks for building tem- 
porary snow houses, shows five men in an 
“umiak” a typical Eskimo boat The men 
are on a whale hunt This is made clear 
by the fact that one in the bow is shown 
in the act of throwing a harpoon into a 
whale The whale is also shown The find 
was mg^f gpmmer by Dr Henry B. 


Collins, Jr of the Smithsonian Institution, 
assisted by J P Michea of the National 
Museum of Canada 

Times must have changed weather con- 
ditions because now there are no whales 
near the island to hunt and no men to 
hunt them The scientists believe that a 
change has occurred in ice conditions in 
the past 500 years which altered the di- 
rection of ocean currents. 

The currents washed a considerable 
amount of driftwood to the island This is 
shown by finds of articles such as weapon 
handles and boat frames made of wood 
No wood reaches Cornwallis Island in these 
days 

The vanished people are believed by the 
ethnologists to be of the “Thule culture,” 
ancestors of some of the present-day Eski- 


RADtOMETEH 


American Made Balanced four arm vane 
turns v/hen exposed to light _ 

Demonstrates radiation principle 

Insured postpaid 


Guaranteed to operate 


METEOROLOGY KIT 

Professional kit for the person interested in 
meteorology Contains Barometer, Humidity 
Indicator, and Outdoor-Indoor Thermometer 
All are precision instruments of sturdy con- 
struction Ideal for beginner m ^ 

well as home meteorologist ii||| 

Postpaid ipO.il II 


POLAROID 

Experiment with polarized light Get two 
pieces of 2" x 2" genuine polaroid film that 
can be used in photography, petrology, 

physics, chemistry, astronomy, etc, ,$1 00 

Mounted in optical glass 3" diameter 
(72 mm) $1 25 each, 2 for $2 00 

POLAROID VARIABLE DENSITY FILTER, vari- 
able density device, 2 %" diameter Complete 
new stock Suitable for viewing the moon 
and the sun. Postpaid . $2 35 


BLACK LIGHT 

Ideal for the study of minerals Observe the 
colors of fluorescent materials under the 250 
Watt Purple X Lamp (Black Light). Why do 
white onions fluoresce milky blue and the 
peelings are wholly negative These results 
and many more are obtained under the same 
lamp Minerals from different ports of the 
country give off different colors 
Order a BLACK LIGHT and three 
brdliantly fluorescent minerals 00 

Express Collect 


TELESCOPES 

Popular American Makes 

5X Telescope $2 00 8X Telescope-.-$7 50 

Wollensak varipower I5-40X $24 50 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 


See for yourself with this fascinating pencil 
size microscope Clip it on to your pocket, 
you'll be proud to own this amazingly pow- 
erful pocket microscope Ideal for people in 
all walks of life. Holds unlimited fascina- 


tion for both young and old Replaces costly 
instruments Magnifies 20X Instant focus 
Excellent wide field Aluminum body, beau- 
tifully satin finished Hundreds of uses 
Makes handy inspection instru- 
ment See for yourself Order to- C |l 

day Postpaid 


GYRO-TOP 


Demonstrates the principle of the gyro-com- 
pass A Source of entertainment and scien- 
tific facts for all ages. Com- ^ — 

plete with ail accessories Post- Cl yQ 
paid yi.fcW 


HARRY ROSS 

Te/escopes - Mitroscopes 
Sciefififfc and Laboratory ApparatuM 

70 W. Broadway, Section S, Kew York 7, H, Y. 
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mos The Thule people made their way 
acioss Arctic Canada to Gieenland during 
the course of se\eial centuries 
These people who once lived on Com- 
W'allis Island lived m small Milages of ten 
01 a dozen houses They built peimanent 
homes with stone w^alls and floors and 


^ IMPROVED piocesses foi obtaining 
manganese tor steel-making fiom domestic 
lovv-giade oies gue piomise ot fieeing 
America from dependence upon foieign 
supplies, particular Iv from Russia 

Impoitations from all sources now total 
o\er 1,500,000 tons a veai, and the domestic 
production is \erv small Modem steels can 
not be made bv knowm methods, except at 
greatly increased cost, without niinganese 
In prewar days, the piincipvl souice of 
manganese for American steel-makeis was 
Russia Now laige quantities ait obtained 
from India and Africa 

A process for reco\ermg manganese fiom 
low-giade oies by leaching wuth wxaste 
pickle liquor, which is pioduced m large 
volume in certain steel manufactuimg op 
eiations, was revealed recently by Richaid 
D Hoak, Mellon Institute, and James Coull 
of the University of Pittsbuigh A high- 
grade manganese concentiate can be recov- 
ered from the leach liquoi 

The ore is ground to a fine size, then 
treated with the waste pickle liquoi, the 
mixture being agitated Some 95% of the 
manganese is extracted m a i5-minute peri- 
od After filtration, the filtiate is tieated with 
calcium chloude Calcium sulfate ts filtered 
ofT The filtrate fiom this opeiation is tieat- 
ed with puKeiized high-calciiim limestone 
to separate the non m it After the hydialed 
non oxide is Hltcied off, the filtrate is 
ticated with high-calcium hint to piecipi- 
tate the manganese The lesult is hydrated 
manganese oxide 

The oxide oies of manganese aie by fai 
the most impoitant commei cially, Messrs 
Hoak and Coull slated The materials now 


having roof supports and beams of whale 
bone 

Some w^eie evident! v accomplished piimi- 
ti\e artists In addition to the mteiesting 
view of the whale hunt, diawings of cai ibou 
and geese wcie found 
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used m steel-making aie hugely feiiomaii- 
ganese, spiegeleisen and silicomangancw 
The action in steel-making is both as a 
deoxidant and as an alloying element As 
an alloying element, manganese impaits 
desirable physical properties to a wide langc 
of commercial steels 

A great deal of leseaich has been devoted 
to the dev elopment of processes foi utilizing 
low-grade manganese oies Aracnca has an 
abundant supply Dependence on impelled 
liigh-giade oie tiom distant paits of the 
world in times of great emcigcncics is 
highly hazaidoLis Manganese is lated in 
the United States as a strategic metal Man- 
ganese oie-diessing methods constitule a 
ma]oi p oject ot the U S lUueaii oi Minc', 
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MEDICINE 

Dramamine Relieves 
Migraine and Nausea 

^ DRAMAMINE, the new diug that both 
prevents and relieves seasickness, may help 
patients with migraine headaches and 
mental patients with nausea after electric 
shock tieatmenls 

This possibility appears in satisfactory re- 
sults With the chug for both conditions re- 
ported by Di Edward F Keiman of Balti- 
moi e to the JouRN \l oi tut Aeit ric \n Mi d- 
icvr, AssocurioN (Oct. 15), m Chicago, 111 

The migiaine-ielicving effect wms discov- 
erctl accidentally The father of one of the 
patients getting electiic shock treatment 
w^as a long-time migi ame sufferer who 


usually had some nausea with Ins head- 
aches One day he decided to tty for his 
migiaine attack one of the diamamine 
pills given his daughtei 

‘Tie claimed that the nugiame was le- 
heved completely and lapidly,” icpoits Di 
Keiman, who then decided to tiy it on 
eight othci migiaine patients 
Elvcry one icpoited benefit iiom it Since 
theie weic no conliol studies with mock 
dramamine pills and the numbci of both 
kinds of patients is small, Di Keiman says 
his icpoiL IS “pielimmaiy’' but that he feels 
othci physicians should know ot his c\- 
pciiences with the chug 
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PHYSICS 

“Radiac” Set for Disaster 
Use is Being Produced 

^ RADIATION dctectois tor disaster use 
in atom-hombed aieas, vvhcie the amount 
ot laclialion would swamp a Oeigei counter, 
aie now being pioduccd commei eially foi 
use by militaiy and Livihan ddense or- 
ganr/arions, the Dcpai imeiU of the Aimy 
announced m Washington, I) C 
Designed specially foi field use withdis- 
aslei levels ol latliation, and able to willi- 
stand lougli shocks, the deieetoi is a icsult 
of the atomic bomb tests in the Pacific 
The “ladiae” set, standing for “ladioac- 
tivity detection, idcntilicaiion and computa- 
tion,” will be used m tuiming tioops to 
SLiivey aieas and compute ladiation dangcis 
that would be left altei atomic bomb blasts 
The instrument, covered with a steel case, 
is only 10 5 inches long and weighs 10 
pounds It consists of a gas-filled chambci, 
known as an ionization chambei, in which 
are two elcctiodes When earned into “hot” 
areas dangerous gamma lays, the most peiie* 
tiating type of lacliatiun, go thiough the 
steel covei and knock elections fiom the 
atoms ol gas in the ioni/ation chambei, 
making the gas slightly conducting A weak 
electuc cuiient can then Ikw between the 
electiodes to show on the ladiation-incheat- 
ing dial 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Andrade to Head British 
Royal Institution 

^ PROF E N cl i C Andiade will become 
direcloi of Bntain’s histone Royal Insti- 
tution, and icsidcnt piofcssoi ancl diicetoi 
of the Davy Faiaday Reseaich Laboiatoiy 
on Jan I 

Prof Andiade succeeds Pi of E K Rideal 
who has headed the Royal Institution since 
1946 

Since 1928, Prof. Andiade has been Quam 
Professor of Physics at the University of 
London. He is a specialist on metallurgy, 
particularly single ciystals of metals 
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STUDENTS! A NEW DATA RULE — 96 ELEMENTS 

• Symbols 
% Atomic Wgts. 

• Atomic No. 

• Density 

• BP 8c MP. 

• Valence 

$ "f A A Elemental Slyd-Rul gives concise, complete information on the 

I a ^ ^ physical properties of the 96 elements. Ideal for use in school or 
<^ollege . In Vmylite Send check or money order for prompt 

POSTPAID delivery. 

NO c O.D THE SLYD-RUL CO , 1 44-44 SANFORD AVE., FLUSHING, N.Y. 
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POPULATION 

Urge British Depopulation 


> SLNI) 15,000,000 Englislnncn to othei 
paits ol the Ihilish empue Thai is sutt- 
gested as Ihi tain’s way out uL hei CLonomit. 

plight 

This solution suggested bv Guv living 
Buich, diiectoi of the Population Refuence 
Buicau in Washington, would idicvc that 
cjowded island ol its laigc suiplus popula- 
tion whieh, if not e\poitcd, is “practically 
cLitain to continue Biitain’s chionic ciisis” 

Emigiation ol about i thud of Gieat 
Britain’s population would save the Anieii- 
can people billions of dollais in capital and 
natuial resoinces, Mi Buich claims It 
would also help to build up liiendly na- 
tions on at least thice sides ot the United 
States in case of wai 

The suiplus people that Biitain can not 
suppoit fiom the combined vu-lds of hei 
land, industiy and foicign ti ade, accoidmg 
to Mr Buich’s plan, would be moved to 
thinly inhabited Biitish aieas, such as 
Austialia, Canada and paits of Atnca, at 
the late of 500, 001) peison a yeai 

Pointing to Ii eland and contending that 
the heavy emigiatum fioiii that eountiy 
helped laisc Us liEing level fu>in one of the 
lowest to one of the highest in Luiope, Mi. 
Biuch suggests that Biitain do likewise 

Because Bntain’s lepioduction late is just 
about leplacing losses, eveiy person wdio 
leaves wull be helping the situation Mi 
Buich also suggests that cveiy Englishman 
who moves oveiseas wull bcttei Jus own 
chance of getting moic adequate living 
conditions 

Gicat Butam has moie than iwo and a 
half times as many people per squaic mile 
as Europe and moie than 11 times as many 
as the United States Only Japan among 
all the cuiintiies of the vvoild is moie 
ciowded than the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Germany and India have less than half as 
many people pei squaie mile of aiahle 
land, Ml Buich’s figiues show 

Britain was able to mciease her popula- 
tion from 20,000,000 to 49,000,000 duiing 
the last hundred yeais on the strength of 
her supiemacy in mdustiiahzation, trade, 


nival loia and loicign assets, in none of 
w'hieh she is now supicmc 

The suggested mass migiation would not 
be an easy job, Mi Buich idmits, but he 
contends diat il would be cheaper to move 
a pci son once than to move some 1,400 
pounds of food, plus othei law materials, 
eveiy yeai to suppoit ihu pci son li he jc- 
mams in Bntain 

Dangci ot both vvai and communism 
aigue toi the decenlralizaiion ot Biitish 
population A eiowded Butam just missed 
being staived into submission by sub 
maiine and au vvaitaie during two wais 
and should not usk a thud attack. Mi 
Bui eh luges Dangei of communism in 
Hiitam IS consideied as seiious as that of 
wai, and hungei and social umcsi aic basic 
causes of communism, it is pointed out 

Science News Letter, October 29, 19-49 

ENGINEERING 

Underground Aluminum 
Cables Used Successfully 

ALUMlNUM-coveicd undci-gioimd, ovcu 
head and suhmaunc cables loi the tians- 
mission of eleclucal povvci have been suc- 
cessfully mtioduced m England and 
Geimanv, the Ameiican Institute ol Tdcctii- 
cal Engineeis was told at its meeting in 
Cincinnati by H V Menking of the Rey- 
nolds Metals Companv, Richmond, Va Lie 
said that investigations aie being made of 
the possibility of using aluminum wure and 
cable wathoLit steel suppoit foi building 
wiie to leplace coppei. 

The aluminum is not suggested as a sub- 
stitute foi coppei, but as an alternate in 
view of the expected increasing scaicity of 
llic Jatlci metal He lev^ealed also that 
iiansmission toweis, built fiom aluminum 
and jolkd oi extruded shapes, aie undei 
study 

Science News Letter, October 29, 19-49 
METEOROLOGY 

Wind Blows West Over 
London, Balloons Tell 
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Not a tnck . . . but a true 
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Send for your **Towcr” now 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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^ HIGH up Qvei the heads of Butisheis, 
from 10 to 20 miles aloft, the winds are 
from the west again, after having been 
fiom the east duiing the summer 

This IS one of the facts about the weathei 
that can be i cached thiough high flying 
giant balloons tiacked by ladai and carry- 
ing mmiatme radio bioadcasting sets that 
leport the temperatuie 

The Air Ministiy’s Meteoiological Office, 
in studies by Dr F J. Scrase lepoited m 
London, finds new confirmation of eailiei 
theories, based on the w^ay sound of ex- 
plosions is transmitted, that the direction 
of the winds m the extieme upper air re- 


veises about m Apnl and then turns about 
again in the fall 

It IS not as cold 20 miles up is it is at 
10 miles aloft But it is vciy cold al cithci 
height hv suilace stmdaids 40 dcgiecs 
Faluenbeu below /cio at 20 miles high 
and 76 degrees bekivv at 10 miles high 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 


Words in Science — 
STALACTITE-STALAGMITE 

> THOSE bcauliful faiiv-likc foimations 
you see m eaves aie stalactites ind stalag- 
mites 

Ihe stalactites — voii say it stu-lack-tite 
wuh the stiess on the lack — hang fiom the 
loof They aie lacy jcicle-hkc formations 
caused by the depo.ut of mineials, especially 
calcium eaibonate, fioin the moistuie that 
condenses on the loot of the cave and daps 
down slovvlj 

Stalagmites — pi onounced stu-lag-miics 
wuh the stiess on lag — aie similai forma- 
tions on the IkiOi of the cave winch aie 
built up fiom the duppings that fall iiom 
the slalaeliLcs overhead 

Science News Letter, October 29, 19-49 
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b,LINGUAPHONE 

You learn through notural everyday conver- 
sation . , * with effortless eose and real 
pleasure* First you LISTEN and in an amaz- 
ingly short time you SPEAK^ with correct 
accent and the right swing. 
tn your own home you can study olone in 
privacy or have wife and children or friends 
join you in a delightful pastime that Is an 
asset in a career, business, profession and 
for cultural enioyment. 

It will take you oniy 30 minufes a day to 
master any of 29 important languages the 
Linguaphone Way 

SPANISH FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE GERMAN 

ITALIAN RUSSIAN 

or 23 other languages 


Linguaphone courses were made astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of internationol 
fame. Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students, 


mmmrnmmSEND FOR FREE BOOK— --I 
I LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 

• 31 RCA Bldg, New York 20, N Y. 

I Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book 

I 

■ I want to learn language. 
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Pumpkins 

► WHEN the first white men arrived in 
America, they found many things they had 
never seen before^ including red Indians, 
yellow corn and orange pumpkins Of the 
three the only one they treated shabbily 
was the first, In the lean and hungry early 
years of colonization, the first settlers, for 
preservation’s sake, quickly learned to cul- 
tivate pumpkin and corn m the Indian 
manner. 

Without benefit of county agents to tell 



“E” Galvanometer Saves 
Space And Time In Lab 

Cahbrating reference juncaon coils is one 
of the many ways in which we use the Type 
E Galvanometer in our own plant. Formerly 
requiring a wall-type galvanometer, this 
routine operation is now carried out more 
conveniently, in less space, with the Type E. 

Compact and self-contained, Type E is the 
"Jnst right” answer — in sensitivity and speed 
— for a variety of null measurements. 

Catalog ED Sec. 1 sent on request. 
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them about strip cropping or of the agro- 
nomic virtues of crop rotation, the Indians 
had developed a system of planting corn 
in lows Between the rows they grew pump- 
kins This practice is still followed 
Pumpkins were known in the Old World 
Both Em ope and Asia cultivated types oC 
garden squash The name pumpkin itself, 
with which the strange squat spherical fruit 
was dubbed, had been applied to a type of 
European yellow squash long before Colum- 
bus It IS believed originally to have been a 
Greek word meaning “sun-waimed” or 
“sun-npened,” which then went thiough 
many linguistic changes to become finally 
the English word “pumpkin ” 

Pumpkins and squashes are very closely 
related, both being members of the gourd 
family The woid squash is adapted from 
an Indian word Some of the more familiar 
types are crookneck squash, scallop or acorn 
squash, and Hubbard squash 
However this is all academic Comes the 
fall of the year and all botanical distinc- 


tions vanish Fiom Hallowe’en to Thanks- 
giving theie is but one gouid, and pump- 
kin IS its piophct Nothing is more Ameri- 
can than to place a tallow candle in a hol- 
low pumpkin on the hallowed eve The 
familiar cut-out mask flickeis with a benign 
grotesqueiie And if the pumpkin be real 
and not stoic-bought caidboard, and if 
mothei still piacticcs the aits hei mother 
taught hci, fiom the kitchen comes the in- 
comparable fiagiance of iicsh-bakcd pump- 
kin pie 

Outside, the man of the house, paint 
blush m hand, regaids his fiont gate with 
satisfaction If the hobgoblins who last yeai 
put his gate on the gaiage loof tiy it again 
this year, they will get paint on then hands ) 
for their trouble Pie tuins and walks to 
the house Pie sees the lighted pumpkin m 
the window and he smells the unmistakable 
aioma fiom the kitchen Pie quickens his 
step, smiling to himself And the flickeung 
pumpkin-face seems to be smiling too 

Science News letter, October 29, 1949 


ENGINEERING 

TV Noise Is Man-Made 


^ THE “noise” that mterfeies with the 
pciformance of television reception is large- 
ly “man-made” and most of it can be 
eliminated, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers was told m Cincinnati by 
George D Hulst, of Allen B DuMont Lab- 
oratories, Passaic, N J 

These noises come from automobile ig- 
nition, gas-filled illumination souices, motor 
and generator commutators, gaseous recti- 
fiers, elevator relays and other electrical 
installations These are impulse noises of 
short duration. 

Less common is noise of long duration, 
including those that ozigmate at a fixed in- 
dustiial location, including automatic fur- 
naces and refrigerators Then theie is the 
continuous or single frequency noise of 
diathermy machines, “ham” tiansmitters 
and home-made television sets To these 
may be added the random or thermal noise 
which originates m vacuum tube apparatus, 
such as industrial radio frequency heating 
units or super-regeneiative radio receivers 

The noise is not picked up entirely in the 
antenna, Mr Hulst stated It may be picked 
up in lead wires, the antenna post, the sig- 
nal frequency circuits, the intei mediate fie- 
quency amplifiers, and in some cases even 
by the video amplifier 

Pick-up of interfering signals can be 
avoided if the lead-in wire is coaxial rather 
than being unshielded open wires Antenna 
connector posts also can be coaxial, the 
outer conductor being grounded to the 
chassis and the inner conductor having a 
high frequency choke connected directly to 
the chassis Pick-up within the chassis can 
be helped considerably by the use of well- 
known electrostatic shielding in the receiver 
generally 


Much in television leception depends 
upon the installation man. Pic must orient 
the antenna in such a way as to minimize 
the noise of long duration His installations 
and tests should be made when neaiby fac- 
tories aie in operation, particulaily those 
that use equipment that cause mteiference 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

METALLURGY 

New Corrosion 
Protection Is Patented 

> AN ALUMINUM-ON-STEEL combina- 
tion, with the light metal or its alloys serv- 
ing as a protective coating against corro- 
sion, gives piomisc of wide usage with a 
newly patented bonding process on which 
the government has issued patent 2,484,118 
to Richard S Reynolds of Richmond, Va. 

This new method of coating aluminum 
on steel makes a permanent bond, it is 
claimed, by use of a fine iron coating on 
the steel deposited electiolytically as a bond- 
ing agent, Older methods of applying alumi- 
num to steel by dipping the steel in molten 
aluminum obtained an unsatisfactory bond 

In this new method, which has been as- 
signed to the Reynolds Metals Company 
of Richmond, steel strip from a roll is 
passed in a continuous process through a 
cleansing bath, the electrolytic bath to re- 
ceive the iron coating, a furnace to heat 
it to about 850 degrees Fahrenheit, then 
between two strips of aluminum foil be- 
tween high-pressure rollers where the bond- 
ing is efiected The plated steel can then 
be further rolled to reduce its thickness. 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 
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TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept , SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 


from issuing organizations 

Abraham LrviNsoN ANNivKUbARV Volume 
Studies in Pediiitiics and Medical History — 
Solomon R Kagan, Ed — Vtoben Pi ess, 365 
p , illus , $6 00 A compilation by leading 
authorities of material in the fields of pedi- 
atrics, pediatric neuropsychiatry and medical 
history 

Advances in Carbohydrate Chemistry, Vol 4 
— W W Pigman and M L Wolfrom, Eds — 
Academic, 378 p, $780 Contributed by 14 
specialists in various fields 

Air Pollution in Donora, Pa Epidemiology 
of the Unusual Smog Episode of October 
1948 — H H Schrenk and others — Govt 
Pnnting Office, 173 p , illus , paper, $i 25 
The infoimation needed for preventing such 
an occurrence as the Donora tragedy in your 
community 

American Spiders — ^Willis J Gcrtsch — Van 

Nostiand, 285 p., illus, $695 Describing the 
life and habits of these interesting creatures 
Beautiful photographs, many in color, add 
to the interest of the book 

Applied Experimenial Psycholooy — Alphonse 
Chapanis, Wendell R. Garner, Chflord T, 
Morgan — Wiley, 434 p., illus., $4 50. A text- 
book with the objective of showing how 
machines can be moic clTicicnt by being de- 
signed to suit the psychological make-up of 
the human operatoi 

The Boylsion Street Fishwlir II A Study of 
the Geology, Palaeobotany, and Biology of a 
Site on Stuart Street in the Back Bay District 
of Boston — ^Elso S Barghoorn and others — 
Phillips Academy, 133 p , illus, paper, $200 
Intensive study of a site uncovered m tlie 
course of construction of the John Hancock 
Insurance Building 

Childbirth Your Questions Answeied — Carl 
Plenry Davis and Donita Ferguson — Haiper, 
183 p , $2 50 Answers many questions which 
arise m the minds of mothers- to- be 

Coming 01 Age in Samoa — Margaret Mead — 
ISIew Amencan Libiaiy, 192 p,, paper, 35 
cents A study of adolescence and sex in 
primitive societies originally published by 
Morrow 

Excavations in Northeastern Massachusetts 
— Ripley P Bullen — Phillips Academy, 152 p , 
20 pi , paper, $2 00 Report of the excavation, 
test and survey of Indian sites in the Shaw- 
sheen River Valley and neighboring territory 

The Flower Arrangement Calendar 1950 — 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson — Bariows, 52 p , 
illus , $i 00 Flower lovers will take delight 
in this engagement book with, for each week, 
a lovely photograph of a different flower ar- 
rangement 

Green Glory The Forests of the World — 
Richard St Barbe Baker — Wyn, 253 p , illus , 
$3 50 A readable guide to the trees that “with 
the help of all plant life, controls the food 
supply and life of man and of the animal 
kingdom.” 

Chemical Activities of Fungi — ^Jackson W 
Foster — Academic, 648 p., illus , $9 50 In- 
tended to orientate a non-specialist in the 
field, this book is timely now that fungi arc 
very much a part of the industrial world and 


have gamed new importance through the dis- 
covciy of antibiotics 

Hot-Tinning Prattical Instiuctions for Hot-Dip 
Tinning Fabricated Articles and Components 
— W E Hoaie — Tin Research Institute, 112 
p , illus Fiee upon request to publisher, 492 
West Sixth Avc , Columbus i, Ohio A prac- 
tical manual of Biitish origin 

Iris roii Every Garden — Sydney B Mitchell — 
Bariows, 224 p , illus , $3.00 Complete direc- 
tions and how-to di a wings which the ama- 
teur needs Colored photographs included 

Just tor Two Cookbook — Lily Haxwoith Wal- 
lace — Baiiows, rev ed , 322 p, $250 In- 
tended for brides, this book includes informa- 
tion on how to furnish your kitchen and 
suggestions on what to serve 

The Market ior College Graduaies and Re- 
lated Aspects of Education and Income — 
Seymour E Hams — Haivaid University Press, 
207 p , illus , $4 00 Discussing the problem 
of the college graduate’s occupational outlook. 

Mat iiEMA lies Diction ary — Glenn James and 
Robert C James — Van Nostrand, rev cd., 
432 p , illus , $7 50 Contains terms, symbols, 
and concepts used in pure and applied mathe- 
matics, science, commerce and industry 

Metallic Criip and Creep Resistant Alloys 
— ^A, H Sully — dnterscience , 275 p , $5 50 
Piesented fiom the point of view of both 
industrial and academic worker. 

Meials Reelrlnce Book — Colin J Smithells, 
Ed — Intel science , 734 p , $13 50 Useful data 
in the form of tables and diagrams with 
accompanying bibliographies 

Mobilization or the Human Body — ITarvey E 
Billig, Jr and Evelyn Loewendahl — Stanford 
Univeisity Press, 65 p , illus , $2 00 A manual 
of physical exercises. 

Mosi of the Would — Ralph Linton, Ed — Co- 
lumbia Univeisity Press, 917 p, illus, $550. 
Articles by 14 leading social scientists on non- 
European lands and their mam developments 

Organic CHFMisna — G Bryant Bachman — 
McGraw-Hill, 432 p , illus., $4.25 A text 
for a full year’s course in organic chemistry, 
especially aimed at those who do not intend 
to become chemists 

Progress m Metal Physics i — Biuce Chalmers, 
Ed — Intersaence Publishers, 401 p , illus , 
$9 50 Presenting authoritative reviews in 
specialized aspects of the field that includes 
both physical metallurgy and metal physics 

Radio Technology Telegraphy, Telephony, 
Television, Transcription, Facsimile — ^Ernest 
J Vogt — Pitman, 556 p , illus , $6 00 Some- 
thing between an operator’s instruction book 
ai|.d engineer’s text, this work attempts to 
pTpvide all material for FCC license examina- 
tion 

Religion and Race Barriers to College?— 
A C Ivy and Irwin Ross — Public Affairs 
Committee, 32 p , illus,, paper, 20 cents Based 
on impartial studies made by the American 
Council on Education and several state agen- 
cies 

Terrestrial Magnetism and Electricity — 
J A. Fleming, Ed , Dover, 794 p , illus , 
$4 95 Including chapters on magnetic pros- 


pecting, radio exploration of outer atmosphere, 
thunder clouds and their electrical effects and 
many others One of the NRG Physics of the 
Earth senes, No VIII 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

ASTRONOMY 

Exploding Star Discovered — 
Nine Years Later 

^ AN exploding star or nova that flashed 
and dimmed out nearly a decade ago is 
the latest astronomical discovery announced 
to the American Association of Variable 
Star Observers meeting at Haivard Observa- 
tory, Cambridge, Mass 
A Dutch astronomical student, C J Van 
Flouten, found the new star on a photo- 
graph taken at Leiden Observatory in April, 
1940, ]ust before Hitler invaded Holland 
Nova Velorum rose to 9th magnitude and 
then returned to the obscurity of a very 
faint 16lh magnitude or less The discovery 
was checked on plates taken by the Harvard 
Observatory 

The nova is named after its location in 
the obscure Vela constellation (meaning 
the sails) which is low on the southern 
horizon from northern latitudes. Its posi- 
tion IS 8 hours 55 minutes right ascension 
and south 52 degrees declination 

Science News Loiter, October 29, 1949 


SCIENTIFIC 

ABTOBIOGRJIPHY 

AND OTHER PAPERS 

By Max Planck 

^ HE last writings 
of on® of the 
greatest physicists of 
our time The essays 
that make up this 
volume deal with the 
problems which, for 
many decades, beset 
this great thinker, 
such as True and 
ficfifious Issues in 
Science, M e o n i n g 
and Limit of Exact Science, Physics and 
Casuahty, Natural Sciences and the Re- 
ligious World, etc. 

With touching simplicity, the living mind 
of one of our most outstanding contempo- 
raries unfolds before our eyes $3.75 

At your bookstore, or use order coupon 

f PHiroSOPHICAL* UBRARY ' 

I 15 E 40lh Sr., Dept. 35, New Yerk 16, N. Y. 

I Please send me copy(ies) of SOIEN- 

I TIPIC AUTOBIOGEAPHY. Cg) $3 76 per 
J copy Enclosed are ^ 

■name 

I ADDRESS ^ 

I (Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance) 
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® ELECTRIC LUNCH BOX, plugged in- 
to a jactoiy oi office ehcint outlet, pio- 
vides both a steaming hot lunch and cold 
desseit Besides two containas joi food, it 
has a bottle joi hot btveiages It h ana li- 
able also with voltage units joi use in auto- 
mobiks, tittc\s, boats and iiaiiis 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

@ OIL CAN, ucently patented, is made 
of lubber and piesswe on it^ sides joict\ 
the hibi leant out the spout The spout is 
flexible and can be bent to leach into le- 
stneted aieas A valve in tht spout \eeps 
out jouign mattei when the can is idle 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

® SO IF DISPENSER and alcohol dis- 
pense}, jo) use m hocpitah and othci places 
when hands limit be chan and aseptic, 
Opel ate automatually by an *'eltctnc eyc'^ 
When a hand cuts a beam of light shining 
on Cl photoelectnc cell, a squtit of the con- 
Unti oj the dispense} is dischaiged 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 

@ PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGER jo, 
use hy piojeisionals oi amateurs, shown in 



the pictwe, is a relatively efficient, economi- 
cal type that uies a hollow ipheic with a 
lamp btiiiung initde 7' he white paint in- 
side the sphere reflects and re-ie fleets the 
rays until the light is completely integrated, 
or evenly distributed 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 


^ hGG COATING APR IRATUS, joi up. 
plying a coat of wax to duty eggs in an 
egg-piotessing plant be jo re the shells are 
b)ol{en, IS an inclined plane down which the 
eggs roll di'htle pa \ sing through a \pray 
The coating applied by this recently patent- 
ed device prevents contamination in the 
cgg-opcning pioctss 

Science News letter, October 29, 1949 

® INSULATING SPACERS, joi use in 
high jiequency electrical applications re- 
quiring top per jormance, an made oj the 
plastic polytetr'afluorocthylene and are fash- 
ioned in the various forms required Then 
loss factor, dielectric constant and dielectric 
strength do not vary with tern per atm e 
change below 400 degrees Pahrenheu 

Science News letter, October 29, 1949 

^ IRRIG ITION HOSE, to cany water 
to jar in a ops, is made oj glass jibei coated 
with lesin, and comes in 100-foot lengths 
from jour to Hr inches in diameter Each 
lOO-foot length of the 10-inch size weighs 
45 pounds Each section oj this flexible 
main line hose is equipped with a tee for 
the attachment oj a distribution hose 

Science News Letter, October 29, 1949 



A MEMBERSHIP IS NOW OPEN TO YOU 


White light penetrates jog just as well 
as colored light 

Among the Oriental tobacco-raising coun- 
tries, Turkey ranks first 

Sesame is one of the most piomising of 
the new oilseed crops foi America. 

Well-managed forests on watersheds can 
conserve water supplies, help reduce floods, 
and regulate stream flow 

The great number of roots in a nearby 
river gave the city of Racine, Wise, its 
name, racine means root in Tiench 

Wisconsin has a right to the title '*Land 
of La\es,” within its boundaries are 8,289 
lakes, 3,747 of which have an area of over 
10 acres 

Tuf\ey, with about 19,000,000 people 
and area of some 190,000,000 acres of which 
15r^o is cultivable, has great agricultural 
possibilities, only 20% of its cultivable 
land IS now in field or tree crops. 



of science 


ONCE A MONTH for a year we will 
pack a blue box with scientific fun, 
with mental stimulation, with hours 
of absorption, with future hobbies, 
with knowledge, but specifically we 
will pack the boxes with THINGS 
of science — real objects of science to 
be handled and looked at and owned 
by you And with them, sheets of 
suggested experiments and complete 
explanations of them. There ate now 
more than ten thousand members 
of the group of friends of science 
who receive one of these exciting 
boxes each month This unusual serv- 
ice comes one year postpaid for 
$400 Use this coupon to sfnd in 
your membership NOW and he will 
mclude, freej a Gtfp Umt as out 
thanks for your prompt acceptance. 
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ANOTHER SCORE IN THE 

battle of the inches 

It takes many costly buildings to house your bay only two feet wide and 11 V 2 high, 600 
telephone system. Ever y inch saved helps keep of the new ainplilieis do work which once 
down the cost of telephone service So at Bell required a room full of equipment 
Telephone Laboi atones engineeis woik con- kind qf &i:^e reduction thioughouL the 

stantly to squeeze the size out of telephone System means that more parts can be housed 
equipment. ^ given ^ace Telephone buildings and 

In the picture a new voice frequency arnpli- other mslaUa^s keep on giving more service 
her IS being slipped into position. Featunng foi their size — and keep down costs, 
a Western Elecfric miniature vacuum tube, The new amplifiers, which will soon be used 
tiny permalloy tiansformers, and special by the thoiisaijds ihioughout the Bell System 
assembly techniques, it is scarcely larger than to keep LelephoJne voices up to slrength, are but 

a single vacuum Lube used to be Yet it is able one example ^ this important phase of Lab- 

to boost a voice |iy 35 decibels Mounted in a oratories' wor|. 

BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES Explorma and inventing, Devising 

and Perfecting, for Continued Improvements and in Telephone Service 
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MEDICINE 

Pills To Ward Off Colds 

Anti-histamine chemicals, used for many allergy 
conditions, are now claimed effective in checking colds. 
They are available without prescription. 


> WARDING off a cold by taking a pill 
when you first feel the symptoms of a cold 
coming on is the piomise now held out 
by diug maniifacluieis and by icsearch ic- 
ports, published and unpublished, fiom 
various parts of the countiy. 

The pills which it is hoped will do this 
job of stopping the common cold, with its 
annual bill of billions of dollars and hun- 
dieds of millions of lost woikmg days, will 
contain chemicals known as anti-histamines 

Results with up to 90% success in ti eat- 
ing colds by these chemicals have been ic- 
ported, and lepoits of even bcttci lesults 
are about to appeal 

The anti-histamincs have been used to 
tieat hay fevei, asthma and othei allcigie,, 
with both good icsults and failuics icpoited 
Until recently they have been sold only on 
a doctor’s prcscnption, Two months ago 
(Sept. 2) one of them, with the tiade-name 
of Neohetianiine, was leleased foi sale ovei 
the countei, without piesciipUon, nndci the 
name, Anahist Last month another of them, 
named Inhision, went on sale ovei the 
countei 

Probably many others will be available 
this way within the next few months, since 
there aie many anti-histamme chemicals 
made by difleient manufacturers All of 
them doubtless will rush to file with the 
U S Food and Diug Administiation new 
01 amended new drug applications foi ovci 
the countei sale of their pioducis 

The Ameiican people may become cagc*i 
guinea pigs this wmtci in huge scale uials 
of some of these dings, both as to the effec- 
tiveness and safety Most of what has been 
known of the anti-histamiae diugs so far 
has come fiom icporls of then use in hay 
fever and othei alleigies 

Two limiting factois, one potentially dan- 
gei ous, have shown up in the allergy studies 
with the diugs These are, 1 The same 
drug that gives relief to one hay fever 
patient is ineffective in another, and the.e 
IS no way of knowing without trying the 
drugs which will be effective in which 
patient Whether this will be true m the 
use of the drugs for warding off colds has 
not yet appeared 

2 Drowsiness has been the chief un- 
pleasant symptom coming from the use 
of anti-histamine drugs Tins symptom has 
seemed to affect some patients more than 
others It may range from mild to the seri- 
ous state where sleep would ovei come a 
person while driving a car oi opeialmg 
machinery, with consequent danger to the 
person taking the drug and to others 

The anti-histamme drugs now released 


foi ovei -the countei sale foi colds aie said 
to have little oi none of this effect in the 
amounts contained in the pills, it used ac- 
coidmg to directions 


ENGINEERING-AERONAUTICS 


^ THE highest an velocity m a wind tun- 
nel, ten tunes the speed of sound ot appioxi- 
malcly 7,600 miles pei houi, is attained 
111 a new tunnel now completed at the 
Cahioinia Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, Calil It was designed and buik for 
the Aimy Oidnance Depaitment 
Picvious highest known speed of an flow 
in supersonic wind tunnels was about seven 
tunes the speed of sound This tunnel is 
needed by ballistic cxpeils oi the Aimy 
to develop guided missiles of cxtieinely high 
speed It will be used in studying whai 
they call the inevitable intciconiinenlal 
missiles of the futine 


Basis for use of anti-histainme diugs in 
ti eating colds is the i datively new idea 
that a cold is an alleigic lesponse to the 
piotem of the cold viius, somewhat as hay 
fever is an allergic i espouse to the protein 
ot plant pollens Release of too much of the 
normal body chemical, histamine, in some 
peisons in i espouse to the piotein, is be- 
lieved the cause of the symptoms in hay 
fevei and, accoidmg to the new theory, in 
colds Anii-histamine chemicals should con- 
liol or stop the symptoms by countei acting 
the histamine 

Science News Letter, November 5 , 1949 


An eaily use of tins so-called hypei sonic 
tunnel will be to obtain basic infonnation 
about the design, peiformance and instru- 
mentation of tunnels foi extieme high 
speeds Basic expeiunenial data on shock- 
waves, boundary layeis and the flow past 
models at hypci sonic speeds will be ob- 
tained 

The test section oi this tunnel, m winch 
models oi missiles aie mounted, is five 
by five inches in size, although the entue 
test vsection sti etches to an ovei -all length 
of foui feet To accdeiate ui the expansion 
section of the tunnel, an must pass thiough 
a slot in the tin oat of a specially designed 



WORLD’S FASTEST WIND TUNNEL— Unprecedented speed in excess 
of ten times that of sound has been obtained in this wind tunneU Dr. Henry 
T. Nagamatsu, Caltech director of the tunnel, is shown examining the test 

section. 


Hypersonic Wind Tunnel 
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steel allov nozzle A schlieren optical sys- 
tem IS used to photograph the fast moving 
air as it speeds past the models in the 
test section 

The new tunnel is installed in the Gug- 
genheim Laboratoiy of Aeronautics on the 
campus of the Institute in a building espe- 


cially designed for it A total of 15 com- 
pressois supply the air for the tunnel The 
tunnel was designed by Di Allen E 
Puckett, and will be opeiated under Army 
Ordnance contract by Di Hemy T Naga- 
matsu of the laboiatoiy staff 

Science Nows Letter, November 5, 1949 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

Indians' Increase Traced 


^ THE ancient inhabitants of the Flagstaff, 
Anz , area, who disappeared about 600 yeais 
ago, were once almost as numerous as the 
population today, thanks partly to a \ olcano 
which erupted beneficial water-retaining ash 
over a wide farmmg area 

Today there are about 10,000 people 
living in the area In the year 1160 AD 
the vanished Indians reached an estimated 
peak of 8,416. Ninety years later the popu- 
lation had dropped to a mere 612, and a 
hundred years after that, in 1350, the 
pueblo dwellers had completely disappeared. 

The rise and decline of the Flagstaff 
area prehistoric residents have been traced 
m their pottery remains by Harold S 
Colton, president of the Northern Arizona 
Society of Science and Art The ceramic 
lecord goes back to the year 500 AD 
when the population was 300 The rise was 
more or less slow until the year 1167 
when volcanic ash falling from Sunset 
Crater suddenly increased the agricultural 
capacity of the area The ash formed a 
black sand mulch which held the moisture 
in the soil 

The cause of this rapid decline from the 
high point of population. Dr Colton be- 
lieves, was poor sanitation and faulty agricul- 
tural methods w'hicb ruined the arable land 

To arrive at such precise figures and 
dates, Dr Colton believes that “the archae- 
ologist must ha\e courage enough to take 
his feet off the concrete and soar into the 


sky of speculation ” His method, which is 
similar to the one he employed m an 
earlier study in 1936, is first to assign dates 
to the pottery which has been recovered 
from some 1,500 sites in the aiea These 
dates aie fixed wath considerable accuiacy 
by the tree ring method 
Then by estimating the number cf in- 
habitants per pueblo oi pit house for each 
time sequence, he draws up a population 
census which shows the slow climb to peak 
population and then the sudden diop into 
extinction 

Science News Letler, November 5, 1949 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Scientists in U.S. and 
Europe on Equal Terms 

^ AMERICAN scientists aie on about 
equal terms wuth their European counter- 
parts as far as fundamental work is con- 
ceined, Di Robert H Kneble of the Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory declared 
Returning fiom a European trip dining 
which he inspected technical and scienti- 
fic activities, Dr Kneble declaied that 
“Euiopean scientists are unusually original 
and imaginative, but are hampered by lack 
of suitable facilities” Scientists heie lead 
the world in the application of technical 
knowledge, be noted 

Science News teller, November 5, 1949 


Question Box 


ASTRONOMY 

Whai may comet dust reveal’ p 294 

GEOLOGY-NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

On what IS the theory that the earth is 
getting warmer based’ p 294 

MATHEMATICS-ENGINEERING 

How could a ^'fail-safe" mechanical librarian 
be developed? p. 295 

MEDICINE 

For what discoveries was the Nobel Prize m 
medicine awarded’ p 295 


What disease mcreoses under poor housing? 
p 297 

What kinds of pills are offered to ward off 
colds’ p 291 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

How could^ the existence of a negative pro- ^ 
ton be discovered’ p 293 

PHYSICS 

What unique kind of plastic film has been 
developed’ p 296 
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On This Week’s Cover 

COSMIC ray pai tides whidi smash 
deep into the eaith from ouici space will 
be studied m this woiked-out cavein 2,250 
feet undcigioiind m the Cayuga Rotk Salt 
Company’s mine iicai Ithaca, N Y Lowell 
M Bolhngei of Coinell Univeisity is shown 
checking a cylinder of 48 Geiger counter!, 
and other cosmic ray recording apparatus 
in preparation foi the experiment 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Missing Particle Sought 

Theory of the existence of a negative proton is based 
on the orderliness of nature as shown in the case of positive 
and negative electrons. 


^ WANTED A missing atomic paiticle, 
the negative proton 

This missing particle look-out was bioacl- 
cast by Drs Julius Ashkin, Theodoie Auei- 
bach, and Robert E Marshak, Umveisitv of 
Rochester physicists, at the meeting of the 
National Academv ot Sciences m Rochester, 
N Y 

Because theie aie both positive and nega- 
tne electrons, although only positive pio- 
tons aie knowm so hi, the scientists sug- 
gest nature, to be symmetrical, should also 
have a negative proton Such a paiticle 
might be detected bv exposing photogiaphic 
plates to cosmic lays at \eiv high alutudcs 
leached by balloons, 

“Elections have been knowTi foj a long 
lime to exist m two dilTcieni vaueties of the 
same mass but opposite chaige,” the leport 
said “The more abundant election has a 
negative chaige and is found in atoms m 
the leginn close to but pnmarily outside 
the cential nucleus. The less abundant 
posituely charged election is not a pcimi- 
nent constituent of the atoms as we know 
them but is produced m a variety of proc- 
esses taking place in the nucleus or in the 
immediate surrounding legion 

“When brought into close pioximuy the 
two may disappear oi be annihilated in a 
single act, producing simultaneously two 
quanta of light Thus a positive election 
m the presence of mattei containing nega- 
tive elections has only a tiaiisitoiy existence 
and eventually suffeis annihilation 

“Piotons so far found in nature aie all 
of one variety These pai tides, wdiich form 
one of the fundamental constituents of 
nuclear mattei, aie of positive charge and 
of mass appioximatelv 2,000 times the mass 
of an electron They have m common with 
electrons the featuie of possessing an in- 
ti insic spin or angulai momentum equal to 
one half a natiual unit This numerical 
identity m the spin has long since led to 


^ STORM areas six to eight hoiirs away 
may be detected by special radai equipment 
mounted atop a 100-foot towei at the Army 
Signal Corps engineering laboratories, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J This new radar is de- 
signed to give weathermen and pilots warn- 
ing of storms within a 200-mile radius. 

The detection of storm clouds far beyond 


speculation on possible fuithei analogies 
between electron and pioton It is of 
interest to find out if a negative pioton 
exists 

“A negative proton would be a paiUcle 
of negative charge, ot mass equal to that 
ot an ordinary positive pioton and capable 
oi undci going an annihilation piocess with 
the moie abundant positive pioton For this 
type of annihilation process one finds by 
theoretical estimation that the most likely 
end products are two new charged pai tides 
known as mesons 

'The charge on these lesulling mesons 
make then detection possible by the now 
standard technique of examining nuclcai 
events in very sensitive photogiaphic emul- 
sions Since the positive pioton which is 
one ol the paitners m the annihilation 
event forms a part of the nucleus of an 
atom m the emulsion theie will also he 
other charged particles emitted as a lesult 
of the shock of the annihilation The 
mesons, however, will be moving with much 
gi eater speed than the emerging nucleai 
constituents and will leave noticeably differ- 
ent tracks, thinner than usual, in the photo- 
graphic emulsion One would theiefoie ex- 
pect to find an explosive event in the emul- 
sion which starts wuth the entiy of a veiy 
fast charged particle, the negative pioton, 
and results in the production of only two 
fast moving chaiged particles, which aie 
mesons, accompanied by some number of 
slowly moving charges 

“Because ot the necessity to conserve 
momentum in the annihilation event the 
thice fast liacks would all he m the same 
plane foinung an inveited Y-shaped figure 
with the angle between the two mesons 
somewdiat greater than 90 degrees on the 
aveiage If this characteristic phenomenon 
w'eie found in photographic plates we would 
have evidence £oi the existence of the nega- 
live pioton” 
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noimal vision by radar is not new That 
stidi clouds will reflect radar pulses back to 
the transmission antenna of the radar 
equipment, which also acts as a receiver, 
was first noticed by observers on radar- 
equipped B-29s en route from Pacific is- 
lands to bomb Japan during the war Since 
then radar has been used both by military 



RADAR WEATHER TOWER— 
Advance storm warning ts obtained 
by this detector at the Signal Corps 
Engineering Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N /- 

and civilian weathermen iii studies of 
weather movements and in forecasting 

Towei -mounted, this new installation has 
a widcL range than other ground-based 
equipment but, moie impoitant, the equip- 
ment used has been aiianged to accentuate 
the stoim signals and to permit their de- 
tection at relatively great distances Eailici 
ladars had a tendency to pick up signals 
fiom nearby rainstorms, theieby masking 
indications horn enemy taigets on the fai 
side ot such stoims 

This apparatus consists of a high-powei 
tiansmitter, a large eight-foot parabolic an- 
tenna, and a sensitive radar receiver The 
signals leceived from any storm aica withm 
lange ot the ladai can be displayed on sev- 
eral types of oscilloscopes which contain 
cathode lay tubes similar in appearance to 
those on television receivers The signals 
can “paint” electionically a picture similar 
to a rebel map of the area or give a veiti- 
cal Cl oss-section of the storm 

In both cases the radar set introduces its 
own “scale of miles” on the map so that 
the operator can quickly and simply esti- 
mate the distance of the storm from his 
station Satisfactory operational tests have 
already been made with the new installa- 
tion 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

Electtic genciators at Grand Coulee Dam 
m Washington state will have a combined 
capacity of 2,000,000 kilowatts when all 
18 are installed, 10 are alieady in use 

About 60% more turkey poults were 
hatched in the United States this year than 
in 1948, which means that turkeys should 
be plentiful for the coming holiday mar- 
kets 


meteorology 

Radar Spots Conning Storm 
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GEOLOGY-NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Earth Is Getting Warmer 

Contradiction of the theory that the earth is cooling 
off is based on the amount of radioactivity measured in 
meteorites. 


^ CONTRARY to the popular belief that 
the earth is cooling off, it actually is warm- 
ing up 

Dr Harold C Uiey, UniveisiLy of Chi- 
cago distinguished service professor of 
chemistiy and Nobel-prize winner, ad- 
vanced a new theory on the origin and 
development of the earth at the meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences at Roch- 
ester, N Y His “warming-up” hypothesis 
IS based on the amount of radioactivity 
measured in meteorites 

Heat at the eaith’s centei is generated 
in part by the dropping of the metallic 
components toward the center, but largely 
by radioactivity Since rt is impossible to 
penetiate far enough into the earth’s center 
to determine the heat, the tempeiature has 
been calculated by measuring the radioac- 
tivity of meteorites, which are believed to 
be similar to the earth’s co^e 

The eaith was formed, accoidmg to 
Dr Urey’s chemical hypothesis, fiom a 
conglomerate of metallic iron and rock 
The iron, melted by the heat during a 
period of more than a billion years, fell to 
the center of the eaith to form the earth’s 
core 

The earth’s crust, affected by this phenom- 
enon, was formed into mountain ranges 
As more metal moves from the outer crust 
to the earth’s core, at intervals of approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 years according to Dr 
Urey’s estimates, other mountain ranges 
will be formed 

The more common belief on the develop- 
ment of earth, had been that the iron of 
the eaith sank to the center while the earth 
was very hot It was believed thrt the iron 
formed the core of the earth and the solidifi- 
cation of the crust of the earth began from 
the core outwards, with convection in the 
molten earth being the effective means for 
the transfer of heat 

“If radioactivity found in the surface 
rocks IS representative of an average sam- 
ple of the whole eai tl Di Urey said, 
“comparatively rapid heating of the earth 
must result” 

Rough calculations show', he points out, 
that the gravitational energy stored which 
would be dissipated in the formation of the 
present core of the earth is greater than 
the radioactive heat that has been generated 
in two billion years from all radioctivc 
materials The iron flowed to the center of 
the earth through channels opened by the 
wetting of the stone phase by the iron 
phase, generating a large amount of heat, 
This leads to convection in the outer mandc 


of the earth and the fo malion of moun- 
tains 

Metallic lion also played an impoitant 
role in the formation of the caith’s atmos- 
pheie and similarly m determining the 
atmospheies of Mais and Venus according 
to the Nobel-pnze winner 

With a somewhat lowei tempeiatuie foi 
Mais and a somewhat highei temperature 
for Venus, he accounts foi the' water and 
carbon dioxide supplies of the minor planets 

Di Urey also iccounts for the diffeience 
in density of the moon and eaith by postu- 
laiing a decreasing temperature between the 
beginning and final phases of the foima- 
tion of the eaith and her satellite so that 
iron was not m the initial preplaneUiy 


^ SIFTING into the eaith’s amaosphere at 
about 850 miles per houi or less are little 
fiagments of comets that promise to give 
astronomeis valuable samples of mattei 
fiom outside the eaith 

Dr Fied L WhippV of Haivaid College 
Obseivatu y, Cambiidge, Mass, told the 
National Academy of Sciences meeting in 
Rochester, N Y, about these “micio- 
meteoiites” which aie so small that they 
can smash into our air without being 
burned to nothing 

A woild-wide search for this meteoiic 
dust w'as suggested It could be captured 
in the upper air th ough an plane flights, 
recovered fiom melted snow of remote 
polar regions or discoveied in the depths 
of the ocean oi layeis of the earth £o med 
in past geologic ages 

These particles aic \cry small, the largest 
being about a ten-thousandth of an inch- 
Because they are so tiny their large surface 
compared with their weight allows them 
to get rid of the heat that is caused by 
hitting the air molecules Thus they do 
not burn m a flash of light like the larger 
meteorites seen in the night sky They 
fall to earth as fine dust 

The cornet dust can be identified because 
It IS sharp edged instead of being rounded 
like volcanic material, wind blown 


cloud but was present m the final cloud. 
Earth, 80 times larger than the moon, ac- 
cumulated the iron particles faster than the 
moon 

The hypothesis of the metallic state leads 
to an initial sLiuctuie of the eaith with a 
coie of moon-like material suriounded by 
a layer of silicate and iron phase 
The coic did not move foi some billion 
years until the radioactive heat melted the 
iron and deci eased the solidity of the sili- 
cates of the original solid earth 
Di Urey suggested that the piimoidial 
co’c lose to the surface during the Pre- 
Cambnan times (more than one and a half 
billion years ago) and first pioduced con- 
tinental land and piobably the Pacific b*sm, 
and now forms the outer non fore-rriantle 
of earth some 2 SO miles thick 
The non of the piimoidial mantle moved 
to the interior, producing increased tem- 
peiatures at depth which generated con- 
vection currents, which have pi oducecl 
folded moimlains, continental diift and 
glacial peuods The same phenomena, he 
believes, aie taking place on Mars, but in a 
less modified status 
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or fine material from powei plants and 
other eaithly fire. Even the small frag- 
ments of the larger meteorites or fireballs 
should be fused and smooth 
Investigations have been made so far on 
mici o-meteorites by Drs D, K Norris and 
Flank Hogg of Toronto and Dr H E 
Landsberg of the U S Weather Bureau 
There is hope, Di Whipple said, that 
micro-meteorites found m the geological 
layers can tell us about the hisioiy of the 
solar system He suggests that deposits of 
the Cretaceous eia should be seaiched for 
evidence as to whethei the solai system was 
filled then with more fiagments of planets 
and othev cosmic maleiial, as some astiono- 
mers have iheon/ed 

For his leseaichcs on metcoiites, Dr 
Whipple was piesented with the J Lawience 
Smith medal of the National Academy of 
Sciences, one of the highest awards of 
Ameiican science 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

In the 20-year period from 1926 to 1946, 
some 6,500,000 acres of America wei e 
planted m forest tiees by public and pri- 
vate agencies and individuals, about two- 
thirds of these planted acies are classed 
as successful 


ASTRONOMY 

Comet Dust Sifts to Earth 

These fragments promise to yield valuable data on 
matter from outer space. A world-wide search for them 
was suggested. 
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MEDICINE 

Honor for Brain Findings 

Nobel Prize in medicine honors scientish who dis- 
covered the sanity-restoring brain operation, and research- 
er who discovered brain stem role In sleep. 


► BETWEEN 7,000 and 8,000 menial pa- 
tients jn the United Slates have had the 
sanity-iestoring biain opeiation “fiist con- 
ceived and executed'’ by Di Egas Moniz, 
Portuguese medical scientist who shaics 
t this yeai’s Nobel Prize in physiology and 
medicine with the Swiss hi am reseaicher, 
Dr Rudolph Waltei Hess 
Di Hess IS known foi his discoveiy that 
sleep can be induced by clectiical stimula- 
tion of pait of the brain stem known medi- 
cally as the hypothalamus and sometimes 
populaily called the seat of the stul 1 Iis 
studies showed that this pailiculai legion 
of the biain has an active lole in bunging 
on sleep and also in pioinoting the uncon- 
scious acliviiies I elating to giowth and body 
nouiishment which go on dm mg sleep Di 
Hess IS ducctoi of ih^ physiological insti- 
tute oi the UmvcisUy of Zuiicli 
The opeiation l)i Mom/ devised is 
known as prefrontal loboiomy It consists 
in cutting connections between ccitain cells 
m the front part of the hi am The idea of 
destroying something in the biam to help 
a patient with a disoideicd mind came to 
Di Momz while attending a confcicnce in 


London on defects that lesuUed fiom m- 
juiies of various kiiicis to the biam 

The niimbei of cells in the biam is fixed 
md they show no change in mental dis- 
oidei The connections between the cells, 
howevci, aie changeable and aie exticmcly 
vauable m the noimal pet son In mentally 
sick peisons, Di Momz icasohed, these 
connections aie stabilized m an abnoimal 
way Ideas of pei sedition, delusions, anxie- 
ties clc\tlop .md pcisisl Distill bmg the biam 
connections, he thought, would fiee the 
palicMii horn his inoibid mental activity 
Hcfoi e developing his biam opeiation, Di 
Mom/ had developed a sale w.iy of making 
tile* hiain's aiteuc's visible m Xiay ptc- 
tui es 

Dm mg and aftci the first Wculd Wai, 
l)i Momz tinned fi om medical lescaich to 
SCI vt as his coiintiy’s foieign mmistci Ills 
scientihc woik was mtciiupted again in 
when a homicidal maniac pumped 
SIX bullets into him 

His biam opeiation was fiist mtioduccd 
into dlls countiy by Dis Walter Ficcman 
aiul fames W Watts of Geoigc Washington 
UnivcisUy, Washington, D C 
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MATHEMATICS-ENGINEERING 

No-Slip Library Machine 

Mechanical librarians must be “fail-safe” to prevent 
information being missed. Need a device to insure more 
information rather than less in event of failure. 


^ ELECTRONIC mechanical librarians of 
the future must be “fail-safe” if scientific 
progiess IS not to be bottle-necked by lost 
and misplaced mfoimation When the sci- 
entist of toniouow m his laboratoiy needs 
information from the recoid, a machine 
librarian must be able to find everything 
relevant It must be “fail-safe” and not miss 
information, Di John W, Mauchly, the 
co-mventoi of the ENIAC and other, elec- 
tiomc computing machines, told a lecent 
meeting of the Chemical Lueiatuie Divi- 
sion of the American Chemical Society 
Railroad lights which tuin a safe led 
when something fails in the system, oi 
electronic computing machines which 
quickly stop befoie making mistakes if a 
tube bums out, aie both designed to be 
fail-safe The same principle applied to a 
library machine-searching system will in- 
sure, in spite of mmor failuies dye to 


quiiks of languages or of the classification 
system of the machine, that the essential 
mfoimation stoied in the system will come 
out safely and will not be lost or passed 
over Any slips or failuies of man or ma- 
chine must then cause more information 
ratlier than less to come from the searching 
system 

Flow to Jo this with the versatile 
UNIVAC electronic computing machines, 
six of which aie now undei construction by 
the Eckert-Mauchly Computer Coiporation 
m Philadelphia foi government and private 
iiseis, was explained by Dr, Mauchly In 
the* first place, the UNIVAC is fail-safe 
against tube and electiical type of failuies 
by Us circuit design 

To make the UNIVAC fail-safe m the 
searching foi recorded thoughts or ideas, 
Di Mauchly pointed out that the supei- 
imposed random or “probability coding” 



DR. EGAS MONIZ 


developed by the Zatoi Company in Ilo^- 
loii should be used Called “Zatocoding”, 
the method is already m use iii punched 
caid infonnation systems With this system, 
he said, u is csseiitul that a Uuly random 
code be assigned to each lecorded idea, 
and then these codes be used for selection 
This method, in its use of statistical prin- 
ciples ol random codes to guarantee the dc- 
siied icsults, has its analogue in ceitain of 
the most advanced radio communication 
systems which also use a statistical prin- 
ciple to get the message through with the 
utmost leliabihty and economy of equip- 
ment 

Used m the UNIVAC, the Zatocoding 
method would give a fail-safe system foi in- 
foimation finding with all the wanted m- 
foimation coming out If theic is a statis- 
Ucaljy-possible wiong selection, then this 
“failuie” would result in extia information, 
lathei than missed infoimaiion 

As an electiomc libianan, a UNIVAC 
machine could easily supervise a collection 
of 10,000,000 books, about the number list- 
ed m the Libiaiy of Congress You would 
specify what you wanted with any com- 
bination of up to 20 cross-reference ideas 
Put into the UNIVAC, Dr. Mauchly said, 
these ideas would then direct the search 
at a rate of 150 items per second, and the 
whole collection would be scanned com- 
pletely for you m 20 hours Since the 
UNIVAC as now designed has a mathe- 
matical butin, ms'tead of a specialized 
“library” brain, he said this performance 
could be speeded up by at least 10 times 
with slight changes m equipment 
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Oysters contiibute nutritive value to the 
diet as well as being flavorful, they are 
an excellent souice of proteins, minerals 
and vitamins 
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MEDICINE 

Cancer Fight Helped 
By Mirror Microscope 

^ CANCER fighting is now being done 
with mirrors, lenses, and in\isible ultra- 
violet and infra-red light rays They are 
being used, in special microscopes, for see- 
ing more of what goes on inside the cancel 
cell, what special chemicals it needs for 
Its diet, and what chemical changes in noi- 
mal cells may be linked to the start of 
cancer 

A new microscope lens for this kind ot 
cancer fighting, developed by David S 
Grey of the Polaroid Corporation, was 
demonstrated at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society in New York Develop- 
ment of lens was sponsored by the Office 
of Naval Research It is being manufac- 
tured by Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany and IS already in use at two research 
centers 
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CHEMISTRY 

Wartime-Like Aerosol Bomb 
Has Many Peacetime Uses 

^ THE aerosol bomb, which acquued fame 
during the war because of its effectiveness 
in killing insect pests, m a modified form is 
now serving the civilian population in ap- 
plications ranging from paint sprayers to 
fire extinguishers, and even for dispersing 
whipped-cream to tasty foods 

The civilian bomb is a low-pressure type 
The wartime insecticidal bomb w^as a high- 
pressure affair, and costly because strong 
containers were needed Low-pressure con- 
tainers are cheap enough to discard after 
use. They work on the same principle, how- 
ever, being compressed-gas containers 
Aerosol is a scientific term for a suspen- 
sion of fine particles in the air 

Reports on aerosol research, and a list 
of trade-literature on low-pressure aeiosols, 
designated as D1 and D2 respectively, are 
now available from the U S Department of 
Commerce, Office of Technical Services 
Requests for them should include the “D’’ 
designation A bibliography of published 
references on aerosols may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Entomolgy and Plant Quar- 
antine, U S. Department of Agriculture As 
insecticides, aerosols have practically revo- 
lutionized such fields as green house cul- 
ture, It IS pointed out 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

“Dimpled” Golf Balls 
Give Longer Drives 

^ DIMPLES m your golf balls give you a 
longer drive and better control over where 
the ball will go Golfers may have claimed 
this for a long time, but now the scientists 
have p-oved it is so. 


Spinning golf balls dropped through a 
wind stream were studied by John M 
Davies at the B F Goodrich Company wind 
tunnel in Akron, Ohio Driving tests by a 
machine that hit the ball with a mallet- 
type club were also made, giving results 
which w^ere consistent with the wind tun- 
nel tests 

Smooth, mesh, standard dimple and 
bi amble (protruding dimple) balls were 
tested by dropping them through a w'lnd 
stieam wdiere the air had a speed of 105 
feet per second Height of the fall w^as 
\aried from a little over one-half foot to 
soniew^hat under one and one-half feet 

Values of the drag and lift w^hich detei- 
mine the path of the ball, were obtained bv 
spinning the balls first in one direction 
then in the other These show^ed the effects 
of dimple and mesh markings to be \ery 
similar 

Club speed and face angle of the mallet- 
type club w'ere varied for the different 
types of balls For the dimple balls, the dis- 
tance the ball covered and the flight path 
\aued with the club face angle as might 
be expected With the smooth balls, hov\- 
ever, neither the distance nor the flight 
path of the ball changed much with the 
mallet vaiiations. 
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GEOLOGY 

Coal Reveals Plant Cells 
In New Microscope Method 

^ A NEW method of preparing specimens 
for the electron microscope reveals the cell 
structure of the ancient plants that went 
into the formation of coal 

The new technique consists in taking a 
plastic impression of the surface of a pol- 
ished cube of coal, and then photogiaphmg 
the impression through an electron micro- 
scope The older technique of peeling or 
slicing thin sections of coal gives specimens 
which are too thick for profitable study 
The plastic replicas are about one-tenth of 
a micron, the clesiiable thickness 

Outlining the method in Economic Geol- 
ogy (Nov ), J T McCartney of the Pitts- 
burgh station of the U S Bureau of Mines 
says that the coal cubes, about the size of 
large dice, are polished and then placed 
briefly in an etching bath of chromic acicl- 
sulfunc acid After washing and drying in 
filteied air, they are dipped m a solution ol 
polyvinyl foimal Over this a second layer 
of film, nitrocellulose, is applied When dry, 
the double film of polyvinal formal and 
nitrocellulose is stiipped off This film, 
bearing an impression of the coal’s surface 
structure, is photogiaphed thiough the elec- 
tron microsLOpe 

Dr McCartney believes that these studies 
will reveal more clearly some of the finer 
details of coal structure that are not yet 
fully understood 
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PHYSICS 

Reveal Plastic Film that 
“Combs Out” Heat Waves 


> INVENTION of a pUitic film that 
“combs out” heat waves and allows their 
use in secret signalling and enemy detection 
was levealed to the Optical Society of 
America meeting in Buffalo, N Y, aftci 
SIX years on the military secret list 

A research team from Polaroid Corpora- 
tion, consisting of R P Blake, A S Makas 
and C D West, told how they developed 
during the war this first polanzer for infra- 
red lays m convenient sheet form Applica- 
tions m scientific research and industry are 
expected ior this simple polarizing device 
for the long invisible heat wMves Cum- 
bersome leflectuig plates weie used previ- 
ously 

Film poLuizing visible light is made in 
laige quantity and has many applications, 
including sunglasses that sciceii out scattered 
light causing glaie The heat-iays orient- 
ing film IS made by combining two tieat- 
ments used in making two types of polariz- 
ing film for visible light A polyvinyl alco- 
hol plastic sLi etched to align its molecules 
IS first tieated with iodine and then dehy- 
diated 

The film makes “optical slots” that let 
the rays pass m one position and shut them 
ofi when turned at right angles 
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ENGINEERING 

Quarry Rock-Blasting 
Better with Timed Delays 

^ ROCK blasting m quaiues is found to 
give improved bieakage, less vibiation and 
to decrease claims for damages when the 
explosions follow one another in a tiny 
fraction of a second lathei than occuriing at 
the same instant 

This new system of blasting was explained 
to the National Safety Congress in Chicago, 
by D M McFarland, Atlas Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del The split-second 
delay blasting, he said, is meeting ever- 
widening acceptance in the indusUy be- 
cause of the improved results it offers 

The intioducLion of millisecond delays, 
he said, m addition to improving bieakage 
and backbreak m multiple row quarry 
blasts has also produced a noticeable de- 
crease m the noise from such blasts and 
vibration effects w^ere diminished. The sys- 
tem IS suitable for use m mining, in his 
opinion, but miners will have to be taught 
Its advantages and how to use it before 
It can come into general use 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Housing in Oak Ridge 
Greater Threat than Bomb 


^ THE health o£ woikers at O'lk Ridge, 
Tenn, was more endangered by pooi hous- 
ing conditions than by the atom bomb 

A study which revealed a five times 
greater rate of meningitis, serious biain 
and spinal cord disease, among people liv- 
ing in the huiriedly constructed homes on 
the project, was reported m New York It 
was conducted by Dr. Bernard M Blum, 
director, the Fife-Hamill Memoiial Health 
Center, Philadelphia, and William F Elkin, 
statistician, health physics division, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory 

Meningococcic disease was 14 per 100,000 
population among persons living in standard 
housing but increased to 79 per 100,000 
among people in sub-standard housing oi 
slums, Di Blum told the Ameucan Public 
Health Association. 

Negroes were stricken moie often than 
white people, 174 pei 100,000 as against 64 
per 100,000 This conhims the findings of 
othei studies showing then greater sus- 
ceptibility 

Men were found almost three times moie 
liable to be attacked by the disease than 
women, although the difference m r ite 
w^as smaller between boys and giils 

Di Blum attributes the greater exposuie 
to chilling and fatigue among the adult 
men workers for this difference 

The study was made to find the effect 
of the slum areas on the rate of meningitis 
Oak Ridge was especially suited for the 
study because inhabitants of the slum aieas 
were often people of piofessional standing 
and not necessarily m the low income 
biackcL This revealed that their health was 
dependent on then envuoninent lathei than 
on then economy 
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AERONAUTICS 

Pre-Heat System in Plane 
Engine Beats Arctic Cold 

^ FAR-BELOW-zero weather failed to pie- 
veiii easy engine staiting on an An Fnice 
Boeing B-59 Superfoitiess with a special 
self-contained engine pre-heat system in le- 
cent cold weather tests in the Arctic region, 
It was revealed by the Boeing Airplane 
Company, Seattle, Wash 

To adapt the giant plane for operation 
m extreme low temperature, seveial modi- 
fications were made In addition to the en- 
gine pre-heat system, cold-starting acces- 
sories, a new oil dilution system and many 
odier refinements were made Included m 


the insUlUtion were 640 separate thermo- 
couples, electrical thermometers, to record 
temperatures m all parts of the plane 

Principal modification was the use of 
the plane’s standaid combustion-heater wung 
anti-icing system to pre-heat all four en- 
gines pnoi to flight This w^as accomplished 
by covering the propellei hubs and cowling 
entiy ducts and diverting the hot anti- 
icing air into the engine compartments 
When the engines reached a temperatuie 
foi noimal staiting the coveis were re- 
moved by gioimd crews 

The new oil dilution system employed 
wMs designed to prevent pump failuies dui- 
mg the cold staits Gasoline used to dilute 
the oil at low^ tempeiatuies evaporates and 
IS iilter-iemoved fiom the system within 
ten minutes of engine starting The theimo- 
couples used kept an accurate record ot 
tempeiatuies at such locations as oil and 
hvdiauhc tanks, wnng, body and engine 
nacelles They also recoided tenipei atures 
in Cl ev\ -carrying compai tinea ts 
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MATHEMATICS-ENGINEERING 

Zero Location Important 
In Electronic Problems 

^ WHIiTHER 01 not youi telephone con- 
nection shucks like a wald banshee, or a 
ladai gun-pomlei goes completely off its 
lockei and shoots friends instead of ene- 
mies, all depends upon the location of 
‘ /eios” 

A new book to help engmeeis and scien- 
tists to cope with the crucial problems of 
“stability” of electrical, electronic, and me- 
chanical devices has just been brought out 
by Pi of Mon is Mai den of the University of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee, and published by 
the Ameucan Mathematical Society, New 
Yoik ($5 00) Since Pi of Maiden’s book 
sli esses the location of the zeios, it has the 
title The Giomftry or ihe Zeros or a 

PoLYNOMIVL IN <1 COMPLEX VaRUBLE 

What matters is the location of these 
zeros, the “lOots” of the polynomial equa- 
tion that describes the device m question 
For instance, in a telephone system, if the 
zeros aie all to the left of the central axis 
when plotted out in the complex plane, 
then the telephone amplifiers will amplify 
the voices instead of going into an uncon- 
ti oiled howling 

The book is expected to be important to 
engineers and applied mathemabcians who 
have to work with all soits of control mech- 
anisms and “feed-back” circuits For them 
and for the general mathematical reader, it 
will collect results in this important field — 
wdiich IS 115 yeais old, and still rapidly de- 
veloping — into one convenient book By 
getting the important results all in one 
place, the book is expected to help avoid 
futuie duplication of old work, a serious 
problem m science, and to facilitate further 
progress in this field 
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MEDICINE 

Vitamin E May Stop 
Blindness in Early Babies 

^ VITAMIN E IS showing piomise of 
checking a disease causing blindness m pie- 
mature infants, Dis William Councilman 
Owens and Ella Uhler Owens, of Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School, Balu- 
moie, Md , told the American Public Health 
Association in New York 

The blinding disease is retrolental fibio- 
plasia and is similai to congenital cataract 
but diffeis from it m that there are blood 
vessels in the membrane film located behind 
the civstiUme lens of the eves 

Drs Owens found that the disease strikes 
about 15% of infants weighing three 
pounds 01 less Earliest signs of the disease 
appeal when the babies are about four 
weeks old and the disease process is usually 
complete by the time they are four months 
old 

Although the cause of the disease is still 
unknown, Dis Owens believe it may be 
tied up with metabolism They reason that 
when the first signs of the disease appear 
It is at a time when the infant, due to physio- 
logical immaturity, may be unable to meet 
the body’s nutritional requuements horn the 
diet he gets 

Premature babies aie usually given vita- 
mins A, D, and K to supplement their 
dietaiy needs Drs. Owens have added vita- 
min E to their diets, beginning the first 
week after biith with veiy encouraging re- 
sults However, they caution, theie is no 
successful treatment once the disease has 
taken hold 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

No Record of Russian 
“First” on Cattle Vaccine 

> SCIENTISTS m Washington liave 
seaichcd the literatuie in vam looking for 
tlie name of the Russian who Moscow 
claims pioduced the fiist foot-and-mouth 
disease vaccine 

Modern vaccine, like that being used m 
the cm rent campaign against the disease m 
Mexico, IS based on woik done by Sven 
Schmidt of Denmaik and Otto Waldmann 
of Germany m 1937 and 1938 Experts on 
the cattle disease failed to find any lefer- 
ence to an earlier Russian discovery in the 
U S. Department of Agriculture libraiy 

The only clue to the basis for the Russian 
claim IS the fact that the Isle of Rheims off 
the German Baltic coast where Waldmann 
pursued his reseaiches is now part of the 
Russian-occupied zone One scientist sug- 
gested the possibility that Russia is exei- 
cismg “retroactive dominion” over the sci- 
entific work done on the German island 
Waldmann himself is now living m Argen- 
tina 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 
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frOPUlATION 

1950 Is Census Year 


Next April is set for the taking of the regular 1 0-year 
count of the population. Latin American representatives are 
being sent here for training. 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 

^ YOUR Uncle Sam is now completing 
plans for making his regular decennial 
count of all his many nephews and nieces 
Some time next April the census taker 
will knock on your door and will ask you 
a senes of questions You and your husband 
or Wife (if you have one) will be counted 
and so will all the children down to the 
youngest infant in aims 
Better ask him to come m and sit down 
when he arrives at your house, because he 
will come armed with lots of large sheets 
of papei in a poitfolio And it is pretty 
hard to stand on a porch or in a field in 
the wind and fill out all the places on 
those big forms They can and will do it, 
but It is much nicer for the census taker 
if he can spread things out on your dining 
table or hvmg-room sofa 
The papers are much more formidable 
than are the questions themselves You will 
probably be surprised at how quickly he 
gets his information and the interview is 
over The average is about 15 minutes to 
take down all the information about your 
name, age, sex, race, whether you are mar- 
ried, single, widowed, divorced or separated, 
place of birth and whether you aie work- 
ing or unemployed 

Districts Assigned 

Uncle Sam is sending an army of these 
census takers into the field Each is as- 
signed a certain district and is supplied 
with a map showing the boundaries of his 
assignment He has instructions to count 
every man, woman, and child within those 
limits The size of the district is arranged 
so that he can make his complete count 
and be done in about two weeks. Experi- 
ence has shown that he will be able to 
count about 1000 persons in that time Since 
the total population is estimated to be about 
150,000,000, between 140,000 and 150,000 
enumeratois will be required for the )ob 
Youi enumerator will have been specially 
trained for his work before he calls on you 
If you live in a city, he has gone to school 
for one day, and then has gone out for a 
day of piactice m census taking And then, 
having faced a sample of the problems he 
will encounter, he goes back for another 
day of training The enumerator who will 
work m the country will have a second 
day of counting, followed by a third day 
of training That is because his work is 
complicated with the agricultural census 


that IS being taken at the same time as the 
population census 

In addition to the infoimation that is 
gathered for every man, woman and child 
m the nation, additional questions will be 
put to a sample of the population This 
sampling is done m a different way fiom 
that used by the election pollsteis, and a 
way that is believed by Census officials to 
be more accurate 

Election polling is done by the quota 
system, which works like this The inter- 
viewer IS instructed to start fiom a ceitain 
corner and talk to people until he has 
interviewed a ceitain numbei having the 
required age, sex, and othei impoi tant 
chaiacteribtics Unconsciously, he may pick 
a biased group because of the fact that 
certain people are not at home, oi at work, 
at the time the interviews aie conducted 
or because the mtei viewer selects people 
he thinks he would like to talk to and' so 
gets a group somewhat like himself in social 
or economic class 

The Census instiucts the enumei ators to 
ask questions about housing, foi example. 


in every fifth house or of every fifth per- 
son seen, covering his entiie distiict in 
this way If he is asking m every fifth 
house and they aic not at home, he goes 
back until he finds someone Thus, it is 
believed a fan cioss-section of the nation 
is reached 

If you are that “fifth” peison, you will 
be asked wheie you lived a year ago, the 
countiy of biilh of yoiu patents, what 
language, othei than English, was spoken 
in youi home when you were a child, and, 
if you were born outside the United States, 
about youi citizenship 

Housing Questions 

Housing questions to be asked of every 
fifth occupied house utlIiuIc the following. 
Do you have elccliic lighting? Do you 
have a ladio? What kind oi lefrigciatoi 
do you Juive — dcctiiL, gas, or ice box? 
What kind of stove? What luel do you use 
loi cooking? Foi healing? 

When the census lakci li<is completed 
his task, then the leal woik begins in 
Washington The inftnmation must all be 
tianslaled into a code and cauls must be 
punched with holes coiiespondmg to the 
coded infoimation, a eaid foi each pci son 
"At the peak of pioduction moic than 1,000,- 
000 caids will be punched and veufied each 
day 



YOU^Ll BE COUNTED NEXT APRIL— Information about your name, 
age, sex, race, whether you are married, single, widowed, divorced or sepa- 
rated, are among some of the things you will have to answer when the census 

taker comes your way. 
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SORTING INFORMATION— Facts 
obtained from you will be punched 
according to a code onto a card, which 
will be run through machines like 
this to sort them^ 

At one lime it was hoped that a ‘'docu- 
ment sensing machine” could be used to 
punch the cauls automatically. Under thisi 
plan the census enumeutors would make, 
use of a sSpecial metal pencil to fill out the 
questionnaires These metallic marks would 
later be “sensed” by the machine which 
would punch the caids to coi respond 

Flaw in Trial Censuses 

First flaw was delected m liial censuses 
The special pencils turned out to be a 
nuisance In the fiist place, the ink leaked 
on the enumeiatoi’s shirt pockets and got 
on the di esses of the ladies interviewed 
But moie impoitant, when the enmneiato 
had asked his questions and was all ready 
to take down the answeis, the pencil would 
go on strike and lefuse to wiite But that 
was not all To go thiough the machine 
prop^^rly, the questionnaiies must all line 
up perfectly, and papei of the size used 
in the questionnaiies shrinks and sti etches 
with changes of weather m Washington 
so that It cannot be kept peifectly aligned 

Thus, the main reliance will still be on 
the aimy of key punch operalois to make 
the caids that will go through the tabu- 
latoi s 

The caids are sorted and resorted and 
totals aie made foi each age, sex, race and 
other Item of mfoimation collected The 
information is then printed in big tables, 
leady to go to the printer All this woik 
IS done automatically by machine 

Puncipal new thing about the 1050 
census will be a change in the definition of 
lural and urban population In 1940 per- 
5ons 35 tity dwellers only if 


they lived m places of 2500 inhabitants or 
more that were regularly incorporated But 
aiound each of oui laige cities theie is a 
suburban fringe that is not within the city 
limits Those living in this subuiban fringe 
were listed in the 1940 census as non-faim 
luial population In 1950, boundanes will be 
established foi the subuiban fringe aiound 
the cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants 
and all the people living in this aiea will 
be classified as urban population In addi- 
tion, those towns of 2500 population oi 
moie, but which, for one reason, or an- 
other, have never been mcorpoiated will 
be counted in with the incoipoiatcd cities as 
111 ban population 

DefiniHon of “Family” 

The definition of a “family” will also 
be slightly difleient foi the 1950 census 
In 1950, all the related persons living in 
the same home will be considered as a 
single family, even though theie may be 
more than one married couple living to 
gethei in the household 

Some of the mfoimation that is to be 
obtained from only a sample 3 1/3 pei 
cent of the population is that pci taming 
to length of mai nage and feitihty. The 
selected maiiied persons will be asked 
if they have been maniecl moie than once 
and how many yeais they have been mai- 
iied Women will be asked the total num- 
bei of cbildien they have ever borne 

To the Census, all people who have chil- 
dien are mairicd Theie is no tabulation 
of unmained people with children. 

In 1950, for the first time, Uncle Sam 
will have the company of all his Latin 
Ameiican neighbors in making the cen- 
sus. Agi cement has been i cached on what 
mfoimation to recoid for each peison and 
how to tabulate it, so that for the fiist 
time, comparable figures will be available 
for all the Ameucas Aigentina is the only 
countiy not making a census m 1950, and 
that IS because she just made one m 1947 
and IS still busy with the tabulation woik 

Latin Ameucan countiies are sending 
their statistical experts to this country foi 
training m oui National Office of Vital 
Statistics, Bmeau of Agricultural Econom- 
ic* and Buieau of Labor Statistics, all bu- 
reaus concerned with the census In addi- 
tion all these tiamees will receive a four- 
month course of training in the Census 
Bureau By next Jan 1, 200 persons will 
have received this training In addition,, 
consultants aie going from the United 
^tes to visit Latin Amciican countries 
and advise them, For some of our neigh- 
bors, the 1950 census will be their fiist 
experience with an enumeration of their 
^^^ulation 

In counting the indigenous people living 
m the almost inaccessible regions of the 
Amazon valley in Brazil oi the unexplored 
wilds of the PaiagLiayan chaco, the census 
taker will face unparalleled difficulties 

In many parts, there are no towns, no 


PHENOMENA, 
ATOMS AND 
MOLECULES 

IRVING LANGMUIR 

The Philosophical Lihiary deems it a pnvi- 
leKe to announce the forthcoming publica- 
tion of Di Langmuir’s work PHENOMENA, 
ATOMS AND MOLECULES The eminent 
scholar, winnoi of the Nobel Prize and one 
of the countiy ’s pioneeis in atomic research, 
has set down in this volume many of his 
thoughts, obaeivations and conclusions 
PHENOMENA. ATOMS AND MOLE- 
CULES exists on two levels The first 8e<- 
tion of the book deals with such ffe 7 ieral 
problems as "‘Science, Common Sense and 
Decency,” “Science Legiblation,” “World 
Conti ol of Atomic Eneigy “ 

The seco7id j>ari of the booh deals with 
vich technical, sticntific problems as “Sui- 
face Chcmistiy,” “Flames of Atomic Hydro- 
gen,” “Forces Neai the Surfaces of Mole- 
cules,” “The Evaporation of Atoms, Ions 
and Electrons fiom Caesium Films on 
Tungsten,” "The Condensation and Evapo- 
ration of Gas Molecules,” “Metastable Atoms 
and Elections Produced by Resonance Radia- 
tion in Neon,” etc 

Among the many mteiesting, timely phases 
of Di Langmun ’s observations are those 
toncernmg the present status and the possi- 
bilities of Soviet Russia’s scientific reseaich, 

$10 00 

SCIENTIFIC 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

And Other Pa'pers 
MAX PLANCK 

These last writings of one of the greatest 
physjcistb of our time, include a fascmaling 
stoiy of his own personal and scientific de- 
velopment Other subjects coveied are. True 
and fictitious issues m Sdcncc, Meaning and 
limit of exact science^ Physics and casuahty , 
Natural sciences and the religious world, etc 

$3 75 

THE WORLD 
AS I SEE IT 

New Abridged Edition 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 

Contains some of the basic thoughts and con- 
cepts of the eminent physicist. Charm mg, 
witty, shrewd observations and intimate reve- 
lations of a great heart and mind $2 75 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
Publishers 

IS E. 40ili St , Dt.pt 3S, New York 16, N Y 
(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance ) 
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Saves Time, Increases Efficiency . . of 
Teachers Scientists » Students Ministers 
Doctors . Lawyers Business . Professional 
People Record lessons, conferences, speeches, 
sermons, research, radio programs and broad- 
casts, inventories, dramatic productions, 
home movies, special events, music High 
fidelity recording, 1 hr at IV 2 " second 
Automatic erasing Super-het radio, highly 
selective Portable, smart-looking, simple 
operation, trouble-free Many exclusive fea- 
tures You need this Invaluable aid to 
success * send today for free booklet' 


Other Popular PENTRON Products 
WIRE RECORDER 

Combination Wire Recorder • Radio • Phono 


roads, no houses He must find the people, so that they will be willing to disclose m- 

onc by one, tiavelmg afoot, on hoiseback formation to the census taker This is a 

01 in canoe He must cairy his questionnaires problem in the United States, it will be 

m one hand and defend himself against gi eater m those countries unfamiliar 

vwld animals, snakes oi unfriendly hu- 

mans wilh the other ^''1* 

asking questions 

Cooperation of the people must be won Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Reduce TB Germs in Air 

^ DANGER of getting tubeiculosis b\ the meeting by Matthew^ Luckiesh, A H 


bieathing the air-borne geims can now be 
greatly reduced with ultra-violet germi- 
cidal lamps, H M Vandivieie, diiector of 
bacteiiology and parasitology lesearch, 
State Depaitment of Public Health, At- 
lanta, Ga, and his co-workeis discovered 

The an was tested bv a device called an 
impmgei concentiatoi wdiich breathes in 
one cubic toot of an pei minute The TB 
geinis collected weie exposed to diiect ir- 
ladiation undei ultraviolet lights It was 
found that the droplets ejected into the an 
by an infected peison could be killed after 
22 houis exposure at a distance of six 
and eight feet, he told the American Pub- 
lic Health Association in New York 

These geimicidal lamps also kill about 
70% of all othei an -home bacteiia usually 
found in a lOom, Mi Vandivieie pointed 
out 

This is a piomising way of protecting 
woikeis exposed to TB, he said 

The expeuments weie made at the Bat- 
tey State Tubeiculosis Hospital with the 
cooperation of C Edwin Smith, director, 
Battey State Hospital Laboiatory, Rome, 
Ga, and Earl J Sunkes, director of Lab- 
oratoiies, State Depaitment of Public 
Health, Atlanta, Ga 

Food spoilage by molds, which cause 
destiuction lunnmg into millions of |lol- 
lais cveiy year, can also be reduced with 
the use of ultraviolet lamps Spoies of vaii- 
ous molds aie destroyed or made inactive 
in the air with ultiaviolet, expeuments 
conducted at Lighting Research Laboiatory 
of the General Electric Company m Cleve- 
land, showed The work was repoited to 


Taylor, Thomas Knowles, and E T Lep- 
pelmeier of GE 

Aeiial disinfection with the chemical, 
tnethylene glycol vapor, is another effec- 
tive method of ridding the air of both 
bacteria and vuuses But it requires that 
the relative humidity be within a lange of 
20% to 50%, othei wise the killing action 
of the chemical is reduced This was point- 
ed out by Dr. William J Lester, Dr O 
H Roberston, Saul Kaye and Edward W 
Dunklin, all of the University of Chicago 
Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

Thice church boats!* which were put 
into service aitei the vvai as a tempoiary 
ineasuie loi ihe benefit of noithcrn Nor- 
way villages whose churches vvcie burned 
by Navi invadeis, will probably be re- 
tained indefinitelv 


Words in Science — 
TRANSPARENT-TRANSLUCENT 

> TRANSPARENT is flora two Latin 
words, Uauis which means “through” and 
pa)eo which means “appears” This word 
is applied to materials through which you 
can see objects cleaily 
7hans lucent, fiom the same vvoid tians 
and another Latin word Uicco, “shine,” de 
scribes matenal which lets light thiough 
but is not transparent 
If a substance is neilhei tumslucent nor 
tianspaient, it is said to be opaque 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 






Fildamenfals of Science 

AflAGNETISM AND 
ELECTRICITY 


Fiidamentals of Science 

BLACK LIGHT AND 
GLOWING MATERIALS 


Equipment and instructions for 56 experiments 
on magnetism (making a compass for instance), 
static electricity, the electrophorus, the electro- 
scope, making a condenser, electric currents, mak- 
ing a golvanometer, ond electroplating are con- 
tained in this kit 

Specifically, the equipment consists of MAG- 
NETISM — Horseshoe-type Magnet, Package of Iron 
Filings, Compass Card, Lodestone STATIC ELEC- 
TRICITY — Sealing Wax, Metal Foil, Pyrex Test 
Tube, Fur, Cornstalk, Gold Leaf, Metal Disk and 
Sheet of Acetote Film for Electrophorus CUR- 
RENT ELECTRICITY— Zinc Strip, Coil of Insu- 
lated Copper Wire, Carbon Rod, Sol Ammoniac 
ONE PARTS BOX CONTAINING— a compass bear- 
mg, steel needles, steel pins for compass, gummed 
strips, soft iron nail, cork disks, ball bearings, 
straw, ball and pin for electroscope 


26 experiments on fluorescence, phosphorescence, 
and glowing points are suggested In the instruc- 
tions for this kit, along with how to use fluores- 
cent material in crime detection and how to get 
stroboscopic effects. 

Specifically, the equipment consists of SIX 
MINERAL SPECIMENS— Wernerite, Semiopaf, Au 
tunite. Green Fluorite, Willemite, Brown Fluorite 

SEVEN VIALS OF GLOWING MATERIALS 
Fluorescent — Deep Yellow, Blue-Green, Cerise, 
Light Yellow, Phosphorescent — Light Green, Groy- 
white. Special — Greenish Gray-tan. 

One Vial of Gum Arabic, AND 
A fluorescent golf tee, a brush, a star map, a 
stroboscope, o picture (for coloring) One 110 
Volt Argon Lamp — Rich in ultra-violet 


Hank 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, N W , Washington 6, D C 

Please send, postpaid, to arrive in time for Christmas, FUNdamentals of Science Kits as indicated 
below, and include with each the special Christmas Card with my name on it os donor 


Sell lit(s) lo» 
direct I®: 


Nome 


(PLEASE print) 


($4 95 per kit) is enclosed 

. Gift from: 


Name 


StMgst 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street - 

City and State 

Gift Cord 

to read From 

Additional Names of Recipients can be put on 




OR, 

send Kit(s) No. to me 

o separate sheet and mailed with this coupon 



Kit No. 3 

Fii damentals of Science 

SOILLESS GARDENING 

This kit has the instructions and the equipment 
for a soilless garden in the house or in an 
apartment without regard to weather Mow to 
plant seeds, how to water and feed them, how to 
transplant, about water culture, sand culture, 
soilless gardening on gravel or cinders, about 
deficiency symptoms, about seedless fruit hormone, 
and how to produce seedless tomatoes, and how 
Hormodin is used — all this knowledge is in the 
Soilless Gardening Kit 

There are suggested experiments with sprouting 
seeds, and how to speed germination, on the 
importance of chemicals and how plant roots 
produce acid, about phototropism and geotropism, 
how to grow carrots upside down, how to per- 
form tricks with plants (changing the length of 
day) and what total darkness does to plants, 
what light versus gravity does, colored light, and 
the use of colored tents 

Specifically the equipment consists of One 
doien green POTS (that you can assemble), 
COLORED CELLOPHANE sheets to be used in light 
and growth experiments, CHEMICALS your plants 
will need — potassium acid phosphate, magnesium 
sulfate, calcium nitrate, ferrous sulfate, Seven 
kinds of SEEDS — Russian sunflower, Eorliono 
tomato. Globe radish, Dwarf nasturtium. Okra, 
Soya bean, Ornamental gourds. Box of VERMI 
CULITE, Plant Breeding Materio)^ — HORMODIN, 
SEEDLESS FRUIT HORMONE. 


Each kit comes in a colorful, sturdy, 
wooden box with m&fai clasps, @och 
ktf h expertly wrapped lor ship- 
ping in corrugated board ond 
heavy kraft paper. Each kit con- 
tains the materials (as listed 
above) for sdentiflc ©xporimofits 
and a book of instruction that is 
carefully written for easy reading. 
But most important, eoch kit con- 
tains hours of concentrated ©nfoy- 
ment and new worlds of under** 
standing. Each kit costs $4.95. 

Fill in the coupon at the left, 
detach and mail today, indicating 
whether you wish the kits sent di- 
rect to your favorite mentally ener-* 
getic child, or to yourself. 
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Pheasants 


^ THE pheasant belongs to a group of 
birds that is sometimes referred to as the 
true game birds It beais a rather close 
cousmship to parti idge, giouse and turkey, 
which all fall in this same category 

It IS generally believed that the Ameih 
can bud is an introduction, not a native 
Two kinds were mtioduced, the Chinese 
pheasant and the English nng-necked 
pheasant, so the lineage of today’s iing- 
necked pheasant is undoubtedly mixed 
The earliest known successful introduction 
of pheasant into the eastern United States 
was m 1887, piobably as a replacement 
for ruffed grouse and bob-white These 
native sporting buds suffered seiious 
dimimshment in many places as a result 
of cultivation of their native habitat and 
ovei -shooting 

The pheasants that have succeeded m be- 
coming established thrive better in open 
counti-y than the ruffed grouse, although 
the latter is better adapted to the climate, 


Transparent Boxes 



Offer maximum protection with complete 
visibility for specimens of oH kindSf small 
parts, etc Innumerable uses for these con- 
venient boxes 
Model 

A (15/16''xl5/16"x%'0 20 for $1 lOO for |4 60 

n ( 16 for 1. lOO for 5 60 

0 ( l%"x IW'xW') 12 for 1 100 for 6 60 

(Postpaid if remittance accompanies order) 

Send a trial order toddy 

R. P. Cargille 

118 Liberty St New York 6, N Y 


especially in the noithein states 
The long giateful tail, which in the mile 
achieves a special gloiy, scuously hampeis 
the pheasant in mntei When combined 
with Its usual habit of loosting and feeding 
on the giound, the tail has been known 
to cause the bud’s death Diaggmg its 
tail along the giound after a wet snow- 
storm as It searches foi food, the pheasant 
picks up snow which with a sudden chop 
in lempeiatuie frequently turns to ice In 
the mid-west pai ticulai ly, wheie wet snows 
turning into sleet aie common, pheasants 
have been seen diaggmg heavy halls of 
ice that have foinied on their tails Some- 
times this mass becomes fi ozen to the 
g’ound and the helpless bird is napped 
Many an unwaiy hunter oi walker in 
the woods has been half scared to death 
by the sudden explosion skywaids of a 


distuibcd female pheasant This maivelous 
sLiatagem is designed loi the altiuistic pui-i^ 
pose ol disUaLliiig attcniion while her 
young sciiiiy to salclv This tuck is em- 
ployed not only whai man comes too close 
Joi comfoit, but whcncvci any of the 
pheasant’s natuial enemies appioach the 
coveit Not only man, but cats, lats, weasels, 
gieat homed owls and olhei picdatois, aie 
successfully outmaneus eied by this diver- 
sionaiy tactic 

The male does not waste his splendid 
laiment m monogamy He stmts and 
eiovvs ovei a haiem ol hens who aie his 
by light ol battle But if he levels in the 
pnvi leges which go with his gorgeous 
attiie, he also iccognizes his lesponsibihty 
Whencvei he discovers a supply of food, he 
gallantly summons the females to join him 
Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 


• Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St, N W Washington 6, D. C Ask for tree publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


AcLIVLLNL and CaRUON MoNOMDL ClICMlSIRY 
— John W Copenhaver and Mauuce 11 Bige- 
low — Reinholdj 357 p , lUus , $ia 00 A 
critical treatment of the chemistiy ol actiy- 
lene under pressure 

The Americas The Seaich for Hcmisphcie 
Security — ^Laurence Duggan — Holt, 243 p , 
$3 00 The well-known former Dcpaitmciit 
of State official had nearly finished this ac- 
count of mter-Amencan relations preceding 
the Bogota Conference when the work was 
interrupted by his untimely death Minor 
touches to complete it were added by liis 
wife, Helen Duggan, and by two friends, 
Marshall J Wolfe and Herschel Bnckell 
Antarctic Conquest The Stoiy of the Ronne 
Expedition 1946-1948 — ^Fmn Ronne — Put- 
nam, 299 p , $5 00 The adventuie story of 
an expedition that exploied for the first 
time 250,000 square miles at the end of the 
woild and made aerial photographs of 450,- 
000 square miles, bunging back a weilth of 
scientific data 

Bituminous Coal Annual 1949 Facts and 
and Figures — B iununous Coal Institute, 192 
p , illus , paper, 75 cents A handbook of in- 
formation and statistics on an important in- 
dustry ^ 

Bobwhites on the Rise — ^Vernc E Davisori — 
Scnhneis, 150 p, illus, $375 A practical 
book on how to preserve the bobwhites 
which are at present dying out 
The Business Helper For the Modern Man 
Operating a Small Business — ^Leslie C, Rucker 
— Rider, 133 p , $2 00 A practical guide to 
help answer everyday questions that arise to 
give the little businessman headaches 
Catalogue of Birds or the Americas and the 
Adjacent Islands in Field Museum -Of 
Natural History — Charles E Hellmayr and 
Boardman Conover — -Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History, 358 p , paper, $4 00. Part I, 
Number 4 of the Museum’s Zoological Senes, 
this completes the Catalogue of Birds The 
senior author completed the manuscript be- 
fore his death, but it has been amended by 


the junioi autlioi who bi ought the bibliogra- 
j)hy up to date. 

Till Eli MINIS 01 Gini iics—C 1 ). Dailing- 
ton and K Macmillan, 446 p , illus, 

75 A concise textbook with a valuable 
glossily 

First Aid Tixiuook ior Juniors — American 
Red Cioss — Blafiiston, 1^2 p, illus, $100 
A textbook foi teaching hist aid m schools 
and other 01 ganizations A handy book to 
have in the house to consult "until the doc 
tor comes ’’ 

Clnetics or ihe Fowl — F B I-Iutt — McGiaw- 
Hill, 590 p , illus , $6 50 With emphasis on 
chickens, this woik summanzes and surveys 
the scattered and voluminous literature on 
hciedity and vaiiaticm m the domestic fowl 

GiotoGKAL Rlsourcis OI iiiL Triniiy River 
Iribuiary Aria in Okiaiioma and Tlxas— 
A E Wusscnboin and II B Steivcl, Eds— * 
Vnipeisity of Texas, 252 p , illus , paper, 
11250, cloth fe 75 Rcpoit of a coopeiativc 
pioject of the U S Geological Suivey and the 
Bureau of Economic Geology of the Um 
veisity of Texas Impoitant in relation to 
extensive program of conservation and dc 
velopment planned for thit area 

Green Fields are Gold — joint Committee on 
Giassland P aiming, 4th cd , 43 p, illus, 25 
cents Infoimation m question-and -answer 
foim on bow to make money by putting 
easily eioded land into grasslands 

Guided Missiles — A. R Wcyl — Temple Pretti 
139 p , illus , paper, 7 shillings and 6 pence 
($1.05) A short history of guided missiles 
up to the piescnt time, and a forecast of the 
futuie, including a section on "defence against 
robot aggiessors" Of British origin 

Guideposts to Mental Health, i, Life Be- 
gins, 2, School Days, 3, Teen Time, 4, Tour 
Job; 5, Your Marriage, 6, The Middle Years, 
7, The Golden Age — New Yo}\ State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, each 6 p , paper, 
fiee on request to publisher, Albany, 
New York A senes of booklets intended to 
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aid the public m achieving giuxl rncntil 
health at critical peiiocls ol li[c 

Human Growih Iho Sujiy of flow Life Be- 
gins and Goes On — Lestei P Beck — /-/«/- 
lomt B)ate, i2<\ p, dlus , $200 Based on 
the educational film of the same title, this 
book tells how hie begins and how boys 
and gills glow up HclpLul illustiations 

Hygilnl and Public PIiai in — ^Bail B Eiskine 
— P)entice-Hull, 327 p , illus , $5 00 A guide 
to personal and community health for libeial 
arts, engme'ci mg, aiehitceluie and eommeiee 
college students 

Indians or tul Urban Noruiwisi — Mauan W 
Smith, Ed — Columbia, ^70 p , illus , $6 00 
A study of the Coast Salish Indians ol tlie 
coast il legions of the Noithwest fioin V m- 
couver to Poitland A vast amount of diti 
lot the social scientist, including the peisonal 
nariativc of a famous shaman 

Iniroduciion to Semimuro Quaiiiaiivl An- 
AiYsis — C PI Solum — Pientite-Uall, 196 p, 
illus , $2 00 A manual foi a one'scmestei 
eouise for students with a backgiound oL 
general chemistiy 

Learning Eleciriciiy and Eilcikonks Pa- 
PERiM I N cally — ^I^eon u d R Ci ow — Scienti- 
fic Boofi Ptibltshiiifr Co , 525 p , illus , II4 40 
Expel iments designed to eiiable‘ the student 
to leatn by douig Intended to show how the 
principles eoveieil have a dinet lieanng on 
eleetiieal devices in eoinmon use 

Living CniMisna — Mauiice R Ahiens, Non is 
F Bush, and Ray K I'asley“-U ////, 5^1 p, 
illus, 1*560 A h gh-school text 

Prohll Ari — R L Mcgio/ — PliJusoph/cal 

Lthiuiy, 131 p, illus, 1 7 50 A study ol the 
use and sigmheanee ol piohlc and silhouelte 
ftom the stone age to puppet films A pic- 
torial histoiy 

The Races 01 iiil Aiiucan Wood Dovi Tur- 
TUR Ailr — A L Rmd — Chicago Nutwal 
Histoiy Museum, 7 p, papei, ten cents A 
survey of the species 

RadIOAC 1 IVE 1 RAC LR 1 I ( UNIQUES — Geoi gC K 
SehweiUer and Ira R Whitney — Van Nos- 
Hand, 241 p, dills, $325 A guide for lab- 
oratoiy woik and suggestions for utilizing 
radioactive tiaeeis 

3 HE Sac.a 01 THE Wailiuowi — ^M aitin Bovey 
■ — Wildlije Management Institute Publication, 
140 p , illus , $5 00 An account of what his 
happened to oui ducks and geese since the 
entei prising pioneeis fiist liid hands on what 
once was truly i huntei’s Paiadise Beauutul 
illustrations. 

Saturating Core Devices Opeiating Principles 
and Applications — ^Leonard R Ciow — Scien- 
tific Boofi Publishing Co , 373 p , illus , I4 20 
Not intended for engmeeis to obtain specific 
design and performance data, but to acc;uaint 
the elementary student in electric sciences 
with phenomena not to be found conveniently 
elsewhere 

The Shoulder Arghi tecture or Bears and 
Other Carnivores — D Dwight Davis — Chi- 
cago Natw al History Museum, 20 p., illus , 
paper, 25 cents His shoulder stiucture en- 
ables a bear to hoist the maximum possible 
weight up a vertical tree trunk 

The Story of Magnesium — W H Gross — 
American Society for Metals, 258 p , lUus , 
$2 00 One of a senes piepared with the pur- 
pose of pioviding technical information on 
metals in readable form for the general pub- 
lic 


Vision Its DuvrEOPMENT in Ini an i AND 
Child — Arnold Gcsell, Frinecs L llg, and 
Cjlenna Bulbs — Ilocbet, 329 p, illus, $650 
Riscd on a sysienutic study of vision develop- 
ment fiom the cailiest days of life before 
birth up to the tenth >ear aftei birth Study 
of a blind baby is included 
Wild Design — Hariy D Chui chill and John B 
Austin — Pientut'Uall, 216 p, illus, $665 
A piactical book ioi enginccis telling how 
to design welded machine bases 

Science News Letter, November 5 , 1949 

DENTISTRY 

Gums As Well As Cavities 
Need Care for Good Teeth 

^ TO SAVE your teeth you must take care 
of the gums as well as having the cavities 
filled, facts piesented to the Ameucan 
Public Health Association m New York, 
by Di Samuel Charles Miller, professor, 


New Yolk Univeisity College of Dentistry, 
suggest 

I Gum diseases are lesponsible foi over 
half of the teeth which are lost, he pointed 
out Dentists refei to the condition as 
periodontal disease and believe that prac- 
tically all children have it Moreover, the 
disease carries into adulthood if not cor- 
1 ected 

A step in pievention is piopei diet This 
diet must meet more than nutritional needs 
for It has been found that a diet adequate 
in this respect still may cause great harm 
to the teeth and supporting s tinctures be- 
cause of Its effect on these tissues, Dr Mil- 
ler stated 

He further outmoded methods in tooth- 
brushing such as rotary brushing, cross 
blushing, brushing on arising and befoie 
bedtime, saying they were a bad carry-over 
from the past Effective blushing of teeth 
IS after each meal, he declared 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 
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@ FROSTING FOR WINDOWS is a 
paint that gives the same e-Qect as com- 
mercial giound glass, permitting cleat light 
to eniet but ptoviding pnvacy even undet 
extreme illumination Applied by brush 
or sptay, it dues quickly to jmmsh a 
washable finish 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

@ UPHOLSTERY PROTECTOR, jot 
automobile doots, is an easily-installed 
tough, ttansparent plastic sheet that comes 
in sets io fit many maizes and styles of 
cats Attached to each doot sepaiaicly with 
special tape and clips, it provides a gieasc- 
and flame-ptooj coveting 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

@ SCREW-THREAD MEASURING DE- 
VICE, inexpensive but acewate, consists oj 
a connected pair of ptectsion-gtound trtangu- 
lat steel bats, with points ttuncated to cleat 
the toot of the thtead being measuted 
The bats ate placed one on each side oj the 
saew-thtead, and a mtetomeier measure- 
ment taJ(en 

Science News Letter, November 5 , 1949 

^ TELEVISION ANTENNA, a levetsi- 
ble beam type suitable jot use in ateas 
lying between stations utilizing the same 
or adjacent channels, may be instantly rc- 



vetsed jot tciCption ft out citho du niton 
.nnthout totaiion 1 he ’1“ atUhhmtni'^, 
shown in the putute, pt ovule uni-dtieitutn- 
al leccption 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

@ PLASTIC BATH KIT, with zippet 
closure, pac\s flat, hangs bv a loop, and is 
completely watet-ptooj Fittings include 
flexible plastic bottles, soap dish, pockets 


fo) ihowei cap, wash cloth and )azot,and I 
tabs Jot tooth btttsh ! 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 } 

* 

@ TWO-CYLINDER PUMP, only two \ 
inches long, is a patt oj a compact eleuio- 
hydtanht tempeiatwe cotiUol system jor '■ 
hand-fhed hotu>e heating plants The \it, ^ 
of which it Is a patt, includes a tiny motor 
and a theimostat The installation, plugged > 
into a basement outlet, automaUcally ad- j 
jiisU dam pets, \ 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 < 

@ FLEXIBLE RUBBER MOLDS enable I 
a hostess to cast minuituie figntines in wat ] 
jot iLse on the dining tabic By melting 1 
old camlles, the wolds tan be filled with 1 
melted wax, and the figutc jotwed-^ 1 
lolotid, ij destied, by a thin layet o\ j 
ioloted wax applied as a < oat mg, t 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 

/ 

^ TOP ICCO COMPOSriION, recently 
patented, contain i a glycet tn-hl{e stable 
chemical I(itown as alphamethylglyceiine, 
a pwe sample oj which will absorb jtom 
one-half to two-thuds its volume of watei 
m two 01 tltice days in a humid atmosphere. 
It u claimed to keep the tobacco at a pt oper 
mohtiiic content 

Science News Letter, November 5, 1949 



We wish to serve you — 


LET US ORDER YOUR BOOK 

Don’t Delay 


Potash j for fertilizers, is to be obtained 
from the water of the Dead Sea 

Lice feed on the blood they stick from 
their victim; this causes the sLingmg sen- 
sation and itchiness that invite scratching 

Iran is almost self-sufficient m its pro- 
duction of most agricultural ittms needed 
to feed its people, except sugary and tea 

Although the Canadian aluminum indus- 
try is less than 50 years old, and the na- 
tion has none of the necessary raw" ma- 
terials to produce this metal, it is now 
sixth in dollar value on Canada’s export 
list. 

The Old World holds both the high 
and the low outdoor temperatur^ iecotds, 
the high IS one of 136 degrees Fahrenheit 
recorded in Libya, North Africa, and the 
low Was 90 degrees below zeroMt Verk- 
hoyansk, Siberia. 


getting that NEW BOOK you 
want to read. SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER will gladly obtain for yo’i 
any American book or magazine^ 
in print. Send check or money 
order covering regular retail price 
($5 if price is unknown and ad- 
lustment will be made). We will 
pay postage in the United States. 
You can attach a separate sheet, 
listing title, author, publishec^ * 
price, to your address coupon 
right and mail to Book Departs 
ment. Science Service, 1719 ht||, 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. t. 
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Way back when, before the days of modern 
research, the answer to this simple question was 
easy. Today, the definition grows complex. 

A Westinghouse engineer in the lamp re- 
search department would visualize the 10,000 
types and sizes of lamps the company makes. 
Standard incandescent and fluorescent. Heat 
lamps. Mercury vapor and fluorescent sun lamps. 
Bacteria-killing Sterilamps*. Talking lamps. 
Lamps to provide black light. Non-seeing 
mercury vapor to create photochemical re- 
action. The new quartz tube filled with krypton 

»Rog T.M 


with a brilliance nine times greater than the 
sun. On and on. And others still to come. 

With a glow of satisfaction, this research 
specialist would revel in the way research has 
expanded the applications of a lamp. And with 
due ^ride. 

To, Westinghouse, research is a basic element 
of success. Across its broad fields of operation, 
from toasters to turbines, the benefits of research 
in all tits forms are brought to bear . . . are con- 
stantly at work. That is the way research and 
business can contribute the most to America. 


you cMN BE SURE 0 tie it& W^stinflhouse 
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geophysics 

Sun to Earth Energy Link 

Discovery of a layer of “excited” oxygen molecules 
in the ionosphere may lead to better long-range weather 
forecasting. This is the fourth main layer found. 


ously supposed at this altitude 
Until the discoveiy of the new layer the 
ozone layei beneath was ci edited with being 
the sole shield that piotected us fioni lethal 
Liltiaviolet lays Now it is thought that much 
of the Liltiaviolet ladiation is transformed 
to infra-ied radiation in the newly-discov- 
eied layer above the ozone 

“We aic now blanching out fiom the 
laboiatoiy phase of study of this new layei,” 


> A HITHERTO unknown layer of “enei- 
getic” oxygen molecules in the eai th’s uppei 
atmospheie, has been discovered by Di 
Joseph Kaplan, Univcisity of Califoinia at 
Los Angeles physicist 

It may prove to be one of the most im- 
portant links in the chain along which solai 
energy passes m its journey from sun to 
earth, he says. 

Lying in the lonospheie near the regions 
of the colorful auroia borealis and the 


Di Kaplan says “As we piobe it with rock- 
miles above the eaith’s siuface,” Di Kaplan and othei leseaich tools, we may had 
5»ays that it is the missing link needed to fill out 

Tempeialuies at this height are almost the puzzling chain of solai-teirestnal lela- 
zeio dcgiecs Centigrade, and the infra-red uonships ” 

intensity is much moie than had been pievi- Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Cobalt Essential to Life 


softer gieenish glow of the light of the 
night sky, this layer of “excited” molecules 
may be an impoitant factoi in the sun- 
poweied earth’s weather factoi y, thinks Di. 
Kaplan It also may peifoim a vital func- 
tion m the extensive ptocessing that solai 
energy undeigoes before it reaches the eaith 
Further investigation in this unexplored 
region may pave the way foi accuiate long- 
range weather forecasting, states ^ the 
UCLA physicist. Learning what this re- 
gion does with the enoimous amounts of 
energy thiown out during sunspot activity 
may enable meteoiologists to chait oui 


^ COBALT IS one of the most essential 
elements in the veiy fundamentals of life 
processes and the cobalt-contammg anti- 
per melons anemia vitamin B-12 is the most 
powerful factor in the health of living 
things ranging fi oni man to the green scum 
on ponds. 

This was indicated by Di S H Hutnci, 
of the Haskins Laboi atones. New Yoik, 
to the Ameiican Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia 

In cxpciiments with one-cdicd algae he 


has shown that cobalt enters into the mole- 
cules of the B-12 vitamin, which in tuin 
IS concerned with the manufactuie of 
dcsoxyiibosenucleic acid that is used by the 
bear CIS of heiedity, the minute genes, which 
piovidc the life chain m icpioduction 
We know much less about the metals 
lequisite foi hfc in tiace amounts than we 
know about the oigauic constituents of 
living things, Di Hutnci said lion, man- 
ganese, zinc, and copper, in addition to co- 
balt, aic known to be iiccessaiy to both ani- 


weather months m advance 
Strangely enough, this new layer was first 
discovered not by rockets probing the vast 
reaches of the uppei atmosphere, but m a 
bottle m a secluded laboi atory at UCLA 
Several yeais ago Dr, Kaplan first 
noted m a specially designed quartz bottle, 
in which gases were excited by electrical 
discharges, a new form of nitrogen mole- 
cule Recently he discovered in the same 
bottle a similai form of oxygen He called 
these molecules “energetic” oi metas table 
nitrogen and oxygen molecules 
Consideiing the conditions under which 
these molecules were produced, he reasoned 
that a layei of such molecules existed in the 
uppei atmospheie wheie these conditions 
were duplicated 

Cuirent spectioscopic studies of the upper 
atmospheie by Dr A B Meinel at the Uni- 
versity of California Lick Observatoiy in- 
dicated verification of Di Kaplan’s discov- 
ery. 

The new layer is the fourth mam layei to 
be discoveied in the ionosphere, the region 
of the atmosphere that bounces back radio 
waves Pieviously discovered layers are the 
E layer and the FI and F2 layers, whose 
average heights aie 70, 125 and 150 miles, 



respectively. 


At piesent there is no way of knowing 
exactly where the new layer is located 
“However, our knowledge of the conditions 
It takes to produce these particular mole- 
cules leads us to believe that it is located 
just below the ionosphere’s E layer and just 
above the ozone layer, probably about 60 


INSTRUMENT MAST FOR FLIGHT DATA— This needle^nosed ^*spear^^ 
probes the atmosphere ahead of high-speed research planes to give instant 
telemetered readings of air speed, yaw, angle of attack and temperature. 
It was developed by G. M. Gtanntni & Co., for Northrop Aircraft, Inc,, and 
ts undergoing tests now, being the first all-electric instrument mast to be 

designed for this use. 
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mals and plants, while molybdenum, boion 
and possibly odier metals are needed by 
plants and possibly by animals 

The green alga known as Engkna 
gtacilis coi responds to human beings in 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Giant Atom 

See Front Cover 

^ A GIGANTIC machine with powdei- 
puff nuclear punch has demonstrated fo' 
the first time in actual practice that multi- 
million dollar cosmic ray atom-smashci s 
being financed by Uncle Sam will deliver 
the goods 

The machine is a quaitei -scale model 
of the 6,000,000,000 volt bevatron now under 
construction at University of California 
Radiation Laboratory with Atomic Eneigy 
Commission funds. 

Though only a model and capable of 
Hnng protons to only 6,000,000 election 
volts, this machine is the biggest atom 
smasher yet It has a neai-oval magnet and 
accelerating chamber 25 feet in diametei, 
as shown on this week’s cover of the Scienci 
Niws LiiTiR The path ovei which pio- 
tons tiavel in one tup aiomid the chambei 
IS 100 feet, by far the longest in atom- 
smashing history 

Pi of Ernest O Lawrence told Umveisity 
regents that the machine opeiates with efh- 
ciency “equalling our most optimistic ad- 
vance estimates” The model pioves that 
the revolutionary principles mcoiporated 
in the bevatron are practicable Furthei ex- 
perience gained will speed up the shake- 
down of full scale machine by many 
months It will also make it possible to 
start the machine at 3,500,000,000 electron 
volts instead of 1,400,000,000 electron volts 
The conveision to 6,000,000,000 electron 
volts will be only one stage further The 


Its need for various elements, Di Hutnei 
said, and it can be used as a test animal foi 
assaying the amount ol vitamin B-12 and 
the effectiveness of Inei exLiact 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 


Smasher 

completion ot the full scale machine is font 
years away 

The model simulating the conditions of 
the big machine operates as follows A 
ten-ton cyclotron, lemimscent of early ones, 
acts as injector, firing 20 bursts of piolons 
a minute into the chambei at three-second 
intervals An elcctiode in the chambei 
speeds protons up each time aiotind As 
piotons gam energy, magnet strength is 
increased to keep them from straying out 
of then orbit Also the fiequency of the 
electrode pushes is slowed clown to match 
a slight lagging tendency of the piotons 
at higher energy During the two-tenths 
of a second the piotons d\t ni the chambei 
they make 150,000 liips aiouncl the cham- 
bei, traveling 10,000 miles Each buist ol 
piotons contains 100, 000, 000 pai tides 
The full scale machine is now being con- 
sti acted It will duplicate m the laboiatoiy 
the cataclysmic atomic disintegrations now 
achieved only m the medium cneigy range 
of cosmic lays And it will give physicists 
a better handle on the still mysterious 
force which holds nuclei tcigether A 3,000,- 
000,000 electron volt acceleiator is also being 
built at Brookhaven 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

PHYSICS 

See Atoms and Sun As 
Future Energy Sources 

^ THE atom and the sun will be the souice 
of oui energy in the future, when the 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

What scale has been worked out for world 
cultures? p 314 f 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

What possibilities are opened up by the dis- 
covery of iron obiects in U, S < prehistoric 
sites? p 309 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

How important is cobalt in life processes? 
p, 307 

What may hold the key to milk yield in cows? 
p. 313. 
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GEOLOGY 

Where is the origin of coral reefs to be 
studied? p 318 

GEOPHYSICS 

What IS the significance of finding a new 
layer inf the earth'5 atmosphere*!* p. 307 

MEDICINE 

What IS the newest replacement for hollow- 
lung cavities? p 312 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

For what work was the Nobel Prli^ in phy- 
sics awarded? p 310 
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world’s coal and oil supplies aie exhausted, 
Dr Faiimgton Daniels of the University 
of Wisconsin, piulictcd 

Speaking bdoic the Umvcisitv of Michi- 
gan cha]itei of iht Society of Sigma Xi, 
national society lot lIk encoui agement of 
SLicntihc icseaich, he suited that cliicct use 
oi sunlight as a povvei soince, though 
simple! politically than the use of atomic 
cneigy, was moie difliLult technically. Dr 
Daniels lecommendcd cooidination of all 
the reseaich woik on utilization of solar 
enei gy 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 
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archaeology 

An American "Iron Age"? 

Iron objects found in prehistoric sites in this country 
have raised the question did America have iron before 
Columbus? 


► DID pie-Columbhiii “Fust Families” of 
Viiginia and Ohio know how to smell 
iron and make nails, hoiscshoes and tools 
of iron ? 

The contioveisial question oi Viking 
discoveiy and penetration of America is 
laised anew by chemical, spectrogi aphic and 
metallogiaphic study of non objects found 
111 prehistoric sites neai Claikesville, Va , 
and m the mounds iieai Columbus, Ohio 

Composition ol the iron, the method of 
carburizing the outei siuface, as well as 
the way of foiming the implements make 
some experts feel suit that they aie not of 
modern manufacliut 

Interested m determining just how ancient 
these lion objects may be is Capl A II 
Mallery, Washington indusUial engineer, 
who has devoted a huge shaie of his tunc 
for many yeais to the pin sun of his hobby, 
which is tracing cvideiice for Viking and 
perhaps even eailici culuues m Ameiica 
befoie the time ol Ckilumbus 

Cap! Mallery, who has skippcied ships 
HI noithein wateis, has collected specimens 
of ancient non Iiom Gieenland, Labradoi, 
Newfoundland, as well as from Virginia 
and from the Ohio mounds 

Samples of this material have been sent 
by Capt Mallery to the National Bureau 
of Standards and to Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio, for metalluigical 
study Experts at both the National Bu- 
leau of Standaids and at Battelle have found 
that the specimens aie dchnitely not modern, 
although It is dillicLilt to assign a precise 
date to them because no articles of com- 
parable antiquity of known date aie avail- 
able foi compai ison 

Dr George A Ellinger of the National 
Buieau of Standards believes the specimens 
found in the Ohio mounds to be definitely 
pxe-colomal Di A M Hall, of Battelle, 
found that a shovel fiom Ohio that he 
tested was not modern, u could be of 
colonial times oi it could be oldei A min- 
eial coating formed on the surface of the 
tool as lesult of the soil in which it lay 
buried could account for its having been 
preseived foi a great length of time, Dr 
J C De Haven, of Battelle, said 

The Virginia site was found when archae- 
ologists of the Rivei Basin Surveys of the 
Smithsonian Institution combed over the 
area m southern Vnginia and northern 
North Carolina to salvage any possible 
archaeological remains befoie the area 
should be flooded by the Buggs Island Re- 
servoir and dam 

Stone points weie found there that were 
made by a Folsom culture people These 
points weie like those found in the west- 
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ein pait of die United States and believed 
to be 10,000 yeais old 

In the same aiea ihtie weie found scattei- 
cd over considciable land, bits of non, 
nails, hoiseshoes, hinge iiagments and occa- 
sional tools One specimen from this find 
was submitted by the Smithsonian to Dr 
Elhngei for evaluation Detailed study re- 
vealed that It was not made within the 
last 200 years 

Eaily histoiy ot the icgion does not it- 
veal any mention of a colonial iron fui- 
nace oi smeltei there, the lepori states 

Latci, Capt Mallei y, digging on the same 
site, Lineaithcd an ancient non fuinace of 
a design which he says was like one fouad 
m Belgium chat dates back to the time of 
the Romans In the Virginia fuinace lie 
found slag and about 40 pounds oi non. 
fragments which he found to be similar to 
tliose found in and ncai the Folsom sites 
by J V Howe, gunsmith who lives on the 
site, in connection with the Smithsonian 
study 

Analysis of the slag, Capt Mallei y re- 
pot ts, shows a 60% non content, pointing 
to the antiquity of the methods used 
Modem and colonial slag contains less 
than one half of one pci cent of unrecoveied 
non, he says 

Capt Mallery has compai ed the nails 
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found on the Viigmia Folsom site with 
iron nails dug up at the old Jamestown 
colonial settlement They diffei markedly 
in shape, he leports On the othei hand 
he finds them markedly like the iivets 
used by Vikings for holding together the 
oak planks foiming the hulls of then 
boats They ai e of a soft iron that could be 
hamineied cold because hot non would 
set fire to the wood and make the rivet 
loose Similar nails, he says, w^eie lecov- 
cied from the so-callcd Osebeig ship which 
IS dated at 600 A D 

The finding of this ancient non opens 
up the whole question of whethei Ameiica 
did have an ‘Tion Age” before the Spanish 
and English colonists brought non tools 
and weapons with them to the New Woi Id 
Archaeologists have long believed that iron 
was unknown on this continent m pie- 
Columbian days 

Science News Letterj^ November 12, 1949 
ENGINEERING 

Air Pressure, Not Braces, 
Support Quonset Hut 

hr* h , ' . 

A FOUR-MAN quonset hut, foi use by 
sliaiided an men m the Arctic, is made of 
cotton fabric, has no fiame but can be 
put lip with a hand air pump, it was le- 
vealcd at Wi ight-Pallci son An Foice Base, 
Dayton, Ohio It is a development of the 
Air Foicc in conjunction with the U S 
Rubbei Company 

The stiucture has no intcinal braces It 
is supported in upnght position by air 
piessuie on the inside Some 1 5 pounds 
prcssuie is all that is needed It is made 



QUONSET FOR ARCTIC — This shelter for stranded airmen unfolds from 
a compact bundle when blown up with a stmple hand pump^ 
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of inch-thick, two-layei cotton iabiic coat- 
ed with a low-tempei ature Neoprene com- 
pound that will withstand extieme cold 


^ THE 1949 Nobel Prize winner in phy 
SICS, Dr Hideki Yukawa, predicts than 
theie may be many more elementary' 
particles similar to the meson which he 
won fame by piedicting The Japanese 
physicist predicted an elementary paiticle 
200 to 400 times as heavy as the election 
in 1934, three years before it was found 
m experiments with cosmic rays 
Dr Yukawa also predicts that these 
heavier “tau mesons” will be SOO to 1000 
times as heavy as the electron, but will 
be extremely haid to detect experimentally 
because they live only one one-hundied- 
bilhonth of a second 
The original meson was pitdicted in 
1934 as a means of explaining the atti ac- 
tion between piotons and ncutions in the 
nucleus of atoms When the predicted 
paiticle, with a mass 285 tunes the mass of 
the electron, was discoveicd in 1937, one 
of the names suggested foi it was “yukon” 
m honor of Dr Yukawa “Meson”, the name 
finally selected, was chosen because the 
particle is medium weight, heavier than 
the election but lighter than the proton 

CHEMISTRY-PHYSICS 


^ THE lowest temperatuies ever leached 
by man, less than one one-hundreth of a 
degree above absolute zero, conesponding 
to 459 6 below zeio on the Fahicnhcit 



DR. WILLIAM F. GIAUQUE 


The dead-aii space between the two layeis 
piovides the insulation 
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II was eaily suspected that the meson 
was moie than one paiLicle, and this suspi- 
cion was confiimed m 1947 by the dis- 
covery m cosmic rays of a slightly heaviei 
meson 315 times heaviei than the election 
It was called the pi meson Pi mesons act as 
the binding foice in the nucleus, as Di 
Yukawa originally piedicled, and they de- 
cay into the lightei mu mesons, which weie 
discovered in cosmic lays eailici, in 1937 
Pi and mu mesons have eitbei positive 
oi negative charges There is also evidence 
foi a neutial meson with a mass close to 
that of the pi meson 
At the present time, this exUemcly active 
blanch of theoietical physics sufleis fiom 
too many possible mesons All may be pie- 
dicted from diffeient vanaLions of die tlie- 
01 y which Di Yukawa helped to develop, 
but physicists cannot yet say which ihcoiy 
IS the right one It will be veiy difficult 
to find the whole family of these elusive 
pai tides by cxpeiunents alone because most 
of the heaviei mesons, li they do exist, must 
decay loo quickly to be obscivcd by any 
of the methods now in use 
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scale, aic due to the researches for which 
Di. William F Giauqiie of the University 
of California won the 1949 Nobel prize for 
chemistry 

One of the world’s pioneers in low tenv 
peratuie lesearch, Dr Giauque proposed 
over 20 years ago the method of cooling 
below the tempeiatuie of liquid helium 
that uses what is known as the ‘‘adiabatic 
demagnetization of paiamagnetic salts” 

Dr Giauque is planning a laboratoiy at 
the University of California wjiich will con- 
tain the most powerful magnet in the woilcl 
Foi extending his low temperatuie le- 
seaiches, under the sponsorship of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Office 
of Naval Reseaich, he hopes to build 
a one-hundred thousand gauss magnet A 
gauss IS a unit of magnetic atu action. 

Before the awaid of the Ndbel puze to 
Di Giauque, the University of California 
had earmarked half a million dollars foi 
construction of the budding in which the 
low tempeiatuie laboratory will be housed 

The most powerful magnet now in exist- 
ence IS a 40,000 gauss magnet at Leiden, m 
Holland. It was theie that the first low 
temperature expeiiments were conducted 
about 40 years ago, including a test dur- 
ing which an electucal current was made 



DR. HIDEKI YUKAWA 


to dow unjinpcdcd foi hoiiis 

This persistent cuuent cxpciiment — a son 
of “pcipctual molion” — has also been 
staiUiiigly dcmanstiatcd by R B Scott 
at the National Biiieau of Standards 
Cooling a lead saucei to about four degrees 
above absolute zero, a bai magnet is 
brought close to the saucer This sets up 
an electric cm rent m the lead which resists 
the further movement of the bar magnet 
toward the saucer The magnet then floats 
above the saucer, literally suspended by 
nothing, like the legendary Mohammed’s 
coffin 

So far no practical application of this 
achievement has been developed, but it is 
consideied of great interest in understand- 
ing the propel ties of matter at very low 
temperatuies Some engineers have visu- 
alized liansnnssion of electrical power with 
little loss over wnes if they could be cooled 
down to the very low superconducting 
temperatuies, which are far below ordinary 
fiigid temperatures 
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CHEMISTRY 

$25,000 Prize Announced 
For New Facts on Sugar 

^ ONE, of the laigest piizcs of the scien- 
tific world, $25,000, will be awarded again 
next year m recognition of new knowledge 
about sugar oi othci caibohydrates, Dr 
Hallow Shapley, chairman of the National 
Science Fund of the National Academy of 
Sciences m Washington, has &nounced 

The 1950 grand piize of the Sugar Re- 
search Foundation Inc, will be open for 
entries until Feb 1 Scientific studies of 
sugar in living processes, as a food and as 
industrial law materials, are being stimu- 
lated by the award Four previous prizes 
annually have been given 
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Meson Predictor Nobelist 


Low Temperature Study 
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MEDICINE 

Hormones Aid Cancer Ills 

Temporary improvement was noted in six patients 
with cancerous diseases after treatment with the scarce 
hormones, cortisone and ACTH. 


^ SIX patients with cancel ous diseases, 
leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease and lympho- 
sarcoma, have gotten bcttei, ^it least tem- 
porarily, thanks to treatment with tlie two 
new but scarce hoimone chemicals, coi tisone 
and ACTH These aie the hoimonqs which 
have won wide acelaim loi then beneficial 
effects in iheumatoul aithiuis 

Two moie patients with caneci itsell, one 
in the bieast and one in the piostatc gland, 
have been given ACTH ticatinent ancl may 
have been helped by it, though thcic was 
no obvious 1 espouse to the tieatment 

These tiials of coitisonc and ACTH weie 
lepoited by Dis O. H Peaison, L P Eliel, 
Rulon W Rawson, Koniad Dobnnei and 
C P Rhoads ol the Sloan-Kcttci mg Insti- 
tute and Memoiial Hospital, New Yoik, at 
the meeting ol the AmejiLan Ciirci wSocieiy 
in Hew Yoik 

None ol the patunts wms euied None 
had a “eomplete dinieal i emission,” the doc- 
tois lepoitcd, meaning that none was en- 
tirely w^ell even for a tcmpoiary penod Put 
two patients with lymphatic leukemia who 
had 1 elapses when the hotmone tieatment 


w\as stopped impioved again when given a 
second course of treatment 

The hormone chemicals weie given foui 
limes a day foi fi om 18 to 30 days In the 
SIX patients with lymphomatous tumois, 
tlitic was “a diamatic and progiessive de- 
citase in the si/c ol enlaiged lymph nodes 
of enhuged spleens” while they were get- 
ting ACTH Ol coitisonc Definite shrink- 
age of lymphoid masses was first apparent 
aftei thiec clays of ACTH and six days of 
coilisone Two of these six patients, one 
with lymphatic leukemia and one with 
Ivmphosaieoma, liave sliow'ii no sign of 
legmwth oi abnoiinal masses within a peii- 
od of 10 weeks sinec the ACTH was slopped 

None of the patients was ciitically ill 
when the tieatment was stalled All of 
tliein noiiecd an incieasmg feeling of well- 
being duiiiig the first two weeks of the 
tieatment, ancl an meieasc in appetite dui- 
ing the 111 St week 

“In thiec patients htingei beeame a ma)oi 
complaint,” the doeiois lepoitecL 

All of the patients noticed muscular 
weakness aftci two weeks of the tieatment 


and all developed edema, or dropsy, which 
rapidly disappeared after the treatment was 
stopped One female patient developed a 
severe acne on her face, arms and trunk 
which persisted for several weeks after the 
ACTH treatment was stopped She also had 
an increased growth of hair on her face, 
but no other signs of masculinizing effects 

The great scarcity of ACTH and cortisone, 
with no hope for any increase for perhaps 
years to come, was stressed by the physi- 
cians and by representatives of Armour 
and Company and Merck and Company 
which make ACTH and cortisone respec- 
tively. 

Even if and when more of the chemicals 
aie available, great care will be needed, the 
doctors pointed out, to avoid side effects 
which may include severe nervous dis- 
orders and the condition known as Cushing’s 
syndrome This is characterized by water 
retention and dropsy, a moon-likc face, 
buffalo neck, marked increase in blood pres- 
sure, growth of beards on women and dia- 
betes 

The reason for tiying these two chemicals 
and hoping they might be effective in 
cancer and cancerous diseases is that previ- 
ous studies have shown a relation between 
cancer ancl disturbance of the adrenal 
glands Cortisone is a product of the adrenal 
glands and ACTFI is a pituitary gland hor- 
mone which stimulates the adrenals to pio- 
duce cortisone 

Science New* Letter, November 12, 1949 
ENGINEERING 

Glare and Heat Reduced 
By New Automobile Glass 

> LESS glare and heat are promised with 
a new glass for automobile windshields 
and sidelights developed by Libbey-Owens- 
Foid Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio It is 
a safety plate glass with a slight bluish- 
green tint derived from chemicals mixed 
with the raw materials in manufacture 

This new glass kills much of the glare 
that comes from bright sunshine in the 
daylight sky and thus reduces driver’s eye 
fatigue. It was stated by G P MacNichoI, 
Jr, of the company’s staff. The ability of 
the glass to reduce the input of heat rays 
IS a helpful contribution to comfort of 
driving on hot sunny days Tests showed 
the glass reduced infra-red transmission by 
15% or more It also reduces upholstery 
fading by shutting out a large percentage 
of ultraviolet rays 

Science News Letter, November )2, 1949 

As a rule, moths fly only at night and 
biitterfltes only m daytime 

Extreme altitudes are sometimes meas- 
ured by the changing boiling point of a 
liquid with changes m pressure 

The Virgin Islands, with 133 square 
miles of area, cost the United States about 
3 5 times the total paid for Alaska which 
has 586,400 square miles 



GLASS CUTS GLARE AND HEAT — The comparative heat from an 
artificial sun coming through the new windshield glass on the left, is being 
measured and compared With that which comes through the ordinary safety 

plate glass on the right. 
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MEDICINE 

Plastic Sponges Fill 
Hollow Lung Cavity 

^ PLASTIC sponges now on the maikct 
ioi washing faces, dishes and even ihe 
famrlv cai may tuin out to he just what 
the doctor oideis foi a patient who has 
had a lung removed because of disease 

Pieliminaiv tests at the Mayo Clmic, 
Rochestei, Minli , show the plastic sponge 
to be ‘the most piomising mateiial yet 
studied” foi a peimanent false lung to fill 
the space left in die chest when a lung is 
1 emov ed 

In such cases the body tiies to wipe out 
the space by a laising of the diaphragm, a 
shift of the paitition between the lung 
sacs, nanowang of the spaces between the 
ribs and over-expansion of the lemaming 
lung tissue Usu div these changes do not 
cause any seiious distuibance oi disability, 
especially in young people But m cases 
where the operation has been pei formed 
fui tuberculosis, the ovei-cvpansion of the 
remaining lung tissue is not so good And 
cancel of the lung, chief condition foi which 
an entire lung is lemoved, oceuis mont often 
in older patients who do not have' veiy 
elastic tissues and consequently can stand 
least well the ovei -expansion oi the le- 
mainmg lung 

A bag of plastic mateual (polyethylene 
film) filled with spun glass and an and a 
hollow, lung-shaped job of a molded methyl 
methaciylate plastic hid previously been 
tested Both vv'eie satisfacioiy m some le- 
spects but the polyethylene bags eventually 
broke and the plastic molds did not fit the 
lung cavity well 

The plastic sponge is tiimmed with suigi- 
cal scissors to fit the space left when the 
real lung is removed It is then moistened 
with a solution of salt containing penicillin 
and then stitched to the lining of the chest 
wmII The sponge itself is derived fioin 
formahnized polyvinyl alcohol and sold 
imdei the tradename, Ivalon 

Tiial of these sponges in dogs was suc- 
cessful enough to wairani then use in select- 
ed human patients, Drs John H Giindlay 
and O Theion Clagett leported at a staff 
meeting of the Mayo Clinic 

Science News Letter, November ^ 2 , 1949 

DENTISTRY-NUTRITION 

Norwegian War-Time Diet 
Gave Children Better Teeth 

^ FISH, carrots and potatoes instead of 
moie artificial carbohydrate foods gave 
Norwegian children belter teeth during 
the war 

Dr GuUerm Toverud, prufessoi of pedo- 
dontiy at the Dental School of Oslo, Noi- 
way, now m this countiy, has lepoited tins 
information to the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in Denver, Colo 

Dental decay in Norwegian children de- 
creased 6Q% to 80% during World War 
II, he found This decrease in decay resulted 


pardy fiom the wai-timc diet which con- 
tained a low amount of lefiiud cai bo- 
hydrates, especially sugai and the sugai 
products Norwegians also ate moie of ihc 
natural foods such as fish, salted heiiimi, 
potatoes, and cai rots — foods high in calcium, 
phosphoius, non and viatmms A, B, C and 
D 

Since 1^)45, dental decay m pie-school 
chddien has inci eased 30% to 40%, Di 
Toveiiid found Dental examinations luivt 
been made annually since 1940 on 8,000 
to 9,000 Noiw'egian school childien, aged 
seven to 14 veais An even gieatei i educ- 
tion of canes duiing the wai years was 
noted m two and a half to seven-year old 
children. Dr Toverud staled 
Pievention of tooth decay depends on 
the strong resistance of the teeth and on the 
small percentage of eaibohyduUe pai tick's 
on which the baeleria in teeth cicvices can 
act These factois weie piesent in Noivvay 
duiing the war yeais, Di Toveiud ex- 
plained The mineials piesent in the naliiial 
foods built up good resistance ol the teeth 
to decay, while lack of caibohydi ates m 
the diet lessened the amount of bactcnal 
activ ity 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 
NUTRITION 

School Lunches Now 
Served Children Overseas 

> SCFIOOL LUNCHES, such us we Ivue 
here, have gone abi oad, although the menus 
vaiy greatly in the dilleicnt countiies, 
Mai j one L Scott, nutrition oflicei of the 
Food and Agncultuic OiganizaLion, 
United Nations, reported to the American 
Public Health Association in New Yoik 
In the United Kingdom a complete hot 
meal IS served to ovei half of the school 
children, she said In addition, many chil- 
dren also receive milk, a piogram suited 
before tlic vvai 

Belgium and the Nethei lands among 
otheis, whcie the custom is foi the chilel 
to have all his meals at home, supply only 
milk during the school day 
Gieece has lecently started a school 
bieakfasL which consists of a cup of hot 
milk cocoa and a slice of milk laisin biead 
In Bangalore, India, expenments on a 
gioup of school chilclien show^ed that soy 
pioducts are less desuable than cow’s milk 
in supplementing the iice diet 
School meals in Singapoie, Malaya, and 
Java, are based on cereals such as lightly- 
milled nee, high extraction wheat and 
millets, and the small fish called pulse to 
piovide calcium, as well as gicen leafy 
vegetables, and an oil containing carotene 
A simple snack of milk and ciackeis 
was advised, at a conLeience in Montevideo, 
foi countries unable to provide lull meal 
service in schools 

These programs aie being encouraged 
with financial aid and technical assistance 
by FAO m many other regions where mal- 
UiUritJon IS prevalent 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 



CHEMISTRY 

Mercury Vapor Poisoning 
Prevented by New Device 


^ AN oidinaiy toy balloon and a vacuum 
packed cofTcc ju aic helping glass bloweis 
in the laboialoiy escape the clangei ot 
poisoning fiom meicuiy vapoi fumes that 
appeal when glass vacuum appaiatus h 
u ndci goi ng mi noi i epai i s 

Developed at the physics tlcpaitment 
the Illinois InstiLute oi Icchnulogy, Chi- ^ 
cago, Di James I Biophy icpoits m the i 
Riviiw Ol SiiiNiTiic Insiruminis (Oct), J 
that this device his been in successful use « 
foi some time | 

7Avo pieces ol coppci tubmg aic sob s 
soldeicd to the metal cap of a vacuum | 
packed coilcc JU. An oidinaiy toy lubbu I 
balloon is liekl to one ol the lubes inside ' 
the jai by a iiibbei band Ihom the othei ^ 
end ol this coppei tube lubliei tubing leads j 
to the glass blowci The othei coppei lube 
is connected to the glass vaciuun system. 

When the glass blow^ci liloww ihiough , 
the luhbei tubing, the balloon expands 
and toices the an in the jai into the vacuum . 
system, yet i)iotccls die blowei fiom dan- 
geious meicLuy vapoi 

Glass bloweis in a lalioiatoiy aie highly 
skilled technicians upon whom the suc- 
cess of experiments being conducted by sci- 
entists depends Many studies aie made at 
much I educed piessiucs in apparatus con- 
taining meiciuy, and the diingei fiom 
poisonous mc'icuiy vipor in repaiiing is 
gi eal 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

OPTICS 

Artificial Sopphires 

Are Now Made into Lenses 

^ ARTIFICIAL sapphnes can now he made 
into lenses foi micioscopes and canieias, 
and It is expected that these jewel lenses 
will be of pailiculai use m collecting optics 
foi coloi tiansmission 

Di Robert K Hopkins and Bnan O’Buen 
of the Umveisity of Rochestei’s Institute 
of Optics icpoited to the Optical Society 
ol America in BulTalo, N Y, that a lens of 
onc-inch focal length and f/1 5 has been 
constiuctcd with two sapphne dements 
Sapphne of acceptable optical quality has 
been manufactuied in sizes up to 20 
niillimeteis diametei Methods of polishing 
this maiciial vvIulIi is harden than glass 
have been worked out 
Manufactuie of aitificial sapphnes was 
begun m this countiy during the wai to 
provide hard and long-weanng bearings 
for precise insliuments needed in military 
wmik. 


Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 
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geophysics 

Picturing Earth’s Shape 
From Gravity Differences 


TWO scieiiUsts jL the Ujiivcisily of 
Wisconsin aic busy wilh computations 
which they hope ultimately will give the 
exact shape of the earth 

Pi of Geoige Piioi Woollaid, Univcisity 
geophysicist, and Noiman C Haidmg, a 
graduate student, are con elating gravity 
measurements taken at diflerent points on 
the globe by Mi Harding and othei giadu- 
ate students dining the summei 

Since the earth is of iiiegulai shape, 
being pumpkin-shaped lathei than peifectly 
spherical, the pull of giavity vanes by 
minute but measuiablc differences From 
measurements of these differences leeoided 
fiom many points on the earth’s suiface, 
scientists will be able to nuke an exact 
model of the eaith showing all Us bumps 
and wimkles 

Howevei, it will take many thousands 
ot such measiuemenls and long and pains- 
taking COL relation of them betoic this 
point IS reached Pi of Woollard, who in- 
stituted the pi o] eel in 1940, has traveled 
all over the norlhein hemisphcie taking 
measurements Mi Harding took readings 
It some 400 different places thioughout 
South America and Alaska on his expedi- 
tion this summer 

Although the theoretical basis foi i elat- 
ing earth size to varying giavitation has 
been known for a hunch cd yeais, it is only 
recently that the development of a portable, 
accuiate giavimeter, the giavity-measuimg 
mstiument, made extensive field woik pos- 
sible 

Many othei oi ganizations aic engaged m 
collecting gravity measuienients all ovei 
the woilcl In this counuy, the U S Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is making an intensive 
study of gravity diffeiences m the Midwest 
Some day it is hoped all these figures will 
acid up to the exact shape of the earth , 
Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Static Electricity Being 
Fought with Alpha Rays 

^ RADIOACTIVE niatenals aie bemg 
used to fight the danger of fire from 
static electricity produced m many indus- 
trial operations, Dr John E Silson of the 
New York Stale Department of Labor 
told the Amencan Public Health Associa- 
tion in New York 

Alpha rays, composed of the nuclei of 
helium atoms, have been found effective 
for this because they ionize the atmosphere 
and thus break up the static charge, he said. 


But this has created a new dangei to 
health because radium is the material used 
as source of the alpha rays The dangei is 
fiom the beta and gamma lays which 
ladiuiii also gives off 

This danger fiom gamma lays can be 
held in check by the simple piecaution of 
keeping woikeis a safe distance from the 
ladioactive mateiial, Di Silsoii pointed out 
Shielding he called impiactical because it 
would requiie gieat thickness of lead 

He iccommended film badge monitoring 
winch shows how much ladiation is hitting 
the body of a woiker as a check on the con- 
ti ol mcasiues being used 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

CHEMISTRY 

Many Products from Fat 
To Come from Unique Plant 

^ HUNDREDS of pioducls of fat, plain 
animal fats fiom meal packets and maikets, 
aie to be obtained at an unique new plant 
ojiencd m a ncaiby Chicago subuib by 
Aiinoui and Company While glyceiin will 
be llic piincipal pioduct, theie will be a 
long list oL old and new chemicals in ad- 
dition 

T’hc new plant is inlcmlcd to pioccss up 
to 1 00, ()()(), ()()0 [toiinds of fat a yeai Ihoin 
the fatty acitls obtained many piocluets 
will be made by couvcision into amides, 
nitiiles, amines and othei substances Appli- 
cations of pioduets will lange from bettei 
deiei gents loi cleaning to vvatcipioofing 
loi eoncicte, improved binder foi asphalt 
loads and for use in lecovenng non from 
Its oie 

The w^oik of the new institution will be 
based on yeais of study of each of the 
acids found in fats and the vaiious chemi- 
cal vaiiations possible foi them Edible 
fats have been used largely as laid and 
othei shoitening and in margaiiiie Inedible 
fats have been used mostly m soap making 
but they have been used also in lubricants, 
cutting oils, candles and a few other pui- 
poses The piesent plan is to find moie 
vvoi thy uses foi the fatty acids 

A fat molecule consists of a molecule of 
glycerin holding togethei ihiee molecules 
of acid which may be all different The 
types of acids depend upon the source of 
the fat In this new plant steam is fed into 
the top of a high tower under 700 pounds 
pressure pei square inch and at a tempera- 
ture of 450 degrees Fahrenheit Liquid 
fats are pumped up fiom the bottom The 
glycerin is separated, washed out and le- 
cov ered at the bottom The mixed acids 
emerge fiom the top 

The mixed acids may be converted into 
amides by mixing with ammonia and heal- 
ing, then into nitriles by the use of high 
tempera tui es, and finally into amines by 
hydrogenation However, the various acids 
may be separated from each other in 
the high vacuum fractional distillation sec- 
tion of the plant, on the basis of the diffei- 
ences in their boiling points 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 


PALEONTOLOGY 

Prehistoric Sea Cow 
Skeleton Is Unearthed 

^ SCIENTISTS now have iheir hands on 
the fiist skeleton of a raie beast of the pie- 
histoi 1C woi Id, a 30,000,000-year-old sea cow, 
which had been known only fiom fossil 
skull fragments and ciiiioiis peg-hke teeth 

The animal was the ancestor of the 
modem sea cow and, like his offspring, he 
w«is a stupid, ugly and ungainly beast, 
having an appearance something like a cross 
between a hippopotamus and a small whale 

Paiadoxically, the sea cow appears to 
have inspired the citation of one of the 
loveliest individuals in mythology, the mei- 
maid Tiue, the sea cow had a flipper, but 
heie the lesemblance ends 

The skeletal lemains of the piehistoiic 
sea cow weie imeaithcd near the California 
town of Coalmga by Roy H Reinhai t, 
ttacliing assistant in paleontology The le- 
mams will make it possible ioi Rein- 
hai t to make the fiist definite assignment 
ol the animal’s place in evolution 

Ml Remhai t says the sea cow appaienily 
has always been laie on the eaith Only 
two skulls, two pai tial )awb and some 
teeth of the pichistouc animal had been 
uncaithed piioi to the Coalmga find 

Two genera piescntly inhabit the caith 
the Manatus along the coast of Afnca and 
fiom the West Indies to central South 
Aineiica on the Atlantic Coast; and the 
Dugong from the Philippines and Austialia 
to Madagascai and the Red Sea. 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Cows’ Thyroid Gland Size 
May Be Key to Milk Yield 

^ SOUTHERN cows give less milk than 
noithern cows, on the aveiage Southern 
cows have smaller thyroid glands than 
northcin cows, on the average. 

Dairy scientists of the U S Department 
of Agiicultuie, placing these two facts side 
by side, speculate that there may be some 
connection between them Although they 
are not sure, they think they are on the 
tiail of something bettei than a axiere 
hunch Here are some of the facts that make 
them think so 

1 Cows fed with thyroxine often give 
more milk 

2 Thyroxine is a substance secieled by 
the thyroid gland. 

3 In some animals, environmental tem- 
perature IS known to affect thyroid activity 

4 Diet and heredity may also affect thy- 
roid activity 

Intensive research into the thyioids of 
cows m relation with their environment, 
diet and heredity is on foot already in the 
hope that some day southern cows will 
produce as much milk per cow as then 
northern cousins 

Science New? Utter, November 12, 1949 
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Traced 


anthropology 

Scale for Cultures 

A similar evolutionary pattern exists for both the 
Old and New Worlds. Only the actual dates of the eras, 
beginning with the primitive, differ. 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 

> CIVILIZATION followed the same pat- 
tern of development m all the world centeis 
of civilization The peoples of the new 
world as well as those of Egypt, Mesopota- 
mia, and China went through the same eras 
in their growth toward the peak of then 
culture 

They all began with a peiiod in which 
they lived primitively on wild game and 
wild fruits and other foods They i cached 
a climax with empire building The pat- 
tern followed m this development has been 
tiaced by Di Julian H Steward, anthio- 
pologist of Columbia Univcisily 

This is the first lime that a single scale 
has been worked out for the culUues of both 
Old and New Worlds Most Ameiican an- 
thi opologists have previously attributed such 
similanties as have been found to cultural 
diffusion in some unexplained manner 
rather than as a natural sequence of events 
occurring as cause and effect in the course 
of a similar evolution. 

Cradles of CiviUzation 

Six world centeis have places on Di 
Steward’s scale of development He chose 
them because they were the cradles of civil- 
ization and because culture was facilitated 
by the fact that all were in and or semi- 
arid regions The scale appears in American 
Anthropologist 

The idea that the and soil made fauiimg 
veiy difficult and that the p oblem of living 
m such dry regions stimulated cultural 
development is a mistake On the contrary, 
the dry soil facilitated cultuie because it 
was easily tilled by a digging-stick and 
irrigation farming 

Other paits of the world such as the 
tropical ram forests, the northern haidwood 
forests and the sodded plains areas could be 
tilled only with the greatest difficulty by 
people who lacked iron tools 

But before the people knew how to farm 
all these cradles of civilization went tin ough 
a period of living by hunting and gathering 
In those days all of man’s energies had to be 
devoted to satisfying the biological needs 
foi food, clothing and sheltei Simple crafts 
of potteiy, basketry, weaving and permanent 
housing were unknown This era came first 
in all the world centers, but the actual dates 
were different In the Old World people 
emerged from this era much earlier than 
they did m the New World The dates set 
by Dr Steward, which are only roughly 
approximate, are 8000 B C for Mesopota- 


mia, 7000 B C foi Egypt, about 5000 B C 
for China, 2000 B C foi Noithcin Peiti 
and not until about 1500 B C foi Middle 
America 

Then the Indian in Peiu began to plant 
beans and dig himself a senu-subteiranean 
house In Mesopotamia the people piob- 
ably domesticated millet or wheal and 
maybe also domesticated animals In Egypt 
they may have domesticated plants and 
liaces have been found to indicate that they 
did make potteiy This eia lasted until 
about 5000 B C m Mesopotamia and until 
about 500 B C in Middle Ameiica 

As faimmg m these and legions de- 
veloped, tliote was a need to reckon seasons 
and foiccast the rise and fall c>( uvcis and 
othei such aspects of the uiulci standing of 
nntiue This led to the foiming of an iippei 
class of individuals with knowledge and 
magic Increasingly cnicient fanning made 
it possible for the farmei to laisc moic 
than he needed to eat lumself and left a 
shaie to be contiibuted to the uppei luling 
class 

fuel easing population bi ought a need foi 
political integration and this led to the 
cieation of small states luled by the leli- 
gious leaders In the Old World, the more 
impoitant domesticated animals, except the 

^ TTTSS 


hoise, wcic picseiu fmm eaily in this 
“foimativc” eia In the New World, how- 
cvei, the absence oi suitable wild species foi 
domesticalion limited such animals to the 
dog and in the Andes of Pciu to the llama 
and alpaca 

Iiiigation was still on a local scale, and 
contiol of It was one of the moie important 
piactical functions ot the icligious leadeis 

Duung the “foiinative cia,” all centeis of 
civilization developed ceiamics, loom-weav- 
mg, basketiy, metalluigy (except m Middle 
Ameiica) and the construction of houses 
and icligioiis edifices 

Regional Development 

Following the foimative cia tlicie came 
the eia ol “legional development and floies 
ccncc” No new technologies weie invented 
but 11 ligation woiks weie enkuged, re- 
leasing a laigcM poiiion ol the population 
foi iiuellecUial inleiesLS. At this tune the 
hugest lehgious edifices wcie built ind the 
finest ait and mannIacUiics of any eia were 
piotluced, each legion jxockicing distinctive 
styles Tliesc piodiicls weie tlcdicaied piin- 
clpally to the iqTpei classes which weie still 
leligioLis and to the Uinplcs 

Wheeled vehicles appealed m the Old 
Woild cluiing this eta The wheel was used 
on toys in this same ci a in Middle America, 
but was not used m tiansportation, piob- 
ably because of the lack of ch aught animals 
Eveiy New Woild centei developed roads, 
boats and canals to a dcgiee of efficiency 
which enabled them to achieve states as 



NEW WORLD CIVILIZATION — The great temple of the Warriors tn 
Chtchen Itza, Yucatan^ was butlt in the era of milttartsm and empire 
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OLD WORLD CIVILIZATION— A parallel m the Old World ts the tomb 
pyramid of the Warrior King Chephren built tn the same era as the Yucatan 
temple. An interesting feature of these military-religious edifices ts that the 
cubic content of each is greater than that of the total of all the private 
dwellings of the people who built them. 


destination, and deposit it upon the run- 
way The hehcoptei will pick it up at that 
point and take it, without having to re- 
load, on the final section of its loute This 
could provide easy and quick Uansportation 
of needed equipment or supplies from manu- 
factuiers to useis, particulaily to Ameri- 
can soldiers who, in anothei war, might 
find themselves in a hai d-to-get-at location 

The cairier plane is a veision of the 
Fan child Packet, now widely used as a 
caigo ship by the armed services In it the 
box-cai-size cargo compai tment which forms 
the lower pait of thte ordinary Packet, is 
omitted and the space is available foi the 
detachable capsule The opeiatmg part of the 
plane remains about the same The main 
landing wheels of the new version are at the 
end of struts long enough to permit the plane 
to sLi addle the capsule as it lests on the 
iiinway Mechanism is provided by means 
of which the capsule is raised to become 
the “belly” of the caiiiei, to which it is 
fiimly attached 

The helicopter to be used, which will 
piobably be leady foi lests within two oi 
thicc yeais, will also he able to straddle 
the capsule It will be somewhat like the 
type of helicopters built by Piasecki and 
now in sc IV ICC in that it will he an elongated 
alTiiir with overhead lifting and piopulsion 
rotoi blades at fiont and lear 
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laige as those of the Old Wot Id 
The priesthood, devoting full time to reli- 
gious matters, laid the foundations of astion- 
omy, writing and mathematics m all cen- 
ters 

Militarism had us bath in this era, and 
It was with the help of the military that the 
rulers were able to extend their authority 
over subject states and enlarge their irriga- 
tion woiks A tempoiary dcciease m popu- 
lation probably followed the initiation of 
large-scale warfare 

Then followed the era that Dr Steward 
calls the eia of ‘^Cyclical Conquests” This 
was a time of empire building and large 
scale militarism Now cities were founded 
in all the woild centeis Trade developed 
within empires and even beyond, and in 


some centers money was used The piin- 
cipal change m manufactui es was a stiong 
tiend toward standardization and mass pio- 
duction In some centers there wa^s a mili- 
tary class and captives of war became 
slaves 

Then population pressure and abuse of 
the common people brought rebellion, which 
destioycd the empiies and retiuned society 
to local states and a peuod of daik ages 
Irrigation woiks weie then neglected and 
population decreased 

This empire-buildmg era was ended m 
the Old World with coming of the lion 
Age In the New World it was interrupted 
by the Spanish Conquest That ended the 
natural development of the native American 
culture, and pi e-Columbian civilization 

Science News Letter, November T2, 1949 


AERONAUTICS 

Helicopter Gets Capsule 


^ A PROJECTED “capsule-carrying” heli- 
copter will join forces with a capsule-cai- 
rymg an plane to dehvei fi eight from an 
airport near its source to out-of-the way 
places where planes can not land The 
capsule in this case is an attachable and 
detachable cargo compartment about the 
size of the body of an ordinary overland 
passenger bus 

The capsule-carrying plane was announced 


a year or so ago by the Fan child Engine 
and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Md, Its designei and builder The planned 
helicopter capsule-carrier has just been re- 
vealed in^^pEGAsus, publication of the Fair- 
child company, but it is to be constructed 
by Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, Mor- 
ton, Pa 

The airplane will carry the cargo com- 
partment to the airport nearest to the final 



Now You Can Plot X vs Y 
Automatically 

A new Speedomax Recorder saves hours 
of data plotting by automatically drawing 
the relationship between any two variables 
instead of plotting just one as a function of 
time as done by usual recorders. The new 
instrument has two high speed elearonic 
circuits one for each axis In other 

respects, it’s a standard Speedomax* 

For further information, write to Leeds 
& Northrop Co*, 4977 Stenton Ave, Phila 
44, Penna 


J 


LEEDS ft NORTHRUP COMPANY, W1 STEKTON AVE.. PHILA (1. PA 

u 
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metallurgy 

Molybdenum 

^ THE Amencan nieUl molybdenum 
promises to play an impoitant part in high- 
‘fpeed aviation m the neai futui e Researches 
at BaLtelie Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, sShow that this metal can be used 
more largely than at present in the con- 
struction of }et and rocket engines to op- 
erate at the extreme high heat necesstuv 
foL efficiency 

The attainment of more compact and 
efficient power plants depends, in part, on 
the perfection of heat-resisting mateiials 
superior to those available today, Robert 
M Parke, Battelle’s specialist upon lefiac- 
tory metals, points out Extensive investiga- 
tions are being conducted, with Office o£ 
Naval Research support, with the piimary 
objective of raising the usefulness of molyb- 
denum to a level consistent with its abun- 
dance 

Present requirements for heai-iesistant 
metals aie being met laigely by alloys ui 
which iron, nickel, or cobalt are majoi 
constituents, Mi Parke states To make 

DEAF? 

Don’t be fooled... 

• Thousands needlessly suffer the 
handicaps that deafness brings They 
spend their lives in lonely isolation, cut 
off from family and friends- — from social 
and business success 

Tragically, this is often due to a false 
idea that hearing loss cannot be over- 
come without a conspicuous button in 
the ear — without dangling battery wires 
and cumbersome battery packs. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth Today— thanks to a new Self-Con- 
ceahng Electronic ’'Ear”— thousands are 
recapturing hearing power m a truly sur- 
prising way A way that conceals deafness 
so cleverly that people need never know 
you wear a hearing aid 

So don’t be misled Find out about the 
miracle of the new Beltone Self-Conceal- 
ing Electronic *‘Ear” without delay No 
obligation Mail the coupon now 



Foremosf One'C/nit HEARfMC AID 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co , Dept SNL 1M2 
T450 W l9th St , Chicago 8, tUinois 


Mail for FREE BOOK on Deofness! 


. Beltone Hearing Aid Co , Dept SNL-11-12 
I 1450 W If^th Street/ Chicago 8, Illinois 
% Please; send me without cost or obli- 
I gation the valuable FREE Booklet of 
I new facts about DEAFKESS and 
I How to Overcome It 

j Name 

I Address 

■ Town State 


for Jets 

.inv substantial inciease m the opeiatuig 
tempeuituie of the meuil parts of heat 
engines, a metal must be selected which 
has a melting point gieatei than that of 
iron, nickel or cobalt These aie 2,800 de- 
grees, 2,700 degiees, and 2,630 degiees Fah- 
lenheit, lespectively 

All metals with melting points alcove 
2,800 degrees aie either difficult to fab- 
ncate or scarce, oi both Molybdenum has 
a melting point of 4,750 degrees Tc is abun- 
dant, paiticularly in the United States Al- 
though not now easy to fabricate, it seems 
certain that improved methods will be 
found This is one of the problems that 
Battelle Institute hopes to solve 

In addition to its high melting point, 
molybdenum has othei pi operties which 
can be expected to contiibute to its succss- 
liil use as a heat resistant metal m aviation 
powei plants and othei applications It 
conducts heat about twice as well as non 
and tts cocfiTcient of thcimal expansion, 
Its me of expansion when heated, is among 
the lowest ot puie metals The magniiucle 
of these piopertics will aid m preventing dis- 
tortion due to high heat 

One disadvantage of molybdenum is Us 
inabilitv to resist lapid oxidation above 
1,400 degiees Fahrenheit in air. Above tins 
tempeiatme it foims an oxide that evap- 
orates as rapidly as it is formed, thus 
giving no protection to the metal This 
constitutes anothei pioblem to be solved, 
but solution IS promised 

Science Hev/s Letter/ November 12, 1949 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

New Platinum Isotope 
Exceeds First Find 

^ THOUGH you woudiTt be able to End 
It even on careful examination of your 
ling, a new^ isotope of platinum has been 
discovei ed 

An isotope is a substance or element 
having the same place in the atomic table 
as another but with a different atomic 
weight Radioactive isotopes being pi oducecl 
by the atomic piles are valuable research 
tools, in studying cancer foi instance, and 
naany new ones have been artificially pro- 
duced m recent years 

Discovery of raie, stable varieties of ele- 
ments, such as this isotope of platinum, is 
itUhei unusual. 

Existence of the platinum isotope of mass 
190, has been confirmed by Wallace T 
LeUind of the physics department of the 
University ot Minnesota He found, how- 
ever, a greater abundance than was repoited 
by the ouginal discoverers, Di FI E Duck- 
worth, Robert F Black and Richard F 
Woodcock of Wesleyan University, Ohio 

The new isotope was found by examining 
in a mass spectrograph vapor obtained by 


the evapoiation of platinum fiom a heated 
filament coveicd with platinum Its abun- 
dance IS about one pait in 10,000, instead 
of one pait in 16,000 as pieviously reported 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 


Words in Science — 

AC— DC 

^ ELECTRIC ciuicnt is a flow o£ elections 
It IS a continuous flow which may be all 
in one diiection oi back- and foith 
When the elections flow thiough the 
wiies m one diieclion aioimd the circuit, 
the cuiient is called PC, which means 
^‘direct current” It us incoiiect to speak 
of DC cuuent, because the C in DC means 
cm rent 

In AC — altcinaung cuuent — the elections 
move back and loith But in most applica- 
tions of electncity, it is not the elections 
that aic wan Ltd at the far end of the line, 
but povvej and eneigy Tlicie aic plenty of 
elections thcic alicady 
A wiie, any metallic conducioi, k full 
ol elections All that is needed is to set 
diem in motion 

The altunating luiient tumsmils a mo- 
tion of the elections, not the elections them 
selves 

Science News Leltor, November 12, 1949 


YOUR CREATIVE POWER 

How to use Imagination 
by Alex Osborn 

Each of us has two thinking minds — a so- 
called fudiaal mind and a creative mind 
This book sets forth over 100 ways to 
make our creative minds do more for us 
at work and at home In personal living, 
as well as in business and public affairs, 
there is a new recognition of the power 
of imagination This book is the first truly 
to illumine this fact — the first to do justice 
to the creative potential, possessed by 
each of us, especially women 

Dr Waldo Semon, inventor of karoseol 
synthetic rubber, has recommendeef it to 
fellow scienhsts “It is not only fascinat- 
ing but absolutely sound. It's a veritable 
gold-mine of practical ideas “ So says 
Arthur Nielsen, head of the world's largest 
commercial advertising research organize 
tion 

$3 00 Postpaid Send Money Order to 

THE LINCOLN BOOK CO 
626 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York 



WAR SHRPLIS OPTICAL RARGAINS 


ASSEMBLE YOUR 
OWN BINOCULARS 



Complefe 

Optics! 

Complete 
Metal Parts 

SAVr 

More Than 

% 

Regular Cost 


GOVERNMENrS 7 x 50 BINOCULARS 

(American Made — not Jap, French or Gorman) 

Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a 
fine set of Binoculars at a substantial sav- 
ing of money OjSered, tier© are complete 
seta of Optics and Metal parts for the 
7 X 50 Binoculars These components are 
new and all ready for assembly Full in- 
structions supplied METAL PARTS — Set 
Includes all Metal Parts— completely fin- 
ished — for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoculars 
No machining required A. sturdy Binocu- 
lar Carrying Case is optional with each set 
of Metal Parts 

Stock No 842-Q ?39 40 Postpaid 

plus $4 80 for Case Total $44.20 


8 POWER ELBOW TELESCOPE 



Gov't Cost $200 00 
Our Price $27.50 


Big 2 In dlam- 
eter objective. 

All lenses Achromatic Amlcl- 
prlsm erects the Image Pour 
built-in filters— clear, amber, 
neutral and red Slightly used condition but all 
guaranteed for perfect working order Weight 
5 lbs Can be carried but a trifle bulky Ex- 
cellent for finder on Astronomical Telescope 
Stock No 943-Q $27 50 Postpaid 


$1200 00 VALUE for $95 00 
SCISSORS TELESCOPE — Gives 100 times 
greater stereoscopic powei than the unaided 
eye Blnoculai type Big field of view 12 
power Furnished complete with tripod mount 
and case Used by Army and Navy foi long 
distance spotting, target observation, etc Used 
but good condition Shipped fob Camden, 
N J (Weight approx 79 lbs ) 

Stock #952-Q $95 00 

LOW POWER RIFLESCOPES and ACHRO- 
MATIC LENSES to make your own higher 
power Rlflescope to 7 V 2 power or over) 
Write for Bulletin “Q” 


TELESCOPE EYE-PIECE— Consists of 2 Ach- 
romatic lenses FL. 28mm, In a metal mount 
Stock No 5140-Q $4 50 Postpaid 


OPTICS — Set Includes all Lenses and 
Prisms you need for assembling 7 x 50 
Binoculars These optica are in excellent 
condition — perfect or near perfect and have 
new low reflection coating 
Stock No. 5102- Q— 7x50 Optics— $25 00 Pstpd, 
NOTICE Add 20% Federal Excise Tax to 
your remittance if you buy both Binocular 
Optics and Metal Paits 

ARMY'S 6 X 30 BINOCULARS 
COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 
Model M-13A1, 6 X 30 Binoculars (Water- 
proof Model). Everything you need — ready 
for assembly. When finished will look like 
a regular factory job costing $102 to $120 
The Optics are new, in perfect or near- 
perfect condition Have new low reflection 
coating Metal parts are new and perfect, 
all completely finished No machining re- 
quired Complete assembly instructions in- 
cluded 

Stock No 830-Q $40 00 Postpaid 

plus $8 00 tax Total $48 00 

OPTICS AND METAL PARTS are avail- 
able for Monoculars a Binocular) For 
complete details, write for Bulletin Q 

PLASTIC HOBBYISTS’— Your chance to 
get a large, heavy piece of super, optical 
quality Plexiglas, approx thick, 7^^" 

long, eVa" wide weight, 4 lbs 5 ozs 

Actually a U S Army Plexiglas Periscope 
containing at least $7 00 worth of Plexi- 
glas Carve it' Saw it! Mold it! Makes 
numerous plastic novelties 

Stock #725-Q $3 00 each Postpaid 

6 or more units $2 75 each Postpaid 

12 or more units $2 25 each Postpaid 

MOUNTED TELESCOPE EYE-PIECE— Kell- 
ner type Excellent astronomical and other 
celescopes War Surplus Government cost 
about $18 00 Focal length 24 mms Lena 
Diameter 23 mms. Unusually wide field 
Stock No. 5189- Q Price $3 25 Postpaid 

thick FIRST SURFACE MIRROR— Alum- 
inized! Low Refiection Coated 1 Size 
3-13/16" X 3-3/16" 9/16" thick Excel- 

lent substitute for large Right Angle Prism 
Stock #562- Q $3,50 Postpaid 


MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 

MOUNTED 

ANASTIGMAT LENSES 

Use for Projectors, Enlargers, Copying 
Cameras Complete with Shutter and 
Diaphragm Value about $20. These 
were made for a specifle camera but had 
longer or shorter focal length than 
could be used, and then the camera 
was discontinued An excellent buy 
WE WILL INCLUDE FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET on HOW TO 
MAKE TOUR OWN ENLARGER 
Stock No 8004-Q Speed f /7 7, focal 
length approx 127 mms Suitable for 
pictures, negatives, positives up to 

3^i!X4i/4" $7 50 Postpaid 

Stock No. 8006-Q Speed of f /7 7, focal 
length approx 100 mms Suitable for 
pictures, etc up to 

$8 50 Postpaid 
Stock #8007-Q— Speed of r/8.3, focal 
length approx 100 mms _^$9 50 Postpaid 


CONDENSING LENSES— Seconds, but suitable 
for Enlargers and Spotlights 
Stock #1061-Q— 61^" dia 9" F L $2,50 ea Pstpd. 
Stock #1080-Q— dla. 7" F L $1 00 ea. Pstpd 
Stock #1084-Q— 21^" dia 4"F L $1 00 ea Pstpd. 
Stock #1077-Q— 23^"dia 3"FL $1 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1019-Q— 6" dia 16" PL $2 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1062-Q— 6"dia 9"PL $2 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1086-Q— 1-11/16" dla 3" FL 

$ ,25 ea Pstpd 

Stock # 1103- Q— 29/32" dla V 2 " PL 

$ 50 ea. Pstpd 

MOUNTED PROJECTION LENS— Speed P/19 
PL 15 mm $22 00 value for $7 50 Low 
Reflection Coated Used on 8 or 16 mm 
Movie Projectors or to make a Desk 

Viewer or Editor for 16 mm Micro-film 

Reader for Contour Projector for very 

small items. 

Stock #4045- Q $7 50 Postpaid 

NEW SO-PAGE IDEA BOOK "FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully 
covers the fascinating uses of all lenses in sets 
listed above . . . only $1 00 Postpaid. 



IF YOU’RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 

Write for FREE CATALOG Q 


V/ e Have Literoily Mrllrons of W or Surplus 
Ler^seS ar^d Prisms for Safe at Bargain 
Prices NumerousTypesof Instruments Tao' 


UNUSUAL BARGAIN 
BUBBLE SEXTANTS 

These Army Air 
Forces Bubble 
Sextants costs 
the Govt about 
$125 00 each A 
real bargain at 
our price at 
$12 50 1 Wooden 
carrying case In- 
cluded Also 
auxiliary items 
Wartime used 
BUT COM- 
PLETELY re- 
paired COL- 
LIMATED AND PUT IN GOOD WORK- 
ING ORDER If not satisfied that Sextant 
is exactly as represented, return within 
10 days for refund Full directions for 
use accompany each shipment 

Stock No 924-Q $12 50 Postpaid 

Same Sextant as above, but BRAND NEt\ 
and with Automatic Electric Averaging 
Device and Illuminated Averaging Disc foi 
nighttime use Govt cost $217 Though 
brand new we have rechecked Bubble and 
Collimation and GUARANTEE perfect 
working order 

Stock No 933-Q $22 50 Postpaid 

BUBBLE SEXTANT— TYPE A-8A. Excellent 
condition but may be slightly used Each 
has been carefully checked and collimated 
Averaging device lor nighttime use Cat 
rylng Case and instruction booklet in- 
cluded Gov’t cost about $325 00 
Stock #946-Q $32.50 Postpaid 



SIMPLE LENS KITS 


THE LENS GRAFTERS DELIGHT' Pun foi 
adults I Pun for children! Kits include* 
plainly written, illustrated booklet showing 
how you can build lots of optical items 
Use these lenses in photography lor copy- 
ing, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Micropho- 
tography, for "Dummy Camera", Koda- 
chrome Viewer, Detachable Reflex View 
Finder for 35 mm cameras Stereoscopic 
Viewer, ground glass and enlarging focus- 
ing aids And for dozens of other uses In 
experimental optics, building TELESCOPES, 
low power Microscopes, etc 

Stock #2-Q — 10 lenses $ 1 00 Postpaid 

Stock #5-Q — 45 lenses $ 5.00 Postpaid 

Stock #10-Q — 80 lenses —^-$10 00 I’ostpaid 


LENS CLEANING TISSUE— Ist quality 
sheet size 11x7^^ In Made to Govt speci- 
fications High wet strength. Free of abra- 
sives 

Stock No. 721-Q — 500 sheets— $1 00 Postpaid 


SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS— Consist of all 
unmounted lenses you need to make the 
following size projectors 
Stock No 4038-Q— 2i4x2;4 in , $3 35 Postpaid 
Stock No 4039-Q— 2t^x3’^ in , $3 85 Postpaid 
Stock No 4035-Q— 35mm $4 85 Postpaid 


MOUNTED PROJFCTTNG 
LENS SYSTEM— F L 91 44 
mm (Just right for 35-mm 
Projectors) Speed of F 1 9 
Outside dla of mount at 
one end dOmm. Length of 
mount 64mm 
Stock No 4033-Q, 

$3.00 Postpaid 

THREADED OUTSIDE 
MOUNT FOB FOCUSING 
ABOVE SYSTEM (Not 
Ulus )— 

Stock No. 715-Q 



$1 00 Postpaid 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 
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Poinsetfia Pointers 


^ NOVEMBER is a cutical time for poinset- 
tias Whethei this festive plant will lend 
Its flaming red bracts to the brightness of 
the Christmas season depends laigely on 
how well It IS spared certain pie-Chnstmas 
hazards 

Pomsettia goes by a variety of names 



fO 


By 


LINGUAPHONE 


You learn through natural everyday conver- 
sation . . « with effortless ease and real 
pleasure* First you LISTEN and in an amaz- 
ingly short time you SPEAK, with correct 
accent and the right swing. 

In your own homo you con study alone in 
privacy or have wife and children or friends 
join you in a delightful postime Ihot it an 
asset in a career, business, professfon and 
for cultural enfoyment* 

It will take you only 30 minutes o day to 
master any of 29 important languages the 
Linguaphone Way. 

SPANISH FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE GERMAN 

ITALIAN RUSSIAN 

or 23 other longuages 


Linguaphone courses were mode astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of international 
fame. Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students. 


«.»..«SEND FOR FREE BOOK------ 

! LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, I 

J 31 RCA Bids, N«w York 30, N. Y. ■ 

I Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. I 

■ I want to learn language ■ 

I Name I 

j Address City | 


Christmas Flower, Eastei Flower, Lobster 
Flower, Mexican Flame-Leaf It giows wild 
m moist, shady areas of Mexico and Gen- 
ual Ameiica In the tiopics poinsetLia gets 
shoit days and long nights In the home, 
with elect! 1C lights and oui modem habits 
of staying up long past the sun’s bedtime, 
we are not likely without special effoit to 
supply the natural rhythm of light and daik 
which brings out the best in the pomsettia. 

To bring out this best, home-growers of 
pomsettia place the plant by a window so 
that it will get the maximum of Noveinbei 
daylight At night they cover the plant with 
a dark cloth, in much the same way that a 
canal y might be put to sleep for the night 

Pomsettia, in addition to being lighl- 
sensitive, is very susceptible to extremes of 
heat and cold Foi this reason, anothei fai- 
sighted precaution is to maintain an even 
temperature in the room Draughts or sud- 
den temperalme diops may cause the foliage 
to diop Weekly applications of liquid 
manuie are also helpful 

Of all these nieasuies to induce the bught- 


est display by ChrisUnas, the most important 
is the legulation of light Scientists of the 
U S Depaitment ol Agiicultuic have found 
that as little as an houi’s cxposuie to minute 
quaniilics of light nightly fen ihice weeks 
is enough to pi event flowciiag 

The icd buicts of pomsettia aic actually 
one of the two kinds of leaf that the plant 
pioduces The otliei, ol course, is the 
glossy dark giecn leaf that conliasLs with 
the hi acts m the tiaditional cheeiful Yule- 
tide colors The llowcis piopci aie tiny 
club-shaped objects at the ccnlei of the red 
btacts 

Theve is a huge gioup of plants that 
share this distinctive mannu of flowering 
which goes under the botanical name, 
euphoibia One of these, a thorny type that 
IS plentilul in Palestine and m the Mediter- 
lanean region, is piommcnt in the Christ- 
mas tradition of England This is the 
famous Glastonbuiy thoin, leputed to be 
the staff of Joseph of Anmethea which he 
planted on the sue of Glastonbuiy Abbey, 
and said to blossom only at Christmas tide 
Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 


GEOLOGY 

Study Coral Reef Origin 


MUCH balteied Bikim, the A-bomb atoll 
in the Pacific, may once more become a 
proving ground, hut this tune to test out 
various geologic theoiies of the ongm of 
coral reefs 

By drilling a hole 7,000 to 10,000 feet 
deep into the coral foundation, geologists 
hope to solve the mystery of the oiigin of 
such formations concerning which seveial 
conflicting explanations have been advanced 
since 1820 when coral reefs were fiist ob- 
seived scientifically 

If funds needed in addition to those al- 
ready offeied by the Geological Society of 
America and die Office of Naval Research 
can be raised to finance the project, Dr 
H S Ladd and J I Tracey, Jr, of the U S 
Geological Survey, believe that much more 
will be gained besides the settlement of the 
130-year old controveisy Such a deep-drilled 
hole, they write in the Scientitic Monthl,y 
(Nov), “would give valuable information 
on many fundamental geologic problems,” 
among them the composition of the strata 
and the kinds of animal and plant life that 
inhabited the region ages ago 

Although all scientists agree that coral 
is the limestone skeleton of one of the low- 
liest creatures of the animal kingdom which 
slowly builds up into large foimations over 
long periods of time, they have been unable 
to agree, Dr Ladd and Mr Tracey say, on 
an explanation of how these coral islands 
could grow so enormous as to project above 
the level of the sea 

Charles Darwin, the great 19th century 
founder of the theory of evolution, believed 
that coral reefs and atolls have formed on 
land that is slowly sinking into the sea 
Carl Semper, a contemporary of Darwin, 


pioposed the coaUaiy view that the founda- 
Lion of couil isles was slowly using from 
the ocean bottom In 1910 R A Daly sug- 
gested that diuing the Ice Ages the sea was 
much lowci and the coial began to foim 
when the banks were close to sea level 
Although modem students of the prob- 
lem have gained much knowledge of coral 
structure by extensive geophysical, chemical 
and magnetic suivcys, Dr Ladd and Mr 
Tracey point out that they still do not have 
enough evidence to decide which of the 
conflicting thcones is correct 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 


Transparent Boxes 



Offer moximum protection with complete 
visibility for specimens of all kinds, small 
parts, etc. Innumerable uses for these con<* 
venient boxes 
Model 

A (15/16'^xlS/16"x%") 20 for $1 100 for S4 60 

B ( l%"xlS/16"x%") 15 for 1. 100 for B 60 

C ( l%"x 12 for 1 100 for 6 60 

(Postpaid if romittanee accompanies orderj 

Send a trial order today 

R. P. Cargille 

118 Libsrty S». N*w York 6, N Y 
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• Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


/^.IRPLANL PUUORMANCI, blAHIin\, AND CON- 
iRoi — Courtland D I’cikins uid Robeit E 
HcigL — Wiley, 41)3 p , illus , I7 00 Deals with 
the problems of an plane design foi perfoim- 
ance ind living qualities 
Calculating Insiruminis and Maciiines — 
Douglas R Haitiec — Viitucisiiy oj lllino's 
Pi ess, 138 p , illus , 4)4 51) Intended as a gen- 
eral mtroduLtion foi those with no spcciali/ed 
knowledge 

Catalog or inr Tliimiits (Isopiira) 01 iriL 
Would — Thomas E Snyder — Sinithsoman 

Institution, 490 p, papti, $^00 Ihe hist 
modem catalog ot the gioup 
Chemical CALtuiAiioNs Por Fust Ycai Stu- 
dents — Stephen and S S Isiaelstam — Ed- 
waid Arnold, 2d cd , 1x5 p j $i 50 Intended 
to be used m conjunction with lectures and 
laboratory woik The authois aie at the 
Umveisity of Witwateisiand 
Chiidiiood is. Ai 11 11 Some pssiys and Clmical 
Studies — Susin Isaacs — Intel national Viiiuem- 
ti£s Picss, 24=5 p, f P50 A eolleetion of 
stuiiiLs, partly teLhniea! psycho analytical pi- 
pers and paitly on applications m die bung- 
ing up o( eliildien 

CniLDRi N IN Coni I it*i Twelve Yeais of Psyeho- 


DETECT URANIUM' 

The “SNIFFER” 

Famous Gerger-Mueller Counter 



LOCATES RADIOACTIVE ORES 

Hutihed to you A complete! 

ready to prej?atd 

A precision Geiger-Mueller counter made 
by the leading manufacturer of nuclear 
instruments for government and univer- 
sity laboratories , . . V/eighs approx 
2 lbs. , , Extremely sensitive, yet 
rugged . . . Very loud signals . » . 
Operates on two flashlight cells , . . 
Anyone can operate the "SNIFFER" . . . 
widely used by geologists, amateur 
prospectors, large mining companies, 
and County, State and U. S. govern- 
ment agencies 

Mail Orders 

Promptly Filled From Stock 

^ The RADIAC Co. 

Dept QM-‘l 

489 5th Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


aiialyUe Pi ilLu-c — ^M adeleine I Rimbut — In- 
tei national Univeismei^ Pici<!, 214 p, illus, 
$3 25 Revealing to paients whit happens be- 
hind the closed door of the e\ imining room 
when they take then child to .1 psycho inalyst 
and ilso what happens tUuing the emotional 
development of the child Foicwoid by Jean 
Piaget 

'liii CoMMUNiia 01 Man — H ugh Millei — Mac- 
millan, 169 p , |)3 00 A philosophical work 
111 which the authoi cxpi esses the belief that 
the political economies ol the USSR and 
the U S A cm associate 

From the hAuni in nii Moon ind A Tour 
01 iiiL Moon — J ules Verne — Didiei , icv ed , 
256 p , illus , $295 An old classic m new 
dicss 

Ioni/aiion CiiAMinus and Cdunurs* Expcui- 
MiNiAL ^liciiNiQuis — Ri 11110 Rossi ukI Hans 
II Staub — MtCnuv-lltU, 2^:5 p, illus, $225 
"I Ills volume ol the National Nucleai Energy 
Seiics deals with the fundamental featiues oi: 
lom/ation and desciibes the eonsti action of 
some typicil detec tois and then operations 

Man and mis Misiiiuous Univi usi--— Riynjolf 
Bjoiset — Pfnlosophitid [jhnvy, 174 p, $^75 
'■Jhoughts of a Noiwcgiin who has iiavclkd 
widely 

Manuai 01 Spj cMROscoi*! — Thcotloic A Cut- 
ting — Chemical Publish fni> Co , 220 p, illus, 
$6 50 Wiittcn to assist those who wish to 
analv/c 01 cs and morganie elicimeals Includes 
instructions for making an cflcctive sjiectio- 
seope 

Tiil NBS-NACA rABiis 01 Tiilrmal Proiuu- 
iiLs or Gasses Tabic 210, Dry An, Table 
910, Moleeuku Oxygen, Table ii 10, Mole- 
cular Nitrogen — Harold W Wooley — National 
Bweait of Standaids, each 4 p, paper, fiee 
upon request to publisher by mvcstigatoi s 
having need of them 

Paviov a Biography — P Babkin — Umveisity 
of Chicago, 364 p , $d,oo Written by a pupil 
incl associate of Pavlov, this book piescnts an 
account of his methods and discoveries 

Till Psychoanalytic Siudi 01 mi Ciiiid, 
Vol III-IV — ^Phyllis Gicenacie and others, eds 
Intel national Umveisities Press, 493 p, 
$10 00 For those dealing with psychopathol- 
ogy in childhood. The twenty-one papers jn 


HOUSES OF EARTH 

Th« ground you stand on is your best 
building moteriol. Easy to build-~insulated 
against heat and cold Ratproof — ^Sound- 
roof — Termiteproof and Ftroproof Book 
ased largody on findings of the Buroou of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricuiturol En- 
gineering. Low Building and Upkeep cost* 

“HOUSES OF EARTH” 

42-page booklet containing complete build- 
ing instruction ond 18 illustrations. Mailed 
upon receipt of $1 00 Add postage foreign 
enters. 

A. B. LEE 

Box 171 -Ben Fremkiin StoHon 
Washington, D. C. 



this volume present a compilation of the 
latest psyochanalyUc idcis on child study 
Revuw or CuuRLNi RLsrARcii and Dirlctori 
or Member Insiitutions 1949 — Engineeiing 
College Repeat ch Count il, 186 p, papei, 
$175 Ovei 4,000 cLincnt college and uni- 
versity icscatch projects in engineeiing are 
included 

Tiil Rivlrs or Missouri — Dan Saults, Ed — Mis- 
soni i Consei vation Commission, 100 p , illus , 
piper, 25 cents Life along many beautiful 
livers meluding the gieat Missouri and 
Mississippi 

SlIIRA/ PAINriNG IN TIIF SIXTEEN I II CeNTUIU 

Grace Dunham Guest — Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 70 p , 50 pk, % 00 A study of paintings 
in the collection of the Freer Gallery of Art 
Social Structure — George Peter Murdock — 
Macmillan, 387 p , $6 00 Based on data from 
the Cross-Cultural Survey files supplemented 
by material on 165 additional societies to cov- 
er information on family, kinship, local groups, 
and mariiagc and sex bchavioi 
Varijiies or Delinquent You hi An Intioduc- 
tion to Constitutional Psychiatry — William H 
Sheldon — Plaipei, 899 p, illus, $800 A le- 
poit based upon a ten year study of de- 
lmc|uent youngsteis in the Hayden Goodwill 
Inn, a Boston social agency Di Sheldon’s 
thesis IS that a human being’s behavior and 
peisonility aie closely related to the sUucturc 
of his body, and through leviewing the lives 
of 200 boys he tiics to establish this 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 


TIME SAVER in Supportive Treatment 



Nursing Care in PICTURES 

A pictorior diteustion of the tupplemenlal core that the 
family must give the rheumatic fever patient Medically 
approved counsel is explained in slep-by-istep detail— 
fully illuetratUd to clarify procedures Problems that 
may result from the diseoee ore described* A sound 
reference for everyday use 

by Sabra S. Sadler, R N , B S , Consultant Nurse, Rheumatic 
Fever Program, Virginia State Health Dept ; Asst. Professor 
of Public Health Nursing, The Medical College of Virginia, 

J, 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Medical Division 
E Washington Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pa 

I enclose $3 50 Please send me "Rheumatic Fever," 

Name . , . 

Address ... ... 

City, Zone , State, . 
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For addresses whare you can got more mformalion on die new things described horc, send a three cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, T7T9 N St , Washingion 
6/ D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 491 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


STIL4M IRON foi launch y ts a 

}eguhu lightweight elect) u diy non to 
whitk IS attached a bulb-diciped join-ounce 
plastic I CSC) non This pts on the bac\ of 
the uon and ma\cs instantaneous steam 
when the non is 'flat on the it oning-hoai d 
Steam oi diy iioning is obtained by a tiun 
of a \nob 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

% ELECTRIC WORUER, to get bat 
without digging, /r a tod-lilii device pushed 
into the giound and connected to an electiic 
outlet It can be used attached to an auto- 
mobile engine spai\ plug ij non tvve is 
w nipped aiound the cat bumpet and the 
other end stuc\ in the giound to complete 
an elccUic ctrcuiU 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

® 5 4NDING DEVICE foi me on auto 
mobiles to gwe tniction on icy loads, ic- 
cently patented, is built about the muffle} 
with its bottom sloping towaid the leui 
Opeiated jiom the ch wet's seat, a vedved 
connection between the exhaust pipe and 
the sand dehveiy tube delwets disinbiition 
piesnue 

Science Nows Letter, November 12, 1949 

# CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS, 
shown in the picture, and blocks for the 
youngster aie made of sty i cue plastic in 
vaiious colois and ate safe objects jot chiU 



dien to handle luich hghtcveiiiht, tian^-^ 
patent ball contanu a ihtee-dimvnsional slat 
Of a figute suggestive of the holiday season 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

^ FAUCET FILTER, easily attached to 
the cold ot hot watci outlet at the liitchen 
sni\, lemoves Joteign matto jiom the watei, 
including oiganic matetial, along with ob- 
jectionable tastes and odots It contains 


^cveuil l(ive) s of juu atetn, eath of difflient 
mesh, and layets of ta^tc- atid odotahsotb- 
ing c hemic ah 

Science News letter, November 12, 1949 

@ FROSTGUARl), to ptotcit otchauh 
jiom j tec zing, n a nul^cl-alloy l^etoscne 
but net and tcflciiot combination, monnud 
on stilts between the jtiiif ttccs By means 
oj a spa nil genet atoi type bin net and a 
Lombusiion chamhci , high heat a dau loped 
which Is dii Cited dotviuvatd and outivtid 
by the ic flee tot 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 

@ I IOSIF RY-H ANGER, foi cliying sLotk- 
inps in a bathioom, is a th ice -inch wide 
plastic shelf which has slots on the j/ont 
side into which the Uo(I{ing toec ate in- 
setteiL Fixed to the wall with two iCtvws, 
the hani^ii is available m tolois to match 
Intthiooni coloi dtemts 

Science Nows Letter, November 12, 1949 

^ DOG LE ISU, usable as a U timing da 
vice, has a metal stal(e on the outei end 
which cun be easily joued into the giound, 
and a laoil spting in the leash itself cushions 
the shoi\ when the animal lunges A metal 
plate on the top of the stake, flush with the 
caith, holds it in place m ’cpite of sidewise 
tuggin - 

Science News Letter, November 12, 1949 



The white stalling o£ Java has a touch of 
black on its wings 

Handicapped peisons m 14 states aie 
granted some form of tax exemption 

A substitute for hotsehau for upholste y 
comes from cows, it is a curled fiber made 
f: om casein from milk 

A scientist has recently found that a good 
trained dog will kill 75 field -'mice m an 
orchard in one afternoon, while a cat is 
playing with the one she killed 

The so-called New Hampshire Midget 
watermelon, developed at the state univer- 
sity, is said to combine small si2e with high 
quality and to be suitable for the New Eng- 
land climate 

In the fall a chemical transformation takes 
place in the leaf of a tree; the greqn chloro- 
phyll becomes colorless and xs no longer able 
to hide thie reds and yellows and other colors 
as it docs during the growing season 


BIND and SAVE 

Your SNL Copies 

With SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
stamped in gold on front and spine, 
this excellent buff buckram binder 
costs $2 50 postpaid. Snap new 
issues into the cover with a little 
unbreakable hooked wire. Remove 
any issue you desire and reinsert it 
jUst as easily. The binder holds 2^ 
copies, opens freely^ allows pages 
to lie flat, is strong enough to last 
for years. 


BINDER 


To. Science News Letter^ 1719 N St, N. W., 
Woshington 6, D. C. 

Send men binders of SNL at $2.50 

each, postpaid. My nomf is lifip^nted to 
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T H E WEEKLY SUM MARY 


GURRENT 


SCIENCE 


A S C I E N C E S E RVI C E PUBLICATION 




With television, you see far beyond 
thehoiizon Radio bungs you sounds 
from around the woild Electron mi- 
croscopes peei deep into the woild 
of the infinitesimal 

These, and other ‘Teaves” on our new 
tiee of knowledge are looted in creative 
reseaich-*as earned out at RCA Lab- 
01 atones m Pimceton, N, J Here, re- 
search scientists seek new scientific 
principles, improve on old ones, or put 
them to new uses. 


Already on their achievement list are 
hundreds of important and basic develop- 
ments in electronics, television, radio, 
electron tubes, radar, and recorded music 
RCA research works continually to give 
you better products. 

Examples now woiking foi you in- 
clude Today’s sharp-eyed Image 
Orthicon television cameras, television 
picture tubes, compact portable ladios 
made possible by tmy new RCA elec- 
tron tubes, the 45-rpm record-playmg 
system with the fastest recoid changer 


evei devised and distoition-fiee lecords. 

Research m your behalf. Cieative re- 
seaich into new piinciples is another 
way in which RCA Laboi atones work 
to improve youi way of living Lead- 
eiship m science and engmeeiing adds 
value beyond price to any pioduct or 
SCI vice of RCA and RCA Victor 

Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
television, and electronics^ in action may 
he seen at^RCA Exhibition Hall, S6~'West 
49th St ,N y Admission is free Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, N T 20. 



ll/or/c/ l-ecrc/er /n 7^ac//o — Nrsf in 'Te/ei^/sion 
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PALEONTOIOGY 

Find Fossils' Mother Lode 

Hundr-eds of these specimens were brought back 
from the Colombian site where they were discovered and 
will be studied to learn about prehistoric times. 


y THE discovery o£ a modiei lode o£ 
fossils that will greatly expand science’s 
picture of life in South America iii pie- 
histonc times, is desciibed as one of the 
most important paleontological finds of tins 
century The find was reported to the meet- 
ing of the Geological Society of Amenca 
in El Paso, Tex 

Results of excavations at the site, in the 
isolated Magdalena Valley of Colombia, 
were repoited by Di R A Stirton, Uni- 
versity of California paleontologist, and his 
associate, Robert Fields Dr Stirton has 
made three trips^ ,lo the region since 1944, 
and Mr Fields recently returned 'from there 
after making geological maps of the aiea 
and intensive collecting of fossils 

The find is impoitant for many reasons, 
Dr Stilton said The fossil specimens aie 
prolific and varied, the, fossil bed is at the 
migrational doorway of South America, it 
IS the first important fossil record of South 
America outside Aigentina, and it is the 
first abundant record of the tropical region 
of South America 

The hundreds of specimens brought back 
will make it possible to learn much about 
life in the age of mammals in South Amer- 
ica, previously unknown because few relics 
had been found, . 

The fossils include those of monkeys, 
rodents, $nakes, hzaids, birds, lung fish, 
the tooth of a sea cow, and giant crocodiles 

Dr Stirton said that three types of fossils 
are particularly noteworthy the monkeys, 
an ancient extiE^ct guinea pig, and a con- 
dylarth, primitive extinct dog-like creatuie 
with hoofs 

Two new genera and one new species of 
monkey are in the collection, only the 
Argentine Homunculus previously being 
known in the South American fossil recoid. 
One of the monkeys was so unusual that 
Dr Stirton was unable to classify it until 
a few days before the meeting 

The condylarth, ancestor of the modern 
horse, deer, camel and other hoofed animals, 
IS believed to have become extinct about 

50.000. 000 years ago, but m the agreeable 
tropical climate of Colombia lived until 

15.000. 000 or 20,000,000 years ago. The 
rarity of this animal in the fossil bed — only 
part of a lower jaw was found — where other 
species were prolific, indicates that the con- 
dylarth was becoming extremely rare at 
that time. 

The fossil guinea pig m question is be- 
lieved t6 have arisen less than 10,000,000 
years ago, but the Colombian specimens go 
back about 20,000,000 years. 

The fossil bed extends over an area of 
about 250 square miles of the valley In pre- 


histoiic times a majoi rivei ran through the 
valley, and the animals were ti apped in mud- 
flats along the river Today the region is 
and, and thundershowers often expose fossils 
which he close to the surface 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

BOTANY 

High Yield Buffalo Grass 
Will Be Available Soon 

y AN unusually high yield forage, a hybrid 
bufialo grass that is the culmination of ex- 
tensive bleeding experiments, will shortly 
be available to giowers throughout the 
Southcin Great Plains legion 
Because buffalo grass has both male and 
female plants, unusual m range grasses, it 
Will be necessary to raise hybud seed and 
distribute it m much the same way that 
hybud corn is distributed 
Dr Jack Harlan, grass breeder at the 
U S Great Plains Field Station m Wood- 
ward, Okla, explains that he is developing 
the new high yield hybrids by combining 
the heavy forage qualities of one type with 


the piolific seed-pioduction of another type 
Special breeding work has produced seedy 
types that are predominantly female and 
these are pollinated with forage types The 
final selection, hybrid seed of the desired 
type, entails from eight to 15 crosses, he says 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Fossil Find Shows First 
Americans Came from Asia 

y NEW evidence that the first Americans 
came from Asia through Alaska has been 
dug from the frozen soil of the Far North 
by Dr. Ralph S Solecki of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D C 
Exposed by centuries of erosion on an 
Alaskan mountain top, Dr. Solecki made 
the lucky find of some curious stone im- 
plements Importance of the discovery lies 
in the fact that they are just like some 
found previously on the other side of the 
world in the Gobi Desert, These Gobi 
Desert implements have been identified as 
used by a primitive people who lived m 
Mesolithic times, between the Old Stone 
Age and the New Stone Age 
Dr Solecki’s finds were made m an area 
that was never glaciated and which prob- 
ably some 10,000 years ago formed part 
of an ice free conidor through which the 
first Americans may have passed during 
their long trek fiom Asia to their final 
home m the New World 

Science News Lelter, November 19, 1949 



LINKS EAST AND WEST — This stone implement found in the 
solid of an Alaskan mountain is just like some found previously in tf 
^ Desert and identified as made some 10,000 years ago. 
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MEDICINE 

Restoring Sight, Sound 

Based on nerve research now in progress, predic- 
tion was made that stimulating the brain electrically would 
restore sight, hearing and motion to the disabled. 


> MAKING the lame walk, the blind see 
and the deaf hear will come out of the realm 
of miracles and into everyday life when 
brain and nerve research now under way 
reaches its goal 

Some of the research which, m theory, 
makes possible this prediction was reported 
by Prof Wendell J S Krieg of Northwestern 
Univeisity Medical School at a meeting at 
the University’s campus in Evanston, III 

Electrodes placed in or on the brain, to 
stimulate by electiical impulse the motor 
points of muscles or the seeing and heaiing 
points of the biam, are the means which 
Pi of Krieg believes will accomplish the 
miracles 

A pel son who has become blind may 
again obtain the sensation of light if a 
point at the back of the brain is stimulated 
electrically, he said If a number of elec- 
trodes weie distributed over the suiface 
of the biam m a prearranged pattern or 
sequence, the person might perceive outline 
or movement He could lead if single letters 
were transmitted one at a time as in news 
flash signs by trainer operating a type- 
writer whose keys set off electrical switch 
patterns 

*lt IS only a technological step,” Prof 
Krieg said, “to devise an appliance to scan 
the visual field in the same manner as a 
television scanner and to transmit that which 
IS seen and recorded to the cortex (of the 
biam) in the same sequence and scanning 
pattein ” 

The fact that man sees and hears with 
his brain, not with his eyes and ears, is 
what makes such applications possible Eyes 


and ears merely receive and transmit 
stimuli Use of electiodes to provide the 
stimulating signals will become possible, 
Prof Krieg believes, as scientists learn more 
about the brain and nerve tracts and which 
ones to stimulate for sight, hearing and 
muscle movement 

Although much basic study will be needed 
before the theory can be put into practice, it 
“is not so much in the clouds as it sounds,” 
Di Richard H Young, dean of North- 
western’s medical school, commented 

Future pi ogress and lesearch in neurology 
will be in this diiection, he said, and achiev- 
ing the goal of restoring sight, hearing and 
muscle movement is “perfectly possible” 
Science News Letter# November 19, 1949 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Old Brain Drives the 
Intellect Via Feelings 

^ THE old brain, old in the sense that it 
came first in man’s evolutionary develop- 
ment, deserves more credit than it usually 
gets, Dr. Stanley Cobb, Haivard University 
neurologist and psychiatrist, declaied at the 
New York Academy of Medicine m New 
York, 

This old biam is the part of the brain 
through which we feel and smell and it is 
much more tlian a relic left ovei from an 
earlier evolutionary stage for the lost art of 
living by smell. 

“To the sorrow of many persons who be- 
lieve they can rule their emotions by in- 
tellectual will power,” Dr Cobb said, this 


Question Box 


AERONAUTICS 

Whal new kind of rocket has been developed? 
p 326 

BIOLOGY-BOTANY 

What fleshy fruit has for the first time been 
grown in a test tube? p 331, 

BOTANY-METEOROLOGY 

How are commercial crops grown near cities 
being damaged? p 325 

CHEMISTRY-NUTRITION 

What laws are needed to guard our food? 
p. 327 


medicine 

How can radar help against cancer? p 332 
What may make the lame walk, the blind 
see and the deaf hear? p 324 

When IS the brain ready to start thinking? 
p 332 

PALEONTOLOGY 

Why IS the fossil find in Colombia consid- 
ered so important? p 323 

PLANT PATHOLOGY 

What has been found to cause the winter- 
kill of grasses^ p 325 


Photographs Cover, U S Air Force, p 323, Fremont Davis, p 325, University of Washington, 
p, 327, Northrop Aircraft, Inc, p 330, p 331, Department of Agriculture 


earlier evolved brain, because it is the feel- 
ing brain, diives the intellect, motivates it 
and mobilizes the body to action 
But the hypothalamus, that walnut-sized 
part of the old biain which controls many 
vital funtions, is not, Dr. Cobb said, “the 
seat of the emotions” as it has been called 
Among the functions under the influence 
of the hypothalamus are temperature con- 
tiol, water excretion, fat and sugar utiliza- 
tion, sleep and consciousness, blood pres 
sure, and to some extent sexual function 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
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botany-meteorology 

Smog Injures Crops 

Man-made pollution is costing thousands of dollars 
a year in damages to commercial vegetable and plant 
crops growing near industrial centers. 


> AMERICA’S mcl easing smoke and fume 
nuisance piobably causes hundieds of 
thousands of dollais damage each yeai to 
commercial vegetable and other plant crops 
grown in the vicinity of large cities 
Dr F W Went of the California In- 
stitute of Technology leported this fact to 
members of the National Air Pollution 
Symposium meeting m Pasadena, Calif 
Previously botanists had found that 
lichens disappeared from trees and rocks 
near industrial areas and that the growing 
of plants in large-city greenhouses is be- 
coming more difficult 
But during the past five yeais, said Di 
Went, a new type of plant inpiry had been 
observed in the smog-udden Los Angeles 
area This is a blown, diied spot injuiy, 
due to gaseous contaminants in the an 
It has made such leafy comineicial vege- 
tables as spinach, endive and romaine un- 
salable, 

“Since the damage is known to lun into 
the thousands of dollars, and since no one 
single agency can be held accountable for 
the smog,” said Dr Went, “it becomes 
very important to establish beyond any 
reasonable doubt that this injury to plants 
IS really smog damage 
“This damage is of such frequent oc- 
currence that profitable culture of certain 
vegetables becomes almost impossible in 
some areas This injury always follows days 
of extra heavy smog ” 

In work now being earned out m the 
Earhart Plant Research Laboratory at the 
California Institute of Technology, with the 
support of the Los Angeles County Air Pol- 
lution Control District and the University 
of California, Dr Went and his associates 
are trying to determine which particulai 
air-borne contaminants are responsible for 
the brown, dried spot injury 
The effects of concentrations of gases, 
known to occur in smog, are being tested 
on spinach, endive, romaine, beets, gladi- 
olus, alfalfa, barley and tobacco 
^‘It can be assumed that most gases in- 
jurious to plants would be harmful to ani- 
mals as well,” Dr Went pointed out “For 
these reasons an attack on the smog prob- 
lem from the plant angle seems woith 
while” 

Dr Went declared that man-made an 
pollution is at least partly caused by up- 
setting the natural cycle of assimilation and 
dissimilation by man 

“Instead of letting microorganisms de- 
compose plant and animal remains,” he 
said, “we burn them in a usually very in- 
effective way Thus we not only produce 
air pollution, but also rob the soil of its 


natural source of fei tility humus ” 

What IS the solution? 

Di Went believes that one of the most 
worthwhile contiibutions to smog abate- 
ment would be the oigamzation of city- 
wide composting of refuse, hedge clippings, 
leaves and other combustiiale materials 
If this weie well-organized, he thinks 
that collection and production costs could 
be paid out of the sale-value of the compost 
produced This would impiove soils which, 
in semi-and and waim climates especially, 
are rapidly depleted of organic materials 
“Thus smog abatement and sod impiove- 
ment become two aspects of the same piob- 
lem which can go hand in hand towaid 
amehoiation of our enviioament — aii and 
soil — using the processes which in naluic 
have maintained an cquilibiiurn foi so 
many millions of yeais 

Science News Lettoo November 19, 1949 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Design Apparatus To Study 
Body’s Reaction To Cold 

► A UNIQUE cold weather apparatus, 
which can measure the skin temperature 
and heat loss of 38 different areas of the 
body, IS being used m sub-zeio studies 
It IS a hooded suit with built-in tubes 
and wues that connect with 38 body points 
It works something like a telephone switch- 
board foi you can dial any part of the body 
and receive its response recorded on a graph 
In addition, a chest panel on the suit 
IS connected to anothei piece of apparatus 
which measures the heat production of the 
body 

Designed by University of Washington 
scientists, in Seattle, Wash, it was taken 
recently to Alaska to study the effects of 
Arctic temperatures on the human body 
Dr Loren D Carlson heads the expedition 
Other members of the party are Di Allan 
Young and Wayne Quinton who were in 
charge of the design and construction of 
the apparatus, and Henry Burns who de- 
signed the suit 

They will act as their own guinea pigs, 
operating from a mobile laboratory which 
will enable them to make tests under vary- 
ing temperatures ranging down to 40 de- 
giees below zeio Since the Air Materiel 
Command of the U S Air Force is spon- 
soring the project, headquarters are at the 
Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory at Ladd 
Field, Fairbanks 

The study should reveal what physical 
characteristics make men best suited for 



GAGING BODY TEMPERATURE 
— This suit is wired to keep tn touch 
with 38 different parts of the body 
and is being used to study the effect 
of Arctic temperatures on the body. 

life in the Aictic and how the body can 
be made more resistant to extreme cold, 

Dr Carlson said 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

PLANT PATHOLOGY 

Fungus Not Frost 
Causes Winterkill 

^ JACK Frost has been acquitted Foi 
yeais fanners have held him guilty of win- 
terkill, that annual round of coliweather 
killings that takes such a heavy toll among 
the pasture grasses 

Long and patient detective work has 
finally revealed the tiue culprit, a cold- 
weather fungus with a stiing of aliases and 
a long record as a crop-spoiler It goes by 
the names of crown rot, stem rot, and, 
when It moves in scientific circles, Scleio- 
Unia tnfohoium 

Each year w'hen the cool weather starts 
setting in, it has been noted that winter 
annual and perennial legumes, the pasture 
glasses like alfalfa, red clover, Ladino clover 
and others, aie subject to an attack of what 
has been called up to now, winterkill It was 
thought that frost and freezing caused it 

But plant pathologists at the U. S De- 
partment of Agricultuie’s Regional Pasture 
Research Laboratory m State College, Pa, 
have now demonstrated that it is caused by 
this fungus, which lies dormant . during 
the warm weather and stirs to its lethal 
activities as soon as the temperature start 
to drop / 

Science New? Letter, November 19, 1' 
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AERONAUTICS 

British Jets Spur U. S. 

America and Russia used the British Whittle jet 
engine as basic model for their own development. This first 
engine has been given to America by the British. 

^ THE British “ancestor” of American jet ventional bladed propellers It is already in 
engines^ ]ust presented to the American use m the United States and probably will 
nation by the British Ambassador, Sir Oliver be in veiy wide usage m transports in the 
Franks, is the first engine of the type to near future 

power a British airplane in flight It is the American jet engines today aie vastly 
engine brought to the United States in 


impioved over the WIX that came from 
England in 1941. So aie the British jets 
Details of progress m Russia aie not known 
outside the Iron Curtain, but the Soviets 
got a considerable number of Whittle jet en 
gines from England undei a wartime agree- 
ment Russia’s jets aie perhaps based on the 
English Whittle, although Russia acquired 
at the close of the wai some of the German 
jet engines and also took to the homeland 
some of the Geiman scientists who had 
worked on the Nazi powei plant The So 
Viet jet engine of today may be a “hybrid” 
afiaii, with both English and German 
ancestry 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 


1941 and used here as a model in develop- 
ing American jets Russia later used Whittles 
as models 

This engine, known as the WIX, was 
the invention of a brilliant young English- 
man named Frank Whittle, now Sir Frank 
Whittle Jet-propulsion became his dream 
when a cadet m 1928 In 1936 he formed 
a company to build jets Early engines 
were failures but success soon followed 
With a special plane constructed for the 
purpose and a Whittle engine, flying tests 


AERONAUTICS 

Air-to-Air Rocket Bomb 


See Front Cover 

► A GUIDED missile foi kundimg fiom 
an airplane against enemy aircraft, which 
has already passed successful tests m the 
air, was revealed by the Ryan Aeronautical 


located visually oi by ladai, was set by 
1 emote control m the earner ciaft to head 
It directly for its objective It did not use 
the wartime pioximiiy itisc to cause ex- 
plosion, but exploded on contact. 

Science News letter, November 19, 1949 


made in the spring of 1941 proved a com- 
plete success 

When the WIX was brought to the United 
States, It was delivered to the General Elec- 
tric Company at Lynn, Mass, by a small 
team of British engineers, together with 
complete drawings and technical data It 
is another example of the complete col- 
laboration between Britain and America 
in the scientific development of needed war 
aids, such as radar for example 

The idea of jet-propulsion was not new 
in America when this engine arrived In 
1923, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics published a report by Edgar 
Buckingham of the National Buieau of 
Standards relative to the future of jet pro- 
pulsion However, America’s attention was 
directed toward better reciprocating en- 
gines, and better planes, until aroused by 
reports of German jet-propulsion activities 

A German jet-propelled plane actually 


Company, San Diego, Calif. 

It IS a 10-foot, winged, rocket-poweied 
bomb with a warhead designed to explode 
when It is close enough to an enemy air- 
craft to insure destruction If it misses its 
target, the warhead is automatically deto- 
nated m the air Because of its small size 
and the speed obtained from its rocket 
power, It IS a missile hard to track even 
on radar scopes 

The missile was developed for the U S 
Air Force and is said to be the first air-to- 
air type yet constructed Air-to-air is a term 
used for a missile to be launched from one 
plane against another, both in the air Its 
popular name is the Ryan Firebird, but m 
military terms it is the XAAM-A-1, which 
IS short for experimental, air-to-au missile, 
Air Force, first model 

The Ryan Firebird is cariied suspended 
under the wings of a jet fighter or bomber 
When released, with its radar device homed 


VETERINART MEDICINE 

Artificial Insemination 
On Increase in U.S. Herds 

^ INCREASED piactice of artificial in- 
semination IS boosting the cow population 
by about one per herd, the additional cow 
being supported by feed that formerly went 
to the bull 

Although they would not estimate the 
number of bulls that have been replaced 
m this way, dairy specialists of the U S 
Department of Agriculture said that at 
the beginning of the year nearly 2,000 
bulls were in service m artificial-breeding 
associations 

Each of these sires seived by means of 
artificial insemination an average of 1,250 
cows each This of course is many more 
than an individual stud bull would be able 


flew in 1938, it was reported However, it 
was not until 1942 that Hitler awoke to 
the possibilities of jet-propulsion m his war 
effort Two years later, such planes were 
m production The part they played in 
the war was minor, but they did spur both 
English and American development, al- 
though neither of these nations produced 
a jet-propelled plane that actually took part 
m combat 

To Britain belongs the credit for leader- 
ship in jet-propulsion of the type now em- 
ployed Which nation is actually in the 
lead today in the development of airplane 
gas turbmes is debatable, although England 
claims the leadership and many Americans 
in a postion to know agree with the British 
It is certain that England had the first 
jet-propelled commercial airliner and prob- 
abljr leads in the use of the turbo-prop 
engine This type of propulsion combines 
the cffiaency of the gas turbine with con- 


on a target, it has the speed of its mother 
ship plus the added power of its own 
booster rocket and finally its flight rockets, 
as shown on this week’s cover of the 
Science News Letter It is capable of head- 
ing off and destroying its objective in a 
matter of seconds 

This air-to-air missile can be used effec- 
tively at night or in bad weather since 
visual sighting is not required. The missile’s 
mother plane detects the enemy by radar 
A complicated radar navigational and elec- 
tronic system m the Firebird takes over 
when the missile is launched. 

There is a similarity between the Ryan 
Firebird and the Navy Bat which was de- 
veloped during the war. The Bat was shaped 
hke a small plane, was airborne by a 
bomber, but had no propulsion power ex- 
cept tliat of its mother plane and gravity 
It was an air-to-ground missile Radar 
equipment m its nose, homed on a target 


to serve by the natural method 

That the practice is on the increase is 
evident in some Bmeau of Dairy Industiy 
figures the bureau estimates that by the 
end of 1949, 10% of all dairy cows in the 
country will have been bred aitificially In 
some states die figure is as high as 25%. 

The advantages of the method include 
the following, An important saving in feed 
and investment which results from a herd’s 
not having to keep its own bull Increased 
safety on the dairy farm which does not 
run the hazards of an unpredictable bull 
The most important advantage is that arti- 
ficial insemination gives the widest possible 
spread to the usefulness of a high quality 
sire Individual dairy farmers can breed 
their cows with the best, without having 
to own the bull themselves This would 
be very expensive even if there were enough 
prime bulls to go around. 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
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CHEMISTRY-NUTRITION 

Need Laws To Guard Food 

Protection of foods by pre-testing chemicals added 
to them should be required by law just as drug testing is. 
Guesswork presents a health threat. 


maturity of corn to gather it at just the 
right stage to insuie a desirable and uni- 
form finished pioduct Previous testing 
methods have been costly or time consum- 
ing 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
AERONAUTICS 

New Plane Has Parts Easily 
Accessible for Repair 


> CHEMICALS added to food, either to 
enhance its qualities or to protect it from 
plant pests, are a potential source of danger 
to our health This warning was given by 
Dr W B White, chief of the Division 
of Food, U S Food and Drug Administia- 
tion in Washington, to the American Pub- 
lic Health Association meeting m New 
York 

We need laws to protect the safety of 
foods by pre-testing of chemicals added to 
them, just as the present laws cover the 
safety of new drugs before they are released 
on the market, Dr White declared 
Many chemicals, he said, are pie-tested 
for wholesomeness but a few have only been 
guessed at. The result m one case was over 
100 deaths and m another permanent leg 
paralysis in several hundred persons. The 
deaths weie caused by the incautious add- 
ing of the poisonous chemical diethylene 
glycol to elixir of sulfanilamide by a young 
chemist who thought it would be an ideal 
solvent for the drug The many paralysis 
patients were the victims of a poisonous 
chemical added to alcohol during prohibi- 
tion days. 

These kinds of accidents are forestalled 
now by the Food and Drug Act. But pres- 
ent food laws give inadequate protection 
Agene, or nitrogen trichloride, was used 
for 25 years foi treating flour, and dis- 
continued only last year after it was dis- 
covered it gives fits to dogs There may 
be othei potentially dangerous chemicals 
m our foods but there is no way of avoid- 
ing them under present laws 
Dr White cautions that the “situation 
calls for genuine concern about the future, 
but not foi alarm or hysteria about the 
present ” 

Two resolutions have been recently intro- 
duced before Congress to make a study of 
the situation 

Hearings have been set by the Federal 
Security Administrator foi Jan 17, 1950, 
on tolerances of chemical sprays on fresh 
fruits and vegetables This is intended to be 
a pooling of information on insecticidal 
poisons and their near relatives which are 
used to spray crops to preserve them 
“Wishful guessing” has also marked the 
use of DDT m the past At one time it 
was claimed that because there were no 
apparent ill effects in the use of DDT to 
delouse combat troops during the war it 
was harmless Since then it has been proven 
that DDT has harmful effects m experi- 
ments with rats. Cows were shown to secrete 
DDT m their milk when sprayed with it 
to kill flies This situation was corrected 


but less IS known about other insecticides 
which may be a chronic threat to the na- 
tion’s health 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
CHEMISTRY-AGRICULTURE 

Corn’s Ripeness Found 
By Chemical Reaction 

> HEADLIGHTS on bicycles or auto- 
mobiles of many years ago were lighted 
by the same chemical reaction thiough 
which the matin ity of sweet corn can now 
be detei mined 

Acetylene headlamps on bikes and auto- 
mobiles used the reaction of water on 
calcium carbide to pioduce a gas that would 
burn to give light 

The amount of moisture in ripened 
sweet corn is dependent upon its maturity. 
In the method disclosed by the Western 
Regional Reseaich Laboratory of the^ De- 
partment of Agriculture, Albany, Calif, a 
sample of ripening corn is ground very 
fine and calcium carbide added. The amount 
of acetylene gas given off by the action 
of the moisture in the corn is measuied, 
and from this the maturity determined 
for that variety of corn, locality and season 

Canners need to be able to check the 


^ A LOW-DOWN engine in the nose and 
two high-up engines in the wings are strik- 
ing features of a new Air Force assault 
tiansport now completed and undergoing 
tests m Hawthorne, Calif , by the manufac- 
tuier, the Noithrop Aircraft, Inc However, 
the important feature of this plane, a raider 
to be known as C-125, is the ease with which 
all parts can be reached for repair in ad- 
vanced positions with a minimum of repair 
equipment 

The nose engine is accessible horn a six- 
foot stepladdei Steps recessed into one side 
of the fuselage permit access to the top of 
the wing A portion of the front wing 
edge undei the wing engines can be opened 
to form a working platform for engine 
maintenance Tiunk-like fasteneis, requii- 
ing no special tools, enable mechanics to 
get at the engines with ease Wmg leading 
edges can similarly be “unbuttoned” for 
inspection of control, hydiaulic and electiic 
systems 

This plane, with its high wings, has 
sturdy, fixed landing gear able to take 
the shock of high-weight landings on rough 
terrain Wheels can be changed m an emer- 
gency without use of a jack The craft can 
be used to transport heavy cargo or to ac- 
commodate 32 men with their equipment 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
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MEDICINE 

Aureomycin Is Promising 
In Syphilis Treatment 

^ AUREOMYCIN is showing some suc- 
cess in the treatment o£ early syphilis m 
trial tests reported by Drs Jack Rodriquez^ 
Frederick Plotke, and Seymour Weinstein 
of the Chicago Intensive Treatment Center 
and Dr. William W Harris of the U S 
Public Health Service in Chicago 

About 39 hours on the average after the 
antibiotic is taken in pill form syphilis 
sores are rid of the spirochetes, the germs 
causing the disease, the physicians report 
in the Journal of the American Medic 
AssocimoN (Nov 12) 

Twenty-seven patients recived this treat- 
ment but the effect was studied in only 16 
These showed that open syphilis sores healed 
completely in every case but it took longer 
to do the )ob than when using arsenical 
compounds or penicillin, the physicians 
found 

Also, each patient had to be gi\ en a mul- 
ti-vitamin capsule daily during treatment 
because aureomycin kills the bacteria of the 
intestinal tract needed for the synthesis and 
absorption of essential nourishing substances 

Other undesirable effects from the anti- 
biotic were fever and nausea which was 
often accompanied by vomiting The phy- 
sicians pointed out that because of the 
high dosage of the antibiotic necessary for 
treatment there was a mild or moderate 
degree of stomach upset in almost all of the 
patients They countered some of this type 
of reaction by giving aluminum hydroxide 
gel before each dose of aureomycin 

The antibiotic is given every four hours 
for about two weeks It has definite anti- 
syphilitic effect but they caution that it is 
too early to say more 

Science News Letter, November T9, 1949 

CHEMISTRY 

Better Fruit Flavors 
Ahead with Repeal of Tax 

^ THE public will now get a chance to 
taste government-developed fresh fruit 
flavors, w'lth the removal of prohibitne 
taxing under alcohol law^s that kept them 
out of quantity production 

The apple and grape fla\ors are produced 
by a process of rapid \aporization of the 
fresh fruit juices in special equipment de- 
veloped for the purpose at the Department 
of Agriculture’s Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Philadelphia 

Portable equipment which can extract 
essence right m the orchard has also 
been developed. The \olatile vapors are 
then condensed into a natural-flavor fruit 
essence which can be used m candy and 
food flavoring 

The method is an improvement over 
previous steam distillation processes because 
It captures the highly volatile elements 
whidi make up the natural flavor of the 


fruit These elements are mainly forms of 
alcohol Until last September an alcohol tax 
.of $9 per gallon was levied on the fruit 
essence 

It was this tax which discouraged the 
wide commercial use of the new method, 
even though it has been available since 
1944 when the process was first announced 
Interested companies pointed out that 
the essence is very sirupy and sweet and 
quite unsuitable for beverage use As a 
result Congress directed revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code exempting fruit con- 
centrates from the tax HoW'Cver, if the 
concentrate is to be transported, it must be 
denatured with acetic acid When the con- 
centrate IS made and used in the same 
plant, denaturing is unnecessary 
The Department of Agriculture believes 
that between 16 and 30 companies are set 
up to make fruit essence by the new method 
Science News Letter, November 19, T949 

AGRICULTURE 

World Milk Production 
Now 90% of Prewar Peak 

illtll-r l; 

^ DESPITE a slight sag in American pro- 
duction, world milk production in 1948 
rose to about 90% of the prew^ar output, 
the U N Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in Washington reports 
The United States, the world’s largest 
milk-producing country, fell behind her 
1947 total by 3% The number of cows 
was low^er than at any time since 1930, but 
yield per cow was higher 

Although worldwide data are scarce for 
some important regions, the FAO finds that 
increases m Europe, resulting from the im- 
proved feed situation, seem to have been 
matched by rises in South America and 
Africa In India, where much of the milk 
comes from buffaloes, figures are very 
scanty, but from estimates the FAO ranks 
India as the third largest producing area, 
after the United States and Europe 
Further details appear m a recently pub- 
lished FAO commodity study 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

CHEMISTRY 

All-Synthetic Fiber Will 
Compete with Other Yarns 

^ COMPETING next year with such 
familiar fibers as silk, wool, cotton and 
nylon, for shirts, curtains, men’s suits and 
blankets will be an all-synthetic fiber, dynel, 
announced by Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation, New York* 

A short staple form of the 12-year-old 
synthetic fiber vinyon, it can be easily 
handled on spinning and weaving mills 
now using the conventional fibers It is 
claimed that fabrics made of this acryloni- 
trile-vinyl chloride fiber will not burn, are 
not attacked by moths, will dry quickly 
and stand up well under exposure tests 

Science News Letter^ November 19, 1949 



ENGINEERING 


New Non-Briftle Cast Iron 
Can Be Bent or Twisted 

^ NOW protected by patents just issued, 
details of a new cast iron that can be bent ^ 
or twisted were presented to the Gray Iron ^ 
Founders’ Society in Chicago by Don Reese, * 
International Nickel, Bayonne, N J Be- ' 
cause it is not brittle like ordinary cast iron, 
the new product will have many applica- 
tions 

This new ductile cast iron combines proc- I 
essing advantages of cast iron, such as ? 
fluidity, castability and machinability, with 
many of the product advantages of steel, 
he stated The essential feature of the in- 
vention IS the introduction into and retention 
by the molten iron under treatment of a 
small but effective amount of magnesium 

The presence of the magnesium produces 
a new graphite structure which is in the 
form of spheroids or compacted particles 
Due to the elimination of a substantial 
amount of the usual weakening flake graph- 
ite, the new product possesses high tensile 
strength, elasticity, toughness and ductility 
Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

New Electronic Torch 
Can Melt Tungsten 

^ HEAT hot enough to melt tungsten, 
which melts at 3,370 degrees Centigrade and 
has the highest melting point of all the 
metals, is obtained with a new “electronic 
torch” revealed by the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory It utilizes extremely high- 
frequency radio waves with such gases as 
nitrogen or carbon dioxide fed past the 
discharge arc 

As described by Dr J D Cobine, G-E 
scientist, the heart of the torch is a tube 
known as a magnetron which produces 
radio waves of 1,000,000,000 cycles per sec- 
ond Leading from the tube is an antenna 
made of two short metal cylinders, one 
within the other A high-frequency arc can 
be made to form on the end of the antenna 
If certain gases are fed past the arc, the 
electronic torch results It resembles a jet 
of flame about nine inches long 

The high temperamres produced on any 
surface placed in the jet are caused almost 
entirely by the heat generated by atoms 
joining together to form molecules, accord- 
ing to Dr Cobine The molecules of cer- 
tain gases are broken up into atoms by the 
high-frequency arc These atoms join to- 
gether agam on surfaces placed in the torch 
The jet itself is not necessarily hot 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
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nuclear physics-meteorology 

Afomic Energy Plants Will 
Send Poisons into Air 


>■ THE development of atomic energy for 
peacetime industrial uses will make “stack 
meteorology” an important science of the 
future 

Norman R Beers, editor of Nucleonics 
Magazine, at the National Air Symposium, 
Pasadena, Calif , predicted that large atomic 
energy plants will put in the air materials 
that are either unusually toxic for chemical 
reasons or measurably radioactive 
Mr Beers defined “stack meteorology” as 
“the entire problem of air pollution from 
stacks of chimneys as the meteorologist sees 
It” 

The fogging of photographic plates oc- 
curred a thousand miles from the first atom- 
ic bomb explosion in New Mexico, Mr Beers 
recalled Dust from the great Krakatoa vol- 
cano has traveled around the world Indus- 
trial smoke and fumes are likewise carried 
greater distances than is generally realized 
“Aviators have seen smoke from large 
cities adequate to dirty their windshields 
and to decrease visibility up to 300 miles 
away from the smoke source,” he said 

Science News Letter, November \ 9 , 1949 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Beryllium Keeps Form 
Up to 1,800 Degrees 

> BERYLLIUM, the light metallic element 
that can be used as a moderator and re- 
flector of neutrons m an atomic energy 
pile, does not change even when subjected 
to temperatures as high as 1,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Contrary to several reports published in 
scientific journals, Paul Gordon of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
reported that the same form of beryllium 
that exists at room temperature is found at 
much higher temperatures 
Using a specially designed high tempera- 
ture precision X-ray camera, Mr Gordon 
examined very thin disks of beryllium to 
obtain the results he reports in the Journal 
of Applied Physics (Oct) 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

Extra Light Auto Oil Best 
For Sub-Zero Climates 

^ AN extra light crankcase oil for the 
automobile, designated as 5-W by the oilmen, 
IS satisfactory to use in areas of sub-zero 
wmter weather, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers was told in St. Louis, by V. G 


Raviolo, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Mich He presented a committee report 
giving the results of a special study 

This oil, he said, is regarded as a sub- 
stantial improvement over the winter lub- 
ricant now made by dilutmg 10-W oil 
with kerosene Starting with it is about 
one-third easier, and there is little or no 
observable increase in wear except under 
extreme heavy-duty operating conditions 
There is a gam in oil consumption of ap- 
proximately 30%, but compensating benefits 
are found m the ease of starting and in the 
stability of the oil 

The conclusions reached by the commit- 
tee are based on extensive tests in which 
26 trucks and 197 passenger cars were 
used Eleven automobile and 23 oil com- 
panies participated The report points out 
that the ability of 5-W oil to main- 
tain its viscosity and stability under op- 
erating conditions contributes to its su- 
periority over lubricants made by diluting 
heavy oil 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Smallpox-Like Skin III 
Checked by Aureomycin 

^ AUREOMYCIN is showing promise in 
saving the lives of children with a virus- 
caused skm disease, and may mrn out to 
be a remedy for smallpox, Dr Frederick 
G Perry of the Duemling Clinic and Dr 
P C Martineau of the Lutheran Hospital, 
Fort Wayne, Ind, reported 

They cited the case of a two-year old 
boy who had eczema since the age of three 
weeks After playmg with a little girl who 
had been vaccinated for smallpox he be- 
came acutely ill, his temperature rising to 
104 8 degrees Fahrenheit His eyes were 
swollen shut and blisters formed over his 
entire body Examination revealed the 
smallpox virus was responsible, the physi- 
cians declared m the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (Nov 5) 

The disease is called eczema vaccinatum 
and usually affects infants and children 
under five years of age. About a third of 
those who get the disease die from it. 

Bone acid compresses applied locally and 
penicillin injections failed to help the little 
boy. So aureomycin was tried the second 
day he was in the hospital with improve- 
ment showing within 24 hours The blisters 
began disappearing, others dried up, and 
his temperature returned to normal He was 
apparently well on the 11th hospital day 
and was discharged The physicians said 
that at this time most of the crusts had 
vanished and there was Iitde scarring 

Although they don’t know whether aureo- 
mycin checked the secondary infection or 
had an antibiotic effect on the virus caus- 
ing the disease, they feel the drug may be 
of special value in treating cases of eczema 
vaccinatum and possibly smallpox 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 


MEDICINE 

Army Hospital StafFedl 
With Women for War Study 

^ A REHEARSAL for war is taking place 
at the Murphy General Hospital in Walt- 
ham, Mass , w here the Army is replacmg 
male personnel with female non-professional 
help 

The experiment uhich began in June 
is expected to run for 18 months Maj 
Gen George E Armstrong, deputy surgeon 
general of the U S Army, told the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons meeting in 
Washington 

Murphy is the only hospital participating 
in the experiment and at its conclusion will 
return to normal But at present all female 
Army personnel who are qualified are re- 
placing medical technicians, administrative 
officers, cooking specialists and other per- 
sonnel WACs are replacing hospital corps- 
men 

There is also legislation before Congress 
for a study to enable female doctors and 
dentists to be commissioned which has not 
yet been approved 

The study is to provide a measuring 
stick which will show whether female per- 
sonnel can take over as many duties as pos- 
sible m hospitals located m the interior It 
will not be applied during peace time 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

INVENTION 

“Aging” of Liquor in 
Bottle Now Possible 

^ A BUNDLE of sticks inside the whiskey 
bottle continues the “aging” of liquor, it 
is claimed in a patent just issued One ad- 
\antage is that the whiskey will not have 
to be kept in kegs for aging for so long a 
period It can be bottled and shipped to 
dealers on whose shelves it will acquire 
additional smoothness and better taste 

The patent, 2,487,594, was issued to 
Harold A Rudnick of Boston The process 
can be used with other alcoholic liquors 
as well as whiskey It can be used with 
liquors stored in a jug, or in any container 
the walls of which are chemically inert to 
the alcoholic beverages 

The sticks may be of any shape, but 
elongated rods are preferred For whiskey, 
oak sticks are recommended, which may or 
may not be charred. The bundle, after in- 
sertion in the bottle, is allowed to spread 
so that the surfaces are m better contact 
with the liquid The sticks should be plenti- 
ful enough to have sufficient surface area 
to permit aging to continue at a reasonably 
rapid rate 

Most aging of liquor is done in oak or 
other wo^ containers Part of the contents 
is absorbed by the wood, evaporates and is 
lost Such loss IS prevented when the ag^g 
IS done in the bottle This is another ad- 
vantage claimed in the patent 
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AGRICULTURE 

Science Preparing the Feast 


Thanksgiving menus this year will profit from the 
work of plant and poultry scientists who have given us small 
turkeys and improved sweet potatoes. 


By MORTON STARK 

► YOUR ideal Thanksgiving feast is being 
prepared now, not by chefs but by scien- 
tists at plant and poultry experiment stations 

Some of the scientists' handiwork, like 
the Beltsville Small White turkey and well- 
fleshed sweet potatoes, are already available 
Others, like bigger cranberries and home- 
grown chestnuts, are still on the way- 

The small turkey, product of years of 
breeding experiments, was tailored to the 
needs — and kitchenettes — of the small-size 
family of today- The market bird averages 
around 11 H pounds, has a compact body 
carrying a high percentage of edible meat. 

Compac} Turkey 

The desired compactness, intended for 
small ovens as well as small families, comes 
from the fact that the Beltsville turkey does 
not have the gap that turkeys usually have 
betw^een the rear of the breast bone and 
the legs 

The sweet potato that you will find whenl 
you go marketing is another product of 
the plant breeders’ skill. Although the 
varieties on sale don’t show the striking 
modifications of the diminutive turkey, they 
are improved types 

Improved Sweet Potato 

One of the more common, called Orli 
(a contraction of orange-little-stem), ha 
been bred as a successor to older less satis 
factory sweet potatoes It is high in caroten 
content, a vitamin A element This and 
other kinds which have been developed 
by the plant breeder assure the housewif 
that the potatoes she buys will not be 
stringy and that the flesh wnll be firn\ 
moist and of an appetizmg color 

Your succulent turkey with its attendan 
yams will no doubt be garnished in the 
traditional manner with cranberry sauce 
and chestnut stuffing If these fall shot 
of the plant breeders’ highest expectation 
for them, it will not be for lack of trying 

It IS a long uphill road from the draw 
mg board to the festive board Take chest 
nuts, for example. 

Back around 1915 Department of Agri 
culture saentists started to mtroduce foreign 
chestnut trees into this country. Their ob 
Ject at the time was not better nuts, but 
better trees for timber. Our own trees pro- 
duced an abundance of excellent chestnuts, 
which duly found their way on Thanks- 
givmg Day into the very center of the 
center of interest Into the turkey, that is. 

Unfortunately, the mtroduced chestnut 


trees, mostly from the Orient, brought with 
them the chestnut blight American trees 
were fatally susceptible to the blight, and 
have been all but wuped out The market 
chestnut is an import from Italy or Spam 

Nev/ Chestnut Types 

In the intervening 40 years since the 
Oriental trees were first brought in, gov- 
ernment scientists have been at work try- 
ing to develop a new chestnut to replace 
the native type Only a few weeks ago, 
they announced that they have succeeded 
Now that the three new types, with large, 
sweet nuts, are going out to tree nurseries, 
It can be predicted that within a span of 
years American-grown chestnuts may once 
more be available for their traditional task 
of stuffing the traditional bird 

Cranberries are another matter Good 
domestic cranberries are to be had, and no 
apologies need be made for them They 
too, like the sweet potatoes, have benefited 
by years of selective breeding for the most 
desirable characteristics But the extra big 
berry with which Agriculture Department 
small-fruit breeders have been hoping to 


tickle the American palate this year is not 
yet ready 

It looked for a while as though it might 
be available in time The type berry has 
already been developed, but all the expen- 
mental work that goes into the launching 
of a new variety has not yet been com 
pleted After certain trials and crosses now 
under way have been tallied, it is hoped 
that this large-size, high-gloss, high-yield 
berry may be ready to announce in the 
spring 

There are many things that Americans 
have to be thankful for this Thanksgiving 
It might not be amiss, after the more rev- 
erential solemnities, to make a small secular 
bow in the direction of the scientists who 
are constantly at work improving the 
menu’s classic ingredients 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

GEOLOGV 

Crossing Nile by Dry Land 
Bridge Impossible Now 

^ NOT Biblical like crossing the Red Sea, 
but it is a fact that crossing the Nile on dry 
“land” was possible up until a few years 
ago But the bridge, which was a mass of 
floating vegetation, was washed away m the 
floods of 1946 

About a year ago there were reports that 



CHESTNUT VARIETY — Americans bid to replace her vanished 
native chestnut^ new blighureststant strains y will not be available in quantity 
to stuff many birds this year^ 
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SMALLER TURKEY— S. J. Mars^ 
den, In charge of the Department of 
Agriculture research that developed 
the Beltsville Small White Turkey, 
holds one of the compact llVz 
pounders. 


another bridge was beginning to form, with 
grass, trees and other vegetation being 
brought down the river and held by a large 
rock m mid-stream which acted as a founda- 
tion But the very heavy floods of last 
October washed away This year there 
was a search along the banks of the Nile, 
from Nimule to Juba, without finding a 
sign of a dry crossing 
Elephants were able to cross the bridges 
that were successively in existence for eight 
and 10 years They were located where the 
river is 80 yards across and the bridges were 
about 250 yards wide 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
CHEMISTRY 

Fluorine Plastic for 
industrial Use Developed 

^ A FLUORINE plastic in a form that will 
stick to many metals, to glass and to por- 
celain for industrial use was announced 
Fluorine is a very reactive chemical that 
has only recently been tamed- 
Known for its oustanding resistance to 
heat and chemical attack, the plastic, tetra- 
fluoroethylene, has previously been difficult 
to fabricate because of these very properties 
Chemists at Du Pont Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del, have increased the possible uses 
of the compound, trade-marked Teflon, by 
reduemg the size of the plastic bits until 
they are so small that they remain sus- 
pended in a carrymg liquid, somewhat the 
Way butter fat is suspended in fresh milk 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

New Foot-Mouth Virus 


This new type of virus, foreign to Mexico where if 
was found, is disturbing since its source is unknown and 
present vaccine is not effective against it. 


^ THE unexplained appearance in Mexico 
of a foot-and-mouth disease virus of a type 
hitherto unknown there is a matter of 
grave concern, but U S government offi- 
cials do not think it will turn mto a run- 
away plague like the original outbreak m 
December 1946 

The single known site of the new virus 
Type “O”, a ranch near Mexico City, has 
already been cleaned out And all the ex- 
perience and equipment gathered m three 
years of fighting the disease as in readiness, 
should It reappear 

This high state of preparedness permits 
a certain amount of optimism, but members 
of the Joint Mexican-United States Com- 
mission for the Eradication of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease are deeply concerned over 
the outbreak So are Department of Agri- 
culture officials in Washington, one of 
whom labelled it “extremely serious” 


They are concerned because of mystifica- 
tion over the source of the new virus The 
original infection was caused by virus 
Type “A” The vaccine now in use is 
only effective against Type “A” The new 
virus is Type “O”, known in Europe and 
South America but hitherto undetected m 
Mexico 

There are two possible sources of Type 
“O” It might have been brought in from 
outside the country The authorities have 
been vigilant m their efforts to guard 
against importation, but it still might have 
slipped in despite these precautions 
The other source is by natural mutation 
of a Type “O” strain of virus from the 
original Type “A”, This theory has never 
been proven, and scientists are not certain 
the new type could arise m this way 
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BIOLOGY-BOTANY 

T est Tube T oma toes Grown 


^ RED tomatoes, as tasty as vine-ripened 
ones, have been grown on synthetic food 
from a flower detached from the plant 

This IS the first time that fleshy fruits 
have been grown by a rest tube process 
though such growth of isolated roots, stems 
and seed embryos has become classical 

The test tube tomatoes were grown by 
Dr J P Nitsch of the Kerckhojff Labora- 
tories of Biology at California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

The tomatoes “tasted like usual tomatoes,” 
he reports in the journal, Science (Nov 11) 
They were seedless and small Each was 
about one inch in diameter But each flower 
had only about an ounce of food supply at 
Its disposal The lack of seeds. Dr. Nitsch 
says, may have been due to the lack of pol- 
lination, because the plants were raised in 
a greenhouse where pollmation was very 
poor, or to killing of the pollen tubes by 
the sterilizing chemicals 

The tomato flowers that yielded the test 
tube tomatoes were of the San Jose variety 
They were cut from the plant, sterilized 
with calcium hypochlorite, and planted in 
glass flasks contammg various chemicals 
No growth occurred in a medium contain- 
ing only mmeral salts, sugar, vitamin B 
one and the ammo acid, cysteine The ad- 
dition of sterile )uicc from cither green 
or red tomatoes caused the ovaries to de- 
velop. 

A week after planting in the glass flasks, 
the ovaries became visible, pushmg up the 


petals and stamens which had kept them 
hidden They then enlarged regularly until 
about the 25th day after full bloom, when 
growth slowed down 
About the 35th day, fruits turned red 
and ripened at the same time as tomatoes 
left on the plant 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
AERONAUTICS 

Droppable Fuel Tanks Give 
B-50 Bombers Longer Range 

^ DROPPABLE external fuel tanks, one 
under each wing, give a new version of the 
Boeing B-50 Superfortress a longer range, 
it was revealed in Seattle, Wash , by Boemg 
officials The two tank fittings when not 
wanted to carry fuel can be used to carry 
a 4,000-pound bomb 

The best known of the B-50s is “Lucky 
Lady H” which circled the earth relatively 
recently in a non-stop flight, bemg refueled 
in the air several times on the trip The 
new bomber, known as B-50D, is now bemg 
delivered to the U. S. Air Force 
Other improvements in addition to the 
detachable fuel tanks are included in the 
advanced version They are new radar equip- 
ment, a new molded plexiglass nose section, 
a modified four-gun turret, and a new re- 
fueling system by which the plane is fed 
with fiiel from a single intake. 
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MEDICINE 

Radar Enters 

^ LIVES, money and many worry-ridden 
days may be saved by application of an 
Army-invented radar development to can- 
cer fighting, announced by the National 
Cancer Institute 

The development consists of the mstan- 
taneous processing of radar photographs 
It IS now going to be used for processing 
photofluorographic films used to detect 
stomach cancer in its early, potentially cur- 
able stage. The U S Public Health Serv- 
ice, on recommendation of the National 
Cancer Advisory Council, is granting $49,- 
626 to Dr Russell H Morgan, professor of 
radiology at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, for this work toward the control 
of cancer 

Cntrolling stomach cancer has been one 
of the toughest ]obs cancer fighters have 
had. This form of cancer kills 60% of its 
100,000 victims each year The start of the 
disease is so insidious that there is no warn- 
ing signal to attract either the patient’s or 
his doctor’s attention before the malignant 
growth has advanced beyond the curable 
stage 

In the hope of making mass X-ray de- 
tection studies possible for stomach cancer, 
Dr Morgan has developed and tested a spe- 


Cancer Fight 

cial camera, the Schmidt fluorographic 
camera The unique optical system of this 
camera enables it to take sharp pictures of 
the relatively dim image appearing on a 
fluoroscopic screen Its efficiency is said to 
be 10 times that of any photofluorographic 
unit previously available The photofluoro- 
graphs define the internal organs clearly 
enough to show mmors or other abnormali- 
ties without exposing the patient or X-ray 
operator to a dangerous amount of radiation 

Bv using the Army’s method for rapid 
processing of radar photographs in combat 
operations, the photofluorographs for can- 
cer detection can be made without need for 
darkroom equipment and film storage files 
This will cut costs 

In addition, a report of any signs of 
disease can be had immediately, so that anv 
necessary further check-up or examination 
can be made while the patient is still at the 
clinic This may save lives by cutting down 
the period between detection of the cancer, 
if there is one, and operation for its re- 
moval And it will save the person examined 
from days or weeks of worry while waiting 
to hear the results of the examination 
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through the same cycle as the guinea pig’s, 
so the studies give an indication of when the 
change that readies the brain for thinking 
takes place 

Science News Letter^ November 19, 1949 
ACOUSTICS 

Very High Sound Waves 
Kill a Rat but Not a Man 

> RATS and guinea pigs can be killed with 
high frequency sound waves, but man is 
safe against them because he has no fur, 
the National Safety Congress was told in 
Chicago by Dr Horace O Parrack of the 
U S Air Force Medical Laboratory 

With the fur-bearmg animals the sound 
energy is mrned into heat They die from 
high-frequency noise because they get so 
hot the body proteins coagulate When the 
hair is shaved off, sound does not bother 
the animals much more than it does man 
Manj with his much more efficient skin 
ventilating system, is safe at energy levels 
120 times greater than the animals ordinarily 
are, he said 

Studies being made by Dr. Parrack are 
concerned with the effect on airmen of jet 
propulsion and other modern aircraft en- 
gines His investigations do not show that 
the sound field generated by current aircraft 
power plants is not hazardous Jet engine 
noise fields constitute a serious hazard to 
hearing organs in that temporary deafness 
will follow even brief exposures and re- 
peated exposure may result in permanent 
deafness 
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MEDICINE 

Pre-Birth Brain Activity 


^ IF MAN’S development follows the pat- 
tern of lower animals, he begins to think, 
or his brain is at least ready to start think- 
mg, three months before birth. 

That this might be true is indicated in 
researches reported by Dr. Louis B Flexner 
at the meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia Dr Flex- 
ner IS on the staff o£ the Carnegie InsU- 
tution of Washington’s embryology depart- 
ment in Baltimore 

Dr Flexner studied the nerve cells of 
the gray matter of the brains of gumea 
pigs at various stages in their pre-burth devel- 
opment About two-thirds of the way 


The chasm between the intelligent layman 
and the marvelously growing science of Mathe- 
matics is being bridged by the Mathematics 
Magcraine About 40% of the magazine is de- 
voted fo eory reading, :25% to papers requir- 
ing some college Mathematics and 30% to od- 
voneed topics (mostly expository) For example, 
a series of "Understandable Chapters on Vari- 
ous Courses m Mathematics," beginning wifh 
first algebra. Is now running Vol 23 No 1, 
Sept.-Oct contains such a chapter on Elemen- 
tary Number Theory by Prof E T Bell of the 
Calif Institute of Technology 

The Mathematics Magazine is published by- 
monthly except July-Aug Subscription price is 
$3 00, single copies 65c 
Address THE MATHEMATICS MAGAZINE^ 
Department C, 

14068 VAN NUYS BLVD , 

PACQIMA, CALIFORNIA. 


through the pre-birth period, a senes of 
“abrupt changes” occurred in the nerve 
cells 

Nerve processes started to grow rapidly 
The volume of the nucleus of each cell 
stopped increasing An enzyme believed to 
have a useful energy-yielding activity in- 
creased sharply to the adult level of ac- 
Uvity Other enzymes, responsible in part 
for the combustion of foodstuffs, increased 
rapidly to the adult level. 

At the same period the nerve cells for 
the first time are electrically acUve Elec- 
trical potential changes, known to the lay- 
man as brain waves, can be recorded from 
the surface of the brain at this same two- 
thirds stage of the guinea pig’s pre-birth 
development. 

The nerve cells of the guinea pig’s cer- 
ebral cortex, or bram gray matter, “begin 
to show functional activity about two-thirds 
of the way through gestation,” Dr Flexner 
concludes. 

Whether this means that man’s brain is 
ready to start thinking three months before 
birth cannot be stated definitely feir two 
reasons, he explained One is that we “don’t 
known what cells we think with” The 
other is that guinea pigs are born more 
nearly grown-up than human babies But 
man’s pre-birth development probably goes 


ASTRONOMY 

Plan for Re-Equipment 
Of India’s Observatories 

^ TWO Indian astronomical observatories 
will have the most modern equipment when 
plans discussed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
during his visit to Harvard College Observa- 
tory, Cambridge, Mass , come to fruition 
The Indian Prime Minister and his sister, 
Ambassador to the United States, spent 
part of their Boston visit conferrmg with 
President James B. Conant of Harvard and 
Dr Harlow Shapley, Harvard astronomer, 
about a new Schmidt-type telescope for the 
Allahabad University observatory in north 
India and a sun-observing coronagraph for 
famous Mt Kodaikanal solar observatory 
in southern India * 

This re-equipping of the Indian observa- 
tories will give that country the best tele- 
scope in Asia and a solar instrument equal 
to those in America and France Dr A C 
Banerji of Allahabad is being sent to 
America by the Prime Minister to get the 
project underway and later Dr A K Das 
Will come to work out the solar project 
The beginning of the cooperation was Dr 
Shapley’s visit to India last year. 
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medicine 

Insert Plastic Thigh Bone 

Diseased natural bone in the thigh of a boy was 
replaced by a polyethylene plastic to which the tendons 
and muscles were attached. 


> A SUBSTITUTE thigh bone, carved 
from a block of polyethylene plastic, has 
been successfully substituted in the leg of 
a 12-year'old boy for the natural bone 
which had to be removed because of disease 

The “formidable” two-hour-long opera- 
tion in which the boy’s own bone was 
“filleted” out of his leg and the plastic 
substitute attached to muscles, was per- 
formed by Dr H J Seddon, of the Royal 
National Orthopedic Hospital in London, 
assisted by John T Scales, of the Institute 
of Orthopedics, also of this city 

The boy had for a long time suffered 
from the abnormal bone condition called 
chondromatous dyplasia The inner, longer 
leg bone below the knee as well as the 
thigh bone was affected The surgeons had 
agreed that amputation through the hip 
]omt was the only satisfactory treatment 

“But an artificial limb for such an amputa- 
tion is at best a poor affair,” they state in 
their technical report in the Lancet (Oct 
29), “and we welcomed the suggestion 
made by Mr. K I Nissen that an attempt 
should be made to amputate the limb 
through the middle third of the thigh, 
fillet out the femur (thigh bone), and sub- 
stitute for It a plastic model of its upper 
half or two-thirds ” 

The polyethylene plastic was chosen be- 
cause of Its stability and high resistance to 
chemical change, its considerable toughness 
and resistance to fatigue strain and its non- 
wettable surface which living tissue does 


not stick to Its safety for use in the body 
had already been learned through animal 
experiments 

Precise measurements of the normal 
thigh bone were first made with very care- 
fully taken X-ray pictures The plastic sub- 
stitute was carved to these measurements 
When finished it weighed seven and one- 
half ounces and was eight inches long 
Channels were made in it so that tendons 
from hip and other muscles could be slip- 
ped through, to attach the substitute thigh 
bone to muscles This gave some chance of 
Its being well controlled by the more im- 
portant muscle-groups A good fit of the 
head of the thigh bone to the hip was ob- 
tained by filing its surface after a pre- 
liminary fitting during the operation 

The boy’s own thigh bone was dissected 
out by peeling o^ the muscles by diathermy 
cutting, or an electric knife as it is some- 
times called The muscles not attached to 
the plastic substitute bone were stitched 
together 

Two pints of blood were given during 
the operation and another pint after it 
Penicillin and later streptomycin were 
given to control infection which was feared 
because of the “enormous” area of tissue 
exposed during the operation 

Less than two months after the opera- 
tion, the stump had become normal, the 
boy had ben fitted for an artificial leg 
and was walking on a temporary “pylon” 
Science News Letter^ November 19, 1949 


/^EDICINE 

Hormone Aids Mental III 


^ THE 50-year-old woman was despondent 
and wanted to kill herself She thought 
people were plotting against her, casting 
“spells” over her, poisoning her food, fill- 
ing her room with poisonous fumes She 
felt nervous and very weak 

At the hospital they gave her a dose 
every six hours of ACTH, hormone chemi- 
cal which has gained fame for relief of 
rheumatoid arthritis sufferers After four 
days the doctors stopped the ACTH be- 
cause there was no more available But the 
woman was strikmgly improved She 
smiled and said she felt better Her delu- 
sions of people plotting against her still 
persisted 

A week after she left the hospital these 
delusions abruptly stopped. She went back 
to work as a domestic servant for her former 
employer who said “she is like her old 
self agam” 


Whether the ACTH brought her out of 
the depression and mentally sick state or 
whether her recovery just happened at the 
same time is not known So far, two months 
after treatment, she has not had any further 
symptoms of her sickness 

Her case is reported by Drs Tom D 
Spies, Robert E Stone, Samuel Dreizen and 
Benjamin F Morton of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, and the 
Nutrition Clinic of Hillman Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, Ala, m the Southern Medical 
Journal (Nov ) 

Her case is not reported as a cure She 
was chosen along with four other patients 
for short-term treatment with the scarce 
ACTH in studies planned to see what the 
hormone chemical might do in disorders 
of the aging process 

One of the patients was a 60-year-old man 
with cancer of the lip Sensitiveness was 


promptly relieved by ACTH and the can- 
cer decreased by 90% in size, but micro- 
scopic examination of a tiny bit of the 
tumor tissue showed that cancer cells were 
still present 

Another was a woman with severe skin 
trouble, sore mouth, loose teeth associated 
with glandular disturbance ACTH helped 
her, too, but her symptoms gradually re- 
turned after the treatment was stopped 
This was also true of the other two pa- 
tients who had rheumatoid arthritis 

The five patients had such different con- 
ditions, affecting such different cells of the 
body, that the results suggest ACTH “works 
through a fundamental biochemical system 
of the body to afiect the metabolism of all 
the cells,” the scientists conclude 

ACTH IS a hormone from the pituitary 
gland which acts to stimulate the adrenal 
gland, producer of cortisone, which has 
brought relief to rheumatoid arthritis pa- 
tients Both chemicals are so scarce that 
only tiny amounts are available for medi- 
cal research 
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Words in Science — 
KALEIDOSCOPE-STEREOSCOPE 

^ TWO mstruments which used to be 
very popular for amusement in our grand- 
parents’ parlors were the kaleidoscope and 
the stereoscope Both are viewing instru- 
ments 

The kaleidoscope — you say it ku-lye-doe- 
skope with the stress on lye — makes use 
of mirrors to make tiny bits of colored 
glass appear as beautiful symmetrical de- 
signs which are forever changing as you 
turn the instrument 

The stereoscope — pronounced ster-n-oh- 
skope with the accent on ster — is an optical 
instrument which blends two views of the 
same scene, taken from slightly different 
positions, so that they appear as one three- 
dimentional view With the stereoscope 
Grandmother used to enjoy life-like views 
of Niagara Falls 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
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Bird of Opulence 

^ THERE IS a movement among mrkey 
raisers to develop a small bird more com- 
mensurate with the capacities of today’s 
small families. The idea is to reduce the 
bird to the proportions of a more workaday 
menu, to remove roast turkey from the 
category of exclusively feast-day fare 
One bows to inevitable progress, but not 
without a sense of loss. The whole spirit 
of the traditional Thanksgivmg turkey lies 
in Its amplitude, its largesse Turkey is 
more than an outsize chicken. When our 
forefathers cast about for the piece de re- 
sistance of the first Thanksgiving, there 
were no rival candidates 
Turkey was elected unanimously not 
alone because he was so abundant but also 
because his fleshly endowments perfectly 
suited him for the role Not only was he 
palatable, he was big A gendcman named 
William Wood, writing in Massachusetts 
about 1630, observed that *'These Turkies 
remaine all the yeare long, the price of a 
good Turkie cock is foure shillings; and he 
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is well worth it, for he may be in weight 
forty pound” 

The turkey was unknown m the Old 
World It was found by the explorers and 
colonists all the way from Central America 
to southern Marne Flocks of the birds roved 
the forests in great numbers, bemg espe- 
cially numerous in New England 

The feeding habits of the wild turkey 
were extremely adaptable, and this in large 
measure was his undoing Hunters would 
he in wait around cornfields and when the 
birds setded to feed would slaughter them 
in quantity A common expedient was to 
lay out long lines of corn along the length 
of a ditch and then pour a fusillade into 
the flock of sittmg birds. 

By such mdiscriminate killing, the wild 
turkey was wiped out m all but a few 
localities, notably the less inhabited areas 
of the Gulf States. The last recorded shoot- 
ing of a wild turkey in Massachusetts was 
a year or two before the Civil War This 
took place on a mountain fittingly called 
Mt Tom. Today’s table turkey is a do- 
mesticated bird, raised on a turkey farm 

The white man was by no means the 
first to appreciate the prime gustatorv 
qualities of Tom Turkey The Indians of 


Mexico had already bi ought the bud under 
domestication when the Spaniards came 
Cortez found them in the markets of 
Mexico And it "is thiough him, by a de- 
vious route, that the turkey gets its mis 
leading name 

The Spaniards brought turkeys back to 
Europe with them From Spam they were 
earned to the Near East, whence they were 
introduced into northern Europe Like sev- 
eral other native American products, among 
them tobacco and corn, turkey was thought 
to have originated in Turkey, or even 
farther east, in India 

Benjamin Franklin wished to make turkey 
the American symbol, rather tlian the bald 
eagle Both Franklin and the ornithologist 
Audubon pointed out that the eagle, a pirate 
and a thief, was not an especially flattermg 
or fitting emblem They both maintained 
that the turkey, which at least does not 
poach on his neighbors’ preserves, was more 
appropriate 

The highest tribute we pay the turkey 
IS to eat him with gusto And this obser- 
vance has a fitness all its own It is cer- 
tainly an honor we would never pay an 
eagle 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 


MEDICINE 

Artery Hardening Aids 


^ TWO chemical w^eapons against arteri- 
osclerosis, popularly known as hardening 
of the arteries, w^ere announced at the meet- 
ing of the American Society for the Study 
of Arteriosclerosis m Chicago. 

One of them is cholme, already famous 
for Its value in preventmg fat deposits in 
the liver This chemical has been cuttmg 
the death rate and savmg lives m a serious 
form of heart disease, Dr Lester M Mor- 
rison and Wilham F. Gonzalez of Los An- 
geles reported 

They gave it daily to 115 patients who 
had recovered from an acute attack of coro- 
nary thrombosis and myocardial infarction 
This IS the disease m which a blood clot 
forms in one of the arteries supplying tlie 
heart muscle with blood Because the clot 
obstructs the artery, the part of the heart 
It should nourish dies 

Some of the patients, 52, got the choline 
for one year, another group of 35 got 
cholme daily for two years and a third 
group of 28 were given it for three years. 

Comparing these patients with another 
115 who had the same kind of heart disease 
but did not get choline treatment showed 
that “the subsequent mortality rate of pa- 
tients was significantly reduced under the 
cholme treatment,” the Los Angeles doc- 
tors reported. 

They believe the chermcal has value m 
the treatment of hardening of the heart’s 
arteries and should be given further trial 

The second cheimcal weapon against 
hardening of the arteries is one of the B 
vitamins, inositol. Its value as *^a potential 


weapon” against one of the factors believed 
responsible for the most common variety 
of hardening of the arteries was reported 
by Drs Irving Leinwand and Dan H 
Moore of New York 
In this form of arteriosclerosis, fatty cysts 
form in the connective tissue of the artery 
walls and the tissue undergoes fatty degen- 
eration Faulty handling of fat by the body 
is believed to play some part in the develop- 
ment of the condition 
Drs Leinwand and Moore gave inositol 
three times a day to patients suffering from 
some disorder of fat utilization No special 
diet was ordered The results as shown by 
studies of the blood serum led the doctors 
to believe the chemical would be useful 
m the special form of arteriosclerosis. 

Headache and gastrointestinal upsets of 
diarrhea occurred as side reactions to in- 
ositol in a small percentage of cases. 

Further evidence for the reasonableness 
of treating this kind of arteriosclerosis with 
die^ exercise and in some cases with pan- 
creatic extract was reported by a group of 
researchers, headed by Dr Joseph B Wolfle, 
from the Wolff e Clinic and Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 

They got their evidence from studies of 
geese and ducks Wild ducks, they found, 
rarely developed the artery condition com- 
pared to Its occurrence in domesticated 
ducks and geese When the condition was 
brought on m the geese by forced feeding, 
it could be reversed and cleared up by "diet, 
exerase and pancreatic extract 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 
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TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


Antibiotics — ^Robertson Pratt and Jean Dufrenoy 
— LipptncoU, 255 p , illus , $5 00 Gathering 
together material previously widely scattered 
in scientific literature, some derived from the 
authors’ researches 

CwcER New Light on Its Causes, Detection, 
Treatment, Cures and the Brilliant Promise 
of Today’s Research ^ — ^Beka Doherty — Ran^ 
dom House, 327 p , $3 00 Intended to in- 
form the public about a major current prob- 
lem and calm exaggerated fears 

Dateline Washington The Story of National 
Affairs Journalism — Cabell Phillips, Ed — 
Doubleday, 431 p , illus , $4 00. A compilation 
by leading Washington correspondents in 
Washington, D C Traces the development 
from shortly after the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury to the beginnings of the Truman Fair 
Deal 

Electronics Experimental Techniques — ^W 
C Elmore, and Matthew L Sands — McGraw- 
Htll, 417 p , illus , $3 75 This IS volume i 
of division 5 of the National Nuclear Energy 
Senes Describes useful and successful circuits 
for making nuclear and other physical 
measurements 

How TO Make a PIome Business Pay — Julietta 
K Arthur — Prentice Hall, 330 p , $2 95. Prac- 
tical suggestions for those women who desire 
to earn money at home 

An Introduction to the Mechanics of Vis- 
cous Flow — F P Purday — ^Dover, 185 p, 
illus , $2 50 An introduction to three closely 
related parts of physics — the mechanics of 
non-turbulent flow, the flow of heat by con- 
duction, and heat transfer between solids and 
fluids m states of non-turbulent flow For 
students, designers, and research workers in 
mechanical science (Published in England 
under title Streamline Flow ) 

John Carstairs Space Detective — ^Frank Bel- 
knap Long — Fell, 265 p , $2 50 A science 
fiction novel applying tomorrow’s science to 
crime detection 

Labor-Management Relations A Research 
Planning Memorandum — John G Turnbull — 
Social Science Resemch Counal, 112 p , paper, 
25 A survey of the literature available at 
the present time 

Teach Them to Lift — ^B ureau of Labor Stand- 
ards — Gov't Printing Office, 8 p , illus , paper, 
10 cents Many tricks to hftmg heavy articles 
so as not to cause hernia or strain 

Modern Breeds of Livestock — ^H ilton M. 
Briggs — Macmillan, 772 p , illus , $5 50. In- 
formation on the various breeds of hvestock 
that have been and are currently bemg used 
to improve our general levels of commeraal 
production. 

The National Research Council Review 
1949 — National Research Counal, 252 p , 
illus , paper, 75 cents A review of the year’s 
activities of lie Canadian National Research. 
Counal 

A New Notation and Enumeration System 
FOR Organic Compounds — G Malcolm Dyson 
— Longmans, 2nd ed , 138 p , illus , paper. 


%2 25 A monograph which attempts to solve 
the difficulties of chemical nomenclature which 
become apparent each year, especially in 
classification and indexing 

The Official Preparations of Pharmacy — 

Charles Oren Lee — Mosby, 528 p , illus , $5 50 
Discusses the problems which pertain to the 
manufacture of the pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions For the somewhat advanced student 
of pharmacy 

Organic Chemistry in Pharmacy — Charles O 
Wilson and Ole Gisvold, Eds — LipptncoU, 
622 p , illus ,$900 A textbook describing 
organic pharmaceuticals on the undergraduate 
level. 

Pedigrees of Negro Families — Ruggles 
Gates — Blakjston, 267 p , illus , $5 50. Brings 
together records of inheritance in more than 
200 Negro families in this country, Canada, 
and the West Indies The author proposes a 
new theory of inheritance of skin color 

Planning Your Home Workshop — Sam Brown, 
Ed — Popular Mechanics Press, 128 p , illus,, 
$2 50 Instructions for setting up the work- 
shop you have always wanted. The book also 
discusses some of the problems of specialty 
shops Information for both the veteran crafts- 
man and beginners 

The Sexual Criminal A Psychoanalytical 
Study — ^J Paul De River — Thomas, 281 p, 
illus , $5 50 Intended for the medical and 
legal professions, this is a discussion of 
different types of sex crime Remedies for 
the problem are not advanced 

A Short History of Science and Scientific 
Thought — Sherwood Taylor — Norton, 368 
p , illus , $5 00 A narration of man’s con- 
quest of matter from application of the lever 
to the splitting of the atom Included are 
readings from the great scientists from the 
Babylonians to Einstan A student of the 
history of science will find the illustrations 
especially valuable 

The Star Kings — Edmond Hamilton — Fell, 
262 p , $2 50 A romance based upon space- 
travel in the future 

The Way to Game Abundance With an Ex- 
planation of Game Cycles — ^Wallace Byron 


Grange — Scribners, 365 p , illus , $6 00 Gi\es 
details on how wild creatures live, why the 
number of game species fluctuates violently 
from time to time, and suggestions on what 
can be done to create wildlife abundance 

Science News Letfer, November 19, 1949 

MEDICINE 

Stomach Moved to Throat 
To Save Cancer Patients 

^ AN operation in which the surgeon 
moves the patient’s stomach almost into his 
throat, to save him from cancer death, was 
described at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society in New York 
The operation is for patients with cancer 
of the esophagus, or gullet Almost all the 
esophagus is removed Then, instead of 
giving the patient a rubber tube substitute 
esophagus on the outside of his body, the 
surgeon moves the stomach up as far as 
necessary in the chest and connects it with 
the stump of the esophagus at its upper, 
or throat, end. 

A substantial cure rate for cancer of the 
esophagus is being achieved by this opera- 
tion, Dr. John H Garlock of Mt Sinai 
Hospital, New York, reported 

Science News teller, November 19, 1949 

CHEMISTRY-PUBLIC HEALTH 

“Nerve Gas” Safety Seen 
In Our Masks and Clothing 

^ THE “nerve gas” which Britons are re- 
portedly warned against in their new civil 
defense trainmg manual is nothing we need 
worry about 

Our gas masks will protect eyes and 
breathing tract agamst the “nerve gas” 
and our protective clothing will protect the 
skin against its effects, it was authoritatively 
learned from Army Chemical Corps sources 
in Washington 

It is well known that such gases exist and 
while our own work on them remains on 
the secret list, the “nerve gas” reported from 
London does not mvolve anything un- 
known to our Chemical Corps experts on 
gas warfare 

Science Newt Letter, November 19, 1949 


STUDENTS! A NEW DATA RULE— 96 ELEMENTS 

Symbols 
Atomic Wgts. 
Atomic No. 
Density 
B.P. & M.P. 
Valence 

The Elemental Slyd-Rul gives concise, complete mfonnation on the 
physical properties of the 96 elements Ideal for use in school or 
college ... In Vinylite, Send check or money order for prompt 
delivery. 

THE SLYD-RUL CO„ 144-44 SANFORD AVE„ FLUSHING, N.Y. 
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@ SOAP SCRAP BAG makes tt possible 
to use up small pieces of soap even to the 
last chip It IS a small net bag made from 
twisted paper cofd rubberized with neo- 
piene, and can be used in dishwashing 
laundering or bathing, allowing lather to 
be produced freely by rubbing between the 
hands 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

^ WErrmG machine to apply ad^ 

hesive paste to wall paper, recently patented, 
IS a simple device with a box to hold the 
paste mixture and two rollers over which 
the paper is drawn. The first roller, which 
dips into the paste, brings the adhesive to 
the paper, the second completes its spread- 
ing. 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

© GOLF BALL COLLECTOR, for use on 
driving ranges where there are widely 
scattered halls to pick ^ two-wheel 

affair, lawn-mower-hke, with flexible fingers 
on the rotating axle to drive the balls up 
a ramp of wires to a receiving basket 
Grass and dirt are sifted out in this newly 
patented device 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

@ VERTICAL BLINDS that combine cur- 
tains, draperies and blinds in one unit, as 
shown in the picture, have upright plastic 
strips that for'm the louvers Pressure on a 



Very few women drove automobiles before 
the self-starter was invented 

Golf balls owe their brilliant white to 
paints containing titanium oxide. 

Birds have been observed at Yellow- 
stone’s Mammoth Hot Springs Terraces 
standing in the clouds of steam and seem- 
ing to be enjoying a Turkish bath. 

Vanillin, ethavan and coumann, all long 
used to enhance the aromas of food, are now 
used to add a fragrant odor to paper to be 
used to wrap candy, cookies and ice cream 

Smog IS usually thought of as a combina- 
tion of smoke and fog but smog forms 
over areas where there is htde smoke; dusts 
and industrial fumes are thought to be 
responsible. 

Wooden beer barrels have a life of about 
SIX years, the stainless chromiummickel 
steel barrels now used have a hfe three 
dmes as long and they are only one-half 



concealed control rod opens or closes the 
louver to any degree, and each of these 
fabric parts may be removed for cleaning 
by slipping it from tiny hooks at the bot- 
tom and top 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

@ ALUMINUM DIVING BOARD for the 
swimming pool has plenty of strength and 


spring for all sorts of fancy diving and, m 
addition, can never become waterlogged 
and IS resistant even to saltwater corrosion 
It IS made of three sizes of square diawn 
tubing, telescoped together 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

@ PAINT BRUSH COVER, recently pat- 
ented, IS designed to k^ep the bustles m 
condition for reuse after the brush has 
already been used It is an airtight elastic 
sheath with a r educed neck handle 

and a skut at the other end which can he 
folded back to overlie one side of the 
sheath 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

@ FLAG LIFTER for rural free delivery^ 
mail boxes automatically raises the flag 
when the box is opened The flag remains ^ 
raised even when the box is closed until' 
lowered manually by the housewife 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 

@ HEARING AID, for use in auditorium 
by persons with normal hearing, is a com- 
plete tubular unit, vest pocket size, which 
contains microphone, batteries and complete 
transmitting system to lead magnified vol- 
ume direct into the ear In use it is merely 
held to the head, with a conductor inserted 
m the outer ear 

Science News Letter, November 19, 1949 


Chemistry Show Book 


Flares! 


Surprises! 


Bangs! 


A handbook of recreational ma- 
terial — ^spectacular stunts for dem- 
onstration — and amusement, in- 
cluding three plays, complete with 
directions for staging over 50 
chemical experiments. 

A VALUABLE HANDBOOK FOR 
Teochers ® Chemists ® Students 

Enclosed please find $ for 

copies of ihe CHEMISTRY SHO\Af 

BOOK as marked below* 

$2 QO cloth-bound 

$1 00 paper bound. 

NOTE: Subjcribirs lo CHEMISTRY 
mogarine have received a paper- 
bound copy as their combined 
summer number of the magazine. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Water Drop-Atom Analog 

Calculations of forces acting when a water drop splits 
in a pattern like that occurring in atomic fission may help to 
interpret the nature of the atomic nucleus. 


^ HOW the nucleus of an atom of uran- 
ium or plutonium splits in two with release 
of immense energies may be more easily 
understood as a result of 12,000^000 cal- 
culating operations just completed on forces 
which act when a drop of water splits 

The research, advancing the validity of 
a liquid drop as interpreting the nature of 
an atomic nucleus, was planned and di- 
rected by John A Wheeler, professor of 
physics at Princeton, who played a major 
role m the development of the atomic 
bomb, and David L Hill, assistant profes- 
sor of physics at Vanderbilt University 

In 1935, the renowned Danish physicist, 
Neils Bohr, suggested that scientists could 
simplify their thinking if they likened the 
nucleus of an atom to a simple drop of 
liquid Based on this analogy it became 
possible to predict the fission of plutonium 
long before that element w^as known to 
exist 

Using the water drop analog, Prof 
Wheeler and Mr Hill calculated the forces, 
moments and velocities which would act on 
11 points around the periphery of the drop 
These were coded and fed in the form of 
a perforated tape to the selective sequence 
electronic calculator of the International 
Business Machines Corporation 

Six month’s work was required to estab- 
lish the codes. From then on the 12,500 
electron tubes with their 23,000 relays, in- 
stalled at a cost of $750,000, operated the 
numerical printers reeling out figures 
readily related to the drop as it changes 


► “THEY will come out of nowhere, with- 
out warning, by the billions, by the trillions 
In the air there will be sw^arms of them 50 
noiles long, five to 10 miles wide and a mile 
or two deep” 

This prediction of locust plagues to come, 
rivalling those of the biblical past, is from 
Dr Clearhos Logothetis, FAO locust expert, 
reporting back from speaally called locust 
control conferences in Pakistan and Leba- 
non- 

He called the locust the “most impor- 
tant insect pest in the world today.” It eats 
up millions of tons of food, consuming 
whole harvests at one feeding. He estimates 
the worldwide cost at “a bare minimum 
of $40,000,000 a year, which does not take 
into account the severe economic disloca- 


its shape, constricts near the middle and 
finally splits, somewhat like the familiar 
mitotic cell division one sees m biology 
texts 

A hundred different shapes as outlined 
by the 11 points gave an equivalent of a 
slow-motion moving picture 

The results of the research show that 
when a drop of liquid splits the masses 
are unequal, substantially in the same ratio 
as occurs in atomic fission, that is a 3-to-2 
mass ratio that occurs 500 times as often as 
a 1-to-l mass ratio 

The nucleus of the isotope of uranium, 
U-235, the stuff from which the atom 
bomb was made, is held to be dumbbell 
shape. It takes more energy to split this 
nucleus, Mr Hill said, than it would to 
split a perfectly spheiical nucleus such as 
one might find in a hypothetical element, 
cosmium, entirely unknown, but which 
would have a theoretical atomic number of 
around 125 or 126 

The electronic calculator on which the 
work was done is said to be the only one 
capable of solving this sort of problem in 
atomic physics. The solution required 103 
hours with an expenditure of 15,000 kilo- 
watt hours of current, about as much as 
would be required to operate 150 house- 
hold electric irons for 100 hours The same 
calculations would have taken a high speed 
operator working with the best office type 
machines 150 years to complete, provided 
he made no mistakes. The calculator double 
checks on itself all along the line and stops 
dead if the figures do not tally 

Science News LeUer, November 26, 1949 


tions that result when an entire harvest 
IS wiped out” 

In the Near and Far East, and in Africa, 
Australia and South Ameiica locusts ap- 
pear in unpredictable cycles, disappearing 
almost completely for a couple of years and 
then suddenly reappearing to do terrible 
damage 

He warned that the locusts will come 
again for a certainty until countries jointly 
ferret out and destroy the breeding grounds 
out of which they come sweeping 

It IS now believed that locusts have rela- 
tively few points of origin, where they rest 
and build up their numbers between out- 
breaks One such area is thought to be the 
Arabian desert. For reasons that are litde 
understood. Dr. Logothetis explained, the 


Arabian locusts will suddenly start to breed 
prolifically, to change color, to become rest 
less 

Their numbeis grow enormously, until, 
as at a signal, the huge horde rises into 
the air, heading east These migratory lo. 
custs eat their way from Iran, through 
Pakistan, into India These three countries 
are now joining forces in an attempt to 
prevent the airborne attack from getting 
under way in the first place 

Science News Letter^ November 26, 1949 

AERONAUTICS 

JATO and Parachute Brake 
Are Features of Jet Plane 

ROCKETS may be used to give rapid 
take-off to the new three-engine jet XB-51 
plane built by the Glenn L Martin Com 
pany for the U S Air Force, and a unique 
ribbon-type parachute braking technique 
will cut speed rapidly on the landing run- 
way, It was revealed m Baltimore, Md 

Bringing a speedy jet plane to a stop on 
any but long runways is one of the prob 
lems encountered in piomotmg the use of 
turbo-jet power for planes Airliners with 
conventional lecipiocal engines and the 
familiar bladed propellers can be brought 
to a stop by the use of reveisible propellers 
to assist the brakes on the wheels of the 
landing gear 

Considerable experimentation has been 
earned on during the past few years to 
find a way to cut the speed of a jet-propelled 
plane after it hits the landing strip The 
trailing parachute is one Another suggested 
IS the use of rockets attached to the plane 
and pointed to the rear. 

Rocket assisted take-off, JATO for short, 
is being used with considerable success 
with many new types of planes The rocket 
pK>wer enables heavily loaded planes to get 
into the air which might not be able to do 
so otherwise Rocket-assist enables other 
planes to take off after a shorter run than 
would be required without their help 

A new Junior Jato, stovepipe size and 18 
inches long, develops 250 pounds thrust 
for 12 seconds duration It is a pioduct of 
Aerojet Engineering Corporation, Azusa, 
Calif A Ryan Navion, equipped with 
Junior Jato, in a recent test reached a 50- 
foot altitude in only 300 feet from its 
starting point 

The 80-foot Martin XB-51, now under- 
going testing, was designed for use m 
destroying surface installations in coopera- 
tion with ground troop" It is a speedy 
plane with three General Electric J-47 jet 
engines It has wings and tail of the swept- 
back type, both at angles of 35 degrees 
This new bomber has a parachute stowed 
aft which may be released at the pilot’s 
discretion for more rapid deceleration of 
speed, m the air or on ffie runway. Neither 
Jato nor parachute are intended for use ex- 
cept m unusual situations 

Science News Letter^ November 26 , 1949 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Locust Swarms Predicted 
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general science 

Fleet Bombing Obsolete 

High-speed guided missiles, prime defensive v/eap- 
ons, now allow relative freedom from fear of atomic 
bombing by fleets of bombers. 


> BOMBING by air fleets of the speeds and 
altitudes of the last wai is now obsolete 
against a fully piepaied and aleait enemy 

Because of this “logical conclusion/’ Dr 
Vannevar Bush, head of American scien- 
tific lesearch and development in the last 
war, believes that “we have less reason 
to be terrified by the thought of the 
A-bomb delivered by fleets of bombers” 

Discussing this fear of many people to- 
day, Dr Bush in a book just published, 
Modern Arms and Free Men (Simon and 
Schuster), analyzes the changes caused by 
the advent of atomic energy applied to war- 
fare 

Delivery of A-bombs by bombers can 
not be entirely discounted, but he writes 
that “the specter of great fleets of bomb- 
ers, destroying great cities at will by atomic 
bombs IS a specter only” 


The high-speed guided missile is a prime 
defensive weapon that promises to neut- 
ralize the high-flying bombeis Says Di 
Bush 

“The high-speed guided missile can be 
used locally, like a gun, or carried to a 
threatened spot or fired from a plane It 
has not the gun’s limitations on ceiling 
and can go as high as the bomber Its speed 
of a bullet pietty well guarantees it against 
being shot down in flight Jamming is 
difficult It IS directed into its target and 
carries a proximity fuze For defense of 
restricted areas it promises to be a de- 
ciding factor It can be used air-to-air, but 
here again the interceptor can use it to better 
advantage than the bomber ” 

This guided missile, Dr Bush indicated, 
should be ready for war use by the time 
theie are gieat stocks of atomic bombs 


In his opinion, “it may well render all con- 
ventional mass bombing obsolete when two 
highly technical, alert and industrially ad- 
vanced combatants clinch” 

Despite this new method of defense, Dr 
Bush wains that an enemy might with 
great losses get through to highly impor- 
tant targets The means of defense is highly 
expensive and it must be alert, he observes 
Theie aie other means of delivery of atomic 
bombs than dropping them from the air, 
such as sneaking them into harbors in 
ships and planting them at the bottom 
of ruers 

Sneak raids and surprise attacks must 
be guarded against The sneak bomber 
coming in at low altitude to avoid radar 
warning and too low to be fired upon 
effectively by batteries of guns and missiles 
might carry an atomic bomb to a target, 
even if it were destroyed itself in doing so 

Bombs might be lobbed into coastal 
cities by rocket projectors perhaps fiom 
submarines 25 to 50 miles at sea, Dr Bush 
says in his book 

The question of whether germ or biologi- 
cal warfare will be used in the future de- 
pends, in Dr Bush’s opinion, upon whether 
an enemy can deliver the old and the newer 
toxic materials effectively He does not 
beleive that mass delivery in an effective 
method is feasible, and biological weapons 
are not the absolute weapons, but more 
important in subversive operations than in 
open all-out combat 

Science News letter, November 26, 1949 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS-METEOROLOGY 

Industrial Atomic Energy 
Use Brings New Science 

^ THE development of atomic energy for 
peacetime industrial uses will make “stack 
meteorology” an important science of the 
future 

Nomian R Beers, edito- of Nuclenics 
Magazine, at the National Air Symposium, 
Pasadena, Calif , predicted that large atomic 
energy plants will put in the air materials 
that are either unusually toxic for chemical 
reasons or measurably radioactive 

Mr Beers defined “stack meteorology” as 
“the entire problem of air pollution from 
stacks of chimneys as the meteorologist 
sees it” 

The fogging of photographic plates oc- 
curred a thousand miles from die first 
atomic bomb explosion in New Mexico, 
Mr, Beers recalled Dust from the great 
Krakatoa volcano has travelled around the 
world Industrial smoke and fumes are 
likewise earned greater distances than is 
generally realized 

“Aviators have seen smoke from large 
cities adequate to dirty their windshields 
and to decrease visibihty up to 300 miles 
away from the smoke source,” he said. 

Science News Letter, November 1949 



LIFESAVING '^DOUGHNUTS’^—The Stkorsky H03SA helicopter equips 
ped with a utility flotation gear employing carbon dioxide inflation, rides 
like a boat on the water after an emergency landing. Four inflatable bags, or 
'^doughnuts/^ two flanking the forward wheel and one each on the two rear 
wheels, are connected by flexible hose to Kidde carbon dioxide cylinders 
with special discharge heads in the cockpit. The weight of the flotation gear 
is less than 150 pounds, and it not only permits take-off from calm or rough 
water, tee or snow but sares lives and aircraft tn forced landings at sea. 
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AERONAUTICS-MEDICINE 

Safer Parachute Jumps 


^ HIGH priority foi the problem of get- 
ting a man safely down after he parachutes 
from a plane uas urged by Comdr H A 
Smedal of the U S Navy Medical Corps 
before the Association of Military Surgeons 
meeting m Washington, D, C 

He stressed this because most of the em- 
phasis has been on the safe escape from a 
plane using such devices as the ejection 
seat- 

The parachutist faces possible shock when 
he first leaves the plane, Comdr Smedal 
said Moreover, the parachute harness places 
the impact of the opening on the crotch 
and thighs Other parts of the body may 
also get part of the impact with the air 
or with parts of the parachute as it opens 
and injury may result 

He makes the following suggestions to 
protect the body against the shock of the 
parachute opening 1 distribute the area 


^ A TEAM of physicians using a new 
type stethoscope and modern electronic de- 
vices have upset the predominant theory 
by which doctors have explained how the 
blood vessels transmit heart murmurs 

Heart murmurs, as heard by the stetho- 
scope, long have been considered to be trans- 
mitted as sound through the blood vessels 
Heart murmurs are the distorted sounds 
set up m the cardiovascular system by dam- 
aged hearts, blood vessels, or by obstruc- 
tions 

The team of physicians, at the University 
of California Medical School, determined 
that the murmurs travel only one one-hun- 


of impact over a larger part of the body, 
2 place the impact load on the parts of 
the body best able to stand it and near the 
center of gravity of the body, 3 lessen 
the extent and duration of the force, 4 
orient the body in taking the proper posi- 
tion for opening of the parachute which is 
the vertical position 

Few of the suggested improvements have 
been made, he said Parachutists still have 
narrow harnesses which cause local injuries 
A np-stop nylon parachute has been de- 
veloped which gives a softer and surer 
opening, and decreases the rate of descent 
by about 15% Automatic opening devices 
have been made but they do not always 
work 

Among other unsolved problems is the 
one of the jumper strikmg the ground and 
fracturing his legs 
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dreth as fast as the speed of sound in 
blood vessels 

The physicians found that the murmurs 
traveled at almost identically the same 
speed as, but slightly slower than, the pulse 
wave, which is the forward impulse set 
up in the blood vessels as the heart pumps 
blood 

They concluded that the murmurs ac- 
tually travel on this pulse wave The in- 
formation IS important in the diagnosis of 
heart ailments 

The team of physicians was headed by 
Dr William J Kerr, and included Drs. Ver- 
non C Harp, Elliot Rapaport and How^ard 


R Bierman A part of the continuing re- 
search has been published in the American 
Heart Journal and the Transactions of 
THE Association of American Physicians 
The measurements were made by means 
of tlie symballophone, a special type of 
double stethoscope foi comparing sounds 
and indicating their diiection, developed bv 
Dr Ken, and by means of electronic de 
vices and strain gauges applied to the 
measurement of physiological pressures 
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MEDICINE 

TIbione May Fight TB 

Treatment of TB with a new German synthetic drug 
has given “most impressive” results. It would be used 
together with streptomycin in TB treatment. 


^ A NEW weapon may soon be available 
for the fight against tuberculosis It is a 
German synthetic drug called Tibione 
More than 7,000 patients have been 
treated with the diug in Germany during 
the past two years, with “most impressive” 
results in some forms of tuberculosis 
Tibione is untried and almost unknown 
in this country But at the Eighth Strepto- 
mycin Conference m Atlanta, Ga, Drs H 
Corwin Hmshaw of the Mayo Clinic, Ro- 
chester, Minn , and Dr Walsh McDermott 
of the New York Hospital — Cornell Medi- 
cal Center, New York, reported results of a 
survey they made in Western Germany in 
September of the trials German physicians 
have made of Tibione 
“Tibione,” Dr Hmshaw said, “appears 
to have antituberculous activity of the same 
general order as para-ammo-sahcylic acid 
and a potential toxicity about like the 
arsenicals used in the treatment of syphilis ” 
If no “superior” anti-TB chemicals are 
developed, he said, a drug with these ap- 
parent degrees of anti-TB activity and 
toxicity would be “an important addition” 
to currently available germ-fighting chemi- 
cals 

“It IS virtually certain,” he declared, 
“that Tibione will not replace streptomycin 
but would be used together with strepto- 
mycin m the treatment of tuberculosis ” 
The American physicians were most im- 
pressed with the results obtained in Tibione 
treatment of certain serious complications 
of extensive tuberculosis of the lungs, espe- 
cially tuberculosis of the larynx (voice box) 
and of the intestinal tract 


^ ANOTHER government census is now 
completed and a summary issued It is the 
“iceberg census” of the Baffin Bay region 
The count, taken by aerial photography, 
totals 40,232 icebergs during the 1949 op- 
eration These bergs later may become a 
menace to shipping in the Atlantic 
This iceberg count ]ob is a function of 
the U S Coast Guard Counting is done 
to anticipate and forecast ice menace to 
North Atlantic shipping Many hundreds 
of those spotted will disintegrate on the 
2,000-mile trip before reaching the shipping 
lane Others will not Danger from diem 
to ocean vessels on the usual routes from 
the United States to Europe is kept at a 
mmimum by the iceberg patrol kept by 


The drug is not sufficiently powerful to 
have much effect on most cases of tuber- 
culous meningitis and miliary (not militarv) 
tuberculosis German ph\sicians now give 
streptomycin to these patients 

Tibione is neither as dependable nor as 
rapid in its action in tuberculosis of the 
lungs as streptomycin 

If, as seems likely, TB germs do not 
develop resistance to Tibione and the drug 
does not produce serious toxic effects, it 
could be depended on to continue fighting 
the germs for many months of treatment 
This would give it “very great usefulness” 
in many chronic types of tuberculosis for 
which stieptomycm usually cannot be pre- 
scribed 

Tibione was developed by Dis Robert 
Behnisch and Fritz Mietzsch and Prof 
Hans Schmidt of the Bayer Company Its 
effectiveness against the TB germ in die 
test tube and in animals was discovered 
by Prof Gerhard Domagk, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize m 1939 for his 
discovery of the anti-germ activity of the 
sulfa drugs 

Drs Hmshaw and McDermott made 
their survey as consultants for Schenley 
Laboratories Schenley will make the drug 
a\ ailable to certain government agencies, 
tuberculosis research organizations and 
other qualified clinical investigators for 
trials and study in this country If the Ger- 
man results are confirmed Schenley will 
produce it for use by physicians in the 
United States 
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the Coast Guard during the iceberg season 
Greenland glaciers are responsible for the 
North Atlantic iceberg menace Twenty of 
them on the west coast along Baffin Bay 
are responsible for most of the icebergs 
that drift toward the Grand Banks off New- 
foundland in the shippmg lane Coast 
Guard units in surface ships and airplanes 
keep careful watch for these great masses 
of ice during some five months of the year 
Their exact geographical location is deter- 
mined by sextant or loran and widely broad- 
cast by radio for the benefit of vessels 
The use of loran for this purpose is a 
postwar application Loran itself is a war- 
time development It enables a vessel to 
get Its location by interceptmg radio beams 


from two widely separated special broad- 
casting stations Loran can be used when 
the sextant is useless because of fog or dark- 
ness It is a particularly desirable device for 
use in the North Atlantic, an area blanketed 
Dy fog from April to July each year 

Two converted Air Force B-17s were used 
m the aerial iceberg count Cameras were 
installed in plexiglass bubbles on each side, 
and thousands of pictures were taken The 
only sure sign of an iceberg is to see it, the 
Coast Guard declares, but the camera “sees” 
It better than the human eye 
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MEDICINE 

New Chemical Effectively 
Treats Many Allergies 

^ GOOD results with a new, longer act- 
ing chemical for hay fever and other al- 
lergies were reported by Drs Louis Cullick 
and Henry D Ogden of Louisiana State 
University Medical School and Charity 
Hospital, New Orleans, at the meeting in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, of the Southern Medical 
Association 

The chemical is Perazil chlorcychzme It 
IS an anti-histamine chemical but differs 
from others developed in the fight against 
hay fever, asthma and so on in its longer 
action This means that patients need take 
only one or two tablets daily. 

The 30 patients, 27 with hay fever. 



LAST ICEBERG — A member of the 
veteran tee patrol aboard the Coast 
Guard cutter. Evergreen, keeps his 
eye on the last iceberg of the season^ 
Disposing of this one did not spell 
finis though, for when the ice patrol 
ends, it is only the beginning of the 
iceberg census which counts the bergs 
constituting a potential menace to 
North Atlantic shippings 


GEOLOGY 

Iceberg Count Made 
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to VI horn the New Orleans physicians gave 
these tablets got only one \veek*s supply 
at a time The second week they were given 
a supply o£ tablets that looked just like the 
Perazil but did not contain any of it or 
any antihistaminic chemical The following 
week they again got Perazil tablets^ and so 
on for 14 weeks The patients did not 
know they were getting different tablets 
e\ery other week They were also given 
a chart on which to record the time of 
onset of each attack of hay fever, hives 
or rhinitis, the duration, and whether it 
was mild, moderate or severe 
Although there w^as no significant differ- 
ence m the mild and moderate symptom 

ENGINEERING 


FOOTBALL coaches and fans, attention 
have )ou heard of the ammonia gas-filled 
earpiece inside a helmet by which a quarter- 
back on the field could receive instructions 
from the benefit 

Such a device has actually been patented 
by Dr \V D Hershberger of the engineer- 
ing department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 
The UCLA engineer, ivho helped 
to devise the fabulously accurate atomic 
clock, says that the principle on which the 
clock works can be utilized in a practical 
bench-to-huddle “intercom” system 
This principle is the absorption of niicro- 
w'aves by the ammonia molecule Put a 
narrow-beam \ oice-modulated microwave 
generator on the bench and the ammonia 
gas-filled earpiece in the quarterback^s head- 
gear and the coach could communicate with 
the huddle at will. 

“It might save penalties against the team 
chemistry 


^ BETTER soles for shoes resplt from im- 
pregnating leather with natural rubber in 
a process developed by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards just revealed 
Tests already made show that the rubber- 
treated leather soles have improved wearing 
qualities over untreated leather and are 
better able to resist abrasion and water 
Sub-standard leather, such as “belly-cuts” 
from steer* hides, make satisfactory soles 
after the rubber treatment and can now 
be used for the purpose. 

The new treatment process w^as develop- 
ed by Rene Oehler, Timothy J Kilduff and 
Sverre Dahl of the Bureau staff The im- 
pregnation IS accomplished by simple im- 
mersion of the naturally porous leather in 
a solution of natural rubber Solutions 
have been made with guttapercha gum, 
Hevea, and Castilloa rubber Hevea smoked 


groups while on Perazil and the dummy 
tablets, the attacks lasted longer w^hen pa- 
tients were taking the dummy tablets 
There was, however, a marked difference 
in severe symptoms, 26 hours per week, 
roughly, when taking Perazil, compared to 
about 171 hours on the dummy tablet 
Also, the number of hours of all kinds of 
symptoms, mild, moderate and severe, 
averaged 209 per week for each patient 
taking Perazil and 521 for the patients 
while taking the dummy tablets 
The scarcity of side reactions “is worth 
noting,” the doctors pointed out Of 30 
patients, only four reported drowsiness and 
and one headache 
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when substitutes are illegally sent in with 
instructions from the coach,” he suggests 
The scholarly research engineer, who 
spends most of his time on more serious 
applications of this principle, has conceived 
of other gridiron applications of the same 
idea 

Fill the pigskin itself with ammonia gas, 
says Dr Hershberger, and the quarterback 
wouldn’t even need an earpiece m his hel- 
met When the ball was cocked behind his 
ear he could get such instructions from the 
bench as “the end going wide to the left 
IS now^ open for a pass” or “beware of the 
opposing tackle coming m on your right ” 
One othei \ariation is this when the 
ammonia-filled ball was in the air, the coach 
could speak directly in code to the end 
going down field Thus he would have more 
time to fake the defensive halfback instead 
of twisting his head around to look for the 
ball 
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sheet rubber proved to be the best of the 
group for the purpose 
After impregnation the deposited rubber 
may be vulcanized at 80 degrees Centigrade 
wuth the aid of an accelerator of the dithio- 
carbamate type without harming the leather. 

In the development work it was found 
that if the gram layer of the leather is 
split away and the body of the leather is 
allowed to remain in solution overnight, 
the penetration and distribution of the rub- 
ber are greatly improved 
Tests show that water transmission and 
absorption of the rubber-treated leather are 
only 50% as much as untreated speci- 
mens, and that abrasion resistance of vege- 
table-tanned crust leather is improved from 
50% to 100%, depending on the type of 
rubber treatment used 
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Words in Science — 
CATHODE RAY TUBE 

^ THE cathode ray tube is a bulb of glass 
that contains a high vacuum Electrons are 
shot out by a heated filament at the base 
of the tube toward an anode A narrow 
beam of electrons passes through a small 
hole m the anode and continues on to the 
end of the tube which is a screen coated 
on the inside with a substance which 
fluoresces (glows) when the electrons strike 

It 

The cathode ray tube is the heart of your 
television receiver In use, the bright spot 
caused by the stream of electrons sweeps 
rapidly over the screen w^hile its brightness 
is controlled to match variations in bright- 
ness of the object televised 

Persistence of screen fluorescence plus per- 
sistence of vision make you have the illusion 
ot an image on the television scieen 
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MEDICINE 

More People May Soon Be 
Vaccinated Against TB 

^ MORE people may soon be getting vac 
cinated against tuberculosis as a result of 
action by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation 

That organization’s medical section, 
called the American Trudeau Society, 
lecommends that commercial Arms be li- 
censed to produce BCG, the anti-TB vac- 
cine, as soon as suitable standards for its 
production can be set up 

BCG, shoit for Bacillus Calmette-Guerin, 
is made from cow tuberculosis germs that 
have lost their virulence, or ability to pro- 
duce disease The vaccine is the most prac- 
tical known material for giving immunity 
to tuberculosis and has been widely used 
in Europe 

In the United States the vaccine has been 
restricted to use m controlled, scientific 
studies because of many unanswered ques- 
tions about Its value It is given only to 
persons who do not react to a tuberculosis 
skin sensitivity test 
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On This Week’s Cover 

^ THE gentle pitter-patter of raindrops 
is an illusion of the eye and ear, for each 
raindrop smashes into the soil like a bomb, 
scattering bits of shattered earth This ex- 
plosive action IS demonstrated in the pic- 
ture, shown on die cover, made with a stro 
boscopic camera by W D Ellison, soil con 
servationi^t with Navy’s Bureau of Docks 
and Yards, in cooperation with a Naval Re- 
search Laboratory photographer The effect 
of exploding raindrops on the soil known 
as splash erosion is a prime force in soil 
displacement 
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Football Players' Device 


Better Shoe Soles Made 
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MEDICINE 

Atherosclerosis Theory 

Fat particles circulating in the blood may lead to 
hardening of the arteries. Lipase and a detergent, Tv/een 
80, reduced the particle count in older persons. 


> FRESH evidence for the theory that 
fat particles circulating in the blood lead 
to a kind of hardening of the arteries, 
called atherosclerosis, appears in studies by 
Drs G H Becker, Jacob Meyer and H 
Nechels of Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 

Two chemicals, a fat-splitting ferment 
called lipase and the detergent, Tween 
80, seem potential diugs for preventing 
the condition or arresting its progress, 
although the scientists say “it is premamre 
to speculate” on this 

A test meal of white toast spread with 
oleomargarine and a cup of tea was used 
in the studies, reported in the scientific 
journal, Science (Nov 18) After this meal, 
the number of fat pai tides in the blood of 
younger people rose to a peak within two 
to three hours and returned to the fasting 
le\ el by the end of the fifth hour But in the 
older people the number of fat particles did 
not reach their peak until eight or 12 hours 
and did not return to fasting level until 
24 hours had elapsed Also the total number 


^ TWO-THIRDS of the energy from the 
coal, oil and gas consumed in the United 
States IS wasted in stack gases or exhaust 
gases or radiated to the air, four scientists 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company told the 
American Petroleum Instimte in Chicago 

The remedy lies m better usage and they 
explained how this can be accomplished, 
particularly in the automotive and entire 
transpoitation field The presentation was 
a joint paper by W M Holaday, R E Al- 
bright, T. L Apjohn and L R SteSens, 
all of the Socony-Vacuum Laboratories, 
New York 

According to these authorities, energy is 
derived in this country principally from coal, 
petroleum and natural gas, with water 
power and wood supplying about 10% 
Petroleum and natural gas together account 
for about 50%, coal supplying the largest 
portion for industrial power and heaL 

Transportation requirements, amounting 
to 36% of the country’s net energy needs, 
appear to be subject to the greatest reduc- 
tion through improvements in utilization 
effiaency Automotive equipment offers 
the most fertile field in this area, they 
stated Present weighted overall efiEciency 
under normal operating conditions is only 
SIX percent 


of these fat particles was consistently and 
considerably higher in the older persons 
than the younger ones 
Feeding either lipase or Tween 80 with 
the fat meal reduced the number of fat 
particles in the older people’s blood to 
practically that of the younger age group 
But the count of fat particles m the young 
group following the fat meal was not much 
affected by giving lipase 
The effect of lipase or the detergent on 
the number of fat particles in the blood 
of the older people seems to support the 
idea that mechanisms of fat digestion or 
absorption, probably both, change with 
aging, the scientists point out 

“Since all people eat some fat at least 
once a day,” they state, “increased num- 
bers of fat particles circulate in the blood 
of older persons practically permanentlv 
If It is true that particulate fat, circulating 
in the blood, leads to atherosclerosis, the 
condition leading to that degenerative 
disease has been found ” 
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One manner of increasing automotive 
ediciency is by raising compression ratio in 
engines An alternate to increasing compres- 
sion ratio is the application of supercharg- 
ing One means for improving economy 
IS the use of a smaller engine which would 
operate without supercharging most of the 
time but would use this power-boosting 
device when high power is required 
A more recent proposal is based on the 
use of a small continuously supercharged 
engine and recovery of the exhaust-gas en- 
ergy in a gas turbine geared to the engine 
In effect, this would give the higher eflS- 
ciencies obtamable at high compression 
ratios, but without the higher petane-num- 
ber associated with increase m compression 
ratio 
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ENGINEERING 

Glass Fiber Is Key 
To Fire-Protection Suit 

^ GLASS fiber is the key to a protective 
suit that will enable a man to work in 
safety in a ragmg fire It was developed at 
the Wnght-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 


ton, Ohio, and is designed particularly to 
keep aircrash firemen safe when workmg 
in a fire of gasoline and oil 

The suit is made up of 18 layers of 
glass fiber, glass fiber batt, glass fiber net, 
neoprene-coated glass fiber, honeycombed 
cotton cloth, silver foil, aluminum foil and 
nylon. Air Force officials state These mate- 
rials are arranged so that they provide the 
best possible protection yet devised against 
both the conductive and radioactive heat ex- 
perienced in aircraft fires 

In all, the suit is about one-half inch 
thick, and gives the lowest possible bulk 
and weight consistent with its insulating 
function The material is able to withstand 
abrupt and extensive changes in tempera- 
tures without loss of physical characteris- 
tics It is not injured by water, oil, common 
solvents, fuels, lubricants or fire-fighting 
agents 

The suit, complete with asbestos-soled 
shoes, head covering and mitten-type gaunt- 
lets, weighs 29 pounds Under tests, a man 
wearing this protective suit remained a 
minute and a half in a wall of flame at 2400 
degrees Fahrenheit without experiencing 
bodily discomforts 

Science News Leiler, November 26, 1949 



FIREPROOF SUIT—Thh gleaming 
white suit made of 18 layers of varu 
ous glass fiber materials and alumi- 
num fod arranged to provide the best 
possible protection against both con- 
ductive and radioactive heat is the 
first ever designed by the Air Force 
to permit actual entry into flames. It 
will be worn by four members of 20- 
man aircraft crash fire-fighting teams 
recently organised by the S, A, ¥• 


ENGINEERING 

Energy Wastes from Fuels 
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ASTRONOMY 

Two New Minor Planets 
In Trojan Group Reported 

^ TWO new minor planets, whirling 
around the sun, 60 degrees ahead of Jupi- 
ter but following the same orbit, ha\e been 
reported to Harvard Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass , by Dr K Remmuth of 
Heidelberg, Germany 

Confirmation of their existence by Amer- 
ican obser\ers is expected as soon as con- 
ditions for photographing this region in 
Jupiter’s path allows astronomers to take 
pictures of these very faint objects Mag- 
nitude of the yet un-named asteroids is 
about 15, thus requiring a fairly large- 
sized telescope for observation 

Dr. Remmuth w as the discoverer of 
another asteroid, named Hermes, that holds 
the present record for the closest approach 
to the earth On Oct 30, 1937, this little 
celestial body, with a diameter estimated 
at only one mile, came within 485,000 miles 
of the earth This is closer than any other 
object in the sky, execept the moon, has 
e\er approached the earth 

The two new asteroids are part of the 
Trojan group, named after the heroes of 
Homer, and occupy a fixed position with 
respect to botli Jupiter and the sun There 
are now 12 known asteroids of this group, 
the first havmg been reported in 1904, 
after its existence was predicted by the 
French mathematician LaGrange 
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METEOROLOGY 

European Meteorologists 
May Use Hemisphere Data 

^ IF Europe becomes international in its 
weather forecasting, people on the other 
side of the Atlantic will have more chance 
of knowing in advance wfiat the weather 
IS going to be 

This w^as learned by an American meteor- 
ologist, Jerome Namias, long-range fore- 
casting expert of the U S Weather Bureau, 
during an eight-month study of European 
w'cather practices. 

America’s weather maps are based on 
data collected from the whole Northern 
Hemisphere. Europe’s maps are drawn 
chiefly from local European data By em- 
ploying the hemisphere concept, Europe will 
obtain a larger and therefore more accurate 
picture of future weather 

European meteorologists, Mr Namias 
found, were highly receptive to the hemi- 
spheric concept The biggest obstacle to 
putting It into immediate operation, they 
told him, is the cost Data from weather 
stations which girdle the Northern Hemi- 
sphere are already available. But properly 
equipped collectmg and transmitting sta- 
tions are costly There is also a shortage of 
trained personnel needed to appr^tse and 
interpret % djita. 


Some steps have already been taken to 
overcome this difficulty, notably by the 
International Meteorological Organization 
which has placed this problem high on its 
agenda 

Since 1935 when the hemispheric idea was 
first jointly explored by the Weather Bureau, 
the Department of Agriculture, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the original 
North American system of weather sta- 
tions has been widely enlarged It receded 
an additional impetus during the war, until 
now^ It includes a far-flung network of 
weather ships, upper-air sounding stations, 
and other observation points scattered 
throughout the North American and 
Eurasian continents. 

All these observations of local weather 
conditions and of air circulation are sent 
by radio so they can be received by all 
countries, including Russia and the nations 
of Europe They are used m making the 
weather predictions that help keep the 
air lines running Prediction chaits of gen- 
eral weather conditions four and five days 
ahead are made and longer-range forecasts 
are also possible 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 
PSYCHIATRY 

Share and Discuss 
Worries and Anxieties 

^ BEST thing to do for the worries and 
anxieties of daily life is to share and discuss 
the worrisome problem or situation, two 
University of California psychiatrists con- 
clude from a special study of worry 
The following ways of handling worry 
are not growm-up and not effective, the 
psychiatrists, Drs Jurgen Ruesch and A 
Rodney Prestwood, state: 

Ovenndulgence in eating, drinking or 
smoking, trying to suppress or conceal the 
w'orry, trying to establish a feeling of “be- 
longing” by social contacts, from conversa- 
tions about the weather to club activities, 
trying to control the actions of friends or 
relatives or dictating to them 
They report their study in the current 
issue of the Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry (Nov ), an American Medical 
A^ssociation publication 
A new cause for worry for some people 
appears m a report to the same journal bv 
Dr Herbert Barry, Jr, of Harvard Medi- 
cal School 

Loss of mothers, tlirough death or sepa- 
ration, at a younger age than eight vears 
may contribute to a later development of 
mental illness. Dr Barry found 
Psychiatrists searching for causes of 
mental illness, he points out, now tend to 
think there are multiple factors at work 
instead of just one, and that the periods 
m life at which psychological hurts occur 
are also important 
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NUTRITION 

High Fat Diets Do Not 
Always Cause Obesity 


> TO KEEP from getting fat, you don’t 
have to stop eating fats entirely People 
can learn from the rats studied by Dr 
Harry J Deuel, Jr, graduate school dean 
of the University of Southern California 
While the regulation of diet m a par- 
ticular case can best be done under medical 
control, investigations by Dr Deuel show 
that high fat diets do not necessarily cause 
obesity 

High fat diets in animals remain in the 
stomach over a prolonged period, main- 
tammg satiety for a longer time and thus 
preventing excessive caloric consumption 
Fats, considered as desirable constituents 
of the diet, may vary from nothing to a 
fairly generous amount without appreciably 
altering the nutritional value of the diet 
Fats serve as a source of the essential fattv 
acids and under certain conditions, of fat- 
soluble vitamins They also contribute 
markedly to the tastefulness of the diet 
In his study of rats, reported to the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, Dr Deuel found 
that diets containing 20% to 40% tat b\ 
weight have the highest nutritional value, 
as judged by growth studies Capacity for 
work and survival are more satisfactory 
for rats on diets containing generous 
amounts of fat than for animals on fat- 
free regimes 
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ZOOLOGY 

Female Sharks Are More 
Numerous than Males 

^ AMONG the shaiks, the females aie moi'e 
numerous than the males 
Investigating the sex life of the basking 
shark, Dr L H Matthews of the Um 
versitv of Bristol reported to the Roval 
Society in London, England, that he has 
found that the sex ratio in the commercial 
catch IS 30 or 40 females to one male Just 
what are the relativ e numbers at birth 
IS not known 

The shark, although a fish, brings forth 
Its young alive, like mammals and unlike 
most fish. The mother shark is very pro- 
lific so far as eggs are concerned, since she 
produces at least 6,000,000 at one time, 
most of which do not develop 
While the mating of the particular kind 
of shark studied by Dr Matthews takes 
place in surface water inshore in the early 
summer, the expectant mothers seek pri- 
vacy by migrating elsewhere and do not 
reappear until after their young are born. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Screw-Worm Infection in 
Livestock Is Rising 


^ A SERIOUS rise in screw-worm infec- 
tion among livestock m the Southeast is the 
object of close government scrutiny, it was 
revealed in Washington, D C 
Although figures are still not available 
on the amount of damage done, Dr. L S 
Henderson of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine said that this is “the 
worst year in the history of the insect in the 
Southeastern area” For the first time in- 
fection has been reported in New Jersey, 
well north of its usual range. 

Last year’s mild winter is to blame for 
the current outbreak, Dr Henderson said 
The infection, which occasionally occurs in 
man also, develops when the adult screw- 
worm fly lays its eggs in wounds in the 
animal’s skin If untreated, more eggs are 
laid, the sore grows and the animal dies 
The mild weather permitted the adults to 
over-winter far north of their usual winter 
refuge, so that when warm weather re- 
turned they got off to an early start 
No prediction for next year is yet pos- 
sible It will depend on the severity of the 
coming winter If it is mild, a repetition 
of this year’s outbreak is highly likely 
Livestock acquire wounds in a variety 
of ways, among them tick bites, goring, 
bramble scratches, and in the branding and 
dehorning operations Owners can effec- 
tively prevent loss by treating all such 
skin breaks promptly 
A chemical preparation called “Smear 
62”, developed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, gives good results. Dr Hender- 
son said The important thing, he stressed, 
is that It be applied in time It has a double 
action, repellmg the egg-laying adults and 
killmg the larvae 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Cigarettes Smoked 
Hit All-Time High 

^ A RECORD high in the number of 
cigarettes smoked by the American public 
was hit this year, figures released by the 
Department of Agriculture show 
More persons are expected to be smoking 
next year because of population increases, 
their report also shows. 

If every adult m the United States con- 
sumes his share this year, each man and 
woman will have smoked 3,400 cigarettes 
by Nevy Year’s Day, or about 170 packs. 
This figure mcludes non-smokers Based on 
smokers alone, the average consumption 


\\ ould of course be much higher 

Cigarette smoking, says the Department 
of Agriculture, for the last four years has 
been double what it was for the five years 
just before the war Consumption this year 
totals 358 billion cigarettes For the period 
1935 to 1939 the average was 157 billion 
The figures are rising m spite of “the 
higher tax rates or new cigarette taxes 
levied in seven states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and Haw^aii in recent months ” 
There will probably be even more smokers 
in 1950 because of the population increase 
Cigarette exports for the year are esti- 
mated at 21 billion cigarettes, which despite 
a drop from last year is roughly four 
times w'hat it was before the war 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Radio Give-Away Answers 
Desperate Need of Many 

^ THE radio give-aw^ay program is the 
one hope for fulfilling some desperate need 
for many people It is the "good fairy” of 
this mechanistic age, making the ordinary 
housewife into a Cinderella 

This is the conclusion of Dr Franklin 
Fearing, professor of social psychology at 
the University of California Dr Fearing 
made a study of 16,000 wishes expressed 
by contestants on one of the oldest give- 
away programs for which the gifts are 
chosen on the basis of wishes written out 
in advance by the contestants 
More than a third of the contestants 
wanted to escape from the humdrum of 
daily life by way of a special experience 
such as a trip to Bermuda or a date with 
a movie star Another 30% wanted some 
practical thing such as a washing machine 
or vacuum cleaner Only 13% wanted 
luxury Items like a television set or mink 
coat, and a mere 4% asked for bizarre or 
unrealizable wishes 

On the basis of the sample interviews, 
the typical contestant in this program is 
29 years old, has gone to high school or 
college, IS married, has one or more chil- 
dren, and is a housewife. 

The majority of winners reacted favor- 
ably to the experience They felt that in 
addition to the gifts received, the experi- 
ence raised them in the opinion of their 
families, neighbors and friends 
A significant minority, however, felt that 
the ordeal they underwent before the wish 
was finally fulfilled made its realization an 
anti-climax Some said it “really wasn’t 
worth it.” 

Interviews of "also-rans” indicated that 
frustration of those who almost made the 
grade, but faltered m the final selection 
was often a bad emotional experience, and 
in many cases actually created a serious 
psychological condition 
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ENGINEERING 

“Rail Cancer” is Licked 
By Controlled Cooling 

^ NO “rail cancer” has been found in anv 
railroad rail made since 1938 with use of 
a controlled cooling system, it was reported 
by Prof R E Cramer of the Uni\ersity of 
Illinois to a joint committee ol the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Associadon and 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 

Rail cancer is a fatigue failure that comes 
with usage Studies made in the early 30s 
by scientists of the University of Illinois 
found that the cancer began from minute 
flaws called shatter cracks within the head 
of the rail, and that controlled cooling 
could prevent them. 

This cooling cure was put into operation 
by the rail makers in 1935 Of the 10,000,- 
000 rails made since then only seven have 
failed by cancer, and all seven were rails 
made before 1938 and all by one mill that 
used defective cooling equipment Of the 
rails made before 1935, as many as 40,000 
a year are now failing 
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MEDICINE 

Gas Meter Converted to 
Lung Function Testing 

^ A GAS meter, such as homeowners have 
in basement or kitchen, can be converted 
to an instrument for testing lung function- 
ing, Dr Charles W Lester, of Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York, reports in New York 
Medicine, (Nov 20), journal of the 
Medical Society of the County of New York 

About the only test of lung function made 
in hospitals that do not have elaborate 
special equipment. Dr Lester points out, 
IS the test of the patient’s “vital capacity” 
This means the measure of the gieatest 
possible amount of air that can be exhaled 
after the deepest possible inhaling of air 

This is of about as much value in esti- 
mating lung function, Dr Lester says, as 
measurmg the size of a leg is in estimating 
Its functional capacity 

Besides the measurement of the mechan- 
ical movement of air m and out of the lungs, 
the physician needs to know how much 
oxygen and carbon dioxide pass across the 
thin membrane separating the blood vessels 
from the tiny air spaces in the lungs, called 
alveoli. 

It is for this latter measurement that the 
gas meter with flutter valves can be used, 
Dr, Lester reported. He credited Dr Ralph 
Fnedlander and Dr William M. Chardack 
of the Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Castle Point, N Y., for demonstrating 
the availability of this new lung function 
testing device 
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ASTRONOMY 

Orion Prominent in East 


The planets of Venus, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn can 
be seen either early or late. Sirius, one of the closest stars, 
appears to be the most brilliant. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 

^ THOUGH four planets may be seen on 
the evenings of December, one has to look 
for them either earlv or late Thus, they 
do not achieve a place on our maps, for 
these depict the heavens as they appear 
about 10 00 p m at the beginning of the 
month, and an hour earlier in the middle 

If you look low m the southwestern sky 
soon after the sun has set you will see two 
planets in the gathering dusk The brighter 
will be Venus, which reaches greatest bril- 
liancy the dav after Christmas, when it is 
about 58 times as bright as a typical star 
of the first magnitude The other planet xS 
Jupiter Though this is really very bright, 
It is only about a twelfth the brilliance of 
Venus, which is now at one of its extremes 

At the beginning of the month, Venus 
will be to the west of Jupiter, but passes 
It on the evening of Dec 6 The time of 
closest approach (10 00 p m EST) will be 
after the planets have set in the eastern part 
of the country, but in the west they will 
still be visible Even along the Atlantic 
coast, however, they will form a strikingly 
close pair that evenmg before they disappear 
behind the western horizon And on Dec 
22, the crescent moon passes them, adding 
to the spectacle 

Mars and Saturn in East 

Our other two December planets rise in 
the east about midnight, and these also 
arc very close together They are Mars and 
Saturn Of very similar brightness at present, 
Mars IS of magnitude one, while Saturn 
is about fi\e-sixths as bright The red color 
of Mars, fortunately, makes it easy to 
identify Mars has been to the west of 
Saturn, but on Nov 30 passed its fainter 
brother, and during December is toward 
the east and soufli, gradually drawing 
farther away* 

Among the stars of the month, the bril- 
liant constellation of Orion, the warrior, is 
most prominent, as he always is in our 
wmter skies To locate him, look to the 
southeast, for the three stars in a row diat 
mark his belt The two bright stars just 
above, of which Betelgcuse is one, mark 
his shoulders, while Rigel, below, is in one 
of his feet. As depicted m the old star maps, 
which showed the actual figures around 
the stars, he is depicted as holding an up- 
raised club, defending himself from the 
charge of Taurus, the bull. This animal 
forms aapther constellation, above and to 


the right, with first magnitude xMdebaran 
as one of his eyes 

Stars of Month 

On the other side of Orion, shown low in 
the east, are the two dogs, Cams Major 
and Cams Minor, which contain the stars 
Sinus and Procyon Of all the stars we see 
m the night-time sky. Sinus is brightest, 
almost as bright as Jupiter Actually it is 
not so bright as stars go, but looks so bril- 
liant because it is one of the closest of the 
stars 

Alongside Orion, to the north, we can 
see Gemmi, the tw ms, with the stars 
Castor and Pollux, the latter the more bril- 
liant And above them we find Auriga, the 
charioteer, with Capella, still another star 
of the first magnitude 

Calendar Erroneous 

With the arrival of December, and the 
imminent approach of another year, the 
calendar comes to mind, and this time it 
seems to have particular significance, for 
the transition from the first to the second 
half of the 20th century is not far off Al- 
ready the letters in one national weekly 
have discussed candidates for the title of 
the “man of the first half century” Many 
of these correspondents doubtless dunk that 
the half century wtII end this month, and 
that Jan 1, 1950, will begin the second 
half No doubt there will be much discus- 
sion of the problem, as there was in Janu- 
ary, 1900, when many, many persons 
thought that the 20th century v\as starting 

Actually, howe\er, 1900 was the last 
year of the 19th century The 20th cen- 
tury began on Jan 1, 1901, and the second 


half of that century will begin Jan 1, 1951 
This IS readily apparent when we consider 
the beginning of the Christian era, wbch 
we use in our reckoning, and the fact that 
it takes 100 years to make a century, just 
as It takes 100 cents to make a dollar 

If you are savmg money, a cent at a time, 
your first penny starts your first dollar 
When you have 99 pennies, however, you 
do not have a dollar, but that is completed 
with the hundredth Penny number 101 
starts your second dollar, which is com- 
pleted when you have a total of 200 With 
1,899 pennies you are one cent short of 
$19 00, for 1,900 are needed to make that 
amount, and the 1,901st penny starts your 
tw^entieth dollar 

Exactly the same reasoning may be ap 
plied to the years The year 1 A D was 
the first of the first century, which was 
completed at the end of the year 100 A D 
The second century began wnth 101, the 
third with 201, and so on, until 1901, which 
began the 20th century Since 1950 com- 
pletes 50 years, which is a half century, 
the second half of the present century be- 
gins on Jan 1, 1951, and will end on Dec 
31, 2000 

Although we use the term “anno domini,” 
or “the year of our Lord,” and say that 
this IS the year 1949 by that reckoning, it 
is a fact that Christ was born at least 1,953 
years ago We know that He was born 
during the reign of King Herod, who, 
according to the Jewish historian Josephus, 
died shortly after an eclipse of the moon 
The only eclipse which could fit was one 
that occurred March 13, 4 B C , so evidently 
the Nativity was earlier than that 

It was not until the early part of the 
Sixth century that a monk named Dionysius 
Exiguus introduced the practice of counting 
years from the birth of Christ Prior to 
that, in countries connected with the Roman 
Empire, years had been counted A U C,— 
“from the founding of the city,” i e, of 
Rome Dionysius followed a tradition that 
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Christ had been born m the 28th year of 
the reign of the Emperor Augustus, and as- 
sumed that this reign started in the Roman 
year 727 Adding 28 years brought him to 
the year 754 A U C, so Dionysius took 
this as 1 B C in the new reckoning, and 
made the following year, 755 A U C , the 
\ ear 1 A D 

The monk was mistaken It was m 727 
that Augustus began his reign under that 
name, but he became emperor four years 
earlier This was after the battle of Ac- 
tium, which he, as the General Octavius, 
won against the armies of Antony and 
Cleopatra After ruling for four years 
under his own name, he took the name 
of Augustus in 727 A U C Though Diony- 
sius’ mistake has long been known, it would 
cause much confusion to correct it now, 
so we still continue with his system 

Time Table for December 


Dec 

EST 


I 

I 00 a m 

Moon farthest, distance 251,- 
900 miles 

3 

1 0 48 p m 

Algol, variable star in Per- 
seus, at minimum brightness 

5 

10 13 a m 

Full moon 

6 

7 37P m 

Algol at minimum 


10 00 p m 

Venus passes Jupiter 

12 

earlj a m 

Meteors radiating from con- 
stellation of Gemini visible 


5 56p m 

Moon passes Saturn 


8 48 p m 

Moon in last quarter 

13 

3 43 a m 

Moon passes Mars 

I? 

2 00 a m 

Moon nearest, distance 226,- 
500 miles 

19 

1 55P m 

New moon 

21 

II 24 p m 

Sun farthest south, winter 
commences in northern hem- 
isphere 

22 

3 21 a m 

Moon passes Jupiter 


6 05 p m 

Moon passes Venus 

^4 

12 32 a m 

Algol at minimum 


9 00 p m 

Planet Uranus nearest, dis- 
tance 1,669,000,000 miles 

26 

10 00 a m 

Venus at greatest brilliancy 

27 

131am 

Moon in first quarter 

28 

7 00 p m 

Moon nearest, distance 251,- 
400 miles 

29 

6 10 p m 

Algol at minimum 

Subtract one 

hour for GST, two hours for 

MST, and three for PST 
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ENGINEERING 

Air Compressor May Be 
New-Type Auto Engine 

^ AN AIR compressor from a German 
submarine may develop into a new type 
of automobile or uuck engine, Stanford 
engineers assert From pushing torpedoes 
to powering cars is an easy step Its advan- 
tage over other engines is lightness, lack 
of vibration and low cost 

It IS described by them as a “free piston” 
diesel compression It will run on low grade 
oil It can take 70 cubic feet of free air a 
minute and compress it to 3,000 pounds 
per square inch of compressed air As an 
engine, it would produce hot gases, roughly 
at a pressure of 100 pounds per square inch, 
and these gases would drive a turbmc 
which in turn would drive a shaft 

Tests on this former German U-boat com- 
pressor are being made by W, H Chamber- 
lain, graduate student in engineering The 
work is sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research. It is aimed at analyzing the ther- 
modynamic and dynamic design aspects of 
both the air compressor and prime mover 
types of free piston systems 

The free piston engine is not new It was 
invented by a Frenchman named Rault de 
Pescara some 20 years ago He and other 
scientists in France are still carrying on 
extensive development work It is the re- 
cent interest in this type of engine both in 
France and Germany that has inspired the 
American study. 

The design of the engme is characterized 
by extreme mechanical simplicity, accord- 
ing to Prof. A L. London of Stanford 
Theoretically the free piston diesel-turbine 
prime mover has a higher thermal effi- 
ciency than the modern diesel 
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The Soviet port of Mwmans^ on the 
European Arctic coast is ice-free the year 
round because of the American Gulf Stream, 
part of which passes north of Norway into 
the Arctic Ocean 


ALNICO TRICKSIEHS 

Soper-powerful permanent bar magnets With 
which a large variety of astonishing gravity 
defying tricks can be performed Two bars 
including trick sheet 50c plus 10c postage. 


POLAROID 


Experiment With polarized light Get two 
pieces of 2" x 2" genuine Polaroid film that 
can be used m photography, 
petrology, physics, chemistry, as- ® | |||| 

tronomy, etc. Postpaid ipi»WV 

Mounted in optical gloss 3" diameter (72 mm) 
$1 25 each, 2 for $2 00 Postpaid 


COMPASS 


Famous make pocket compass. Two inch di- 
ameter Easy to read Durable 
metal, unbreakable crystal Fine 
bearing, sensitive Postpaid I VW 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 

See for yourself with this fascinating pencil 
size microscope Clip it on to your pocket, 
you II be proud to own one. Ideal for peo- 
pie in all walks of life Holds unlimited fas- 
cination for both young and old Replaces 
costly instruments Magnifies 20X Instant 
focus Excellent wide field Aluminum body, 
beautiful satin finished Hundreds 
of uses Makes handy inspection CA 
instrument See for yourself Order 

Postpaid 


GYRO-TOP 


Demonstrates the principle of the 
pass A source of entertainment 
and scientific facts for all ages 
Complete with all accessories Post- 
paid 


gyro com- 

$ 1.25 


TELESCOPES 

Popular American Makes 
5X TelBscope_-$2 00 8X TeIescope-.„$7 50 
Wollensak Van-power Telescope 
15-40 X $24 50 


RADIOMETER 


j-5mencan maae eaiancea Tour arm vane 
turns upon exposure to light ^ 

Demonstrates radiation principles f K CA 
Guaranteed to operate Postpaid 


METEOROLOGY KIT 


An excel lenr kit tor tne person interested in 
meteorology H contains a barometer, hygro- 
meter, and an outdoor-indoor thennonieter 
All are precision instruments of sturdy con- 
struction Ideal for the beginner ^ 
or home meteorologist Kit (3 in- ^|l CA 
struments) Postpaid 


HARRY ROSS 

Telescopes - Microscopes 
Scientific crncf laboratory Apporafiis 

70 W. Broadway, Secflon S, New York 7, N. Y, 
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ORDNANCE 

Improved Subs Ahead 


^ THE submarine w ill become the primary 
instrument of naval attack m wars of the 
future^ It was predicted by Lloyd H Nor- 
man in Ordn-^nce (Nov -Dec), official 
journal of the American Ordnance Associa- 
tion 

The submarine will remain after the big 
Battops, the battleships, the cruisers, and 
most other surface warships ha\e been re- 
tired, this wartime naval officer declares 
It is the cheapest and most effective naval 
weapon for its cost, he added, but present 
day submarines are still in their infancy 

Submarines of today, however, are vastly 
improved over the recent wartime type 
The Navy is now building two new under- 
water vessels far superior to any now in 
use They will cost about $21,000,000 each 
and will include much that is new in sub- 
marine construction, including advances 
made by the Germans during the war They 
will be equipped with improved diesel en- 
gines, but may later be adapted for a new 
type like the Walter engine — or atomic 
power if It becomes feasible 

The so-called Walter engine is a German 


development which uses hydrogen peroxide 
It IS said to be extremely efficient, particular- 
ly for emergency speeds of 25 knots, but 
studies made at the Naval laboratories at 
Annapolis show that it is extremely un- 
economical because it requires peroxide of 
90% purity. 

The efficient German Kreislauf engine is 
also being adapted for American use It is 
a diesel wffiich uses its own exhaust gases 
supplemented by injections of pure oxygen 
from oxvgen tanks This engine permits 
deep underwater operation without use of 
the schnorkel breathing device The schnor- 
kel IS a tube which can be projected some 
50 to 60 feet above a submerged boat into 
the atmosphere Bv this means a submarine 
miv remain under water for many days 

Twenty-four of America's wartime sub- 
marines are under conversion with schnorkel 
installations and other improvements They 
are being streamlined by the removal of 
deck guns and are being given greater 
battery capacity. 
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LIMUAPHONE 


You learn through natural everydoy conver- 
sation . . ^ with effortless ease and real 
pleasure. First you LISTEN and in an omaz- 
Ingly short time you SPEAK, with correct 
accent and the right swing. 

In your own homo you can study alone in 
privacy or have wife and children or friends 
join you m a delightful pastime that is an 
asset in a coreer, business, profession and 
for cultural enjoyment 
It will take you only 30 minufes o day to 
master any of 29 important languages the 
Linguaphone Way. 

SPANISH FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE GERMAN 

ITALIAN RUSSIAN 

or 23 other languages 
Linguaphone courses were mode astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of international 
fame. Endorsed by educofors, used by col- 
leges/ schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students. 


. — -..SEND FOR FREE BOOK— — 
I LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 

■ 31 RCA Bldg, Naw York 20, N. Y. 

I Send me the FREE linguaphone Book. 

■ I want to learn longuage. 

I Name 

I Address Gty 



A niiide to Huma" 

The s 




science of psychol- 
ogy — reliable informa- 
tion on the principles of 
normoi behavior — 
showing the relationship 
between sensory per- 
ceptions, learning and 
factors of personality 
Interprets clearly and 
thoroughly the signifi- 
cant elements of social 
behavior A foundation 
for further study of psy- 
chology and psychiatry 


57 Illustrations, rn 
2 Color Plates Omt)U 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Medical Division 
E Woshinglon Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa, 

1 enclose $3 50 

Please send me "General Psychology" 

Name 

Address 

Cily, Zone, Stale 


Solve Your 


Gift Problems with 

SCIENTIFIC 

OIlinatma0 (Biftn 



Vo 1 


1 TRANSPAB PLASTIC SET New process 
for mounting butterflies and moths in 
plastic Beautiful, durable preparations 
Outfit Includes ball-bearing clamp, 20 
plastic mounts, brushes, chemicals, and 


simple directions $11 75 

2 LIVE COCOONS 12 mixed moth co- 

coons Thrilling to watch moths emerge 
Includes directions for care 3 50 

3 LIVE COCOONS 12 moths including 

Luna 4 00 

4 BIO -SET Accessories for making micro- 
scope slides, with manual, in polished 

box (Does not Include micioscope) 5 00 

5 MICROSCOPE, FEDERAL Achromatic 

lenses, 300-power 59 00 

6 PARSTAINS Set of 10 stains 175 

7 BIO-KIT Combination insect, animal, 

and plant collecting outfit 18 50 

8 MAGNIFIER, lOX Folding doublet 

Quality instrument 4 00 

9 FLUORESCENT MINERALS Set of 7, 

Including Argon lamp Gorgeous iri- 
descent colors 7 75 

10 FLUORESCENT PAINTS Set of 6 col- 
ors, with ultra-violet lamp 6 50 



11 ECONOMIC ROCKS AND MINERALS 

Set of 50, in compartment box, includ- 
ing gold, silver ore, with booklet 6 75 

12 FOSSILS Set of 24, Animal Kingdom, 

in compartment box , 9 75 

13 CONCRETIONS SET Six fossil concre- 
tions, exciting to split open, exposing 
valuable specimens millions of years old 5 00 

14 LIFE HISTORIES Various insect spe- 

cies, beautifully prepared, in exhibition 
cases state number "wanted, each 6 00 

15 BODTSCOPE, Know your body for bet- 

ter health An ingenious device for 
viewing human body structures, which 
Includes 80 colored plates, 20,000 words 
of description Indispensable for home, 
school, hospital, and doctor’s office 10 00 

le COMMERCIAL WOODS Set of 47 la- 

bled panels 15 00 

17, CORALS Set of 10 beautiful specimens, 

World-Wide in origin 10 00 

18 SCIENTIFIC CATALOG & PRICE LIST 

40 pages 25 

Order immediately* Avoid holiday rush and 
insure delivery on time 


Est 1919 



NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 
28 W 30th St New York 1, N Y 

ORDER 

N T SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO 
28 W, 30th St , New York 1, N Y 
Enclosed please find $ , for which 

please send me the following encircled nuniber(s) 
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have the precious quality of intellectual curiosity, the young ones, and the not-so-young 
who avidly seek knowledge of the new m science, those special friends and relatives you 
wish to remember with the discerning gift of a year’s subscription to Science News 
Letter* 

Put their names and addresses on the coupon below, detach and mail to us. 

We will send to each person you list, the weekly issues of Science News Letter for 
all of 1950. We will send the Christmas and New Year’s issues as well, without extra 
charge, making 54 weekly presents from you to each lucky recipient. And, we will send 
to each, a Christmas card announcing your gift, with YOUR NAME on it as donor. 

Send us now or later (if you prefer) ^5.50 for the first 1-year subscription you 
list, and ^4.50 for each additional subscription (one of which may be your own renewal). 


FILL IN, DETACH AND MAIL 

Science News Letter, 1719 N Street, N W , Washington 6, D C 

Please send to each person listed below. Science News Letter once a week for all of 1950 I understand you will announce my gift by 
sending each person whose name appears below, a Christmas card with my name on it as donor, and that you will also send to each with- 
out extra charge, the Christmas and New Year's issues of Science News Letter 

I I Check enclosed (The first gift is $5 50, additionaJ gifts are $4 50 each). Bill me later. 
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Because the ofaove order 
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of She $4 50 rale. 


(Put additional gift names on separate sheet and attach to this coupon) 
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Bird Migrations 

^ AMONG the many things that man has 
in common with the animals is a tendency 
to stay put In some primitive human soci- 
eties tribes of nomads and hunters have 
been known to follow the seasons in limited 
migrations. Some animals make similar ad- 
justments to seasonal changes 

But the great migrations over long dis- 
tances are made by birds and fishes Both 
perform prodigious feats of navigation and 
endurance, but the more spectacular, pos- 
sibly because the evidence is more readily 
apparent, are the seasonal comings and 
gomgs of the birds 

The lengths that birds go to to find a 
climate that suits their taste are simply 
staggering Petrels, a kind of sea bird, nest 
on islands in the Antarctic region For the 
wmter, they fly all the way up to North 
America Golden plovers raise their young 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean Before 
the long wmter freeze sets m, they take 
wing for the Argentme pampas They do 
not cover diis tremendous distance, as you 
might expect, in a straight line “as the crow 
flies ” The first leg of their journey is east- 
erly, following the northern coastline of 
the continent Not till Labrador do they 


100 WAYS TO SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU BUY A CAR 

All amazing' new lx)olc en- 
_ ^ titled To Be An 

Expert Car Buyer It 
enables anyone to pick out 
sood car and save 
money Exposes 36 tricks 
^ to defraud new & used 

M buyers. Shows how 

f rCfll to avoid buying dis- 

"■ ■ " I™ guised taxis, costly lem- 

ons, patched-up wrecks 
Gives 56 easy car tests. Covers Jatr prices, trade- 
ins, financing, insurance, repair, operating costs, 
etc. One fact can save you $100 R. J Schmunk, 
Pres AAA: **Bven a hasty reading of your vatv^ 
able hook should prevent most people from ftdling 
tnto the meat ohvunts mtstakes " 96 pp IIlus 
Only $1 BOj COD $1.70. Money-back guarantee 
Order today from Mac^, Marshall Field, Gimbels, 
bookstores. Sears Catalog or: CUMMINGS EN^ 
TERPRtSES, PuUxskers^ Keystorte State Bldg, 
Phiia. TA, Pa, 


Start heading south But once pointed in 
the direction of their winter home, they 
stay on course even though this means 
flying over open sea foi 2400 miles 

Another great traveler, probably the 
greatest of all, is the Arctic tern He travels 
from the Arctic to the Antaictic, covering 
more than 20,000 miles on the round trip 

The ducks, at which thousands of Amer- 
icans are blasting away fiom damp and 
chilly duck-blinds all over the country, are 
here for the winter from their nesting 
grounds in northern Canada It is a grim 
commentary on the bitterness of the north- 
ern winter that the birds still prefer to 
risk the deadly barrage that awaits them 
m our milder climate 

What guides the birds on their lengthy 
migrations remains a mystery The usual 
answer is “mstinct,” but that merely names 
the phenomenon without explainmg it 
There are many arguments to disprove the 
theory that they follow familiar land- 
marks The most convincing is the fact 
that the last birds to leave are the young 
birds born that year The older birds who 
have made the flight befoie aie gone And 
yet the youngsters follow the traditional 
flyway unerringly 

Recently the explanation has been sug- 
gested that the birds are guided by the 
magnetic field of the earth This dieorv 



Quick-Reading 

Temperature-Conversion Tables 

For speed, when, you’re converting 
degrees F to C, and vice versa, you can 
now use a simple, compact “Sauveur- 
type” table all the way from absolute 
zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, in incre- 
ments of one degree. 


For quantities, there’s a slight 
charge* ten copies for 75^,* 50 for 
$3.25; 100 for $6.00. To minimize book- 
keeping, kindly order from our Adver- 
tising Dept., and include check for exact 
amount . . . but please note that a 
single copy will be sent free on request. 
Better get one! Ask for Note Book 
EN-33(1). 



UEEDS ft VURTHROP COMPANY. 4177 


flTCNTONlill^,l 


LEEDS 


NORTHRUP 


Jrl. Ad. EN-33{la) 


has been ueithei pioved nor disproved It 
would carry more conviction if all birds 
flew m direct noith and south lines On 
the contrary, each kind of bud has its 
own characteiistic flight path For example, 
there aie two kinds of palm warbler which 
summer in eastern and western Canada, 
lespectively The westein type winters m 
the West Indies, the eastern type m the 
Gulf States Their paths cross at right 
angles over Alabama and Georgia It is 
hard to square this fact with the magnetic 
field theory 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

New Instrument to Detect 
Nuclear Rays Demonstrated 

^ NUCLEAR rays of atomic bomb fame 
can be detected with a new instrument 
demonstrated at the National Bureau of 
Standards to a group of scientists The in- 
stiument has also many other applications 

It can be used by medical men to follow 
the course of isotopes injected into the hu- 
man body and to record the output of 
vacuum phototubes and m the measurement 
of light intensities for ultiaviolet or visible 
spectium analysis 

The new instrument is a pioduct of the 
Brown Instrument Division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulatoi Company and will be 
known as the Brown electiometer Walter 
Wills of the Brown Company stated that 
It can measure and record the flow" of cur- 
rent or radiation without attendants and 
the maximum deviation from accuracy will 
never be moie than 0 3 millivolts in one day 

A single instrument without any altera- 
tion has a bundled vanaUons m currents 
which It Will measuie, by means of a range- 
changing switch With meicury switch 
mechanisms added, signal lights or alarms 
can be turned on, he stated, when dangerous 
rays are detected oi electrical current be- 
comes too high 01 too low 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 


ENGINEERS 

Do you want to know the latest 
developments in France in your field^ 

You can now subscribe through 
Science Service to the French science 
magazine, Ingenieurs et Technidens. 
This monthly illustrated magazine on 
French engineering developments is 
edited by Ing. Ph. PineL It will be 
sent to you direct from France by 
fast steamer. 

To subscribe, send $4.00 to 

Retail Book Dept 
Science Service 
1719 N St., N W 
Washington 6, D. C 
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• Books of the Week • 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retoil price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask tor free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


Ancient Man in North America — H M 
Wormmgton — The Denver Museum of Na- 
tural History, 3rd ed , rev, 198 p, jUus, 
paper, $i 50 (Cloth $2 50 ) A survey of the 
subject with an explanation of the many new 
developments since the second edition ap- 
peared in 1944 

Audiology The Science of Hearing — N De- 
veloping Professional Specialty — Norman 
Canfield — Thomas, 45 p, $i 75 On the 
organization and operation of audiology cen- 
ters where various professions cooperate to 
solve problems resulting from hearing loss 

Biology — Frank M Whea’' and Elizabeth T 
Fitzpatrick — Amencan Bool^, 571 p, illus , 
$3 40 A text for use in the tenth grade of 
high school Scientific terms arc limited to 
those in frequent use Numerous good photo- 
graphs add attraction to the book 

Excavations of Upper Matecumbe Key, 
Florida — John M Goggm and Frank H 
Sommer III, Excavations in Southeast 
Florida — Gordon R Willey — Yale Umvei- 
sity Press, 238 p , illus , paper, $3 50 Pur- 
pose was to obtain information on the archae- 
ology of the southeastern United States and 
also to determine whether or not there are 
connections between Florida and the West 
Indies 

Forensic Science and Laboratory Technics — 
Ralph F Turner — Thomas, 240 p, illus, 
$6 50 A text and reference book on scientific 
crime detection 

Garden in Your Window — ^Jean Hersey — 
Prentice Hall, 272 p , illus , $3 00. The 
when, where and how of window gardening 
For laymen 

Handy Manual of House Care and Repair — 
Arco Editorial Board — Aico, 113 p, illus, 
$i 00 Brings together m step-oy-step direc- 
tions solutions for many of the common 
household problems 

Health Services for Massachusetts Children 
— ^Lendon Snedeker — American Academy of 
Alts and Saences, 132 p , paper, free upon 
request to publisher, 28 Newbury St , Boston 
16, Mass Report of the Massachusetts Study 
of Child Health Service which is part of a 
national survey conducted by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics 


Highway Research Board Proceedings of the 
Tv^'cnty-Eighth Annual Meeting — ^Roy W 
Crura, Fred Burggraf and W N Carey, Jr , 
Eds — Highway Research Board, 536 p , illus , 
$7 50 Technical papers of interest to high- 
way engineers 

How TO Get the Job — Mitchell Dreese — Science 
Research Associates, 48 p , illus , paper, 60 
cents A timely booklet now that job-huntmg 
is becoming more engaged in One of the 
Life Adjustment Senes prepared for teen- 
agers 

Human Growth — ^Lester F Beck — Hat court. 
Brace, 124 p , illus, $200 The author puts 
forth m simple terminology the important 
facts of male and female human growth 
Primarily for the teen-ager, adults will also 
find some valuable information Partially m 
question and answer form* 

Jailbait The Story of Juvenile Delinquency — 
William Bernard — Greenberg, 216 p, $250 
Presents the facts, as the author sees them, 
about delinquency The author attempts a 
new and penetrating theory of its origins 

Kaolin Clats and Their Industrial Uses — 
J M Huber Corporation, 141 p, illus, free 
of charge (to executives and technicians in 
the clay consuming industry) upon request 
to publisher, 342 Madison Ave , New York 17 
A review of the technology of producing, 
refining, testing and using clay 

Man Around the House — ^Norbert Engels — 
Prentice Hall, 195 p , illus , I2 95 A pleasant 
how-to-do-it book for the man who enjoys 
puttering 

Modern Arms and Free Men A Discussion 
of the Role of Science in Preserving Democ- 
racy — Vannevar Bush — Simon and Schuster, 
“^13 P j $3 50 The scientist selected by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to head the National Defense 
Research Committee talks about cold war 
and what to anticipate in hot war and ap- 
praises the thicat of the atomic bomb 

Money and You — J K Lasser and Sylvia F 
Porter — Science Research Associates, 48 p, 
illus , paper, 60 cents Written to tell teen- 
agers how to get money, how to save it and 
how to spend it One of the Life Adjustment 
Booklets adapted from the authors* “How 
To Live Within Your Income ’* 


LIMITED OFFER AT THIS INCREDIBLE LOW PRICE! 



HOO 


VALUE ZEISS TYPE 
8x30 

BINOCULARS 


Complete With 
Top Grade Leatbei 
Carrying Case 
and Straps 


4 Prisma • Individual 
Focusing • Precision 
Lenses aWide-angle 
7 5® Field of View • 




Extremely lightweight 
and easy to carry Ideal 
for sports fans, hunt- 
era, etc 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE I Add 20% Fed Tax. 
Cash orders rushed posi^aid — or send $2 00 de- 
posit and we wiU amp COD for balance plus 
P<Mtage. 7 X 50 with ease and straps $42.50 
0ENDAR IMPORTIMG COMPANY 
520 Surf St , Chicago 14 


TIRED EYES’ 

Poor light for reading is one of the causes 
Lamp manufacturers say “Good Light Avoids 
Eyestrain “ Let us help you with 1 LEK-TRO- 
LENS light magnifier clips on 35 to lOO watt 
bulbs in lamps, light fixtures, focuses twice the 
light, helps old and tired eyes (bright young 
ones, tool) Swings to any position Postpaid, 
2 for $1 00 plus 6c 
sta mps 2 DAT- 
BRTTE magnifier is 
like lftk: - TRO - 
LENS but has filter, 
gdves WHITE light 
similar to daylight 
Postpaid, 79c each 

FAIRBRIDGE 
CO Inc Dept X 
945 Mam Sf. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 



A New Era in World Affairs — Harry S Tru- 
man — Gov't Printing Office, 5S p , paper, 20 
cents Selected speeches and statements made 
by President Truman from January 20 to 
August 29, 1949 

Physical Chlmistrv — Frank H MacDougall — 
Macmillan, re\ ed , 722 p , $5 00 Discus- 
sion of nuclear reactions has been amplified 
since the first edition of this introductory 
textbook 

Problems of Human Adjustment — ^Lynde C 
Steckle — Harper , 351 p , illus , |!3 00 Presents 
a practical approach to the mam problems of 
human living — sex, marriage, vocation, reli- 
gion, and old age Under the editorship of 
Gardner Murph> A text for courses m Mental 
Hygiene 

Psychological Problems in Mental Defi- 
ciency — Seymour B Sarason — Harper, 366 
p , illus , $5 00 The author’s evaluation of 
current psychological theories and practices 
in the field of mental deficiency 

Radiant Heating — T Napier Ad lam — Indus- 
trial Press, and ed , 504 p , illus , $6 00 A 
treatise on American and European prac- 
tice in the design and installation of systems 
for radiant or panel heating, snow melting 
and radiant cooking For students and en- 
gineers 

Stratigraphy and Paleontology of the 
Brownsport Formation (Silurian) of West- 
ern Tennessee — ^Thomas W Amsden — Yale 
University Press, 138 p, illus, $500 Report 
of detailed study of an area rich in fossils, 
made for Peabody Museum of Natural His- 
tory 

Writing and Selling Fact \nd Fiction — 
Harry Edward Neal — Wilfred Fun\, Inc , 
192 p , $2 00 A readable and practical book 
on writing for publication The author uses 
his own wide experiences for source material 

Zein Versatile Packaging Resin — ^Ronald L 
Clark and Ray C Gralow — Mellon Institute, 
5 p , illus , paper, free on request to pub- 
lisher, Umversity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa Descnbmg a polymer derived from corn 
that has unusual properties in adhesives and 
as a scufi-resistant label coating 
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Transparent Boxes 



Offer maximum protection with complelo 
visibility for specimens of all kinds, small 
ports, etc Innumerable uses for those con« 
venient boxes 
Model 

A (1S/16"x15/1«'^x%") so for SI 100 for S4>S0 
B ( Iy8''xl5/I6"x?4") 15 for 1; 100 for 5 80 
C ( 1%^'x 12 for 1: 100 for 0.60 

(Postpaid if remrHance aceompanma order) 

Send a trial order today 

R. P. Cargille 

11a Liberty St. New York 6. H Y. 
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For addresses where you can get moiS information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 493 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subsaiption 


^ RUG AND UPHOLSTERY CLEAN- 
ING PREPARATION, a co^nbtnation of 
selected and blended detey gents, ts said to 
he easy to use and unusually e-ffective for 
this purpose but can be employed also to 
clean porcelain, painted wood and window 
glass It IS non-tnfiammable, odoiless and 
\ind to hands 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 

© HEAT-TREATMENT APPARATUS, 
to harden rail 'joints after lailroad trachj 
have been laid, is a portable blowtorch 
affaif of light weight, usable by an un- 
skilled operator This recently patented de- 
vice maintains a proper rate of movement 
bac\ and forth across the joint, with a 
proper pause at the end of each strode 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 

® CIGAR-CIGARETTE LIGHTER for 
the home or office is similar to the familuv 
lighter used in automobiles but op- 
erates on the ordinary household electric 
current Although made in various designs, 
these pop-up lighters are equipped with 
electro-mechanical chassis identical in all 
models 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 

^ VELON PLASTIC BEDSPREADS, 



heep their smart good looks with a mini- 
mum of care A damp cloth will remove 
Lver'^day dust and stains, even baby's spilt 
milk They come in metallic colors of blue, 
gr een, ; ose and gray 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 


down-pipe and provides turbine elements 
operated by water entering the dram 
tion ordinarily created in the drain, which 
draws materials against the strainer, ts 
prevented by the turbine action in this re- 
cently patented invention 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 

® NAIL EXTRACTOR for automobile 
tires, recently patented, is a toothed device 
to mount on the tread of the tire in a sta- 
tionary position which will intercept nails 
and other small bodies embedded in the 
rubber as the tire ts rotated past it 

Science News Letter, November 26, 1949 

© CLOTHES HAMPER, that fits under 
the wall-attached bathroom wash basin, has 
adjustable sides which permits it to be 
easily placed under any standard fixture^ 
Sturdily built of enameled steel, it e^ec^' 
lively conceals dram pipes and makes use 
of what otherwise is waste space 

Science News Letter, November 26, 19-1^ 

^5^ INFRA-RED HEAT LAMP, an in- 
dustrial 500-watt scaled beam affair, uti- 
lizes a new type of tungsten filament and 
has the inside of its bulb lined with pun 
polished stiver that acts as a built-in reflec- 
tor A protective supporting structitre for 
the filament is a type never before usd 
in heat lamps 
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shown in the picture, have the appear- ANTI-CLOGGING DEVICE for roof 
ance and texture of luxury fabrics but drams is inserted in the gutter end of the 



Some 5,500 automotive patents will prob- 
ably be issued this year* 

Bacteria need their vitamins )ust as hu- 
mans do; capitalizing on this fact, scientists 
are using microscopic life to measure the 
Vitamin content of food 

The witch hazel shrub waits in the 
autumn until its leaves have turned a 
golden yellow before it bursts out with its 
stemless clusters of yellow flowers 

Gypsum plaster, with the mineral vermic- 
ulite instead of sand as ah aggregate or 
filler, is claimed to give two to four times 
the fire protection provided by c^inary 
sand plaster. 

Flavoring foods is the best-known use of 
common salt but far greater quantities arc 
used in the manufacture of chermcals, ex- 
plosives, paper, fertilizers, soap, steel, glass 
dye setting, water softeners and for thawing 

ICC, 


Modern farm management includes border 
planting of trees, shrubs and lespedeza grass 
for the benefit of wildlife as well as to pre- 
vent erosion and serve as a windbreak, some 
wildlife yields fur, others destroy insect 
pests 

Natural gas and petroleum are often 
found in the same underground deposits 
because both originated, it is believed, in 
past geological ages from marm^ organisms 
which were buried in the muds in ocean 
bottoms 

The largest salt mine m the world is 
believed to be one m New York State that 
produces some 4,000 tons daily m a smgle 
shift; in the past 20 years it lias yielded 
over 12,000,000 tons of salt 

Norway will have 119 whaling vessels 
and 10 processing ships in th#^ Antarctic 
during the present whalmg season; one fac- 
tory boat can whale meat, hver paste 
and other whale products as well as proc- 
essing the oil. 


Vermiculite, coming more widely mto 
use in lightweight concrete and plaster; is 
an alummum-iron-magnesium-silicate min- 
eral, heavy as found m nature but which 
expands permanently about 15 times 
volume under heat-treatment 
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PSYCHIATRY 

New Theory of Complexes 


^ PEOPLE with inferiority complexes 
also have superiority complexes The two 
go together, like the two sides of a com 
The superiority is not put on to make up 
for feelings of inferiority, as most people 
believe 

This view, differing from that of earlier 
psychiatrists, is presented by Dr Harring- 
ton V. Ingham of die Student Health 
Service, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

The neurotic benefits from both com- 
plexes If he assumes the superior attitude, 
he gets praise and does not have to prove 
himself worthy of it in competition, which 
he dreads If he assumes the inferior at- 
titude, he does not have to compete, be- 
cause everyone knows he wtII fail and 
gives him sympathy without his having 
to compete. 

An example of double attitude, given 
by Dr Ingham in a report to the Cali- 
fornia Medical Societ5,'' m C\liforni\ Medi- 
ciNE (Nov ), IS the case of Miss A , “an 
attractive young w^oman of 20 who has 
difficulty in her relationship to the op- 
posite sex ” 

She complained of feeling repulsive to 
men and had actually been unable to 
please them She made herself unattractive 
in clothes, voice, choice of words, manner- 
isms and overeagerness At the same time 
she denied that she did this 

Later, it came out that she also felt 
herself so fascinating that she staved away 
from men so as not to hurt them She 
had to be careful to avoid being a siren 

Also she was afraid of flirting because it 


^ EVERY little posture has a meaning all 
Its own — to the psychoanalyst 

How a patient on the analyst’s couch 
moves and holds his hands, fingers, arms, 
and legs, whether he crosses his left leg 
over his right or the reverse, and whether 
he tucks his thumb inside his fist all may 
give clues to understandmg of his uncon- 
scious motivations. 

Results of a five-year study of ‘‘how 
the body speaks” were reported by Dr. 
Felix Deutsch of Boston at the New York 
Academy of Sciences m New York. 

“Every person has a basic posture,” he 
stated. 

^ ‘^very posture is meaningful and con- 
sists of a combination of well-determined 
postures of single parts. All postures of 
difierent parts of the body are attuned to 
each other and the change of one partial 
posture leads to a rearrangement of the 
total configuratioa ” 

One patient, Dr. Deutsch said, through 


might fail “and prove her devastating 
powers non-existent” 

“She could still hope her inferiority was 
unreal if it were not put to the test,” 
Dr Ingham pointed out “She could no 
more tolerate success than failure ” 

Improvement in her case involved dis- 
cussion of both her extremes of opinion 
When one was discussed, she would bring 
up the other But she finally was able to 
get a more realistic view of herself after 
w'hich she improved and her behavior 
changed 

The inferiority-superiority complex oc- 
curs, Dr Ingham stated, in persons who 
“cannot meet their world face to face, 
because they have not found sufficient 
gratification ” 

A child’s opinion of himself is derived 
from his mother’s and father’s attitude 
toward him The child whose parents 
show him a lot of affection is not likely 
to have a double, superior-inferior feel- 
ing about himself because he has had grati- 
ficauon and can meet his world face to 
face 

But a child who is constantly praised by 
one parent and criticized by the other gets 
so much contradictory information about 
himself that he may well be unable to 
know his true worth Similarly, a child with 
foreign parents who finds standards in his 
home very different from elsewhere may 
become confused Confused and uncertain, 
the child may well develop superiority 
and inferiority complexes instead of ar- 
riving at a real appraisal of himself and 
his abilities 
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three years of psychoanalysis, assumed a 
snange hand posture, building with her 
fingers “the prettiest architectonic edifices,” 
until she became conscious that these fingers 
represented family members, two sisters, 
father, mother and brother, whom she led 
through movements like puppets in a 
show Her aggressive, destructive and 
hostile feehngs as well as friendly ones 
toward them were acted out in continually 
changing positions of the fingers of both 
hands. 

Another example was a woman with 
strong masculine tendencies. Unconscious 
fantasy led her always to place her right 
hand on top of her left, until the second 
year of analysis when feminine tendencies 
broke through and her left hand was then 
put on top of her right 

A four-year-old, prematurely born, blmd 
boy who could not talk and could stand 
only with difficulty was another patient. 
He made rhythmic pounding movements 


of his left hand against the wall and against 
his own head In spells of crying out loud 
he suddenly turned m a protective at- 
titude with his right hand toward his 
right ear while the left hand tried to attack 
and tear this ear 

“It seemed,” Dr Deutsch said, “as if 
the right hand had taken over the pro- 
tective defensive attitude whereas the left 
hand played the destructive aggressive role 
The boy, who had been frustrated in his 
relationships toward the outer world, and 
had been deprived of the love of his mother 
who rejected him, used his hands on his 
own body for acting out his ambivalent 
(for and against) feelings in assigning the 
positive feelings to the right hand and the 
negative feelings to the left hand” 
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AGRONOMY 

Sagebrush Can Be 
Licked by 2,4-D 

^ THERE’S moonlight on the sage to- 
night. And there is a good chance there 
will be 2,4-D on it also 

But the sentimental need not despair, 
for when the weed-killer has done its 
w^ork and the sagebrush is gone, it will be 
replaced by love grass, little bluestem, and 
other grasses. 

This came to light when the U S 
Southern Great Plains Field Station put 
on a demonstration of the effectiveness of 
2,4-D in eradicating sagebrush, which for 
stockmen and ranchers is an expensive weed 
pest 

Spraying the chemical from airplanes, at 
a cost of $2 25 per acre, station scientists 
found that they killed up to 90% of the 
sagebrush plants They then planted a 
variety of tall native grasses, sand love grass, 
little bluestem, sand bluestem, switchgrass 
and Indian grass Profits from range treated 
in this way have been double those from 
sage-infested pasture, figures over a seven- 
year-period indicate 

Science News Leiter, December 3, 1949 

astronomy 

Sixth Comet, 1949F, 

Is Fast-Moving 

^ THE year’s sixth comet, 1949-F, is a 
fast-moving one This first important dis- 
covery of the sky survey being made at 
Palomar Observatory was first observed m 
the constellation of Pegasus, moved speedily 
into Pisces, and was reported on its way to 
another constellation 

The comet was discovered by Dr A G 
Wilson, astronomer m charge of the sky 
survey It is a sixteenth magnitude comet, 
not visible to the naked eye, and is moving 
away from the sun and east and north 
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PSYCHIATRY 

All Posture Has Meaning 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Mosquitoes Resist DDT 

DDT has lost its effectiveness against two salt marsh 
mosquitoes. Malaria-carrying mosquitoes may be the next 
to develop resistance to the chemical. 


> DDT, a chemical which did a valiant job 
during the war m protecting our forces 
from disease-carrying pests, is beginning to 
lose Its effectiveness 

Two kinds of salt marsh mosquitoes have 
now developed resistance to the chemical 
Malana-carrying mosquitoes may be next 
The two salt marsh mosquitoes have been 
serious pests along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, making many areas impossible for 
people to live in during the mosquito 
season One of them, Aedes solltcttans, may 
spread equine encephalomyelitis, so-called 
horse sleeping sickness which can also 
attack man The other, Aedes taenioi- 
hynchtis, spreads dengue fever in Florida 

Malaria-carrying mosquitoes have so far 
not been found resistant to DDT But 
entomologists, the scientists who specialize 
in study of insects, think it is only a mat- 
ter of time before the malaria mosquitoes 
will also develop resistance to DDT 

Chemicals which may take over when 
DDT fails are already being tested by sci- 
entists of the U S Department of Agri- 
cultuie One of them, Lindane, has shown 
great promise, but is still expensive It 
is known to scientists as the gamma isomer 
of benzene hexachloride Others have been 
tried and are also effective But Agricul- 
ture scientists feel that more tests of these 
new insecticidal chemicals must be made 
before they can recommend any particular 
one or ones 

Discovery of the DDT resistant mos- 
quitoes was made in areas along the east 
coast of Florida by Department of Agri- 
culture scientists working in cooperation 
with the Department of Defense and the 
Brevard County Mosquito Control District 
First word that DDT resistance was de- 
veloping, in mosquitoes near Cocoa, Fla, 
came from the U S Air Force Salt marshes 
m that area had been treated with DDT m 
oil at regular and frequent intervals foi 
five years This had kept the area free from 
mosquitoes, which w’as considered one of 
the miracles of present day insect control 
practices. 

Then, during 1949, great flights of mos- 
quitoes from the treated areas swarmed 
into nearby towns and villages, in spite of 
heavy applications of DDT Help was re- 
quested from the Department of Agricul- 
ture entomologists stationed at nearby Or- 
lando, Fla. It was at this laboratory that 
much of the work was done during the 
war on the development of DDT for 
control of dangerous insect pests 

Both adults and larvae of both species 
of salt marsh mosquitoes in the Banana 


River area of Florida have now developed 
resistance to DDT, Dr W V King and 
associates report from their studies 
Heretofore, the larvae, or wriggler, kill- 
ing power of DDT had been one of its 
most remarkable features But now 10 
times the amount previously effective does 
not kill the resistant larvae 

Only adult house flies have previously 
developed such resistance to DDT 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Thumb Bone of Ape Man 
Is New Clue to Problem 

> DISCOVERY o£ a thumb bone of the 
large Swartkrans ape-man, which gives sci- 
entists a new clue for solving the missing 
link problem, is announced by Drs. R 
Broom and J T Robinson, of the Trans- 
vaal Museum, Pretoria, South Africa 
“One of the most noteworthy dilfeiences 


between man and the higher anthropoids 
(apes) is that while man has a good op- 
posable thumb, in the anthiuponl the thumb 
IS somewhat degenerate,” the scientists point 
out in their report to the scientific journal, 
Nvture (Nov 12) 

The “opposable thumb” makes it possible 
foi man to manipulate tools and weapons, 
though some anthropologists believe that 
the brain behind the thumb may be what 
makes us better able to use our hands than 
chimpanzees and other apes can 
The thumb bone now discovered m South 
Africa is the metacarpal, which is the first 
bone starting fiom the wrist 

“It IS almost exactly like that of man, 
but smaller,” the scientists report 
It is shortei than the Bushman’s thumb 
metacaipal but is somewhat stouter and a 
little more curved than in man The fingers 
of the Sw^artkrans ape-man probably also 
w^ere shorter than man’s, the scientists sug- 
gest, so that the thumb being shoiter is 
not surprising 

The one impoitant difference between 
this newly-discovered ape-man’s thumb bone 
and man’s is a distinct pointed bony proc- 
ess on the inner side at the distal end The 
scientists have seen notliing like this m 
man’s thumb bone 

“It seems likely,” they conclude, “that 
the thumb, though a little shorter than in 
man, was a useful clasping organ, and able 
to manipulate tools and weapons ” 
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ULTRASONIC WAVES — Sound wares with a frequency of nearly 3,000,000 
cycles per second, cause this snakedike jet of water, which breaks up a few 
inches above the tank, to spurt from the water tank. The ultrasonic wares, 
sounds pitched so high as to be inaudible, come from a small disc tn the 
water, clamped between two wires* The concave disc vibrates when a voltage 
IS applied across it, and the sound waves are focused upward, causing the 

geyser* 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Virus Threatens Porkers 


^ A SERIOUS potential threat to the na- 
tion’s $2 billion pig industry w^as revealed 
in Washington, D C, with the announce- 
ment of a hitherto unrecognized hog-cholera 
virus which causes outbreaks shortly after 
injection of the standard anti-serum. 

The U S Bureau of Animal Industry 
identified the variant virus when it 
checked on post- treatment outbreaks which 
occurred this summer in low’a, Nebraska 
and Minnesota 

It IS believed that the variant virus was 
introduced into affected herds as part of 
the cholera — anti-cholera treatment, when 
the variant instead of the standard virus 
vias unknowingly injected A small quan- 
tity of the standard virus is injected at the 
time of serum inoculation to make the 
immunity permanent 

Until this announcement, only one hog- 
cholera virus was recognized Government 
scientists stress the point that if standard 
virus IS used in the treatment, immunity 


^ A VITAMIN deficiency apparently 
will do more harm to the cential nervous 
system than scientists have thought it 
w Quid. 

This is reported by Dr James Rinehart, 
professor of pathology at the University 
of California Medical School in the the 
Archives of Pvthology (Aug ) 

Dr. Rinehart and his associates, Dr Louis 
D. Greenberg and Melvin Friedman, are 
in the midst of a study of the effects of 
vitamin B deficiencies m the monkey 
Nearly all past studies of vitamin 
deficiency hav e been done on low er animals, 
particularly rats. So Dr Rinehart wanted 


IS completely effective against both foims 
of the disease 

Hog-choleia, which is spread by flies 
and possibly othei msects and birds, strikes 
suddenly, wiping out whole herds in a 
short time Ever since it was recognized 
as a virus disease early in the century, it 
has been kept under close control, although 
there was a serious outbreak in 1926, due 
largely to inadequate supplies of serum 
In a single year losses have run as high 
as $65,000,000 Hog-cholera is one of the 
first diseases to be studied by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, having been investi- 
gated as early as 1878 The policy has been 
one of control, not eiadication 
In the absence of exact figures, present 
losses from hog-cholera are estimated to 
be about 20 to 30 pigs per thousand The 
1948 hog population was 55,038,000, esti- 
mated to be worth $2,355,609,000 
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to find out just what the deficiency would 
do to an animal which more closely lesem- 
bles man physiologically 

Precise studies of such deficiencies in 
monkeys have become possible only recently, 
with the development of a reliable syn- 
thetic diet for these animals By withdraw- 
ing a single nutritional factor from this 
diet, scientists can determine the effects of 
Its withdrawal. 

Dr Rinehart and his colleagues confirmed 
previous findings with lower animals in- 
cluding damage to the central nervous 
system, the heart and interference with red 
blood cell manufacture 


But they found more destruction, par- 
ticularly to the central nervous system, than 
previous work indicated It was noteworthy 
that animals exposed to repeated episodes ot 
deficiency showed damage m the brain 
centers known as the basal ganglia and 
other tissue which in man aie often' involved 
in Parkinson’s Disease 
No neuritis was found in the thiamine 
deficient monkeys, confirming lecent work 
which indicates that this condition is the 
result of a multiple deficiency 
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engineering 

"Brain" Missile Recorder 

The new “brain” will predict and record every move- 
ment that a giant missile would make without shooting the 
missile into the air. Use of it will cut field experiment costs. 


^ ANOTHER giant computing machine 
of the electronic type, was revealed by the 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, Wash 
It will study probable flight of a wartime 
missile Scientists call such a machine an 
analogue computer and it is somewhat sim- 
ilar to the digital “electionic biains” of the 
ENI^C, BINAC or MARK III types 

This new^ Boeing “brain” will predict 
and record every movement that a giant 
missile would make in the air from take- 
off to landing without even shooting the 
missile into the air It will record every 
waier, dip and spiial the bomb would 
take if actually fired, and not only is the 
landing recorded, but also the where and 
when of the landing 

BEMAC is the name selected foi the 
new^ device It does not completely out- 
mode the traditional gathering of informa- 
tion by actual test flights of missiles, but 
Its use for numerous problems will save 
many thousands of dollars in time and 
material required m field experimentation 

It w^as designed foi use m conjunction 
wTth Boeing’s GAP A ground-to-air pilot- 
less missile project for the U S Air Force 
The computer w'as developed by George 
Stoner, Robert Illman, Bill Galloway, Cat I 
Crumb and Douglas Wilson, all of the 
Boeing Physical Research unit 

The record of the imaginaiy flight of a 
particular missile is made with a rapid- 
acting motion pictuie camera wdiich photo- 
graphs a moving seiies of dots on the 
screen or oscilloscope of the computer The 
compulations aie recorded in such a manner 
that they actually look like a missile flight 
m the viewer, or in the permanent record 
of the visual scope made by the camera. 

It takes a human “electronic” brain to 
understand the woi kings of these mechan- 
ical computers, often called “electronic 
brams,” but which aie not brains at all 
They do no thinking With the use of 
many hundreds of electronic tubes and 
special mechanisms, they follow’^ instruc- 
tions fed into them m code to find the 
answers of problems, also fed into them 
in code, w^hich may be mathematical or 
physical The BEMAC is fundamentally 
non-arithmetic 

A missile is capable of doing only a lim- 
ited number of basic things m flight, 
Boeing engineers explain It can pitch, so 
an integrator in the electronic portion of 
the computer is assigned the missile’s pitch 
characteristics through analogous alter- 
nating current voltages These voltages are 
based on law-of-motion formulas. Each of 


the other changes of motion, of which the 
missile IS capable, such as roll, yaw^ and ac- 
celeration, is similarly assigned to differ- 
ent integrators The sum of all these possible 
motions represents the missile itself 

At this point BEMAC simulates only the 
motionless missile, these scientists continue 
If a missile were m motion, the original 
propelling force wmuld set all these mter- 

MATHEMATICS 


^ GAMBLERS’ lucky streaks are more 
than just a supeistition among the spoiting 
crowd, the latest wmrk of hard-headed 
mathematicians discloses 

Studies of the simple gambling game of 
coin-tossing have shown that even when 
the com is perfectly “fair”, with equal 
chances for heads and tails, it is most likely 
that one of the plaveis will lead in an 
overwhelming laige proportion of the time 
The chances that each player will lead 


related movements into action A control 
surface deflection might cause some vaw 
and pitch and some change m the angle of 
flight The combination of these changes 
might alter such variables as its velocitv 
and slant range 

In the simulated system, each integrator 
is connected wTth each other integrator 
m much the same manner as the nerve 
sv stems in the human body A change in 
the yaw integrator thus will be transmitted 
to the pitch integrator and to all the other 
integrators for simultaneous reaction The 
machine starts to operate with conditions 
corresponding to those at some knowm 
point in a missile flight Then, as time passes, 
the analogues will go through the same 
\ ariations as the corresponding problem vari- 
ables 
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about halt the time are much smaller 
Whether oi not these new results can be 
used for a “system” of w inning w^as not an- 
nounced bv mathematicians Kai Lai Chung 
and W Feller of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N Y, m their paper in the Pro- 
ceedings OF THE Nation \L Academy of 
Sciences (Oct ) They did gi\ e an example 
of how extreme is the possibility of runs by 
stating that if a com is tossed once a sec- 
ond for a total of 365 days, the probability 
that one of the players wall lead for more 



BEMAC COMPUTER — The entire computing portion of the BEMAC 
appears above with electronic components at left and mechanical section at 
right. Both sections are set up in ^^building block** fashion so that two or 
more relatively simple problems can be worked simultaneously. 


Gambling Luck No Myth 
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Miners Dislike Mining 


Fire-Retardant Coatings 


studies of com tossing by mathematicians 
Chung and Feller, however A better knowl- 
edge of probability theory, such as may be 
learned from simple coin-flipping problems, 
IS expected to lead to better communication 
and radio equipment and to other engineer- 
ing ad\ ances, and these hopes are the reason 
for the support of the study at Cornell Uni- 
\ersitv bv the Office of Naval Research 
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management is fair 

Nine men out of every ten — 45 of the 
50 interMewed — said that if they had their 
lives to li\e over again they would never 
be miners Only four said they would pick 
mining as a }ob Two of the four who would 
go into It again said they liked the high pay 

The miners are pretty solidly behind John 
L Lewis and the United Mine Workers of 
America Sixty-four per cent had nothing 
but praise Another 24% praised him but 
qualified their praise with some criticism 
With only six men did the blame outweigh 
the criticism 

Lewis w^as praised most for his strength 
and for what he had gained for the men 
He w'as criticized for his personal ambition 
and dabbling in politics and his ironclad 
control of the union Tw^o men said he is 
too old 

No one criticized the United Mine Work- 
ers of America 

Full details of the survey are reported in 
Personnel Psychology 
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than 364 days and 10 hours is one in 20 
Thus, if you are losing, the chances 
are against you it you stick it out and wait 
for your bad luck to change, because it 
IS quite unlikely that vou will be ahead 
half the time in the long run On the other 
hand, these mathematicians predict that 
if you quit when you aie e\en, the chances 
are onlv one m 5,000 that vou wull be 
faced with such a long run of bad luck 
Help to gamblers is not the goal of the 

PSYCHOLOGY 


^ MINERS w^ould much rather be farmers, 
carpenters or machinists than miners This 
probably is one of the underlying psycho- 
logical reasons for repeated strikes in the 
coal industry, two Universitv’- of Illinois 
psychologists report from their intensive 
study of one typical mining community in 
Illinois 

Dangers and unhekkhy conditions on the 
]ob were the reasons given by the men for 
their deep dissatisfaction with their jobs, 
w'hen Drs James Francis Kelly and Thomas 
W Harrell interviewed 50 representative 
miners. 

More than half of the men think that 
miners’ w ages are high enough, it w as found, 
although 31% feel that the pay is not in 
line wuth the difficulties and danger of the 
occupation. And others qualified their opin- 
ions by saying that their pay was not 
enough for old age, these men feel that the 
welfare fund is a big help 

The men are not irreconcilably antago- 
nistic to management Thirty-five out of 
the 50 interviewed said they believe mine 


CHEMISTRY 


^ PAINT can be made to retard fire in- 
stead of causing it Co spread, thanks to 
new chemical and paint research of the 
past fcvV years While fire-retardant paint 
if used on the ill-fated Noronic would not 
have been the whole answer to preventing 
the fire, it was the opinion of chemists at 
the American Chemical Society meeting 
in Atlantic City, N J, that it might have 
helped materially 

Widely used is a Harvard war develop- 
ment, a urea plastic-cellulose mixture, that 
in effect creates a puffed up coating, like 
a burned marshmallow, under the effect 
of heat The swelling of this glow-proof 
coatmg creates air spaces that insulate the 
wood beneath from the heat that mighi 
make it burst into flame faster Ammonium 
phosphate, also used to flame-proof fabrics, 
stops the coating from burning and finely 
divided carbon takes up flammable gases 
that arc generated by heat in the wood 
beneath Called commercially Albi-R, it 
also contains utauium pigments. 


Another fire-retardant coating used by 
the Navy is a combination of antimony 
oxide and a chlorinated hydrocarbon, such 
as paraffin or rubber This glazes over 
under heat and the bulkhead of one ship 
bay would be prevented by it from con- 
ducting the heat of a bomb burst to the 
next section of the ship and settmg it 
afire 

Another fire-retardant coating just now 
being tested, almost fights fire with hre, 
since It contains glycerine and nitroglyc- 
erine It, too, forms a retardant coating 
Cement paints were developed in England 
for fireproofing 

There are many successful methods of 
ti eating blankets, drapes, clothing and 
other fabrics to lessen the danger of a 
match or cigarette setung them aflame, 
and such flame-proofing properly applied, 
would prevent many destructive fires and 
save many lives 
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ECONOMICS 

Lower Food Prices Are 
Predicted for Next Year 

^ MORE food at lowei prices is predicted 
next year for the world as a wffiole But 
population changes and unequal benefits 
Will offset much of the gains 

This 1950-51 food piospect and the 
caution not to interpret it too optimistical^ 
were laid before delegates to the Food and 
Agricultural Organization’s fifth annual 
conference by FAO Director-General N E 
Dodd and his staff 

North America, Europe and the U S S R 
w'lll show the largest food production gams 
according to present development plans 
Rice supplies m Southeast Asia are ex- 
pected to be more plentiful than now 
India, Poland and Mexico are cited as 
notable examples of countries which are 
striving energetically to make food pro- 
duction outstrip population growth 

But things do not look quite so good m 
the large underdeveloped areas, say the 
FAO experts in their survey report to the 
delegates Lack of money, equipment and 
knowhow prevent food stocks from increas- 
ing in these areas To keep ahead of the 
ever-growing population, it would be nec- 
essary to raise from two to three and a 
half percent more food each year There 
IS no present plan, say the FAO experts, 
even to appioach such an increase 

The United States and Canada in the 
last 10 years have become more and more 
important as food suppliers to other coun- 
tries Ten years ago they furnished one- 
seventh of all world food exports To- 
day their share is two-fifths Much of this 
great gain arose from the war emergency 
when these tw^o countries stepped up farm 
production enormously to supply their 
allies 

This has already led to surpluses in the 
United States The FAO notes that steps 
have been taken to restrict wheat acreage 
m the United States, and are contemplated 
for corn and cotton, despite the fact that 
there is still a shortage of these commodities 
elsewhere m the world 
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On This Week’s Cover 

^ THE new Boeing B-50D Superfortress 
IS now equipped with two huge 700-gal- 
lon streamlined external fuel tanks, as 
shown on the outside of the wing in the 
picture, which can also accommodate 4,000 
pound bombs (See SNL, Nov 19). The 
big bomber has a speed of more than 400 
miles an hour and a total bomb capacity 
of 28,OOQ pounds The B-29 and the new 
B-50 Superforts now form the backbone 
of all U. S Air Force medium bombard- 
ment and stategic reconnaissance squad- 
rons 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 
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medicine 

Cold Pill Results 

‘‘Excellenl' results” have been reported in preventing 
and treating common colds with the anti-cold pill, Anahist. 
In these tests Neohetramine caused no unpleasant reactions. 


^ LATEST from the cold front Report 
of a scientific trial of one of the new anti- 
cold pills states that this pill gave “excellent 
results” both in preventing and treating 
the common cold 

This report gives your doctor his first 
chance to read the scientific evidence on 
one brand of the pills which are now 
being sold at drug stores without a doctor’s 
prescription 

These particular anti-cold pills are sold 
under tlie name of Anahist They are 
chemically the same as Neohetramine, an 
anti-histamine chemical used for treatment 
of hay fever and other allergies The trials 
of them that gave “excellent results” aie 
reported m Industrial Medicine (Dec 1), 
by Dr Charles C Sweet, medical director 
of Sing Sing Prison, and his consultant on 
allergy, Dr Joseph J Arminio of Ossining, 
N Y 

The tests were made at Sing Sing and 


at a convent and a seminary At the con- 
vent and seminary the pills were given, in 
different sized doses, every day from late 
October, 1948, to the middle of April, 1949 
Of 100 persons getting 50 mg three 
times a day, eight persons came down with 
colds during the 180-day period of the 
test Only one of these was what the phy- 
sicians call a third phase cold, the kind 
in which there is a heavy purulent dis- 
charge from the nose and which lasts 
four to seven days 

Among 100 getting the 50 mg dose 
twice a day, which adds up to four a day 
of the 25 mg pills on the market, there 
were 10 colds, three of the third phase 
type Of 100 getting 50 mg once a day there 
weie 17 who got colds, 12 the third phase 
type 

Of 300 who got substitute pills that 
looked )ust like the cold pills, 241 got 
one or more colds, some as many as five 


or six during the 180-day period More than 
half of these, 179, were third phase type 
Complications such as pneumonitis, bron- 
chitis, sinusitis, and the like developed m 
11 of these 

None of the persons getting the pills 
knew which were the drug and which 
were the dummy pills Since members of 
the tw'o groups Ined and ate under the 
same conditions, some sleeping m the same 
dormitories, their chances of getting colds 
were considered about equal 

At Sing Sing, the cold pills w^ere given 
to every third person coming for treatment 
The second of each three persons got a 
dummy pill and the third w^as given what- 
ever he usually took for a cold, such as 
aspirin, nose drops, and the like 

Of 40 who got the cold pills during the 
first 24 hours the cold lasted an average 
of 1 2 days, about one-fifth tlie time the 
cold lasted in those getting the dummy pills 
Of 40 who got the pills wnthin the second 
24 hours of development of a cold, the 
time for complete relief was cut in half 
of the time for those on the dummy pills 
Those getting the pills more than 48 
hours after the start of the cold and those 
getting aspirin instead of the cold pills 
had colds lasting the usual length of time, 
about five days 

Besides these results of the cold pills in 
preventing or quickly stopping colds, the 
tw'o physicians report that the drug, Neo- 
hetramine, did not cause dangerous or un- 
pleasant reactions when given in doses of 
100 mg daily None of the persons getting 
this dosage for 180 days were bothered by 
sleepiness, dizziness, digestive or other 
disti ess 
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AGRICULTURE 

Rats Plant Seed 
of Range Land Weed 

^ UNWANTED seed planted by rats is 
the latest headache of ranchers in the 
Southwest 

The planters are Merriam kangaroo rats 
and the unasked-for crop is mesquite shrub 
Mesquite, says the U S Department of 
Agriculture, competes with range grass 
Fewer cattle and sheep can be earned on 
range overrun with - mesquite 

Merriam kangaroo rats are a type of 
desert rat found in the dry regions of the 
Southwest They are very fond of mesquite 
seed, stormg them in much the manner 
of squirrels They dig a shallow hole in 
which they bury several seeds To make 
germination easier for the hard-shelled 
seed, the rats gnaw at them just enough 
to insure sprouting of most of the seeds 
This precaution parallels the most progres- 
sive agricultural practice, in which machines 
are used to ‘‘scarify’’ seeds of sweetclover 
and other hard-shelled seed. 
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FUR COATS ^EN MASSE^*— Seals sun on the beaches of the Fnbtlof 
Islands completely unaware of the role they wtll later play tn enhancing 
miladys wardrobe. Eighty percent of all existing fur seals tn the world 
today make their summer homes on the Pribilofs. The close relationship of 
the natives to the management of the valuable fur seal resources allows the 
natives to enjoy an economic security on par with the highest income group 
of any native people tn all Alaska, according to a recent survey conducted 
by tfie Department of Interior. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Locusts Used Automatic 
Stabilizer Before Planes 

^ LOCUSTS invented and used an auto- 
matic stabilizer that keeps them flvmg 
into the wind, and this insect did this 
long before the airplane was invented 
Dr T Weis-Fogh, a Danish scientist, has 
announced m the British journal, Nvture 
(Nov 19), the discoverv of this aerodvnannc 
sense organ in the kind of insect which 
caused plagues noted m the Bible The 
locust’s “vaw -stabilizer” consists of hair's 
on the front and top of the insect’s head 
If vou shoot a jet of air at a locust, it 
w ill turn and fly into the w md 
Experiments by Dr Weis-Fogh m Prof 
August Krogh’s laboratory at Oertefte, Den- 
mark, show'ed that patches of sensory hairs 
ranged around the front and sides of the 
insect’s head not only keep it headed into 
the wind but also stimulates the move- 
ment of the wings As long as the jet 
of air IS directed at the insect, it beats its 
w mgs As soon as the jet stops, wing mov e- 
ment stops In this wav the insect can 
remain in one place in “stationary flight” 
for at least an hour 
Bv means of these hairs the insect changes 
direction as wind direction changes When 
the experimental air jet was turned from in 
front of the locust to the side, the insect 
immediately turned head-on into the jet 
The hairs are linked wuth a sensory 
nerve whose function was not understood 
till now It IS not yet known whether the 
hairs exert any control of the insect’s up 
and down movements also , 
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MEDICINE 

Buerger Disease Victims 
Are Aided by Insulin 

^ IMPRESSIVE impro\ement in 20 con- 
secutive cases of the blood \essel and cir- 
culatory ailment, Buerger’s disease, by treat- 
ment with insulin is reported by Dr 
Henryk Mazanek of Warsaw, Poland, m 
the Lancet (Nov. 19), English medical 
journal 

The patients were given 50 to 100 units 
of insulin twice daily for 20 days. The ab- 
normally low blood sugar that resulted 
was corrected after three hours with a 
sweetened drink and a meal of sweet and 
starchy foods A 10-day interval without 
treatment follow^ed each 20-day course of 
the insulin treatment. 

Response to the treatment was slow but 
usually appeared during or after the first 
course of treatment. Improvement of col- 
lateral circulation, m blood vessels unaf- 
fected by the disease but supplymg the 
same body tissues, was marked 
Marked relief of pain, warmer, more 
normally colored skiUj markedly improved 


ability to walk and almost normal finger 
movement occurred Fland grip was strong- 
er, ulcers healed rapidly and the general 
condition of the patients improved, Dr 
Ivlazanek reports 

The improvement has been maintained 
up to the present, 14 months since it 
started 

Use of this treatment for Bueiger’s dis- 
ease IS a revival of overlooked work of 
French doctors 20 years ago 
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MEDICINE 

“Chip OfF the Old Block” 

Is True of Baby’s Colic 

y WHEN Grandma predicts that the new^ 
baby will be colicky just like his dad, or 
mother as the case may be, she is probably 
right 

Such predictions can often be made from 
a careful study of the family past history, 
Dr W Ambrose McGee of Richmond, 
Va, declared at the meeting of the South- 
ern Medical Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Colic is a symptom of allergy, Dr 
McGee explained If one or both parents 
had colic m early infancy or if they now 
hav e clinical allergy, especially the hay 
fever, asthma or digestwe types, the baby 
“is an excellent candidate” for colic 

An earlier symptom of the allergy than 
colic is hiccoughing by the baby before 
It IS born At least half of the babies he 
attended who had hiccoughs while still 
in tlaeir mothers’ wombs had colic later 
due to sensitivity to cow’s milk 

When a baby gets colicky on breast milk, 
the trouble can usually be relieved by having 
the mother avoid some specific foods, 
though It takes careful questioning to dis- 
cover the trouble-causing foods in the 
mother’s diet 

The big problem is ■with cow’s milk 
Boiled, evaporated and powdered milks 
contain one of the milk proteins, lactal- 
bumm, in denatured form, so that it will 
not cause allergic trouble. But the casein 
of the milk may So other formulas with 
milk preparations or milk substitutes must 
be tried A vegetable milk, called Mull- 
Sov, was suggested for such cases by Dr 
McGee 

“This IS the only form of vegetable pro- 
tein that will sustain life indefinitely aided 
by vitamin C,” he stated 

Sometimes all milk formulas and substi- 
tutes must be abandoned and strained 
meats fed instead In such cases fats, such 
as olive oil, and sugar and calcium must 
be added. 

Grandma’s remedies for colic, such as 
hot water botdes, warm water by nursing 
bottle or by enema and whiskey “are still 
of value,” Dr McGee said, in attempting 
to relieve colicky symptoms. He also ad- 
vised atropm and such modern remedies 
as the sleeping medicine, phenobarbitol, 
and synthetic opium-like drugs as Demerol 
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ENGINEERING-MEDICINE 

GI’s Can Swiftly Assemble 
Portable X-Ray Machine 


^ PORTABLE X-iay equipment designed 
especially for rugged field use can now be 
put up at an instant’s notice by soldiers in 
the field 

This was demonstiated at the National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md There 
are two of these light-weight “knock-dow^n” 
X-ray machines One is made primarily ot 
sheet steel and the other primarily of sheet 
aluminum, in case the supply of either met 
al should become tight during the war 

Both machines incorporate most of the 
advanced and special features required to 
make a thorough diagnosis, such as a filter 
which moves back and forth during ex 
posuie to prevent scattered radiation which 
fogs X-ray films 

The different parts of the unit wLen 
packed m a special watertight, rigid cor- 
rugated sheet metal container, weighing 
about 500 pounds, will float 
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MEDICINE 

“Dwarf” Bacteria Develop 
From Common Bacteria 

^ “DWARF” bacteria, or germs m lav 
man’s terms, develop from some common 
bacteria after treatment with penicillin, Dr 
Robert Tulasne, of the University of Stras- 
bourg, France, School of Medicine, has 
discovered 

Their place in the disease and epidemic 
picture may be important, he suggests 

These dwarf bacteria are too small to 
be seen under the microscope and small 
enough to pass through fine-pored filters 
They may, Dr Tulasne suggests m a re 
port to the journal. Nature (Nov 19), 
have quite different disease-causing powers 
than the visible forms of bacteria from 
which they spiang 

Dwarfs from one kind of bacteria, Pro 
tens vnlgaiis, can revert to the normal 
form when grown on culture medium with- 
out penicillin Others may be able to do 
the same 

Plague germs and one of the food poison- 
ing family of germs also can develop 
dwarfs under certain circumstances 

The whole problem of the “filterable” 
forms of bacteria, especially those of the 
tuberculosis and syphilis organisms, may 
need reinvestigation, Dr Tulasne thinks 
Such reinvestigation may, in his opinion, 
lead to the solution of some outstanding 
general problems of disease and epidemics 
Science N©w« Letter# December 3, 1949 
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forestry 

France’s Scorched Forests 
To Supply Europe’s Lumber 

^ PROPS for Europe's sagging lumber 
supply will come from an unexpected 
source this year France’s fire-scorched 
forests 

The salvaged remnant of some of France’s 
most productive forest areas, ravaged bv 
fire tins summer, must be disposed of 
quickly if It IS not to be a total loss This 
source will supply enough commerciallv 
usable timber to “remove the danger of a 
serious European timber shortage in 1950,” 
says the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development in an estimate of 
the European timber situation 
France’s permanent loss is Europe’s tem- 
porary gain The one-year breathing spell, 
the Bank points out, has been bought with 
principal rather than interest The lost 
principal, France’s forests, will force France 
to become an even heavier importer of 
lumber than formerly, and beginning in 
1951 Europe will once more face shortages 
The Bank announced this in connection 
wnth two loans totaling $5,000,000 which 
have 3ust been granted to Finland and 
Yugoslavia for the development of timber 
resources Issued in connection with the 
Timber Equipment Project developed bv 
the Bank, FAO and the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe, the loans will be 
used to buy wood-processing equipment 
It IS hoped that by increasing timber 
production m the timber-exporting coun- 
tries, which include, besides Finland and 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, Europe’s dependence on lumber 
imports from abioad will be gradually less- 
ened 
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AGRICULTURE 

Tomatoes Grow in Tubes 
On Synthetic Food 

^ RED tomatoes, as tasty as vme-npened 
ones, have been grown on synthetic food 
from a flow^er detached from the plant 
This IS the first time that fleshy fruits 
have been grown by test tube process though 
such growth of isolated roots, stems and 
seed embroyos has become classical 
The test tube tomatoes w^ere grown by 
Dr J P. Nitsch of the KerckhofI Labora- 
tories of Biology at California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif 
The tomatoes “tasted like usual tomatoes,” 
he reports in the journal, Science (Nov, 
11). They were seedless and small. Each 
was about one inch m diameter But each 
flower had only about an ounce of food 


supply at its disposal The lack of seeds, 
Dr Nitsch says, mav have been due to 
lack of pollination, because the plants were 
raised m a greenhouse where pollination 
was very poor, or to killing of the pollen 
tubes by sterilizing chemicals 

The tomato flowers that yielded the te^t 
tube tomatoes were of the San Jose variety 
They were cut from the plant, sterilized 
with calcium hypochlorite, and planted in 
glass flasks containing \ anous chemicals 
No growth occurred in a medium contain- 
ing only mineral salts, sugar, vitamin Bi 
and amino acid, cysteine The addition of 
sterile juice from either green or red 
tomatoes caused the ovaries to develop 

A week after planting in the glass flasks, 
the ovaries became visible, pushing up the 
petals and stamens which had kept them 
hidden They then enlarged regularly un- 
til about the 25th day after full bloom, 
when growth slowed down 

About the 35th day, fruits turned red and 
ripened at the same time as tomatoes left 
on the plant 
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ENGINEERING 

Canals Leading to Mexico’s 
Island Gardens Lack Water 

^ THE waterways of famed Xochimilco, 
tourist atti action and extensive tiuck gaiden 
region of Mexico’s capital city, are suffering 
fiom a lack of water due to the seve e 
drought this year The water depth has 
diopped to only about a foot where a few 
years ago it w as 15 feet deep In places, traffic 
along Xochimilco’s canal has been halted 
by the low^ water 

A dine by Xochimilco’s 25,000 inhabitants 
is under way in cooperation with the fed- 
eral district’s office of hydraulic resources 
to raise the water level The island gardens 
aie their livelihood, and if the canals m 
this Vemcc-hke settlement that dates hack 
to the ancient Aztecs cannot be used, and 
if theie is not waster toi growing of flowers 
and vegetables, the business of this Mexico 
City suburb will suffer greatly 

American touusts who are poled by the 
natives in flower decked boats along die 
canals do not often realize that Xochimilco 
supplies nearly all the flowers and four- 
fifths of the vegetables consumed in Mexico 
City. 

Two rivers are being diverted so as to 
flow into the lake which contains the net- 
work of islands and canals so familiar as 
a tourist sight Obstructions are being re- 
moved from the canals to allow the free 
flow of water, and the government en- 
gineers have found many accumulations of 
weeds, old tree stumps and roots in the 
waterways 

As a longer time aid to the water supply, 
hillsides nearby are being reforested with 
trees. The past summer more than 2,000 
students planted 10,000 trees in Xochimilco 
and other small towns 
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AGRICULTURE 

They Knew Their Oats 
And Saved Them, too 

^ HOW a small misfortune was turned 
into a blessing that saved a large part of 
the nation’s oats harvest, was told by Dr 
Karl Quisenberry of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Plant Industry Station m 
Beltsville 

Government plant breeders w ere con- 
ducting experiments with a t>pe of oats 
known as Victoria, Dr Quisenberry said 
Victoria oats and varieties developed from 
it are widely grown Suddenly the experi- 
mental plot of Victoria oats was struck 
with a severe blight 

From this attack, the scientists knew^ that 
in time a similar blight could be expected 
to attack stands of Victoria oats through- 
out the Mississippi Valley So they set right 
to work breeding a variety that was re- 
sistant to ‘ Victoria blight” This head- 
start enabled them to supply seed of the 
resistant type to farmers in time Thus 
a potentially serious crop failure was 
averted by what at first looked like a piece 
of bad luck 

Specialists in crop diseases. Dr Quis- 
enberry said, must be constantly on the 
alert for such danger signals, and the> 
must be ready to take advantage of them 
An example which he cited is a stem 
rust of wheat, known as Race 158 A 
vigorous search is now m progress to dis- 
cover strains of wheat resistant to Race 
158, before it cuts loose and does large 
scale damage to the all-important wheat 
ciop 
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ECONOMICS 

Economists Urged To Think 
in Terms of Human Values 

^ ECONOMISTS were urged to consider 
human values, such as health problems re- 
lated to money and trade, instead of merely 
dealing wuth “abstract curves of choice in 
theoietical markets.” 

Dr John M Clark, economics professor 
of Columbia University, New York, told 
the American Philosophical Society in Phil- 
adelphia, that his profession should frankly 
investigate such questions as “What should 
a wise government do about consumers’ 
freedom of choice and why^” 

Those lines and curves on the graphs 
economists draw should become zones or 
bands with wndths that show how much 
the values being shown can be expected 
to vary, if Dr Clark’s ideas are followed. 

“Economists used to tell politicians what 
must happen under economic law, despite 
political efforts to interfere,” Dr. Clark 
said “Now It seems more nearly true that 
politicians decide wEat is to happen, leaving 
economists speculating as to consequences, 
and whether or not actual policy is fatally 
unsound ” 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Stone Age Alaskan Found 


An Eskimo legend led to the discovery of Stone Age 
Man in Alaska. Their stone tools and weapons mark them 
as the equal of Europe’s famed Cro-Magnon man. 


By VINCENZO PETRULLO 

^ “THOSE were made by the dwarf” 

The Eskimos crowded around the 
puzzled white man holding several tiny 
pieces of chipped stone in the palm of his 
hand 

“What dwarf the archaeologist asked 
the excited Eskimos 

“Only the little dwarf could have made 
such small tools He lived a very long 
time ago He was very small, only knee- 
high, but he had great powers He could 
make great magic He could do anything 
He was a great chief Come with us We 
will show^ you w^here he lived” 

Top Discovery of Year 

The archaeologist listened to the legend 
and let the Eskimo lead him to where the 
dwarf had lived As a result there has been 
unearthed on the shores of Bering Sea 
e\idence of America’s earliest ancestors 
of modern man. Old Stone Age Americans 
w’ho lived from 10,000 to perhaps 20,000 
years ago when the Great Ice Age was al- 
most over 

Corroborating evidence has been found 
by Dr. Helge Larsen of Copenhagen’s 
Danish Museum who dug at a ca\e site 
on Seward Peninsula, about 100 miles far- 
ther north 

To archaeologists and anthropologists 
this is the top disco\ery of the year 

For the Old Stone Age Alaskans are 
shown by their unusual stone tools and 
weapons to be the equivalent of Europe’s 
famous Cro-Magnon men, who painted 
w^onderful drawings in caves and were as 
handsome as the best-looking people of 
today 

The American archaeologist who listened 
to the Eskimo legend and was led by it 
to make the discovery is Prof Louis Gid- 
dings, a young man, quiet and unas- 
suming, whose frail appearance makes him 
seem more like the arm-chair professor 
than an Arctic explorer. He is director of 
archaeological research at the University of 
Alaska and leader of an expedition search- 
ing for ancient man on Bering’s shores 

The Eskimos, excited though they were 
over finding the small tools, had originally 
been reluctant to camp at Nukleet, die site 
where they were found 

“No one has camped here,” they told 
Prof. Giddings, “since the time when an 
unnatural son Mlled and ate his own mother 
here” 

Prof. Giddin^ found no evidence of 


cannibalism at Nukleet, but, digging 
through a number of layers, he did find 
evidence that the place had been occupied 
as far back as 2,000 years ago by the 
Eskimos In the lowest layer consisting of 
water worn pebbles, indicating a former 
beach, he found the microliths, small man- 
chipped flakes of flint stone which the 
Eskimos quickly attributed to the legendary 
dw^arf 

Intrigued by the story. Prof Giddmgs 
followed his guides to the other side of 
the penmsula to a spot on Norton Bay op- 
posite Seward Peninsula called lyatayet by 
the Eskimos It was at this site that he dis- 
covered the buried relics of paleolithic (Old 
Stone Age) man 

No Bones at lyatayet 

lyatayet is a stretch of swampland con- 
necting the ten-mile-long, one-mile-wide 
basaltic ridge known as Cape Denbigh to 
the mainland A fresh water stream flows 
through It, insuring drinking water the 
year around There is no sure source of 
fresh w'ater at any other place on the Cape 
It IS probably for this reason that the site 


was a favorite camping place for the 
primitive hunters who lived in that part of 
Alaska The area shows signs of human 
occupation as much as a quarter of a mile 
from the present shoreline 

But the water which attracted these an- 
cient people to the site also has prevented 
preservation of their bones for modern sci- 
entists to find No human or animal bones 
have been discovered 

In that portion of the site excavated by 
Prof Giddmgs, he found the top layer 
consisted of the floor logs of an Eskimo 
pit dwelling built about 300 years ago 
Beneath these logs he found a clay bed 
containing relics of the Ipiutak Eskimo cul- 
ture These Eskimos hunted whales, bar- 
tered iron tools from Siberia and dec- 
orated ivory with animal figmes Many 
features of the Ipiutak cultuie show a con- 
nection with the new stone age m north- 
ern China and Siberia The Ipiutak Eski- 
mos appealed in Alaska about 2,000 years 
ago 

Up to this point the site showed nothing 
unusual The culture sequence was the 
same as that at Nukleet on the opposite 
side of the penmsula 

Continuing to dig deepei, Prof Gid- 
dmgs came upon a series of layers of 
sterile clay from six to 18 inches thick 



lYATAYET EXCAVATION SITE — Beneath this site were found relics 
of the oldest American ancestors of modern man. The burins, a pattt‘ 
cular type of microlith, found here are identical with those made l>y 

Cro-Magnon man. 
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CRO-MAGNON MAN— The newly 
discovered Stone Age Alaskans are 
the equivalent of Europe* s Cro-Mag- 
non Man, above, who was artistic and 
very much like the modern European 
in appearance* 

No sign of human relics was found in this 
clay, showing that the site was uninhab- 
ited for a consideiable period of time 

Flint Implements Found 

It was beneath these layers of clay that 
Prof Giddings discovered a large quan- 
tity of extraordinary obsidian and flint im- 
plements So many miniature chipped flints 
were found and of such exquisite work- 
manship that the Eskimo guides immedi- 
ately revised their legend of the dwarf 
Unquestionably the dwarf had made many 
of the flints but, said the Eskimos, “there 
must have been a lot of little people — a 
whole race of them” 

The flints he m a bed of pebbles, in- 
dicating that this layer w as formerly a 
beach Since the layer is about 40 feet 
above sea level the land must have risen 
considerably through the ages Geologists 
are busy studying the site to determine 
how long ago the beach was at sea level 
and how long ago the sterile layer of clay 
on top of It was deposited It may have 
been washed m by the stream m time of 
flood and deposited as the waters w^ent 
down, but this must have occurred many 
times to account for the lamination 

The implements found were made by 
striking off long flakes from the flint and 
obsidian cores Some of these flakes were 
then chipped caretully Distinguishing 
features of the chipping are the serrated 
or saw-tooth edges so finely done that the 
teeth along the edges are scaicely visible 
to the naked eye and fine diagonal flaking 
across the flat sides Chipped microhths 
are found in Old Stone Age layers in 
Europe but the serrated edges of the lya- 


tayet specimens make them unique No 
similar implements are known from any- 
where else in the world 

Link with Cro-Magnon 

Associated with these extraordinarv 
microhths are the so-called bunns which 
definitely link the site with European Cro- 
Magnon Burins are microhths which have 
as an added feature a sliver knocked off one 
of the edges The lyatayet burins aie 
identical with those made by Cio-Magnon 
Man 

The diagonal flaking on the miciohths 
IS found also in the Yuma points discov- 
eied in the Finney site in Wyoming but 
the Yuma points are much larger and 
crudei than the lyatayet Both Yuma and 
Folsom type implements aie found as- 
sociated wnth the lyatayet microhths Yuma 
and Folsom points may be as old as 25,- 
000 years The makers of the lyatayet 
microhths were evidently familiar with the 
bigger Yuma and Folsom implements as 
well as wuth the bunns found in the 
Aurignacian culture m Europe produced 
by Cro-Magnon Man Thus lyatayet may 
be the missing link between the ancient 
cultures of Texas and Wyoming and the 
Old Stone Age culture of Europe 

Europe’s Cro-Magnon Man was tall and 
straight, very much like the modern Eu- 
ropean He may have been white He lived 
at the edge of the glaciers in western 
Europe, especially m France and Spam 
Although he made fine flint implements, 
he is most famous for his art On the walls 
of deep caves in southern France and 
Spam he painted beautiful pictures m an 
extraordinary realistic style of the animals 
he hunted. This beautiful cave art still is 
in a wonderful state of preservation It was 
never equalled by the people who occu- 
pied this region of Europe after Cro- 
Magnon Man What happened to this 
talented race remains a mystery Did it 
move northw'ard with the retreating 
glaciers and finally find its doom in the 
Arctic regions? 

Questions Await Answer 

The actual dating of the lyatayet material 
will depend on the findings of the geol- 
ogists The key to the site is the layer of 
laminated clay So far several things are 
certain The microhths are older than any- 
thmg found in Alaska before They ante- 
date the Ipiutak Eskimo culture of 2,000 
years ago The bunns resemble those found 
m Aurignacian layers 15,000 to 30,000 years 
old They may have been made that long 
ago either by a CrchMagnon people or by 
another people w^ho were familiar with the 
implements of these Old Stone Age people 
and the art of making them 

How old are these flints? Who made 
them? Is there any truth to the Eskimo 
legend of a dwarf or pigmy people? Will 
Cro-Magnon Man be found in the New 
World? These are some of the questions 
that Prof Giddings Will try to solve next 


summer when he resumes excavating Spe- 
cial effort will be made to locate dry caves, 
such as that explored by Dr Larsen, m 
the hope of finding actual human bones 
in association with the flint implements 

More discoveries like those made at lya- 
tayet may solve the mystery The University 
of Alaska, the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum and the Copenhagen Danish 
Museum, under whose auspices the discov- 
eries were made, are planning to in- 
tensify their cooperative efforts to deter- 
mine who were the earliest human inhab- 
itants of the Ameiican continent 
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MINING 

Tracer Bullet and Flint 
Metals Are Found in U.S. 

^ TRACER bullets for machine gun prac- 
tice and the flints in cigarette lighters 
may soon be made from rare earth elements 
uncovered in southeastei n California in- 
stead of from imported ores These same 
rare earth dements are artificially produced 
by atomic piles in very high purity, but 
m limited amounts, and are used by sci- 
entists to study alloys for use at extremely 
high temperatures 

Discovery of at least five veins, three 
of which contain consideiable amounts of 
fluocarbonate of cerium and lanthanum 
combined with thorium and uranium, was 
announced by the U S Geological Sur- 
vey This discovery makes the United States 
more independent of foreign sources, mainly 
Brazil and India 

Clarence Watkins and Herbert S Wood- 
ward of Goodspnngs, Nev , two of the 
owners of the property, discovered the 
deposit when the minerals were found to 
be radioactive by test with a Geiger counter. 

Interest in the rare earth elements has 
been greatly stimulated by the fact that 
they are m the group of fission products 
produced by the splitting of uranium Also 
elements, known as trans-uramum elements, 
that are not found in nature but are built 
by the addition of atomic particles to 
uranium, have the same structure as the 
rare earths and are of great theoretical in- 
terest to chemists and physicists 

Science News Lelter, December 3, 1949 


Tear out this ad 

and mail it with one dollar, plus T'our 
name and address on a sheet of paper, for 
your copy of THE SCIENTISTS SPEAK 
This clothbound book was published at 
$3.7S In It, 81 top American scientists 
explain how modem scientific findings m 
all fields affect our Ii\es Subjects include 
science of the earth, astronomy, bouncing 
molecules, the spectroscope, medical sci- 
ence, biology, polarized light, etc. Authors 
ntlade Oppenheimer, Ijcey, Shapley, Hillier, 
Hooton, Compton and other well-known 
names. No clearer book for the intelligent 
layman interested in science Book sent 
postpaid. Catalog bstmg otbftr book bar- 
gains included FREEU Dover Publteations, 
Dept SNL 3, 1788 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 
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ECONOMICS 

Europe Recovery Thwarted 


^ “POLITICAL boundaries are thwarting 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe and 
hampering the economic growth of many 
other regions of the world,” Dr Howard 
A Meyerhoff, geographer and geologist, 
and admmistratu e secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association tor the Advancement of 
Science, told Science Service 

Dr Meverhoffj who w^as a professor at 
Smith College for 25 years, said he thought 
that very few Marshall Plan officials realize 
the necessity for permitting the develop- 
ment of a natural industrial region in Eu- 
rope centering around the iron ore of the 
German Ruhr and the coal resources of 
French Lorraine 

However, Dr Meyerhoff said, the pol- 
itical and economic integration of Europe 
for which EGA Administrator Paul Hoff- 
man IS working would be of some help 
in the development of this Ruhr-Lorraine 
natural region 

Dr Meyerhoff develops this idea of 
natural industrial regions in The Ameri- 
can Scholar (Winter Issue), published by 
Phi Beta Kappa Mere possession of basic 
raw materials such as iron ore and coal. Dr 
Meyerhoff w rites, is not enough to make a 
nation rich High living standards, he says, 
depend on the free flow" of raw materials, 


^ JULIAN Huxley, British scientist and 
former Director-General of UNESCO, ac- 
cuses Trofim Lysenko, President of the 
Lemn Academy of Agncultuial Sciences, 
of destroying scientific method and of 
dividing the world of science into warring 
camps based on political differences 

His new book, just published, Heredity 
East and West (Schuman), is a care- 
fully documented indictment of Lysenko’s 
genetics and his use of it to destroy the 
impartiality of science as it is knowm in 
the West 

“I at first imagined,’* writes Dr Huxley, 
“that there might be something in Ly- 
senkos claims However, the more I heard 
and read, the clearer it became that Ly- 
senko and his followers are not scientific 
in any proper sense of the word — they do 
not adhere to recognized scientific method, 
or employ normal scientific precautions, or 
pubhsh their results m a way which renders 
their scientific evaluation possible ’* 

Although Dr Huxley shows point by 
pomt that Lysenko’s theories are invalid, 
unprovable^ or downright false, he states 
that^ “it speedily became clear that the 
major issue at stake was not the truth or 
falsity of Lysenko’s claims, but the over- 


machines and some consumer goods 
“Basically,” declares Dr Meyerhoff, 
“there is no such thing as a well-rounded 
national economy, even among those na- 
tions that nature has favored ” 

Instead, he asserts, the industrial world 
IS organized into several clearly defined 
industrial nuclei that dominate trading 
areas ot v arymg sizes and importance 
These nuclei are localized around centers 
of maximum energy production, such as 
the coal fields of the Appalachian-eastern 
interior of this country and the midlands 
of Britain When political boundaries get 
in the wav of the free flow of goods to 
and from these aieas, he declares, the 
standard of living is lowered 
Dr Meyerhoff told Science Service that 
a good example of an industrial nucleus 
which has been choked off by political 
boundaries before it had a chance to get 
started can be found in Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick, Canada Newfound- 
land has the world’s sixth largest reserve 
of iron ore, and New Brunswick has good 
coal resources Those resources could serve 
a region extending down through New 
England to the Hudson river, he declares, 
were it not for the tariffs to be found at 
the Canadian-Amei lean border 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 


riding of science by ideological and poli- 
tical authority” 

Despite a Russian attack on himself as 
“the specious director of UNESCO,” Dr 
Huxley takes pains to pomt out that he 
is “not concerned to be either anti-Soviet 
or pro-Soviet” He adds, “I consider tiiat 
the methods used by certain groups and 
certain sections of the press in the U S A 
to denigrate (defame) the U S S R and 
to foment hatred of communism are 
equally bad and equally regrettable,” 

‘If I criucize or condemn some of the 
methods used, that is not because I am 
hostile to the USSR,” w^rites Dr, Hux- 
ley, “but because I believe that they are 
bad— bad m themselves, bad in their effects 
on human progress and achievement, and 
in the long run for the USSR” 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 

ENGINEERING 

Fluorescent Light Gives 
Natural Look to Colors 

^ THINGS look more like they ought to 
under a new fluorescent lamp announced 
by the lamp division of General Electric, 
in Cleveland Due to a new phosphor m 


them, the lamps bring out the “full beauty” 
of all colors, and are complimentary to 
people’s complexion 

The new phosphor, a coating to use in- 
side the lamp’s tube to convert invisible 
light waves to visible light, is a “double- 
activated calcium phosphate,” G E sci- 
entists state It is designated the DR phos- 
phor It wnll be used m two new" lamps, 
a “de luxe cool white” and a “de luxe 
vvaini white” lamp, the latter particularh 
desirable in social environments such as 
beauty shops, restaurants and homes 

Science News Letter/ December 3, 1949 


Words in Science — 
ALLIGATOR-CROCODILE 

^ MANY people are interested in the differ- 
ence between two closely related reptiles, 
the alligator and ciocodile 

You can tell the American alligator from 
the American crocodile principally by the 
nose The alligator has a broad head blunt- 
ly rounded at the nose, the crocodile nose 
narrows to a point having a notched, cut- 
in outline 

There is a difference, too, in the teeth, 
although you may not care to investigate 
this too carefully What corresponds to the 
canine teeth on the lower jaw of the alli- 
gator are hidden v\"hen the jaw is closed, 
fitting into a pit in the bone of the upper 
law Corresponding teeth of the crocodile 
fit into a notch on the outside of the upper 
jaw 

There is, however, a great diffeience in 
disposition The alligator is sluggish, and 
even when enraged is inclined to stand in 
one position, thrashing his tail The croco- 
dile is active, vicious, and will pursue and 
attack 

Science News Letter/ December 3, 1949 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Wild Bulls Are Pacified 
By New Drug Injection 

^ A NEW drug, berbeerme, which calms 
down excited animals long enough for the 
veterinarian to operate on them, was re- 
ported m the journal of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association 
Kicking, lunging, rearing animals are 
quickly pacified by an injection of her- 
beenne, the full name of which is di- 
methylberbeerine hydrochloride Veteri- 
narians in Argentina who have used the 
drug in surgical operations, have found 
that its action greatly reduces danger to 
both doctor and beast 

The drug acts as both a pacifier and 
pain-killer Its effect lasts for about 20 to 
30 minutes* 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 


GENETICS 

Huxley Indicts Lysenko 



THE WHOLE YEAR THROUGH 


FOR THE MOST UNUSUAL PERSON 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS 
LIST 



Wouldn’t he (or she) 
like a gift of twelve 
packages, one to arrive 
each month in 1950? 


IN EACH 1930 gift package, there will be several 
objects of science, and with each object, a museum- 
style legend card, which will tell at a glance what these 
THINGS of science are. Included will be the sheets of 
explanation, that give the interesting details of dis- 
covery, of development, of manufacture, and that tell 
how to perform unusual experiments with the contents 
of the package. 

Since late in 1940, packages like these have been 
going forward to members of the THINGS of science 
group. Glance over this list, then decide whether a 
membership which brings monthly packages on subjects 
as widely varied as these, isn’t jnst the thing for that 
most unusual person on your Christmas Gift list. 


Fingerprinting 

Meteorites 

Fossils 

Vitamins 

Insects 

Mineral Optics 

Plant Hormone 

Unusual Fabrics 

Plywood 

Oyster 

Lodestone 

Rayon 

Coins 

Felt 

Casein 


Pubber Plants 

Spices 

Sweetness 

Volcanic 

Steel 

Coal Byproducts 

CoflFee 

Nylon 

Sound Recording 
Home & Office 
Tricky Minerals 
Glass Lens 
Rope 

Plastic-Coated Yarns 
Insecticides 


You know the one who would thank you again and 
again for such a gift. And if you are not yourself a 
member, you could hmt to someone that you’d like it 
as a gift yourself. 


plus 
another 
well add 


The 1950 THINGS of science will be unusual; every 
month’s package will be a surprise. A Christmas Mem- 
bership to THINGS of science will bring the 12 units 
of 1950, plus an extra unit which we will select and add 
to your gift with our compliments, to arrive m time for 
Christmas. We will make out and mail a Christmas card 
with your name as donor, announcing ycur gift. Each 
membership is ^4 a year, postpaid. You will find a 
handy order coupon below. 


Chicle 

Corrr Byproducts 
Lecithin 

Vegetable Dyes 
Housing Materials 
Tree Products 
Phosphorescence 
Dry Cell 

New Flower Seeds 
Electronics 
CoflFee Byproducts 
Cellulose Plastics 
Specialized Textiles 
Fungicides 
Impregnated Paper 


Gift from 


T-432 


MY NAME 

STREET ADDRESS- 


CITY & STATE 

Moil this order Id THINGS ©f science, 1719 N St, 
N. W., Woshington 6, D, C for the 12 units of 1950 
plus the extro Chmfmos unit. 

Q I enclose $4 00 for the following 
Q Please bill me after Christmas 


Gift to 


PLEASE PRINT 

STREET ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE. 


MAKE OUT Christmas Card 
TO READ from 
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WILDLIFE 

MATURE 
7 ram BUNGS 



Squirrels 

^ A LADY with a maiked distaste for 
rodents was strolling m the park one day 
A squirrel, emboldened by intimations of 
hunger brought on by portents of impend- 
ing winter, ran up to her with a mute 
plea for a handout 

Steeling herself to look the little beggar 
in the eye, the lady exclaimed, “Go away 
You don’t fool me for one minute wuth 
your big bushy tail, vou little rat” The 
squirrel didn’t tarry to hear more With 
the days getting shorter and a winter’s 
store ot nuts to get in, he hastened off 
to fill his quota m more sympathetic quar- 
ters 

This IS a true story Both the lady and 
the squirrel can attest to it And although 
the lady is no zoologist, she \erv deftly, 
with the inmition for which hei sex is 
famed, touched the very heart of the mat- 
ter For the kinship between squirrels and 
rats is very close indeed 

Squirrels and rats, together with mice, 
woodchucks, gophers, chipmunks, beavers 
and muskrats, to name only some mem- 
beis of the ordei, are members of the 
rodentia The rodents, highly prolific in a 
family way, aie also extremely prodigal in 
the variety ot species and genera that com- 
prise the clan 

But of them all, the squirrel is perhaps 



weatherwise 

The Magazine about Weather 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 

AAAATEUR WEATHERMEN 
OF AMERICA 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
PHILA. 3, PA» 


unique for his purely decorative value On 
the hoof that is No self-respecting park 
w^ould be without its quota of squinels 
In fact, few^ other animals make their 
home there The only other animals seen 
m parks with any frequency are the fa- 
miliar biped, with or without his dog, 
and of course pigeons, sparrows and star- 
lings, among the commoner birds 
At this season of the year, the squirrel 
IS at his busiest He scurries hither and 
von, looking for nuts and cones to lay by 
for the grim days ahead In urban areas, 
as noted above, he sheds any timidity he 
may still retain, accosting total strangers 
At his tamest, he is astonishingly audacious 
Park bench philosophers have been known 
to reach absent-mindedly into their coat 
pockets only to find an optimistic squirrel 
ferreting there for stray goobers 
The red squirrel, sketched here, is a 
denizen of the northern part of the coun- 
trv No one who has walked through the 
fall w'oods can have failed to notice him 
He IS a notorious chatterbox, filling what- 
ever quarter of the w'oods his business takes 
him to with his grievance of the moment 
He scolds his wife, harangues his en- 
emies, and heaps fluent abuse on any mere 
human who happens to stray within the 
very considerable range of his voice 
But despite the endless charm he finds 
m filibustering, he does a very methodical 
]ob of marketing for the winter larder He 






DIABETICS 



DIABETIC CARE 
IN PICTURES 

by HELEN ROSENTHAL, B S , 
FRANCES STERN. M A and 
JOSEPH ROSENTHAL, M-D 

$a.50 


“Diabetic Care in 
Pictures" was de- 
signed to smooth 
the way so that 
diabetes and its 
treatment might be 
completely under- 
stood The result of 
more than 25 years 
of questioning in a 
nationally-known 
clinic— and the 
tested answer to all 
those questions 
Simply written and 
lavishly illustrated 
by charts, pholo- 
graphsand drawings, 
It tells about the diet, 
measurement and 
injection of insulin, 
insulin reactions, 
acidosis and diabetic 
coma, blood and 
urine tests and nec- 
essary body care 
The coupon below 
will bring a copy 
immediately 
150 PAGES 
137 ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


J. B. iIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Medical Division • East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 
1 enclose $2 50 Please send me “Diabetic Care in 
Pictures ' 

Name 

Street 

City, Zone, State . . 


IS a superior judge of nuts and seeds, and 
despite the impiession he gives that half 
his attention is directed elsewhere, very 
larely can a bad nuL oi spoiled seed be 
found hidden in his winter cache He has 
mastered the knack of doing two things 
at once 

Science News Lelter, December 3, 1949 


During the past war, a total of 12,000,000 
tons of refuse was collected in the United 
Kingdom and converted into $140,000,000 
worth of agricultural and industrial mate- 
iials, including airplane paits made from 
waste paper 


To be Published Springy 1950 

Gray's Manual 
of Botany 

EIGHTH EDITION 

Revised by 

Mebritt Lyndon Fernald 
Fisher Piofessor of 
Natural Histoiy {Botany) 
Emeiitus, Harvard University 

Rewritten almost entirely by the out- 
standing authority on the flora of 
Northeastern America, this widely 
used manual is now being reset in a 
handsome new format Here aie a few 
of the important features of the Eighth 
Edition 

• Approximately 3000 more species 
and varieties of vascular plants are in- 
cluded than in the seventh edition 

• At the beginning of the book there 
IS a Synopsis of the Older s and Fami- 
lies of Vasculai Plants 

• The geographic range covered in the 
new manual is the same as in the 
Seventh Edition except that it has been 
extended eastward to include the Gaspe 
Peninsula, Anticosti, and Newfound- 
land. 

• The analytical keys to genera and 
species have been amplified 

• Moie than 1800 line drawings are 
included 

• All technical names are explained in 
such a way that students may see 
wherein they aie appropriate 

• The descriptions of the species are 
fuller than formerly. 

American Book Company 
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• Books of the Week 


different sections of the country and describes 
the rise of modern popular painting Illus- 
trations are representative 


TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us o check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications direct 
from issuing organizations 


The Art of Readable Writing — ^Rudolf 
Flesch — Harper, 237 p , $3 00 An aid in 
writing simply This book contains the 
author’s new formula for measuring the 
readability of written material 

Atomic Energy Commission Official Records, 
4th Year, Special Supplement No i — Atomic 
Energy Commission — United Nations, 75 p , 
paper, 80 cents Background on the pressing 
problems of atomic energy control, these 
records mclude general findings and re- 
commendations approved The text is in 
both French and English 

Better Care in Mental Hospitals Proceed- 
ings of the First Mental Hospital Institute — 
Daniel Blainj Ed American Psychiattic As- 
sociation, 208 p , paper, I3 00 The complete 
record of the meeting held at the Institute 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, 
April 1 1- 1 5, 1949 

The Design of Democracy — ^Laurence Staple- 
ton — Oxford, 301 p , $4 00 The author, a 
Guggenheim fellow, discusses the ideas and 
ideals on which democracy is based, and 
suggests how world affairs can be conducted 
in a more demoaatic manner 

Elements of Geography Physical and Cul- 
tural — Vernor C Finch and Glenn T Tre- 
wartha — McGraw-Hill, 3rd ed , 71 1 p , illus , 
$6 00 A textbook for beginning courses in 
college geography 

The Forestry Directory — ^Tom Gill and Ellen 
C Dowling, Compilers — American Tree As- 
sociation, 420 p , $3 00 An authoritativ^e 
guide to forestry activities in the United 
States and Canada 

Frequency Modulated Radar — ^David G C 
Luck — McGr aw-Htll, 466 p , illus,, $4 00 A 
reference work covering the principles and 
possibilities of f-m radar 

Health Instruction Yearbook 1949 — Oliver 
E Byrd — Stanford University Press, 7th ed , 
276 p , $3 50 Health developments for the 
>ear 1948 


thcrapv practiced bv the author in the neuro- 
psvchiatnc division of an Armv convales- 
cent hospital during tne past war 

Isotopes A Three-Year Summarv of U S 
Distribution — ^United States Atomic Energv 
Commission — Gov't Punting Office, 201 p, 
illus , 45 cents Provides a useful measure 
of the value of isotopes to peacetime re- 
search Lists 1850 publications that have been 
issued on work done vvnth these products of 
the atomic energy program 

Laboratory Experiments in College Physics 
— Cicero Henry Bernard — Ginn, 291 p , illus , 
paper, $2 75 A manual usable with any 
standard first-year physics book 

Man and His Physical Universe — ^Frank 
Covert Jean, Ezra Clarence Harrah and Fred 
Louis Herman — Ginn, rev ed , 642 p , illus , 
$4 00 A textbook for an introductory science- 
survey course 

More Painting Patterns for Home Decora- 
tors Book Two — ^Ruth Wyeth Spears — 
Bar lows, 64 p , illus , $2 00 Fascinating deco- 
rations for the hobbyist mcludmg designs for 
wood, tin, glass, pottery, stenciling on fabric 
and greeting cards 

Motor Performance and Growth A Develop- 
mental Study of Static Dynamometric 
Strength — Harold E Jones — University of 
California Press, 181 p, illus, paper, $200 
(Cloth $3 00) Report of an adolescent 
growth study 

Orgynjzation of Behavior A Neuropsycho- 
logical Theory — ^D O Hebb — Wiley, 335 p , 
$4 00 The author presents his theory on 
what goes on in the human brain between a 
stimulus and the response Written for the 
clinician and physiologist as well as the psy- 
chologist 

Pachyphyllum Vagabundum, A New Coral 
FROM THE Upper Devonian Strata or New 
York — George M Ehlers, — Umveisity of 

Michigan Press, 4 p, illus, paper, 30 cents 
Well illustrated with photographs 


Hypnotherapy of War Neuroses A Clinical 
Psychologist’s Casebook — John G Watkms — 
Ronald, 384 p , $5 00 A report of psycho- 


Safety in the Laboratory 



A new fllmslide comprising 53 hand- drawn 
cartoons, each driving home a powerful les- 
son in laboratory safety. Postpaid $3 00 
VISUAL SCIENCES 
599-S Suffem, N Y 


Pictorial Folk Art. New England to Cali- 
fornia — ^Ahce Ford — Studio Publications, 172 
p , illus , 95 Presents some of the histori- 

cal facts and background for the various 
groups of primitive and early pamters m 



250 

LUMINOUS 

STARS 


M««n & 4 FlaneH 

Nave your own Ptanetanvm 
on tke ceiling of your den, 
ledroem or rumpus rooml 
‘STARS' sklne with outdoor roatiim 
AFTER turning off tho Tighta. 
CNmwcd «id Rnwiy !• TiU Vp 

Otdp F/e? 

'STARS' • la.lOO BLIX STREET 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD CALIF 


Science and Civilization — Robert C Stauffer, 
Ed — University of Wisconsin Ptesi, 212 p, 
Sa 50. Eight prominent scholars discuss the 
social implications of science One of the 
symposia held in celebration of the Universitv 
of Wisconsin’s centennial year 

SHUSHIN The Ethics of a Defeated Nation 
— Robert King Hall — Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 244 
P j S3 75 Presents in historical perspectiv e 
an analysis ot the ethics teaching in Japanese 
schools immediately before the Second World 
War 

The TVA Idea — Dean Russell — Foundation foi 
Economic Education, 108 p, paper, 75 cents 
The author sees in projects such as TVA a 
threat to American freedom 

Techniques of Collecting Microvertebrate 
Fossils — Claude W Hibbard — University of 
Michigan Press, 19 p , illus, paper, 50 cents 
A description of collecting methods and their 
application on a large scale to the smdy ot 
Cenozoic stratigraphy and fossils 

Theory and Practice of Social Case Work — 
Gordon Hamilton — Columbia University 

Press, Ninth printing, 388 p , $3 50 Analyzes 
current theory and practice 

U S Industrial Design ’49 ’50 — Society of 
Industrial Designers — Studio Publications, 176 
p , illus , $10 00 Presents work by leading 
members of the profession 

Winter Bouquets wtth Color The Art of 
Arranging Dried Flow'ers — ^Ruth Gannon — 
Studio Publications, 72 p , illus , I2 85. The 
author writes on the correct method of pick- 
ing, drying and arranging your winter 
flowers and also how to pick your colors 
• 

A Word Geography of the Eastern United 
States — ^Hans Kurath — University of Michi- 
gan Pi ess, 88 p, with 163 figures, illus, 
$400 The results of an investigation con- 
cerned with the regional and local vocabu- 
laries of the original 13 states and all terri- 
tories settled before 1800 except Kentuckv 
Reference for students of Americana and 
regional sociologists 

Yates' Guide to Successful Inventing — ^R i)- 
mond F Yates — Funk, 224 p , illus , $2 95 
A wealth of practical information including 
patent helps and how to market your in- 
ventions 
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for Cliristmas’ She's hard to please has just 
about everything . (May we suggest two 
gifts?) X LEiK-TRO-LENS light magnifier (dips 
on 25 to 100 watt bulbs in lamps, light fixtures, 
focuses twice the light, helps old and tired eyes 
(bright young ones too*) Swings to any posi- 
tion Postpaid, 2 for $1 00 plus 6c stamps 2 
D AY-BRTTE magni- 
fier is like 
TRO-IjENS but has 
filter, gives WHITE 
light similar to day- 
iteht. Postpaid, 79c 
ea. 

FA1RBRIDGE 
CO. Inc. Dept K 
945 Main St 
Bridgeport^ Conn- 
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® Mashmss afadl Ciae^geti • 

For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here^ send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St, Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 494 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


® ADJUSTABLE SHOE HEEL, leccntly 
patented, ts consUiicted in two patts, the 
tear poitton being found in shape and 
held to the top hjt of the heel with saewi 
When thiis dis\ becomes worn on the 
walking edge*' it can be lotated to a new 
position by loosening the scieiw^, oi it can 
be le placed 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 

® ROLLING MAST on diy land, in use 
by the U, S Navy, will pet jot m all the 
gvtations of a mast on a ship in a stotm 
Any combination of toll, pitch and yaw 
can be obtained with this 75-foot mast by 
elect! ical machinery The mast is fot use 
in testing insUumtnts tindei severe condi- 
tions 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 

© MAGNETIC STIRRER, fot hdmiatotv 
use, operates on eithu steam or com- 
pte\std air to effect stitung action at 
sUambath or room Umptratiues Since 
there ate no electrical components, it is 
completely safe to use with inffarnmabh, 
volatile substances and in hazardous loca- 
tions. 
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The chrome on the family car can be 
cleaned with a good household scouimg 
powder 

Norwegian educato s a e bunging in- 
struction in English by radio to even the 
most remote rural schools 

The prune meridian, Greenwich, London, 
now generally recognized thioughout the 
world, was adopted by international agree- 
ment just 65 years ago. 

The true Icebe’*g lettuce is a variety with 
red-tinged leaves that has no commercial 
value, w^hat i5» purchased as Iceberg is the 
New York and Imperial strains 

A new type of bus already on American 
highways has a 17-passenger compartment 
in the front half and an equally large 
compartment to the rear to carry freight 

Muskrats, quarantined from Norway for 
ye^s, may soon become highly-favored 
animals in northerii sections where , it is 
now suggested they be raised, principally 
for thrir fur 



@ GLASS PIPE, shown in the picture, is 
actually glass fiber impregnated with resin, 
and has as its chief value its lightness The 
weight IS about one-jowth that of com- 
parable stedl pipe It was developed for 


At any given moment, some 1,800 
thunderstorms are probably occurring 
throughout the wmrld. 

About one-third of coal is volatile mattei 
easily driven off by heat and lo'.t up the 
chimney unless p oper furnace-finng 
methods are used by the home-owner or 
firemen 

The United States could support a 
population double its present size at a 
standard of living eight times as high as 
now^, a prominent economist recently 
stated 

Malana-beanng mosquitoes have a habit 
of resting on the walls of houses after 
getting a meal of blood, a habit that makes 
them easily killed by DDT if the walls 
have been sprayed with this insecticide 

Fuchsias, a familiar house plant of sev- 
eral decades ago and now becoming popu-^ 
lar again, was oftei> known as Lady’s 
Eardrops because ot th^ form of its flower; 
in Its native South Aiperica it grows to 
a shrub or tree^ 


i 



Use by the U S Armed Services in cross- 
country fuel lines 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 

^ CIGARETTE LIGHTER FUEL, an 
English preparation which comes in a 
two-inch gelatin container and ts no>so avail- 
able in America, can also he used to re- 
move stains and grease, clean glasses and 
remove lipstic\ from collars The container 
IS unbr eatable but easily opened with a pm 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 

® CARRYING CASE for ladies' hosiery, 
cosmetics and hander chiefs is a handleless 
handbag-lt}{c affair with four snag-free 
pockets, each about inches square Made , 
of a quilted, satin-tcxtur ed vinyl plastic, 
easily washable, it comes in four color 
combinations ' 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949 

^ LUGGAGE CARRIER has folding 
frame with caster wheels and is designed 
for easy cartage of suitcases, trun\s and 
pacJiing cases weighing up to 300 pounds, 
Rubber -covered gripping posts leave lug- 
gage unman cd, and its r ubber -covered 
swivel wheels protect fine floors. The device ^ 
weighs less than two pounds 

Science News Letter, December 3, 1949, 

Florida sands containing titanium anti 
zirconium aie being drill-explored m 10 
counties by the federal government in 
anticipation of expected wider uses of these 
metals, particulaily titanium for use in 
consti uction 
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They Packed a Pole Line Into a Pipe 


Back in the eighties, telephone executives 
faced a dilemma The public demanded 
more telephone service But too often, 
overloaded telephone poles ]ust couldn't 
carry the extra tvires needed, and in cities 
there was no room for extra poles Could 
wires he packed away m cables under- 
ground'^ 

Yes, but in those days wires in cables 
were only fair conductors of voice vibra- 
tions, good only for very short distances 
Gradually cables were improved, soon 


every city call could travel underground, 
by the early 1900's even cities far apart 
could be linked by cable» 

Then Bell scientists went on to devise 
ways to get more service out of the wires 
They evolved carrier systems which trans- 
mit 3, 12, or even 15 voices over a pair 
of long distance wires, A coaxial cable can 
carry 1800 conversations or six television 
pictures This is another product of the 
centralized research that means still better 
service for you in the future. 


BEIX TE1.EPHONE LABORATORIES EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING 
AND PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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medicine 

Cobalt Treats Cancer 

Victims of cancer of the cervix have been treated 
with radioactive cobalt. Results are expected to indicate 
an improvement over the use of radium. 


> THIRTY-FIVE cancer patients, chiefly 
women with cancer of the cervix (neck of 
the womb), have during the past year 
been treated with cobalt made ladioactive 
in the Atomic Energy Commission’s pile 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn 

The results should be slightly better than 
those that would be expected if radium had 
been used, although it is too soon and too 
few patients have been treated so far to 
be suie of this 

The treatments are being given under 
the direction of Dr J L Morton at Ohio 
State University School of Medicine at 
Columbus Development of the radiocobalt 
for this puipose was done by Dr William 
Myers, physicist and physician, who is a 
special fellow at the same university 

Reasons for expecting slightly better re- 
sults with radiocobalt than with radium 
are 1 The cancer-destroying gamma rays 
from cobalt made ladioactive in the pile 
are more energetic than those from radium 
in the foim used m cancel tieatment The 
radium may delivei anywhere from 400,- 
000 to slightly over 2,000,000 volts of en- 
ergy but the cobalt will always deliver over 
a million volts from the same unit of ma- 
terial This means physicians can give a 
more controlled and homogeneous dosage 

2 Radiocobalt can be put in places where 
radium cannot be placed This means, in 
cases of cancer of the cervix for example, 
that the cancer-destroying radiation can be 
brought not only to the primary cancer 
in the neck of the womb but also to the 
broad ligaments which help hold it in 
place and to the walls of the pelvis These 
are not reached with radium as ordinarily 
used, but they are regions where meta- 
stasis, or the spread of cancer, often occurs 

One of the chief advantages of radio- 
cobalt over radium is that the beta rays 
from radiocobalt have only one-tenth the 
maximum energy of the beta rays from 
radium disintegration products These beta 
rays from radium are strong enough to 
damage or kill healthy tissue around the 
radium needles That is why radium needles 
used m cancer treatment are enclosed in a 
thick layer of gold or platinum The gold 
or platinum m a single needle costs from 
flO to $25, without counting the cost of 
the radium The radiocobalt can be sheathed 
in less costly stainless steel or the relatively 
cheap metal, aluminum These, or even a 
moderately thick tubing of nylon, are not 
only cheaper and handier but actually re- 
move all the beta rays from the radiocobalt, 
whereas the platinum (m one-half milli- 
meter thickness) does not remove all the 


beta rays from the radium 
The radiocobalt can be recovered from 
the aluminum sheathing by dropping the 
whole thing into sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion This dissolves away the aluminum 
but does not dissolve the cobalt 
Because radiocobalt can be sheathed with 
materials like nylon and aluminum, and 
because it does not dissolve in body fluids 
such as blood, it can be used in ways 
ladium cannot The needles, for example, 
can be bent into different shapes and forms 
to fit the cancel ous spot, or even can be 
wrapped right around the cancer Doing 
this with radium needles would be dangei- 
ous because of the possibility of breakage 
If a radium needle broke, radium salts 
escaping from it would be dissolved and 
carried by the blood to the bones, there 
to cause bone and life-desti oying cancer 
Needles of radon gas, if they broke, would 

fT' - 


be equally dangerous But the radiocobalt 
needles, if they should break though none 
has so far, do not carry this danger because 
the cobalt is not soluble 

The radiocobalt can be handled with an 
electromagnet, giving it another advantage 
over radium needles 

A “porcupine applicator” has been de- 
signed by Dr Morton for using the radio- 
cobalt in treatment of cancer of the cervix 
This consists of several layers made of a 
plastic such as lucite or plexiglas with holes 
bored at various angles The radiocobalt 
needles are fitted into these holes and the 
applicators applied in tiers, one over the 
other The needles automatically go into 
the right locations when the applicator is 
inserted and there is no danger of creating 
“hot spots” where ulcers might form from 
crossing ovei of ladiation from the different 
needles 

Recently Dr Myers has been preparing 
the needles of pure cobalt The first ones 
were made of an alloy of 45% cobalt and 
55% nickel Their size is such that laid 
side to side it would take about 25 of them 
to measure one inch, and their length is 
about one-third of an inch These are sent 
to Oak Ridge, put in the pile, and come 
back each with radioactivity equivalent to 
one or one and one-half milligrams of 
radium 
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STREAMLINED "jFLY/NG BANANA^*— The Narfs new Piasecki HRP^2 
is pictured during early flights at Morton, Pa. Its alutnmum fuselage is the 
latest development in helicopters in the program to help America maintain 
leadership in transport type rotary wmg atrcraft. As many as 12 Utter patients 
can be carried in the HRP-2. This type of aircraft is particularly suitable for 
mass rescues under the most adverse conditions and for troop-carrying 

assault tactics^ 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

Atom "Breeding" Plant 


^ SEVEN years after man first achieved 
the self-sus tamed release of energy from 
the atom, construction vtill start on a plant 
to “breed” energy-releasing atoms from 
the non-exploding variety 

On Dec 2, 1942, the first atomic pile, 
built under the Unuersitv of Chicago’s 
athletic field stands, was brought to the 
point where neutrons from the fissioning, 
or splitting, of uranium 235 became suffi- 
cient to sustain and repeat the action That 
was the most essential step toward the 
atomic bomb 

On Dec 1 this yeai, the Atomic Energy 
Commission had transferred to it Naval 
Proving Ground property near Arco, 
Idaho, to be used as the site for another 
basic experiment in atomic energy This 
will be the testing of the possibility 
of transmuting non-fissionable uranium 
into fissionable plutonium m a process that 
produces more fissionable material than it 
consumes If the experiment is conv 
pletely successful, the amount of fission- 
able material available for peaceful as well 
as possible military purposes will be in- 
creased bv 140 times The actual in- 
ciease may not be as great as that, but 
scientists are sure they will have more 
fissionable material from the “breeder 
reactor” process than they start with And 
any increase will be advantageous. Figures 
on the expected increase start from the 
fact that only seven-tenths of one percent 
of natural uranium is in the form of the 
fissionable uranium 235 The transmuta- 
tion process allows use of the more plenti- 
ful though non-fissionable uranium 238 

“Breeders” will not solve the raw ma- 
tenal problem overnight, but the applica- 
tion of the breeder principle is considered 
the biggest forward step in peacetime ap- 
plication of atomic energy 

On pencil and paper, AEG authorities 
are sure that the engineering applications 


as well as the puiely nuclear-physical ones 
of the transmutation can be made But 
the final answer will not come until some 
time m 1951 when the bieeder reactor 
goes into operation No trial runs with 
models can be made Breeding must be 
done on a large scale if at all, because, as 
in the atom bomb, there is the problem 
of critical size 

Science News Lefter, December 10, 1949 
GEOLOGY 

Pacific Coast Was Balmy 
50 Million Years Ago 

^ MODERN man, if he were transported 
back through geological time about 50 mil- 
lion years, would find a strange climatic 
situation m the Pacific area 
As far north as Puget Sound he would be 
in the tropics He could sit under a palm 
tree, and watch the surf pound against 
coral reefs 

He could bathe in warm waters, and 
catch tropical fish He would have to keep 
on the alert, however, tor crocodiles 
This IS a partial pictuie of a section of 
the ancient world being pieced together by 
Di J Wyatt Durham, associate professor 
of paleontology at the University of Cali- 
fornia It IS based upon Dr Durham’s 
studies of fossil specimens ot marine ani- 
mals in the Pacific Coastal region during 
the Eocene epoch, and upon research by 
others in allied fields 
The scientist said that since the Eocene 
epoch there has been a gradual shift of the 
tropical climate southward This gradual 
shift was interrupted by lapid fluctuations 
both north and south during the Ice Age 
Dr Durham has also refuted the widely 
held theory that the poles and continents 
shifted around during this past age He 


points out that the evidence indicates no 
major shifts of either the poles or conti- 
nents in the past 50 million years 
For example, advocates of the theory of 
shifting poles would place the Kamchatka 
peninsula within 15 degrees ot the North 
Pole at one time m this past age However, 
the fossils of marine life of Kamchatka for 
that period are repiesentative of a w^arm 
water environment These animals could 
not have existed within 15 degrees of the 
North Pole, therefore the pole must have 
been m approximately its present position 
Science News Letter, December 10, 1949 
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Question Box 


AERONAUTICS-ENGJNEERING 

What IS the latest type of gas turbine en- 
gine for planes? p 373 

MEDICINE 

Of what diseases may salmoneHa babies be 
the carriers'^ p. 375. 

Wfiat is the latest treatment for cancer^ 

p 371 

What new aid has been developed for use 
m cancer detection? p 380 

MICROSCOPY 

What type of microscope promises to rival 
the electron microscope m the future^ p 375 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

What IS the function of the new atom plant‘d 

p 372 
PHYSICS 

What new development promises improved 
Infrared equipment p 373 

PSYCHIATRY 

What physical disorder has recently been 
found to be linked with neurotic personality’ 
p 380 
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PHYSICS 

Germanium T ransmits Heat 

Lenses of germanium which will transmit invisible 
heat rays have been developed. This promises spectacular 
improvement in infrared equipment. 


^ LENSES that will transmit invisible 
heat radiation, piomising spectacularly im- 
proved inflated equipment £oi scientific and 
industrial use, can be made out of pure 
germanium and silicon metals as the re- 
sult of researches made known to the 
American Physical Society at Chicago, 111 , 
by scientists fiom Purdue University 
Even though the metals are opaque to 
oidinary light and may be an inch thick, 
they transmit the infrared rays over a 
bioad poition of then spectrum Hereto- 
fore, rock salt and other materials softei 
than metal and attacked by moisture have 
been used for optical woik with infraied 
ladiation, which war applications showed 
was important for many uses 
The reseaiches were done by a group 
of scientists headed by Dr Kail Lark- 
Hoiovitz of the Purdue physics depait- 
ment and including K W Meissner, M 
Becker and H Y Fan 
These reseaiches aie the outcome of 
electrical measurements on germanium 
alloys, which Dr Laik-Horovitz and his 
colleagues in 1942 produced in such a way 


^ TWO horsepow^er per pound of weight 
is developed by a new gas turbine engine 
foi airplanes unveiled in Washington, D C 
It IS of the type known as the tui bo-prop, 
and IS claimed to be the most poweiful 
pi opellei-type engine ever cleared for flight 
The engine w^as de\ eloped for the U S 
Navy by the Allison Division of Geneial 
Motors, Indianapolis This company builds 
the widely used J35 turbo-jet engine which 
has acquired fame in speedy military 
fighter planes The new engine is a differ- 
ent affair The jet from its combustion 
chambers operates a turbine which in turn 
operates conventional propellers 
Turbo-props are already in use Britain 
claims leadership m their development and 
application The new engine is said to 
produce more power for its size and weight 
than any similar engine in the world 
Fuel economy is another feature of the 
new Allison turbo-prop In this it exceeds 
that of recently revealed foreign engines 
It matches the fuel economy of the best 
American reciprocating engines and pro- 
duces twice as much power for each 
pound of weight This XT40, as it is 
designated, rounds out the military re- 
quirement for an engine of the gas turbine 


that It was possible to make them semi- 
conducting either negatively or posituely 
Semiconductors wuth knowm and predict- 
able propeities were available then for the 
fiist time 

In\estigation of the optical properties 
of these materials followed Dr Lark- 
Horovitz found that the material with 
high conductivitv m the veiv far infraied 
has much higher lUlectivity than the ma- 
terial of high lesistancc It also has a 
smallei tiansmission of mfiaied radiation 

Pine geimanium and silicon metals have 
been prepared which transmit 50^ of the 
mfnred “light” beyond 2 micions m wa\e- 
kngth The loss that occuis is piimaiilv 
due to the leflections and not to absoiption 

Filteis as w'ell as lenses will be made 
of these stable materials Giinding the 
metals to dimensions will be easier than 
with softer materials now used, and Di 
Lark-Hoiovitz pi edicts that the new de- 
velopment will result m a wuder in- 
vestigation and use of mfiaied phenomena 
in the future 
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type which will transport payloads over 
long distances at high speeds and altitudes 
The XT40 is a completely new design 
which consists of two axial-flow gas tui- 
bme power sections driving a dual-rotation 
propeller through a common reduction 
gear The power sections are connected 
together so that m effect they form a single 
unit However, each power section may be 
operated independently 
This feature permits takeoff at full 
power with both power sections operating 
In flight at reduced power for cruising 
speeds, maximum fuel economy can be 
obtained by cutting out one power section 
The engine operates on the same fuel as 
used in ordinary turbo-j*ets Four of them 
are now being installed in a Convair 
XP5Y flying boat for early flight 

Science News Letter, December TO, T949 
ENGINEERING 

Windowless Textile Mills 
Aid Air-Conditioning 

> MODERN textile mills should be built 
without windows and the roof should be 
insulated from sun heat, the American So- 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers was told by 
P L Davidson, consulting engineer of 
Philadelphia Both steps are required to 
maintain the air within at proper tempera- 
tures and humidity for good weaving, he 
indicated 

Fiom a functional point of view, win- 
dows have only two excuses for existing, 
he stated These are foi light and ventila- 
tion or cooling Daylight cons ti action fails 
to give the light required as measured by 
today’s standaids, and the volume of air 
required for cooling can not be obtained 
thiough open windows 

Piopei ail -conditioning in a textile mill 
IS a number one requirement to piopei 
processing of fiber Temperature and 
humidity must be conti oiled The strength 
of cotton fiber, he said, is approximately 
50% greater, the elasticity 20% greatei, 
and the strength before lupture more than 
double at 75% relative humidity than at 
40% Beyond a relative humidity of 75% 
the strength falls off and the elasticity in- 
ci eases rapidly, so windows which intei- 
fere with tempeiatures bv drafts and 
humidity by condensation should be elimi- 
nated 

Air cleanliness is another essential in a 
textile mill Electrostatic filters weie recom- 
mended by Mr Davidson to replace pres- 
ent inadequate air washers and oil and 
cloth filters In these newer filters, foreign 
mattei m the air is given a static charge as 
It passes through them and is removed by 
electrical attraction to electrically charged 
plates 

Science News letter, December TO, T949 



TURBO . PROP ENGINE — The 
smalt size of the new Allison XT 40 
turbo-prop engine is compared here 
(foreground) with the J35 turbo-jet 
engine. This engine will first be used 
in the Nary XP5Y Convatr flymg 
boat. 


AERONAUTICS-ENGINEERING 

Dual Turbo-Prop Engine 
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CENERAl SCIENCE 

STS Exams Are Held 

Young scientists compete in science aptitude exami- 
nations. Forty top students will receive invitations to the 
Science Talent Institute. 


^ ’TEEN-AGE scientists all over the 
United States sat down for some pre- 
Christmas writing on Dec 5 

Their three-hour composition was no 
letter to Santa Claus but it will bring 40 
of them the best Christmas present they 
ever had — an invitation to the five-day Sci- 
ence Talent Institute in Washington, D C 
and a chance to win a Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarship 

Some 16,000 boys and girls will be taking 
a three-hour science aptitude examination in 
their own public, private and parochial 
schools as the first step in the competition 
fo the $11,000 in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships offered in the Ninth Annual 
Science Talent Search, conducted by Science 
Clubs of America, administered by Science 
Sei vice 

The high school seniors, all of whom 
aspire to careers in science, will also sub- 
mit scholastic and other recommendations 
and a 1,000-word essay on the subject, “My 
Scientific Pioject” before the competition 
closes at midnight, Dec 27 

The science aptitude examination, de- 
signed each year by Drs Harold A Edger- 
ton and Steuart H Britt, New York psy- 
chologists, IS planned to reveal ability to 
think and reason rather than to measure 
acquired knowledge of science 

Only 40 boys and girls will be invited 
to the Ninth Annual Science Talent In- 
stitute m Washington, D C, March 2 
thiough 6, 1950 For five days they will 
learn about new developments in science, 
listen to and talk with piominent scien- 
tists and be introduced to possibilities for 
their future m scientific research 

During their five-day all-expense stay in 
Washington one of the young scientists 

ENGINEERING 


► DRILLING for oil to four-mile depths 
will require a lot of changes m drillmg 
techniques and equipment, the American 
Petroleum Institute was told m Chicago by 
John M Payne, Shell Oil Company, Kilgore, 
Texas 

He presented the findmgs of a study 
group on deep drilling, the study being un- 
der the auspices of the Houston chapter 
of the institute’s division of production 

Oil IS now being produced from below 
15,500 feet, he said, and it seems inevitable 
that the need for 20,000-foot commeraal 
drilling’ will develop in the near future. 

Dee^ drilling is an exact science for 


will receive the $2,800 Westinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarship Runners-up will re- 
ceive scholarships ranging from $100 to 
$2,000 The $11,000 m scholarships will be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges 
Drs Edgerton and Britt; Dr Harlow 
Shapley, director. Harvard College Observa- 
tory, and Dr Rex E Buxton, 'Washmgton 
psychiatrist 

The judges will name 260 other entrants 
m the Science Talent Search for Honorable 
Mention and Science Clubs of America 
will assist them as well as the 40 winners 
in getting scholarships at the colleges, 
universities and technical schools of their 
choice Previous Honorable Mentions have 
received valuable scholarships and other 
financial assistance m this way to continue 
their education 

A double chance to win scholarships or 
other financial assistance for furthering 
their education in science is offered to 
high school seniors in 17 areas These boys 
and girls live in areas where State Science 
Talent Searches are in operation by spe- 
cial arrangement between Science Clubs of 
America and organizations of scientists and 
educators 

By entering the national competition, the 
Ninth Annual Science Talent Search, stu- 
dents will automatically be entered in their 
State Science Talent Search in the follow- 
ing areas Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Montana, New England (open 
to students in all six New England states), 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin Write Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N St, N W, Washington, D C for 
details 
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which the equipment must be carefully 
engineered if it is to do a specific job 

Although one ng has successfully drilled 
to more than 20,000 feet in one locality, 
drilling in different localities, as well as 
completing a well at that depth, may offer 
a large number of problems which as yet 
have not been solved The problems are 
technical, of course, and are concerned with 
matters rangmg from the size of hole that 
must be drilled to equipment that can be 
used at the great depth. 

Among the problems are those resulting 
from the high pressure and temperature 
encountered at 20,000-foot depths This far 


below the surface of the earth the tempera- 
ture might be about 500 degrees Fahren- 
heit, Mr Payne indicated The temperature 
gradients, he stated, vary for different locali- 
ties However, abnormal temperatures 
amounting to 2 2 degrees Fahrenheit rise 
per 100 feet is considered the maximum 
which should be encountered 

One operator, he added, states that the 
maximum temperature to be expected in 
20,000-foot wells will approximate 400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit If this is tiue, the present 
type of powders used in gun perforating 
piobably can be used, however, speed of 
operation will be critical One service com- 
pany, he revealed, feels that 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit is the maximum temperature 
for safe operation 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Shapley Elected Honorary 
Fellow by India Institute 

> DR HARLOW SHAPLEY, director of 
Harvard Observatory, has been elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences of India 

Only four persons m the world besides 
Indians were so elected this year by the In 
stitute, a non-governmental agency com- 
parable to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in the United States 

Three Honorary Fellows elected from 
other countries were Prince Louis de 
Broglie, French physicist, Hans van Euler, 
Swedish chemist and George Tishlei, Ger- 
man botanist 
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Words In Science — 
EQUINOX-SOLSTICE 

^ THE equinox — you say it ee-kwi-noks, 
with the accent on ee — is the date on which 
the days and the nights are of equal length, 
and that occurs at the time the sun crosses 
the celestial equator 

One of these dates, usually about March 
21, IS called the vernal equinox The other, 
about Sept. 22, is called the autumnal 
equinox Because there is often a severe 
storm in September at about that date, 
the storm has been called the equinoctial 

The solstice is the point midway between 
the equinoxes At the summer solstice, 
usually about June 21, the days aie longest 
At the winter solsace, about Dec 21, the 
days are shortest 
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• RADIO 

Saturday, Decemher 17, 3 IS p m , EST 
‘‘Adventures in Science” with. Watson Davis, di- 
rector of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Dr Perrin H Long, Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Director of Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine of Johns Hopkins University, 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, Md , will 
about Treatments for Colds 


Deep Oil Drilling Needs 
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MICROSCOPY 

Microscope Has X-Ray Eyes 

A microscope which utilizes X-rays has been de- 
veloped. It may possibly rival the electron microscope in 
the future. 


► A MICROSCOPE has now been given 
X-ray eyes to enable scientists to see very 
small internal details of living and non- 
living materials 

Excellent results in first tests of the in- 
strument were reported by Miss Charlys 
M Lucht of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, where it was made, at the 
meeting of the American Society for X-ray 
and Electron Diffraction in Philadelphia, 
Pa 

She predicted that the instrument may 
compete in the future with the electron 
microscope, which is the most powerful 
magnifying instrument now m use Elec- 
tron microscopes use a beam of electrons 
instead of light to form an image of ma- 
terials under study 

With the X-ray microscope, X-rays are 
passed through the material being studied 
and then strike a pair of curved mirrois 
at an angle of less than one-half degree 
The mirrors bend the X-ray beams in such 
a way as to cast a magnified X-ray image 


^ SALMONELLA Baby may be a runner- 
up to Typhoid Mary as an unsuspected 
disease earner and spreader of epidemics 
A warning of this possibility comes from 
Drs I M Mackerras and V M Pask of 
the Queensland Institute of Medical Re- 
search at Brisbane, Australia 
The diseases or epidemics Salmonella 
Babies might spread would be stomach 
and intestinal upsets and possibly the 
diarrheal diseases that cause havoc in hos- 
pital nurseries and similar institutions Sal- 
monella, pronounced sal-mon-ella, is the 
family name for a large group of organisms 
including those that cause paratyphoid fever 
and those that cause fo^ poisoning, or 
ptomaine poisoning as it once was called 
Durmg an epidemic in Australia, Dr 
Mackerras found that babies under two 
years continued to harbor the Salmonella 
germs up to six months after they had 
recovered from their acute attack of severe 
stomach and intestinal sickness Infections 
in older children and grown-ups were mild 
or unapparent and generally transitory 
Drs Mackerras and Pask followed up 
this finding by examining specimens from 
a contmuous series of babies admitted to 
maternal and child welfare clinics The 
babies were mostly “feeding problems ” 
Some had had ‘*bowel upsets” but most 


of the sample on a photographic film 
The mirrors are platinum coated slabs 
of fused quartz which are as nearly flat 
surfaces as can be made They aie curved 
by mechanical pressure which can be ad- 
)usted by hand This, Miss Lucht explained, 
makes it possible to change the curvature of 
the mirrors in order to improve focusing 
At present stage of development, magni- 
fications of 100 diameters have been pro- 
duced X-ray images magnified 10 times 
are magnified another 10 times by photo- 
graphic enlargement without serious loss 
of detail 

Objects studied so far have been fine 
mesh screens, selected for testing of the 
insti ument’s ability to show small details 
Because the X-iay microscope, unlike the 
electron micioscope, does not require 
samples under study to be in a high 
vacuum, it may make possible examinations 
of living mateuals at much higher magni- 
fications than ever before 
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were noimal and none was sick enough to 
be sent to a hospital 

Sixteen strains of salmonella were found 
in 14 babies of this series If the clinic 
records approximate a random sample 
of the child population of Brisbane at the 
time (19,000 children under two years of 
age), tliere would have been more than 
600 salmonella infections scattered through 
the baby population of the city Yet only 
33 cases of sickness from salmonella were 
treated in hospitals durmg the survey pe- 
riod 

This suggests that the germs are nor- 
mally harmless but that under certain con- 
ditions they can become virulent and cause 
sickness 

This state of affairs is probably general 
and of considerable significance in connec- 
tion with epidemics, the doctors point out, 
“because infection may be widespread in 
a community but completely unsuspected 
and therefore not attacked 

“There is m fact a permanent potential 
epidemic risk and it easy to understand,” 
the doctors state, “how epidemics often 
arise when children are crowded together 
under conditions which favor spread from 
child to child 

*We feel,” they state, “that this infant 


earner-rate of salmonella infections is just 
as important in the community as ty- 
phoid and dysentery carrier-rates in older 
persons It certainly should receive close 
consideration in any plan of prevention ” 

The carrier rate, they report in the 
Lancet (Nov 19), British Medical Journal 
is about 3,5% In other words, between 
three and four of every 100 babies under 
two years in Brisbane is infected and a 
potential risk of epidemic spread 
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INVENTION 

Xmas Tree Stand Clings 
To Floor by Suction 

^ WITH the Christmas season approach- 
ing, the government, at last, has issued an 
“in-season” patent It is for a Christmas 
tiee stand, a kind that clings to the floor by 
means of suction cups of rubber 

The mam part of the stand is a metal 
plate which has a pocket on its lower side 
and projecting parts to drive into the stump 
of the tree on its upper face Under it all, 
and fixed to the metal plate, is a sheet of 
flexible rubber fabric which is cupped into 
the pocket to form the “vacuum” to provide 
the suction to hold the tree from sliding 
around on the floor 

The device is designed also for use in 
securing a smoking stand or lamp stand to 
the floor or table The inventor is Arthur 
D Zedler, Yonkers, N Y The patent num- 
ber IS 2,489,845 
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X^RA Y MICROSCO?B—Mtss 
Charlys M* Lucht j of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory, demon^ 
strates an experimental X-ray micro- 
scope, The microscope makes it pos-^ 
sible to examine directly minute de- 
tails of internal structure in materials 
through which light cannot pass. 


MEDICINE 

Salmonella Baby Threat 
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PSYCHIATRY 

Birthdays Remembered 
Under Hypnosis 

^ CAN you remember on which day of the 
week your birthday fell when vou w ere four 
years old, or seven or 10? 

Probably not, but if you were success- 
fully hypnotized bv a psychiatrist, vou prob- 
ably could 

More than 40 of a group of 50 persons, 
10 women and 40 men, were, when hypno- 
tized, able to recall correctly the days ot the 
week for their birthdays and for Christmas 
when they were four, seven and 10 years 
old, Dr Robert M True, of the University 
of Vermont College of Medicine, reports in 
the scientific )ournaI, Science (Dec 2) 

An extremely small percentage gave the 
correct answers to any of these questions 
before hypnotic induction, he reports The 
percentage was so small that when correct 
answers were given it was probably bv 
chance 

Dr True’s study was done to develop a 
Simple, practical test to tell the psychiatrist 
whether a patient being psychoanalyzed 
under hypnosis has really gone back to his 
early childhood and is telling w hat happened 
then and reliving those experiences, or 
whether he is telling and acting out experi- 
ences in his current memory 
For the psychiatrist to have a method of 
distinguishing between a real childhood 
state under hypnosis and a half-pretended 
one IS important, Dr True points out, be- 
cause recall of actual hurtful experiences is 
more beneficial m treatmg a neurosis than 
the reliving of an imagined experience 
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DENTISTRY 

Brush That Sweet 
Tooth To Avoid Decay 

^ IF you have a sw^eet tooth, and want to 
satisfy it, use toothbrush and mouth rinse 
immediately afterwards to avoid tooth de- 
cay Better use toothbrush and mouth w^ash 
after any meal 

This advice, bringing the fight on caries 
full circle back to the clean tooth idea, 
comes from studies by Drs H W Hag- 
gard and Leon A Greenberg of Yale Uni- 
versity 

These scientists are physiologists, not 
dentists They take the view that if sugar 
is a cause of tooth decay, regardless of the 
mechanism by wLich it affects teeth, the 
magnitude of its effect will be related to 
the concentration of sugar in the mouth 
and particularly to how long it stays there 
A caramel and orange juice, they found, 
both brought the sugar content of the 
saliva up to almost the same high point 
of 800 mg per 100 cc But 20 minutes after 
the orange juice^ there was almost no 
sugar left from it in the saliva, whereas 
4? minutes after the caramel, there was 
still considerable sugar left from it, 
’^Thoroughly bryshing apd washing teeth 


and mouth aftei eating the caramel, hov\- 
evei, immediately brought the sugar con- 
centration m the saliva to the zero base- 
line 

Trying to avoid tooth decay bv avoiding 
sugar, the Yale scientists point out, is 
impractical, because almost all starch food- 
stuffs produce sugar m the mouth, and 
micro-organisms involved in tooth decay 
make no distinction as to the source of the 
sugar 

A mixed meal, for example, brought 
the sugar concentration in the saliva to 
more than 600 mg per 100 cc, and it took 
45 minutes before the sugar had dropped 
to the point reached 20 minutes after the 
orange juice 

Their tests, reported in the Dentvl Sur- 
vey, were made at five, 10, 20, 30 and 45- 
mmute intervals after eating each of the 
following a mixed meal, fresh orange 
juice, grapefruit juice, ice cream, crackers, 
chewing gum, caramel candy and sweet- 
ened bottled soft drinks 
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ENGINEERING-AERONAUTICS 

Fire-Resistant Hydraulic 
Fluid Is Approved 

^ THE need for a fireproof fluid for use 
in aircraft hydraulic mechanism to operate 
landing gear and other parts will be met, 
in part at least, by a new fire-resistant 
synthetic liquid that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has now approved for use 
m certain planes 

This new hydraulic fluid, known as 
Skydrol, is a joint development of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St Louis, and Douglas 
Aircraft Company of Santa Monica, Calif 
Its approval is for use in DC-4 and DC-6 
transport planes Later approval is expected 
for other planes, Monsanto ofEcials state 

The hydraulic system of a modern plane 
by means of which controls and flaps and 
other parts are operated from the pilot’s 
cabin includes much tubing leading to 
various sections of the plane, as well as 
pumps and valves, The pressure m the 
tubes may be as high as 3,000 pounds per 
square inch If a leak should develop in the 
system, the hydraulic fluid would escape 
into near and far-aw^ay places in the plane 
If combustible, it w^ould then be a fire 
hazard It would be an extreme hazard m 
a plane crash 

A hydraulic fluid requires a unique com- 
bination of chemical and physical proper- 
ties It must be a suitable lubricant for the 
pumps It must be non-corrosive to avoid 
attacking the various metals m the system 
It must not undergo undue thickening at 
low temperature and thinning at high tem- 
perature It has to be light in w^eight to 
avoid adding undue weight to the plane 
In addition, it should be highly fire-resistant 
SLvdrol IS claimed to meet all these speci- 
fications. 
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ENGINEERING 

First Coal-Burning Gas 
Turbine To Be Tested 


^ AMERICA’S first coal-buming gas 
turbine locomotive will be ready for test- 
ing befoie the end of the year, it was re 
vealed bv Dr John T Rettahata of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology It is being 
built by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 

An Ameiican gas tuibine locomotive 
using oil for fuel has been in use since 
early sunimei Several coal-burning gas 
turbines aie under development Coal is 
a highly desirable fuel for locomotives be- 
cause It IS plentiful and well distributed 
for railioad use Present coal-burning steam 
locomotives are on the way out, being re- 
placed by the more efficient diesel But 
diesels use oil for fuel 

This Alhs-Chalmers coal-burnmg gas 
turbine locomotive, like the oil-burner m 
use and like most of the diesel locomotives, 
uses the prime power to develop elec- 
tricitv for the driving power As described 
bv Dr Rettahata, in the new locomotive 
air from the atmosphere is compressed and 
passed through a combustion chamber 
where its temperature is raised to about 
1,300 degrees Fahrenheit by the burning 
of pulverized coal It enters the turbine in 
the form of a hot gas By expansion of the 
gas through it, the turbine develops power 
both for the compressor and the electrical 
generator 
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POPULATION 

Birth Rate Is Third 
High in 25 Years 

^ IF vou think almost every young couple 
you know had a baby this year, you are 
not far off During the first nine months of 
the year births of 2,669,000 babies were 
registered, the National Office of Vital Sti- 
tistics estimates on the basis of figures now 
available 

This gives an estimated birth rate for the 
first nine mondas of 24 1 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, which would mean, m round numbers, 
one baby for every 20 couples if every 
1,000 population w^ere made up of 500 
couples Actually, the per 1,000 population 
figure includes some children and old 
people 

The birth rate this year is almost the 
same as for the corresponding period of 
1948, wffiich was 242, the second highest 
for the January-September period in over a 
quarter of a century 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Radioactive Ground Moles 
Help Fight Against Polio 


^ RADIOACTIVE ground moles will help 
hght infantile paralysis and cows will, pei- 
haps contentedly, swallow ladio sulfur to 
show scientists moie about milk protein 
synthesis 

These are among leseaich programs 
utilizing ladioactive materials fiom the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s pile at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn The physical research divi- 
sion of Ell Lilly Company at Indianapolis, 
Ind, hopes to tag the ground moles with 
radiocobalt to find out where they burrow, 
the distances they travel and other habits 
If the moles can be tagged and more learned 
about them, they may become useful ani- 
mals for infantile paralysis research since 
they will live in then natural state and 
not undei laboratoiy conditions 

Radiosulfur-fed cows are expected to tell 
scientists at Lankenau Hospital Reseaich 
Institute, Philadelphia, and the Borden 
Company Laboratory, Scarsdale, N Y , to 
what extent sulfur-containing amino acids 
for protein in milk are formed in the 
lumen, or fiist stomach of the cow 
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MEDICINE 

Oxygen Lack Reduces 
Radiation Cell Damage 

> X-RAY damage to the hereditary cells 
of plants, similar to that which atomic 
radiation causes, can be greatly diminished 
by eliminating the surrounding oxygen, say 
two Oak Ridge scientists, Dis Norman H 
Giles, }r, and Heibert Parkes Riley 

These findings, while not directly appli- 
cable to humans, have possibly important 
implications for medical research 

In an attempt to confirm recent reports 
of an oxygen-radiation damage relationship, 
the two biologists subjected the plant Tiade- 
stantia to X-ray bombardment while it wis 
in different mediums, namely oxygen, nitro- 
gen, and air They found that changes in 
the chromosomes, seat of the genes which 
control heredity in plants, animals and hu- 
mans, were greatest when the plant w^as in 
oxygen and least when it was in nitrogen 

To make sure that it was not the gases 
which were causing the “chromosomal re- 
arrangements” they placed plants in each 
of the mediums without applying X-rays 
They found that the gases alone did not 
produce the effect 

In all tests with X-rays they found that 
absence of oxygen lessened cell damage 
Besides nitrogen, they tested the plants m 
helium and argon. Each time the damage 


w'as less than when the plants were X-rayed 
while in oxygen 

Drs Giles and Riley, reporting their find- 
ings m the Proceedings of the Nvtional 
Ac\demy of Sciences (Nov ), do not know' 
w^heiher the oxygen affects the actual 
chromosome breakage oi the later recovery 
piocess 

Another goveinment scientist who com- 
mented on their repoi t, tentamelv favors 
the theory that the absence of oxygen 
slow's down the movement of the chromo- 
somes This, he believes, aids the repair of 
X-rav breaks, while the presence of oxygen 
peimits and perhaps speeds up cell move- 
ment, thus preventing breakage repair 

He pointed out that if this is the case the 
discoveiy would not be of much immediate 
application in preventing human chromo- 
some damage in the event of an atomic 
burst, because in the absence of oxygen a 
man would soon die 

He suggested, however, that other 
methods may be devised to slow down 
cell division, such as low temperature oi 
chemicals He stressed that this was still 
highly conjectuial, but that such problems 
would probably be solved eventually bv 
lesearch in atomic medicine 
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MATHEMATICS-ENGINEERING 

Giant Brains Are 
Explained in New Book 

^ ADD “cybeinetics” to your modem 
vocabulary It is a new coined W'oid which 
applies to the science of control and com- 
munication in the animal and the ma- 
chine The term is used by the scientists 
W'ho developed the giant electronic and 
mechanical computers that are now solving 
problems m seconds that would require 
many months with pencil and paper 

These machines are complicated affaiis, 
well beyond the understanding of the 
oidinaiy human A popular explanation, 
however, is now available It is in a new 
book ]ust published, Givnt Brmns, or M\- 
chines Th\t Thiniv (John Wilev and 
Sons, Inc ) The authoi is Edmund C 
Beikelev, an authority on the subject 

There are several of these computers 
now in use m the country, and more un- 
der development They include Harvard’s 
Mark I, II and III; the differential analyz- 
er at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Bell Telephone Relay Calcula- 
tors, the so-called ENIAC developed at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and BINAC 
built by Eckert-Mauchly Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia One of the newest is the BEMAC, 
built by Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Wash, and used to determine how a 
guided missile will behave on an imaginary 
flight in the air without even being shot 
into the air at all 

While the new book is entitled Giant 
Brains, the computers are not brains at 
all They do no thinking With the use 
of hundreds of electronic tubes, electric 
relays and special mechanisms, they fol- 


low instructions fed into them in electric 
code to find the answeis of problems, also 
fed into them m code They aie unlike 
the punch-caid machinery used bv hun- 
dieds of busmessses today They use leels 
of magnetic tape coded in a language of 
their own They are machines that handle 
“huge quantities ot infoimition auto- 
matically ” 
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aeronautics 

Nitrogen Tetroxide Is a 
Top Rocket Aid 

^ A LONG known but little used chemical, 
nitrogen tetroxide, piomises to become a 
number one aid in rocket propulsion, the 
American Rocket Society was told by Doug- 
las H Ross of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Co po ation, New York 

Nitrogen tetroxide is not a fuel It is an 
oxidizer to provide the necessary oxygen foi 
combustion It is a chemical of high oxygen 
content It is about 70% oxvgen and it is 
capable of releasing the entiie amount 
under such rigorous conditions as encoun 
teied in a rocket motoi 

It IS a chemical easily made fiom am- 
monia It can be pioduced m abundant 
quantities Some 500,000 tons annually could 
be made in the United States if only 10% 
of the present ammonia output were con 
veiled to nitrogen tetroxide 

Rockets, unlike all other types of jet- 
propulsion, can opei ate miles above the 
earth wheie theie is not enough oxygen 
in the air to support combustion It carries 
Its own oxygen, eithei mixed with the fuel 
or in separate containers to mix m the com- 
bustion chamber Finding an efficient oxi- 
dizer is as important as finding an efficient 
fuel 

Nitrogen teti oxide, Mr Ross stated, has 
high chemical stability, high density, low 
fieczing point, and little susceptibility to 
decomposition 
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MEDICINE 

Warning Issued Against 
Anti-Hlstaminics Use 

^ A WARNING against “indiscriminate 
use” of the anti-histaminic substances now 
available at drug stores in anti-cold pills 
has been issued by the American Medical 
Association 

The A M A is not convinced that there 
IS enough evidence yet to w arrant the claims 
being made on anti-histaminics for colds 
Also, A M A records show that about one- 
third of those taking these drugs become 
drowsy or fall asleep at work 

Possibility of harm when the drugs are 
taken over long periods and of people taking 
too much in case of persistent colds are 
other points made 
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MlTALLUIlOY 

Trick Metals to Improve Steel 


The monocrystalline structure of certain metals used 
in research gives them unique properties. Yet due to atomic 
flaws these single crystal metals are very weak. 


By J. G. FEINBERG 

See Front Cover 

^ SILVER rods which bend hke lead, 
but cannot be unbent Metal wires which 
can be pulled out as easily as a piece of 
taffy — once, but not a second time 

Those are the sort of trick metals to be 
found in the laboratory of Prof E N 
daC Andrade, world authority on metal- 
lurgy, at London’s University College, who 
will soon become director of the Royal In- 
stitution 

The rods that bend and wires that 
stretch are single crystals several inches in 
length By contrast, the ordinary piece of 
metal is made up of a myriad of micro- 
scopic crystals They are polycrystalline 
The monocrystallme structure of Prof 
Andrade’s metals gives them their unique 
properties 

Of what practical value is this work 
with forms of metals which exist only in 
specialized laboratories? The ultimate prac- 
tical gains may be great, says Prof 
Andrade It is well known that even the 
toughest steel our steel-makers can turn 
out of their furnaces today is only l/40th 
as strong as it theoretically could be There 
are theoretical possibilities of vastly in- 
creased strength of materials 

“Where so many of the dreams of in- 
ventors are clearly impossible on simple 
grounds of energy and such-like funda- 
mental considerations, gigantic advances are 
here, at any rate, not inherently ruled 
out,” Prof Andrade declares 

Unusual Characteristics 

These single crystals of metals possess 
unusual and unexpected characteristics On 
the basis of theoretical calculations, it was 
expected that single crystal metals would 
be much stronger and tougher than the 
ordinary polycrystallme forms Prof An- 
^drade was amazed, therefore, to find that 
they were softer and much less resistant 
to stress 

A one-half inch single crystal wire can 
be stretched by pulls of, depending on the 
metal, between two and 20 pounds. A 
child could stretch the softer of the metals 

But^ once the wire is pulled, or the rod 
bent, the metal undergoes a strange tough- 
ening. A single crystal copper wire can 
easily be pulled to twice its original length, 
but having reached this maximum length, 
It then takes 80 times as much force to 
stretch it any farther. X-ray analysis in- 
dicates that the reason for this is that 


stretching destroys the single crystal struc- 
ture of the metal The length to which one 
of these trick metals can be drawn is shown 
on cover, contrasted with an undrawn single 
crystal 

Another unusual characteristic of single 
crystal metals is that, regardless of the di- 
rection of the pull, they insist on stretch- 
ing m directions of their own choice Nor 
does the wire stretch uniformly Rather it 
elongates in spurts along certain very 
definite planes In scientific language, 
mono-crystalline wires are said to have 
definite glide-directions and glide-planes 

The result of these innate predilections 
is, on stretching, a peculiar flattening of 
the wire, accompanied by curious stephke 
ridges, as if the crystal had slipped in 
layers These steps are called slip-bands 
and can clearly be seen with the naked 
eye The distance between the bands varies 
with the different metals and with the 
temperature. Sometimes a single crystal 
will exhibit several slip planes at angles 
to each other and frequently twinning oc- 
curs, with two sets of bands which are 
mirror images of each other 

Twinning Occurs 

Twinning is a phenomenon which is not 
yet clearly understood, but for the other 


peculiarities of single crystal metals Prof 
Andrade has reasonable explanations based 
on his own experimental work and de- 
duced by analogy from the behavior of 
other substances 

The softness and gliding properties of 
his single crystal wires Prof Andrade ex- 
plains on the basis of imperfections m the 
surface layers of atoms, to ultra-micro- 
scopic “cracks” in the atomic “skin” of 
the crystal Thus, a coating of oxide only 
20 atoms thick will increase by 50% the 
force required to stretch a 05 millimeter 
wire, while thicker films will double the 
stress required Also, bombarding a wire 
with alpha particles (hearts of helium 
atoms) while it is stretching very much 
increases the rate of flow of single crystal 
cadmium in the early stages, when fresh 
glide planes are being formed. Since the 
alpha particles have practically no pene- 
trating powei, this can only he a surface 
effect 

Surface Has Defects 

It IS possible that internal Haws may 
play a part, admits Prof Andrade, but he 
feels that “surface defects are the only 
ones whose effect has so far been definitely 
pioved in the case of metals” 

Analogous deductions can be made from 
the experimental weakness of non-metals 
like glass, quartz and rock salt as com- 
pared with their theoretical strengths In 
each of these cases it has been shown that 
the weakness lies m minute cracks in their 
surfaces, cracks which can be made visible 



STRETCHED SINGLE CRYSTAL— The slip bands in a solid mercury 
single crystal which has been stretched are pictured* 
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METALLURGY AUTHORITY— 
Prof. E. N. daC. Andrade prepares 
papers which tell of hts research with 
single crystal metals. 

by exposing them to sodium vapor In the 
case of sheet mica, the surface of which is 
remarkably free of flaws except at the 
very edges, it has been shown that the 
strength of such sheets is ten times greater 
when the stress is kept solely on the per- 
fect surface than when it extends to the 
imperfect edges 

Making Crystals 

To make his single crystals. Prof An- 
drade encloses an ordinary wire of many 
crystals in a glass tube in which it fits 
loosely and from which all the air has 
been evacuated He then runs a traveling 
furnace slowly, at about the rate of half or 
an inch an hour, over the tube The wire 
melts locally and then re-sohdifies as the 
furnace moves along, resulting in a single 
ciystal In the case of metals with melting 
points higher than that of glass, Prof An- 
drade employs molds made of carbon 

The first specimens ever seen of the 
single crystal forms of some metals were 
prepared by Prof Andrade as long ago 
as 1913 Since then he has devoted his 
energies to their study So interesting and 
novel were the properties of single crystal 
metals that between the wars they were 
studied extensively by scientists in England, 
Russia and Germany, but for some reason 
the subject has not attracted American 
investigators 

Atomic Flaws Weaken Crystals 

One lesson learned from the study of 
the single crystals is that, because of atomic 
flaws, the mdividual metal crystals arc ex- 
ceedingly weak The greater strength of 
every day metals lies m their haphazard 
poly crystalline structure, with the glide- 
planes and ghde-directions of the crystals 
oriented at random Thus each crystal is 
hemmed in by other crystals which will 
not readily give m the same direction or 


plane in which it gives most easily This is 
much like the principle of the girder, in 
which the planes of several sheets of metal 
are fixed at right angles to each other 

Prof Andrade believes his experimental 
results point two tasks for the practical 
metallurgist 

1 To see if the atomic flaws in metal 
surfaces can be eliminated 

2 If not, to see how the poly crystalline 
nature of metals can be increased 
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ENGINEERING 

Electric Discharge Prints 
Instrument Chart Paper 

^ CHART paper for use particularly with 
commercial facsimile telegraphy, but usable 
in many types of recording instruments, 
has a coating of electrosensitive material 
which IS “printed” by an electric current 
passing to It from a simple wire stylus 

The new paper, dubbed Teledeltos, was 
developed by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and was revealed at the annual 
meeting of the Society for Experimental 
Stress Analysis by Grosvenor Hotchkiss of 
the company It meets the requirement m 
facsimile recording by being instantaneous, 
dry and permanent The coated paper is 
light grey in color The current flowing 
through It produces a black mark 

In previous facsimile transmission, the 
record was made photogi aphically by a 
beam of light on photo-sensitive paper 
Facsimile is a system, now coming into 
wider usage, in which an entire printed 
page, letter, message or photograph is sent 
by radio waves or through wire connections 
fiom a transmitter to distant receivers In 
the transmitter, die copy is rapidly scanned 
by a beam of light that passes over it 
m successive lines, each close to the one 
above The reflected light, varying with 
the variations in the markings on the 
surface being scanned, operates a photo- 
electric cell from which varying electrical 
energy is emitted 

At the receiving end, the process is in 
reverse The electrical energy causes varia- 
uon in the beam of light from a photo- 
electric cell The varying intensity of the 
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light reproduces an exact copy of the 
original on sensitized paper. With this 
new paper, the record made requires no 
finishing or fixing The paper is usable 
for automatic tram position recorders, re- 
cording chronographs and galvanometers, 
wave pattern recorders and other instru- 
ments 
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NUTRITION 

Dairy Products Improved 
By Ion-Exchange Milk 

^ SMOOTHER ice cream, improved 
quality of baked goods and improvements 
of various other dairy products by the 
use of lon-exchange milk are foreseen by 
Dr C W Gehrke of the University of 
Missouri at Columbia, Mo, and Dr. E F 
Almy, of Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus 

Ion-exchange milk is milk that has been 
modified by the use of certain artificial 
resinous materials Reporting on their joint 
researches at Ohio State University m the 
scientific journal. Science (Nov 25), Drs 
Gehrke and Almy state that these materials 
seem to “offer a variety of possibilities for 
modifying the mineral components of 
milk,” either by removing ions, such as 
calcium, or substituting other ions for 
those normally present or by both opera- 
tions 
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MEDICINE 

Sponge Aids 


Cancer Fight RECORD 


^ A NEW aid in the fight against cancer 
has been developed bv Dr Sidney A Glad- 
stone of New York Polyclinic Hospital and 
Medical School 

It consists in a method for getting ma- 
terial for cancer detection in the earlv 
stages of the disease before it show's signs 
or symptoms that either patient or doctor 
notice 

^11 the doctoi does is to rub a tiny piece 
of a gelatine sponge o\er the surface of 
the area that might be cancerous The 
sponge absorbs fluids, cells and tissue par- 
ticles The sponge and its absorbed con- 
cents are then fixed m formalin, embedded 
m paraffin and cut bv a microtome into 
\ery thin slices The slices are then stained 
and on examination by a trained pathol- 
ogist re\eal the presence of cancer, if the 
patient has cancer 

The fixing, staining and other treatment 
of the sponge are essentially the same as 
in the procedure for cancer diagnosis, called 
biopsy, in which a tiny piece of suspected 
cancer is cut out for microscopic examina- 
tion 

The sponge method is not only simpler 
but has the great advantage of picking up 


cancer cells from surfaces that look so 
normal the doctor does not suspect the 
need for punching oi cutting out a bit of 
tissue for examination 

In one case, for example, a 48-vear-old 
woman’s “vague complaints” were thought 
due to the glandulai changes of middle 
age The sponge biopsy of the womb was 
made m the course of examination, al- 
though no abnormalities were seen The 
sponge biopsy revealed the presence of 
cancer, which was confiimed at operation, 
although a surgical biopsy missed the can- 
cer 

Cancel of the skm, vocal cords, bronchi, 
esophagus, rectum and stomach can also be 
diagnosed in earlv stages by this method, 
Dr Gladstone pointed out in a report to 
the New Englvnd Journvl or Medicine 
(July 14) 

Because the sponge must be able to with- 
stand the dissolving action af alcohol, 
chlorofoim, acetone or othei fluids used 
in preparing the mateiial for microscopic 
examination, Di Gladstone has worked 
chiefly with a sponge called gelfoam, man- 
ufactuied by the Upjohn Company 
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PSYCHIATRY-DENTISTRY 

Caries-Neurosis Link 


^ TOOTH DECAY and a neurotic per- 
sonality seem to go together. 

Doctors and dentists have for some time 
assumed that mental and emotional factors 
might affect the teeth, just as these factors 
play a part in stomach ulcers, colitis, 
asthma and other bodily disorders 

Now statistical evidence for the relation 
between personality and tooth health has 
been obtained 

A Berm enter personality inventory, said 
to be the “best and most valid test of its 
kind to measure traits of personality as 
divorced from mtelhjgence,” w^as given to 
50 men and womeiv, faculty members, stu- 
dents and employees of Tufts College Den- 
tal School 


The same 50 also were scored as to the 
number of decayed, missing and filled 
teeth 

When the two scores were compaied, 
they showed that all but four of those with 
the least neurouc tendencies had a D M F 
tooth score of less than 40, while all but 
five of those above the lowest levels of 
neurotic tendencies on the personality 
score had a D M F tooth score above 40 
The data have statistical significance vvith 
less than one percent possibility that the 
results are due to chance, Dr John H 
Man hold and Vivian W Manhold who 
made the studies at Tufts report m the 
scientific journal, Scitnce (Dec 2) 
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WAR SURPLOS OPTICAL BAROAIHS 



ASSEMBLE YOUR 
OWN^NOCULARS 

Complete 
Optics! 

Complete 
Metal Parts 

SAVE 

More Than 
Va 

Regular Cost 

GOVERNMENrS 7 x 50 BINOCULARS 

(American Made — not Japanese) 

Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a 
fine set of Binoculars at a substantial sav- 
ing of money Offered here are complete 
sets of Optics and Metal parts for the 
7 X 50 Binoculars These components are 
new and all ready for assembly Pull in- 
structions supplied METAL PARTS— Set 
Includes all Metal Parts — completely fin- 
ished — for assembly of 7 x 50 Binoculars 
No machining required A sturdy Binocu- 
lar Carrying Case is optional with each set 
of Metal Parts 

Stock No 842-Q ?39 40 Postpaid 

plus $4 80 for Case Total |44 20 

OPTICS— Set Includes all Lenses and 
Prisms you need for assembling 7 x 50 
Binoculars These optics are in excellent 
condition — perfect or near perfect and have 
new low reflection coating 
Stock No 5102-Q— 7x50 Optics— $25 00 Pstpd 
NOTICE' Add 20% Federal Excise Tax to 
your remittance if you buy both Binocular 
Optics and Metal Parts 

ARMY'S 6x30 BINOCULARS 
complete optics & METAL PARTS— 
Model M-13A1, 6 x 30 Binoculars (Water- 
proof Model) Everything you need — ready 
for assembly When finished will look like 
a regular factory job costing $102 to $120 
The Optics are new, in perfect or near- 
perfect condition Have new low reflection 
coating Metal parts are new and perfect, 
all completely finished No machining re- 
quired Complete assembly instructions in- 
cluded 

Stock No 830-Q $40 00 Postpaid 

plus $8 00 tax Total $48 00 

OPTICS AND METAL PARTS are avail- 
able for Monoculars a Binocular) For 
complete details, write for Bulletin Q 

PLASTIC HOBBYISTS’— Your chance to 
get a large, heavy piece of super, optical 
quality Plexiglas, approx 13^" thick, TVs" 
long, eVs" wide weight, 4 Ihs 5 ozs 

Actually a U S Army Plexiglas Periscope 
containing at least $7 00 worth of Plexi- 
glas Carve it! Saw It’ Mold it! Makes 
numerous plastic novelties 

Stock #725- Q $3 00 each Postpaid 

6 or more units $2 75 each Postpaid 

12 or more units $2 25 each Postpaid 

MOUNTED TELESCOPE EYE-PIECE— Kell- 
ner t3rpe Excellent astronomical and other 
telescopes War Surplus. Government cost 
about $18 00 Focal length 24 mms Lens 
Diameter 23 mms Unusually wide field 
Stock No 5189-Q Price $3 25 Postpaid 

THICK FIRST SURFACE MIRROR- Alum- 
inized’ Low Reflection Coated! Size 
3-13/16" X 3-3/16" 9/16" thick Excel- 

lent substitute for large Right Angle Prism 
Stock #562-Q $3 50 Postpaid 


8 POWER ELBOW TELESCOPE 



Gov't Cost $200 00 
Our Price $27 50 


Big 2 in diam- 
eter objective 
All lenses Achromatic Amici 
prism erects the image Four 
built-in filters — clear, amber, 
neutral and red Slightly used condition but all 
guaranteed for perfect working order Weight 
5 lbs Can be carried but a trifle bulky Ex- 
cellent for finder on Astronomical Telescope 
Stock No 943-Q $27 50 Postpaid 

$1200 00 VALUE for $95 00 
SCISSORS TELESCOPE — Gives 100 times 
greater stereoscopic power than the unaided 
eye Binocular type Big field of view 12 
power Furnished complete with tripod mount 
and case Used by Army and Navy for long 
distance spotting, target observation, etc Used 
but good condition Shipped fob Camden, 
N J (Weight approx 79 lbs ) 

Stock #952-Q $95 00 

LOW POWER RIFLESCOPES and ACHRO- 
MATIC LENSES to make your own higher 
power Riflescope (21/2 to 71/2 power or over) 
Write for Bulletin “Q” 

telescope EYE-PIECE— Consists of 2 Ach- 
romatic lenses P L 28mm, in a metal mount 
Stock No 5140- Q $4 50 Postpaid 

MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 

MOUNTED 

ANASTIGMAT LENSES 

Use for Projectors, Enlargers, Copying 
Cameras Complete with Shutter and 
Diaphragm Value about $20 These 
were made for a specific camera but had 
longer or shorter focal length than 
could be used, and then the camera 
was discontinued An excellent buy 
WE WILL INCLUDE FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET on HOW TO 
MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 
Stock No 8004-Q Speed f/7 7, focal 
length approx 127 mms Suitable for 
pictures, negatives, positives up to 

31/2X^41/4" $7 50 Postpaid 

Stock No 8006-Q Speed of f/7 7, focal 
length approx 100 mms Suitable for 
pictures, etc up to x 31/4", 

$8 50 Postpaid 
Stock #8007-Q— Speed of f/6 3, focal 
length approx 100 mms — $9 50 Postpaid 


CONDENSING LENSES— Seconds, but suitable 
for Enlargers and Spotlights 
Stock #1061- Q— 6 V2'' dla 9" PL $2 50 ea Pstpd. 
Stock #1080-0—51/2" dia 7" PL SI 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1084-0— 21/2" dla 4"P L SI 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1077-0— 23,i"dia 3"PL $1 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1019-0—6" dla 16" F L $2 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1062-0— 6"dia 9"FL $2 00 ea Pstpd 
Stock #1086-0—1-11/16" dia 3" FL 

$ 25 ea Pstpd 

Stock #1103-0—29/32" dia 1/2" FL 

$ 50 ea Pstpd 

MOUNTED PROJECTION LENS— Speed F/1 9 
F L 15 mm $22 00 value for $7 50 Low 
Reflection Coated ^t^sed on 8 or 16 mm 
Movie Projectors or to make a Desk 

Viewer or Editor for 16 mm Micro-film 

Reader for Contbur Projector for very 

small items ^ x 

Stock #4045-0 $7 50 Postpaid 

NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK "FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully 
covers the fascinating uses of all lenses In sets 
listed above only $100 Postpaid 
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UNUSUAL BARGAIN 
BUBBLE SEXTANTS 

These Army Air 
Forces Bubble 
Sextants costs 
the Govt about 
$125 00 each A 
real bargain at 
our price at 
$12 50! Wooden 
carrying case In- 
cluded Also 
auxiliary Items 
Wartime used 
BUT C OM- 
PLETELY RE- 
PAIRED COL- 
LIMATED AND PUT IN GOOD WORK- 
ING ORDER If not satisfied that Sextant 
is exactly as represented, return within 
10 days for refund Full directions for 
use accompany each shipment 

Stock No 924-Q $12 50 Postpaid 

Same Sextant as above, but BRAND NEW 
and with Automatic Electric Averaging 
Device and Illuminated Averaging Disc for 
nighttime use Govt cost $217 Though 
brand new we have rechecked Bubble and 
Collimation and GUARANTEE perfect 
working order 

Stock No 933-Q $22 50 Postpaid 

BUBBLE SEXTANT— TYPE A-8A Excellent 
condition but may be slightly used Each 
has been carefully checked and collimated 
Averaging device for nighttime use Car- 
rying Case and Instruction booklet In- 
cluded Gov’t cost about $325 00 
Stock #946-Q $32 50 Postpaid 


SIMPLE LENS KITS 

THE LENS CRAFTERS DELIGHT’ Fun foi 
adults’ Fun for children' Kits Include 
plainly written, illustrated booklet showing 
how you can build lots of optical items 
Use these lenses in photography for copy- 
ing, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Micropho- 
tography, for "Dummy Camera", Koda- 
chrome Viewer, Detachable Reflex View 
Finder for 35 mm cameras Stereoscopic 
Viewer, ground glass and enlarging focus- 
ing aids And for dozens of other uses in 
experimental optics, building TELESCOPES, 
low power Microscopes, etc 

Stock #2-Q— iO lenses $ 1 00 Postpaid 

Stock #5-Q — 45 lenses $ 5 00 Postpaid 

Stock #10-Q— 80 lenses $10.00 postpaid 

LENS CLEANING TISSUE— lat quality 
sheet size 11x71/2 in Made to Govt speci- 
fications High wet strength. Free of abra- 
sives 

Stock No 721-Q— 500 sheets— $1.00 Postpaid 

SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS— Consist of all 
unmounted lenses you need to make the 
following size projectors 
Stock No 4038-Q— 2^x2^ in., $3.35 Postpaid 
Stock No 4039-Q — 21^x3^ in., 85 Postpaid 
Stock No 4035-Q— 35mm $4 85 Postpaid 

MOUNTED PROJECTING 
lens system— FL 9144 
mm (just right for 35-mm 
Projectors) Speed of F 19 
Outside dia of mount at 
one end 60mm Length of 
mount 64mm 
Stock No. 4033-Q, 

$3 00 Postpaid. 

THREADED OUTSIDE 
MOUNT FOR FOCUSING 
above system (Not 
lUus ) — 

Stock No 715-Q $1 00 Postpaid 

ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 
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Walking Stick 

► THIS strange insect is designed with 
such a close resemblance to a twig that 
as long as it remains immobile, it stands 
an excellent chance of escaping detection 
But if you keep your eyes peeled m the 
country, if you suddenly see a stick walk- 
ing, Its probably a walking stick 
Now that the frost has come you are 
likelier to see some of the queerer creatures 
of the insect kingdom, sluggishly dragging 
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themselves about m the relative warmth of 
noon This time just before the deep snows 
IS a good time for observing walking 
sticks 

The common walking stick of the 
United States is related to many similar 
insects, many of which abound in the 
tropics One characteristic that this family 
of insects shares is the remarkable imitation 
which each species has managed to achieve 
of the twigs of its local environment Some 
of the tropic varieties especially so cleverly 
mimic the appearance of then surrounding 
leafy vegetation that trained observers are 
frequently fooled 

It IS remarkable that an insect which 
blends so perfectly with is environment as 
to seem to be immune from all predators, 
does not become so abundant as to be a 
pest. This may be because there is only 
one generation per year, and the number 
of eggs laid by each female is about one 
hundred Compared to most other insects, 
notoriously fertile and prolific, this is very 
restrained rate of reproduction 

Like the grasshoppers to which they are 
closely related, walking sticks are vege- 
tarians Their color changes with the 
season, being green during the summer, 
turning to gray and brown later m the 
year This change in color is actually part 
of the maturing process of the insect The 
young hatch out about May At this stage 
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they are a pale green They molt twice 
without change of color As they develop 
into matuie insects their color changes to 
the daiker hue, moie suitable to the color 
of fall vegetation 

The walking stick’s mannei of laying 
eggs IS m keeping with its camouflaged 
appearance Instead of fastening them to 
a leaf or despositing a heap of them in 
some natural recess somewhere, the female 
drops her eggs on the ground These eggs, 
like the parents, aie cleveily imitative also 
They look like seeds of some plant, and 
they are scatteied about loosely on the 
surface of the ground 

Wheie an egg falls, next spring there 
will probably hatch cut a young walking 
stick The egg is the winter hiding place 
for the developing, hibernating insect By 
spring the brand new walking stick is 
leady to emerge The warm spring sun 
signals to It It pushes on the top of the 
shell And lo, it lifts up like the top of 
a hinged box And another walking stick 
steps forth, to live out its harmless sum- 
mer, and to leave deceptive seedlike eggs 
on the ground, its bid for immortality 
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Aircraft Maintenance and Service — V. H 
Drake — Macmtllian, 352 p , illus , $6 00 
Step-by-step procedure for airplane mechanics, 
students and laymen All the information 
necessary to qualify for mechanics certificate 

Alcohol and Human Affairs — Willard B 
Spalding and John R Montague — World 
Book, 248 p, illus, ’$164 Discusses the 
chemical history and effect of alcohol, com- 
pares religious attitudes toward it, and sug- 
gests what can be done to help alcoholics 

Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collec- 
tive Bargaining — Clark Kerr and George 
Halverson — National Planning Association, 
Case study No 6, 87 p , illus , $i 00 A case 
study of the no-strike relationship between 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of Burbank, 
California, and Lodge 727 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 

CocciDiosis — Sterling Brackett and others — 
New Yor k Academy of Sciences, 623 p , 
illus , paper, $3 00 A monograph including 
reports from investigators in the field which 
will help to point the direction for future 
studies 

Community Health — L B Chenoweth and 
W R Morrison — Appleton, 31 d ed , 314 p , 
illus , $3 00 An elementary hygiene text 
completely revised Former editions were pub- 
lished under the title of Community Hygiene 

Energy and Matter — L Worrall — Staples 
Press, 144 p, $200 Energy and matter 
examined in their historical setting In non- 
technical language 

Hluid Pressure Mechanisms — H G Conway 
— Pitman, 218 p, illus, $500 The author 
deals with hydraulic, pneumatic, and com- 
pressed gas systems of high, medium, and 
sometimes low pressure 

Gloss Its Definition and Measurement — N 
G W Harrison — Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany, 145 p , illus , $4 00 A critical study 
of the literature 

Goethe as a Scientist — ^Rudolf Magnus — Schu - 
man, 259 p , $3 50 A biography of the 
great poet based upon his scientific interests 
and achievements 

Half-Hours With Great Scientists The 
Story of Physics — Charles G Fraser — 


hold, 527 p , illus , $6 00 Short biographies 
of the men who ga\e valuable contributions 
to the field ot physics Valuable illustrations 

Heredity East and West Lysenko and World 
Science — ^Julian Huxley — Schuman, 246 p , 
$3 00 The author explores the scientific, 
social, and political aspects of the Mendelism 
versus Lysenkoism controversy Another 
volumn in the Life of Science Library 

I Did Not Interview the Dead — ^David P 
Boder — University of Illinois Press, 220 p, 
$3 50 Verbatim transaiptions of the nar- 
ratives of eight displaced persons interviewed 
by a psychologist 

Industrial Microbiology — Samuel Cate Pres- 
cott and Cecil Gordon Dunn — McGi aw-Htll, 
2nd ed , 923 p , illus , $8 50 Thoroughly 
revised with special emphasis on methods ot 
cultivating the organisms, on production 
media and methods, and on literature 
references 

Introductory Botany — Alexander Nelson — 
Chronica Botanica, 479 p , illus , $3 75 An 
introductory text Morphology and anatomy 
are stressed by the Scottish author 

An Introduction to Molecular Spectra — 
R C Johnson — Pitman, 296 p , illus ,$750 
A textbook for the graduate or approaching 
graduate m chemistry or physics 

Meat and Meat Foods Processing and Preserva- 
tion from Meat Plant to Consumer — ^Lloyd 
B Jensen — Ronald, 218 p , illus , $3 75 In- 
troductory text on meat technology or micro- 
biology of meats Written in non-technical 
language 

Outlines of Food Technology — ^Harry W von 
Loesecke — Reinhold, 2nd ed , 585 p , illus , 
$7 50 A college textbook. 

Radio-Frequency Heating Equipment — ^L L 
Langton — Pitman, 196 p , illus , $3 75. Dis- 
cusses the design of equipment and also 
presents some applications of the technique 
The reader is expected to have some previ- 
ous knowledge of electrical or radio cngincer- 
mg. 

A Short History of Chinese Art — Hugo 
Munsterberg — Philosophical Lib , 117 p , 

illus , $5 00 Traces the history of Chinese 
art from prehistoric times to the Manchu 


STUDENTS! A NEW DATA RULE — 96 ELEMENTS 



• Symbols 

• Atomic Wgts. 

• Atomic No. 

• Density 

• B.F. &M.P. 

• Valence 


The Elemental Slyd-Rul givea concise, complete information on the 
physical properties of the 96 elements. Id^ for use in school or 
college ... In Vinylite. Send check or money order for prompt 

POSTPAIB 

NO c o D.'. THE SLYD-RUL CO., 1 44-44 SANFORD AVE., FLUSHING, N.Y. 



Dynasty against the panorama of Chinese 
history and culture It is designed for the 
interested layman as well as the college 
student 

The State or Food and Agriculture A 
Survey or World Conditions and Pros- 
pects — Food and Agriculture Organization^ — 
United Nations, 138 p , paper, $i 50 Eco- 
nomic and nutritional levels are compared 
Includes prospects for 1950 -1951 

Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences Arts, and Letters Vol 39 — 
Banner Bill Morgan and others, — Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, 247 p , paper, $400 
Compilation of articles covering aspects of 
the biological, physical, and social science 
fields by specialists This volume includes 
the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 

Vegetable Gums and Resins — N Howes — 
Chronica Botanica, 188 p, illus, $500 A 
book on gums and resins from the plant sci- 
ence point of view, including natural laquers, 
medicinal resins and little known gums 

Vitamin E — ^Karl E Mason, Director — New 
York Academy of Saences, 427 p, illus, 
paper, $4 50 A monograph compiling much 
information on this vitamin and its varied 
aspects 

Your Nasal Sinuses and Their Disorders — 
Albert P Seltzer — Froben, 155 p , illus , 
$2 50 Intended to provide reliable informa- 
tion for those who insist on self-diagnosis 
and to suggest measures to prevent actual 
cases of sinus infection 
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New buffer solutions for 
calibrating pH Instruments 


A new line of buffers for calibrating any 
pH instrument is now availoble. Made, ond 
checked after bottling, to NBS specifications, 
nominal pH values are 4, 7, and 9. Actual 
values at 25 C are 4 01, 6 86, and 9 16 Actual 
values in 5-deg steps from 0 to 60 G are 
printed on the 1-pt unbreakable, non-contami- 
nating polyethylene bottles Pnniing in 3 col- 
ors aids in lab identification, red denotes acid, 
black, neutral, and blue, alkoline buffers. 


Prices on request. 



LEEDS » HORTHRUP COMPANY, 4»77 STEHTON AVE.,PHlU <4»PA. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 
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For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp fo SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 495 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one year's subscription 


® CHRISTMAS TREE, table size, ts made 
enttiely of a meshdike ahimimim foil and 
IS hght, inexpensive and fiieptooj In tiee 
foirn, it glows with a soft innei light 
tiansmitied on htmdied^ of minoi-lil^e 
siiands from an elect) ically lighted base 
Expanded foil, supplied by a manufactniet 
of an fillets, is used in it 

Science News Letter, December 10, 1949 

?of RUBBER SPRINGS, to take the tetks 
and bump^ out of tiding a tiactoi, opeiate 
on a torsional sheai principle and are used 
in pans horizontally placed under the seat 
They consist of a thick layer of special 
rubhet sandwiched between and fastened 
to two metal plates 

Science News Letter, December 10, 1949 

% FL4TIR0N HOLDER, for a hot elec^ 
ti 1 C 11 on, has a metal base, which is fastened 
to but spaced away from a wall, on which 
aie side flanges with space between them 
fo) an insetted non point-end down 

Science News Letter, December 10, 1949 

© RAIN GAGE, shown in the pictwe, /j 
a simple but accurate type, made of trans- 
parent shatter -pi oof plastic, designed par- 
tuulaily for farmers, gardeners, home 
owners and amateur meteorologists The 



weather Designed for easy 
tween carbwetoi and intake 
unit consists of an electrical hea ^ g 
merit held by two termmalsftm a pi 
gasket I? t 

Science News Letter, De|emb^10,| 


Ms 

#r 


@ WIRE CUTTER FO^ DEN^T^oi /i 


graduated tube, easily read, can he le- 
moved jiorn the metal holding fiarnc foi 
emptying 

Science News Letter, December 10, 1949 

^ CARBURETOR PREHEATER is 
claimed to be able to overcome sluggish 
starting of the automobile engine in cold 


use in straightening teeth' and 

of broken pws, is made of staijt^^ si/eli^/ 

with edges of hard carbide 

cemented carbide cutting edges, being far 

harder than any other metal, k^ep in 

sharp condition and make wire cutting 

easy 
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® PLASTIC PIPING, one-Uveljth the 
weight of steel tubing, is being used to 
draw off salt water from crude oil deposits 
It is made of a cellulose acetate butyrate 
plastic and, in addition to being light in 
weight, IS non-corrosive, flexible and strong 

Science News Letter, December 10, 1949 

STEREOSCOPE, a srnall-sized plastic 
type for youngsters in the fairy-story stage, 
comes with ten stones in color, each com- 
posed of ten slides containing double pic- 
tures to give the three-dimensional effect 
Familiar stones, such as ^^d the 

Beanstalk!" are included 
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G^IVE Science News Letter to the people on your Christmas list who have the precious quality of intel- 
lectual curiosity, the young ones, and the not-so-young who avidly seek knowledge of the new in science, 
those special friends and relatives you wish to remember with the discerning gift of a year’s subscription 
to Science News Letter. Put their names and addresses on the coupon below, detach and mail to us wtt/t ^ 
your address imprint attached to it. ^ ^ 


To Science News Letter, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send to each person listed below, Science N^ws Letter once a week for 
all of 1950 I understand you will announce my gift by sending each person whose 
name appears below, a Poinsettia Design Christmas card with my name on it as 
donor; and that you will also send to each without extra charge, the Christmas 
and New Yearns issues of Science News Letter. ^ 


Send Gift Subscription tos 


m 


And fos 


Name Name_ 


Address Address- 


City, State City, State. 

O Check enclosed. First gift — ^5.50, additional gifts— 
Q Bill me later. 
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Send the Pomsetda D^ign Christmas 
signed with my name as imprinted here • 
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New RCA electron tube gives today’s amazing 
computing machines an indispensable memory. 


TkrA® o keeps onsi^ers on ki/e 


So complex are present scientific 
'studies— such as in atomic research— 
that ]ust working out the "aiithme- 
tic” could easily take up aU of our 
scientists time. 

Short cut through this drudgery is 
found in huge electromc computers, 
able to add or multiply numbers as large 
as a thousand billion in millionths of a 
second But such speed is valueless un- 
less— with comparable speed— the re- 
sults of countless computations can be 
kept “on file” and taken out again. 


Such a “file” now exists m the Selectron 
tube, developed at RCA Laboratories 
Electronically it retains figures fed mto 
calculating machmes, stores them while it 
memorizes new ones— speeds intelligent 
solutions through mazes of mathematics. 

Uses of RCA’s Selectron tube are 
many. It wiU help atomic scientists ac- 
quire new and needed knowledge 
provide new information on supersonic 
flight . even help make rapid weather 
predictions 1 It is an invaluable mstru- 
ment m the scientist’s campaign to pen- 
etrate the unknown. ^ 


For your benefit: 

Development of the Selectron tube is 
another of the basic advances pioneered 
at RCA Laboratoiies Continued leader- 
ship m science and engineering adds 
value heyond price to any product or 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 


Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
televmon, and electronics— tn action— may 
he seen at RCA Exhihition Hall, 36 West 
49th St ,N y Admission IS free Radio Cof^ 
poration of America, Radio City, N, T. 20 



tVor/c/ Leader //? T^ad/o — 7^/rsf- //i ~7e/eds/o/? 
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PHYSICS 

Earth's Current Balanced 

Thunderstorms supply the necessary reverse current 
to keep a charge of electricity amounting to 1500 amperes 
on the earth. 


plant growths double themselves every 
day and can be made to yield varying p o 
portions of fat or protein depending upon 
the conditions under which they are grown 
New knowledge of the heredity of corn 
showed that a bearer of heredity, called a 
gene locus, may control several reactions 
within the organism, some ot which may 
have several biological effects 


ONE of science’s major puzzles, what 
keeps a charge of electricity on the eaith, 
has been solved, Dr Vannevar Bush an- 
nounced m his annual presidential repo t 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in Washington, D C 

The thousands of thunderstorms active 
at any instant all over the earth countei- 
balance the current of 1500 amperes that 
has long been known to be dissipating 
from all the fair-weather areas of the earth 

Proof that the thunderstorms supply the 
necessary reserve current was obtained bv 
extensive reseaiclies by the Carnegie In- 
stitution’s Depaitment of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism since the end of the war Moie 
than 20 yeais ago the suggestion that this 
was the cause was made in England But 
It took many hours of flight at lecoid 
heights by cooperating U S Air Force 
planes to prove the theory The clear an 
high above the flashing thunderheads 
showed that die electric cm rent between 
the upper atmosphere and the earth is le- 
versed in sign to fair-weather cuirent and 
stronger in intensity 

A new hint that the continents of the 
earth may have drifted from some earlier 
arrangement to their present pattern is 
contained in other research reported by 
Dr Bush Rocks m the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains of Virginia have been magnetized, 
Carnegie Institution scientists found, as 
though they had been originally laid down 
in South Africa Possibly the magnetic 
north has been unstable through the long 
period of geologic time or there have been 
large-scale magnetic disturbances from elec- 
tric current systems inside the molten 
earth But another possibility is that the 
earth’s crust has actually moved, a hypothe- 
sis that has been suggested in the past 
because of the way that die continents, now 
widely separated by oceans, fit into each 
other 

How the compass pointed more than 
350,000,000 years ago is being discovered 
by studies of rocks laid down m ancient 
seas m past geologic times The little par- 
ticles of the rocks are found to line up like 
compass needles, telling the field of the 
earth m these ancient times The investiga- 
tions have been extended this past year 
to sandstones in Maryland and Virginia 
which have been folded and contorted by 
mountain building When the geophysi- 
cists laid out the rock samples the way they 
must have been before the structural 
changes occurred, the particles were orient- 
ed as they should have been by magnet- 
ism Such fossil magnetism shows that the 
compass direction in those ancient millenia 


was quite diffeient from what it is now 
Yeasts and algae can become sources of 
the piotein and fats that the world must 
have to suppoit larger population, Dr 
Bush declared in telling of conti oiled ex- 
peiiments on Chlorella algae cultures Given 
generous supplies of carbon dioxide, these 


ENGINEERING 


In another research the chromosomes 
that carry the genes or units of hereditv 
were dissected with biological preparations 
to determine then structure This showed 
that no single piotein or nucleic acid may 
be considered the basic stiuctural component 
of the chromosome 
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Better Cake and Bread 


^ YOUR cake and bread may taste bettei 
soon because of a new method for drying 
the flour you use 

Flash-drying reduces the amount of 
water normally found m flour, about 14% 
With moisture reduced as low as desiied, 
flour can now be stored for long periods 
of time without spoiling Bacteria and 
fungi are attracted to moist flour 

This low-moisrure flour will be espe- 
cially valuable to the Armed Forces It 
will also be used in cake mixes The proc- 


ess was developed at the Indu trial Re- 
search Institute, University of Denver, 

“Of course, you can get low-moistuie 
flour by drying it in an oven," explains 
Prof Dent C Davis, chemical engineer and 
supervisor of the research project “But 
flour dried this way doesn’t have any good 
baking properties When heated to 170 
degrees Fahrenheit or more, there is a 
damaging change"’ 

With the flash-diying process, Prof 
Davis stated, the water is “flashed" or 



^^FLASH-DRIELy* FLOUR — Swirling with centrifugal force from the top 
towards the bottom of the giant cone, flour particles are flash-dried^* tn 

two seconds. 
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rapidly vaporized from the flour in a few 
seconds During this time there is no 
change m the flour 

The flour is dried in a stainless steel 
structure shaped like a mammoth ice 
cream cone. Air, heated to a controlled 
temper ature, is passed through a fan open- 
ing diagonally into the top of the cone, 
which IS si^ feet in diameter Just as the 
ail reaches the opening to the cone, flour 
is mixed with it 

The mixture is then whirled around the 


ENGINEERING 


^ CITING possible savings of up to $75,- 
000,000, the United States hlaritime Com- 
mission will ask Congress next year to 
authorize installation of a new method of 
preventing the hulls of the nation’s 2,200 
merchant ships m reserve from lUsting 
away Experiments just about completed 
ha\e shown the Commission that corrosion 
of the outside metal plates below the water 
line can be halted merely by hanging small 
magnesium metal plates all around each 
ship 

Maritime Commission officials figure the 
system would cost $25,000,000 over a 20- 
year period Heretofore the only way to 
save a ship from permanent damage through 
corrosion was to haul it into a drydock 
periodically and sandblast and paint its 
bottom Cost of this method of sa\ing the 
merchant vessels would run up to $100,- 
000,000, commission officials say If the 
magnesium plates were used, there would 
be no need to drydock ships until they 
were needed for service. 

The magnesium plates halt corrosion by 
acting as anodes to the cathodes of die steel 
in the ship’s bottom The water acts as an 
electrolyte Thus a primary cell is formed 
and an electric current flows from the 
magnesium to the ship The curient causes 


inside of the cone In two to ten seconds, 
the flour drops through a hole at the 
bottom, having lost from 50% to 90% 
of Its former moisture 
The air can be heated as high as 300 
degrees Fahrenheit foi this drying The 
flour pai tides, however, reach no moie 
than half that temperature Evaporating 
water keeps the particles relatively cool in 
the few seconds that they revolve through 
the cone 
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slight decomposition of tlie film of water in 
contact with the ship’s hull, thus arresting 
corrosion 

Maritime officials estimate that it would 
take only 39 men, each working one year, 
to install the magnebium anodes around 
each ship and that maintenance would be 
simple and inexpensive The plates would 
be changed every three years 

This method doesn’t prevent barnacles 
from gathering on ship bottoms but Com- 
mission expel ts point out that the ships 
would have to go into drydock before be- 
ing put back into service anyway and the 
bottoms could be scraped clean then 

Ihe Navy at present prefers the more 
expensive method of hauling ships out of 
w a ter periodically, scraping then bottoms 
and applying anti-corrosion and anti- 
barnacle paint The Department points out 
It is trying to keep the fighting vessels in 
such a state of readiness that it should not 
be necessary to send them to drydocks be- 
fo’-e putting them back into service 

At present, magnesium producing facili- 
ties in this country far exceed demand 
Several plants built by the government dur- 
ing the war — magnesium is used in planes 
and incendiary bombs — are now idle The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich, 


is the largest producer of magnesium and 
IS generally credited with developing this 
method of combatting coirosion 
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0 RADIO 

Saturday, December 24, 19 i9, 3 15 p m , EST 

‘‘Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, di 
rector of Science Service, over Columbia Broad 
casting System 

Dr Howard A MeyerhoJf, administrative secre- 
tary for the American Association for the Ad 
^ancement of Science, will talk on “Prcyieiv of 
National Science Meetings” 
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Question Box 


ASTRONOMY 

What kind of star helps in the measure- 
ment of stellar distances’ p 389 

When was the change in the mdon craters 
detected’ p 390 

ENGINEERING 

How can ship corrosion be prevented? 
p 388 

MEDICINE 

What IS the danger of the use of plastics 
irt the body? p. 396 


What is the newest treatment for syphilis’ 
p 391 

What ts the new use for ACTH and corti- 
sone? p 391 

PALEONTOLOGY 

What did one of our oldest ancestors lack? 
p 399 

PHYSICS 

How IS the electrical charge of the earth 
balanced? p 387 


Photogrophs. Cover, National Park Service, p 387, Ed Maker, p. 389, General Electric, p 391 
General Electric; p ^0, Tennessee Eastman Corporation. 


Ship Corrosion Prevented 
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astronomy 

Star Measures Distances 

An artificial star is helping in the development of a 
more precise measuring stick of stellar distances. The lamp 
will aid in the determination of the color of stars. 


> AN artificial star, cained from one 
mountain peak to another and observed as 
though It were a star in the distant heavens, 
IS playing a leading role in a project to 
develop a more precise yardstick for measur- 
ing stellar distances 

The “star” is a tungsten filament lamp 
It IS enclosed m a box, in which a small 
hole has been dulled to allow the right 
amount of light to escape When it is 
placed on a peak 1,000 to 3,000 feet from 
the University of California's Lick Ob- 
servatory It looks like Betelgeuse or Arc- 
turus, which are among the biightest of 
stars 

Developeis of the artificial stai are Dr 
Joel Stebbins, the founder of photoelectric 
photometry and recently retired as directoi 
of the Umveisity of Wisconsin's Washburn 
Observatory, and Di Gerald Kion, associ- 
ite astronomer in the observatory at Mt 
Hamilton, Calif 

They hope then lamp will enable them 
to perfect the system of determining the 
colors of stars, a system used by astronomers 
to determine the absolute magnitudes of 
stars and their distances from the earth 
Now that the 200-inch telescope at Palomai 
IS searching deeper into space, where mag- 
nitudes are increasingly difficult to deter- 
mine, improvement of the system is a 
matter of growing importance 

The twm scientists, after making some 
preliminary observations, have sent their 
lamp to the Bureau of Standards for pie- 
cise calibration of its temperature, which 
IS approximately 3,700 degrees Fahienheit 
This IS in the temperature range of red 

ASTRONOMY 


^ NEW information about the distribution 
of 'island universes” in space and the dis- 
covery of clouds of mterstellar particles 
drifting in space have been reported by 
astronomers at the University of California’s 
Lick Observatory 

The results w^ere reported from a detailed 
study of three regions of space by Dr C 
D Shane, director of tire Observatory, 
and C A Wirtanen, observer 

The astronomers found two great clouds 
of galaxies, or extra-galactic nebulae, larger 
than any heretofore known The discovery 
of these galaxies may lead ta a new concept 
of the distribution of such “island uni- 
verses ” 

On the basis of the work of Dr Edwin 
Hubble, of Mt Wilson and Palomar Ob- 


stars, such as Betelgeuse, which has a tem- 
peiature of 3,000 degrees 
After the “star” has been calibiated, 
photoelectiic observations of it with one oE 
the observatory’s telescopes will permit a 
determination of just how red the lamp 
is Then wffien they observe leal stars 
which fall in precisely the same place in 
the spectium, they will know they have 
the same temperature and color as the 
lamp 

Then it will be possible to tell how fai 
away the stars are and their distances from 
the earth and absolute magnitude Dis- 
tances and magnitudes are determined by 
the colors of the stais, the color being de- 
termined by temperature Blue stars aie 
the hottest and brightest, white stars come 
next, and red stars are faintest 
When the temperature is known, astron- 
omers can tell how much light a star is 
giving offi Then the amount of light actu- 
ally received in the telescope is determined 
Knowing how much light is lost traveling 
a given distance through space, it becomes 
possible to determine how far away the 
star IS 

Dis Stebbins and Kron hope to use 
their aitificial star as a starting point of a 
scale which can be used for stars of all tem- 
peratures Such a scale would peimit the 
calculation of stellar distances with greater 
precision than has been possible previously 
The project which Dr Stebbins is head- 
ing is sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research and assisted by grants fiom the 
American Philosophical Society 
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servatones, it has been supposed that the 
nebulae aie distiibuted at random in space 
The Lick astronomers confirmed that this 
holds true if the whole sky is considered 
without attention to detail. 

However, the picture is different if sec- 
tions of the sky are examined in detail 
In two of the three regions examined some 
of the nebulae were concentrated m two 
great clouds, with sub-centers m which the 
nebulae were extremely dense In the third 
region the distribution was random 

The largest of the two clusters contains 
more than 1,000 nebulae, is over 60 million 
light years away, and extends over a dis- 
tance of 10 million light years For pur- 
poses of comparison, the solar system is a 
minute part of the Milky Way, which it- 


self IS a stellar system similar to the thou- 
sands of nebulae 

Further studies wall be made to deter- 
mine if such clustering is the exception or 
the rule in distribution of nebulae The re- 
sults may explain much about the construc- 
tion and origin of the universe 

The clouds of interstellar particles were 
found when the scientists attempted to 
count nebulae in some parts of the sky 
No nebulae were to be found in some 
places, indicating that visibility was blocked 
by clouds of particles detached from the 
Milky Way and floating m space Such 
clouds long have been known to occupy 
space between stars of the Milky Way 
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MEDICINE 

Rotation Treatment 
Saving Cancer Patients 

^ SOME patients with cancers too far ad- 
vanced to be helped by surgery can be 
saved by a lotation tieatment, Dr Theodore 
R Miller of Memorial Cancer Center, New 
Yoik, declared at the meeting of the Amei- 
ican Cancer Society in New York 

Rotation treatment is done by rotating 
the patient duiing X-ray treatment, while 
the X-ray beam is kept pinpointed on the 
cancer As a result, the cancer gets much 
more of the destructive X-rays than the 
surrounding normal tissues Dr Jens 
Nielsen, Copenhagen, Denmark, developed 
this method 
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^^X-^RAY SPECTROGONIO^ 
METER^^—Dr. David Marker of the 
General Electric Research Laboratory 
studies a record of an unknown chemu 
cal sampUj drawn automatically by 
the machine on which hts hand rests. 
The machine makes it possible to 
termine in a few minutes the chemical 
content and arrangement of atoms in 
a chemical sample. 


Large Galaxy Clouds Found 
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ASTRONOMY 

Moon Craters Change 


^ UNMISTAKABLE changes in two lunar 
craters were detected following the eclipse 
of the moon of Oct 6, it was learned in 
Albuquerque, N Mex Walter Haas, staff 
astronomer of the University of New Mex- 
ico’s Institute of Meteoritics, observed the 
changes in the craters Eratosthenes and 
Grimaldi on the night of the eclipse A 
total of four areas of the moon were ex- 
amined during the eclipse for possible al- 
terations 

The changes in Eratosthenes consisted 
in the definite lightening of a dark area of 
about 15 square miles on the crater floor 
The change persisted several hours after 
totality ended The affected area had been 
matched with a neighboring spot on the 
crater floor several months before the 
eclipse, the last check observation being 
taken only 15 hours befoie the end of 
totality In all the pre-eclipse comparisons 
the two areas were of equal intensity. 

Two bright spots on the outer west wall 
of the equatorial crater Grimaldi provided 
the second example of eclipse-induced 
changes The night before the eclipse the 
southern spot w^as observed to be definitely 
brighter than the northern one The next 
night Grimaldi emerged from the umbra 
at 8.41 pm, MST, and at 8.48 the northern 
spot was considerably the brighter of the 
two This greater brightness of the normal- 
ly-dimmer spot persisted until after 10 50 

PSYCHIATRY-DERMATOLOGY 

“All-Over” Itching May 
Spell Family Resentment 

^ ELECTROSHOCK treatment might be 
good medicine for patients who complain 
of Itching all over, Dr Frank E Cormia 
of New Yo-k City suggested at t\^c meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Derma- 
tology and Syphilology m Chicago, 111. 

Such patients, and others who suffer in- 
tense Itching or burning sensations m jUst 
one or two spots, are unconsciously har- 
boring feelings of resentment or hatred 
toward a close relative or toward their 
work, which may be unsuitable for them 

In a study of 300 patients. Dr ^ Cormia 
found that more than half, 57%, had 
severe disturbances in their family situa- 
tions, Maladjustments in early life^affectell 
77% and long standmg conflicts m adult 
life affected as many as 87% 

Abnormal strictness of parents, family 
strife, sexual difficulties and unsuitable 
work' actually caused the severe itching 
and skin disturbances, Dr Cormia said 

Successful treatment of these patients was 
difficult because of the considerable amount 
of time required for analysis of each in- 
dividual’s problems. 

Measures designed to block the progress 


pm At 12 11 am on Oct 7 the southern 
spot had regained equal brilliance with its 
neighbor, and by 12 54 am it was finally, 
again, definitely the brighter 

The changes observed by Mr Haas in 
Grimaldi w^ere partially confirmed by E E 
Hare in Ow^ensboro, Ky, and by C B 
Stephenson, of the University of Chicago 
Mr Stephenson had also reported similar 
changes in Grimaldi during the Apiil, 1949, 
eclipse of the moon 

Eratosthenes has frequently been suspect- 
ed of changes following eclipses, but the 
observations made in October are probably 
the most satisfactory yet to be obtained, foi 
the degree of contrast left little doubt that 
actual changes had occurred 

The nature of such changes is quite de- 
batable Mr Haas points out that most 
areas of the moon are unaffected by the 
sudden cold and darkness of an eclipse, and 
that most of the changes which do occur 
are very slight, requiring considerable care 
and experience to detect Furthermore, the 
same lunar object may be affected differ- 
ently at different eclipses Nevertheless, 
with all variables weighed, evidence in- 
creasingly points to definite physical or 
chemical changes caused m the lunar crust 
by eclipses 
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of harmful nervous impulses to the skin, 
by mjections of nerve-blockmg drugs, were 
of little value and in some cases were 
actually harmful 

Although some 30% of the total group 
were cured and another 27% greatly im- 
proved by sympathetic reassurance, under- 
standing of their problems and help in 
recognizing their conflicts and reconstruct- 
ing their attitudes, the poor results m many 
patients led Dr Cormia to suggest trymg 
electroshock treatment m futuie for such 
patients. 
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engineering 

Gas Turbines for Autos 
Present Many Advantages 

^ GAS turbines for automobiles, which 
hold many advantages over present recipro- 
cal engines, were predicted for the relatively 
near future at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
Erie, Pa, by Prof Frank L Schwartz of 
the Umversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

In the United States, several companies 
have already built small gas turbine engines 
designed for use in automobiles Tw^o auto- 
motive gas turbines in England have been 
under development for several years, he 
said Czechoslovakia is reported to have an- 


nounced the development of an automobile 
propelled by a gas turbine having from 
60 to 80 horsepower It is said that it will 
operate on naphtha, coal gas, hydrogen, 
acetylene, butane oi gasoline 

Advantages of the gas turbine as an auto- 
mobile power plant listed by Pi of Schwartz 
include smaller and lighter than present 
engines, fewer moving parts, low oil con- 
sumption, no need of antifreeze, smooth 
operation, elimination of automatic trans- 
missions, and the ability to use low-grade 
fuels, that is, fuels that do not require a 
high degiee of refining 

Gas turbines can effect a 50% saving m 
engine weight, he stated It gives about 
seven times as much exhaust gas, but the 
gas IS cooler than from the reciprocating 
engine The hot gas flowing from the rear 
of a gas-turbine-propelled vehicle is no dif- 
ferent fiom that of the conventional auto 
mobile 

There are many problems to be solved 
before the gas turbine becomes a practical 
machine that is competitive with the re- 
ciprocating engine foi vehicle propulsion, 
he added Pi ogress to dale on gas turbines 
does not indicate that these pioblems can 
not receive adequate solutions 
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Words In Science — 
MALLEABLE-DUCTILE 

^ THE two terms, malleable and ductile, 
both refer to the workability of metals 
Malleable is derived from the Latin word 
malleus, meaning a hammer It is ap- 
plied to a metal that can be hammered 
into shape Pure gold is the most malleable 
metal known, it can be beaten out into 
leaf only 1/300,000 of an inch thick 
The word ductile is also from the Latin, 
from tile verb duco, which means to lead 
It was also from this verb the former 
Italian dictator took his title, “II Duce” 
Ductile IS applied to a metal that can be 
diawn out into wires Wires are made bv 
forcing the metal through a series of 
holes of diminishing diameters m some 
harder metal or substance These are 
called dies Copper is quite ductile and is 
easily drawn out Steel is harder, but it is 
still made into wires by usiij^g a larger 
number of dies so that each one makes 
only a small reduction in diameter Tung- 
sten IS very hard, so that a great many 
diamond dies have to be used 
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On This Week’s Cover 

^ ERMINE-CLAD mountain hemlocks in 
Crater Lake National Park bend under 
their coats of snow Serene in their splendor, 
they have been spared the axe of Yule 
tree hunters 

Science News Letter, December 17, 19^^ 
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medicine 

New ACTH, Cortisone Use 

ACTH and cortisone are now being used to treat 
depressed patients due to their stimulative effect observed 
in the treatment of arthritic patients. 


^ A FEW patients with depressions are 
now getting the 1949 arthritis wonder 
drugs, ACTH and cortisone This was re- 
vealed by Dr Edward F Rosenberg of 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, at the 
meenng of the Amencan Medical Associa- 
tion m Washington, D C 

Reason for trying these drugs on de- 
pressed patients, he explained, is that when 
given to rheumatoid arthritis sufferers, the 
drugs not only banish the arthritis symp- 
toms but have a maiked stimulating effect 
on the patient’s mood 

A patient who gets a dose in the after- 
noon will be busily stiaightening up her 
room, rearranging clothing in closets and 
the like when the doctor comes foi his even- 
ing visit. Dr Rosenberg said The effect 
js slightly more than a feeling of well 
being 

Trial of the diugs on depressed patients. 
Dr Rosenberg slated, is being made by a 
psychiatrist, Di Roy Grinker of Chicago 
Dr Rosenberg himself is an arthritis spe- 
cialist, and has used the drugs for arthritis 
patients 

Results with both drugs have been identi- 
cal, he said, so far as relieving the arthritis 
IS concerned ACTH, the gland product 
from hog pituitanes which stimulates the 
adrenal glands, has a few moie disadvan- 
tages than cortisone, in his opinion One 
disadvantage is that the supply is moie 


^ A NEW treatment for syphilis has been 
discovered It is chloromycetin, originally 
obtained from a germ found in Vene- 
zuelan earth 

The sores of early syphilis start healing 
within 24 hours after tieatment with this 
drug IS started, four doctors from George 
Washington University School of Medicine 
report in the scientific journal, Science 
(Dec 9) 

This is the first report of success with 
this drug m treating syphilis in humans, 
although another group of scientists had 
reported it effective in experimental 
syphihs in rabbits 

The George Washmgton University sci- 
entists who tried it in human syphilis pa- 
tients are Drs Monroe J Romansky, Sidney 
Olansky, S Ross Taggart and Eugene D. 
Robin, 

After trying various dosages, they found 
the best scheme was to give the patients 
SIX equal doses by mouth every four hours 


limited Because ACTH is a very complex 
protein chemical, the chances of its being 
made synthetically are almost non-existent 
ACTH also, m Dr Rosenberg’s experi- 
ence, produces slightly more side effects, 
such as acne and swelling from water re- 
tention 

Cortisone is a hormone produced by the 
adienal glands and has been synthesized, 
but supplies of this also are very limited 
because the synthesis must start from an 
animal product, bile acids, and the syn- 
thesis IS complex and has a very small 
yield 

Six chemicals related to cortisone, called 
steroids, have been tested by Dr Rosen- 
berg and associates None of them has 
pioved effective in rheumatoid arthritis 
Rheumatic fever may yield to cortisone, 
but it will be a generation before doctors 
can tell positively about this 
Neither chemical is elective m osteo- 
Tithritis, Di Rosenbeig stated 
The nation’s 2,000,000 ailhntis patients 
and their doctors, he warned, should not 
sit around waiting for cortisone to become 
plentiful Rheumatoid arthritis patients can 
be helped by methods known and used be- 
fore the discovery of cortisone Delay in 
starting these other forms of treatment, he 
warned, may result in permanent deform- 
ities 
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for six to eight days In most patients the 
sores were completely healed at the end 
of treatment 

A more effective means of controlling 
syphilis may now be possible, Dr Ro- 
mansky pointed out, by using chloromyce- 
tin in combination with other antibiotic 
diugs, such as penicillin 
Trial of chloromycetin in late stages of 
syphilis is now under way 
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PHYSICS 

Geiger Counter Tubes are 
Protected by Canning 

^ ALTHOUGH a can opener still will not 
be standard equipment for an atomic physi- 
cist, nevertheless he can now get his Geiger 
counters in a can 

The can, similar to that used for tennis 
balls, IS said to give extra protection to the 


sensitive tubes that are used to detect 
radioactivity The tubes are wrapped in 
cotton batting before being sealed 

It IS claimed by Tracer lab, the concern 
for which the Amencan Can Company de- 
signed the tennis- type can, that the con- 
tainer protects the thin mica windows of 
the tubes from the stresses due to changes 
m atmospheric pressure during air ship- 
ment 
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MEDICINE 

X-Ray Machine Treats 
Twice as Many Patients 

^ TWICE as many cancer, leukemia and 
other patients per day can be given X-ray 
treatments as formerly was possible with 
a new machine announced by the Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray Corporation at the 
meeting of the Radiological Society of 
Noith America 

The machine can deliver X-rays at volt- 
ages fiom 100,000 to 250,000, said to be the 
widest range or radiation ever produced 
by a single treatment unit This wide 
lange and the machine’s “phenomenal in- 
tensity” are due to use of a beryllium 
“window” in the tube Because beryllium 
is more tiansparent than glass to the pas- 
sage of X-rays, the new machine can, if 
desired, be made to deliver nearly twice 
the number of roentgens per minute that 
are produced by earlier tubes in its class 
(A roentgen is the unit of measure of 
radiation ) 
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MAXITRON 250 — ^Uhree^m^ 
one^* therapy X-ray machine demon- 
stratesi treatment to the breast. The 
bolus bag scatters secondary radia- 
tion back into the part of the body 
being treated^ 
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MINERALOGY 

Are Gold and Silver 
On the Silvery Moon? 

^ GOLD and siKer have been found m 
a tektite, which is a small glassy stone 
believed bv some to be a chip off the moon 
Billiton, the island in the Java Sea where 
the tektite was picked up, has no gold or 
silver of Its own 

In the single specimen reported, the 
quantity of the precious metals was very 
small However, the presence of even a 
small quantity, m a stone of presumed 
lunar origin, suggests that there may be 
gold and silvei on the moon, says Jack 
De Ment, research chemist, in the Min- 
er vlogist Mvgvzine (Dec) published in 
Portland, Oreg 

Tektites have baffled scientists for many 
years Their glazed appearance and the fact 
that they are found m a broad belt girdling 
the central region of the earth, have been 
explained in a variety of ways The latest 
theory, not accepted by all authorities, was 
advanced by Dr H H Nininger in 1946 
Dr Nininger believes that tektites result 
when fast-moving meteorites crash into the 
moon’s surface, causing molten bits of 
matter to fly into space Chips flung with 
sufiicient force and in the right direction 
come within the earth’s gravitation pull, 
and fall to earth 

The Billiton tektite that yielded evidence 
of gold and silver, was studied by Baron 
R J de Touche Skadding It was subjected 
to spectroscopic analysis by Drs R H 
Bell and A C Haw^kins of New York 
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MEDICINE 

Study Diabetics Under 25 
For Artery Hardening 

^ YOUNG diabetics under the age of 25 
are the ones in whom doctors should study 
the problem of hardening of the arteries, 
or ai tenosclerosis as doctors term it 

This reversal of the idea of the artery 
disease being an ailment of middle age and 
old people comes from the distinguished 
authority on diabetes, Dr Elliott P Joslin 
ot Boston 

In diabetics, the artery condition starts 
early and m one group of patients killed 
more than half before the age of 25, Dr 
Joslm stated at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in Washington, 
D. C 

The average length of life for diabetics 
of all ages is 14 years and five months from 
the onset of the disease This is three times 
what It was 50 years ago and can be 
doubled m the next 50 years without any 
new discoveries, Dr. Joslin said. 

Of a group of 50 patients w hose diabetes 
started in 1925, 30 are still ahve and '‘going 
strong,” he said Two of them had tuber- 
culosis but recovered from itr mi are now 
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holding jobs One developed cancer of the 
intestines, was opeiated on and is still liv- 
ing Not one of them has developed gan- 
grene, which IS one of the dreaded compli- 
cations of diabetes that is not controlled 
by proper treatment. 

Four moie diabetics have just been added 
to the 10 who have already received gold 
medals for having followed doctor’s in- 
structions so carefully that they have lived 
wuth diabetes for 25 years wuthout develop- 
ing any signs of degenerative disease that 
could be detected by X-rays, doctor’s ex- 
amination or eye examination 
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PHYSICS 

Sound Waves Are Industry 
And Laboratory Tools 

^ SOUND waves too rapid to affect the 
human ear as sound are being used by 
chemists and engineers in a great variety 
of applications ranging from examining 
steel for flaws to assisting chemical reac- 
tions 

Ultrasonics is the name applied to these 
high-pitch sound waves It is possible to 
shoot them through 30 feet of steel and 
find a small flaw, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers was told by Dr Dud- 
ley Thompson, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va Among chemical 
applications, they are employed m tlie 
emulsification of various liquids, mercury 
and water, and of molten metals and water 

In the perfume industry, ultrasonic 
emulsification is used to avoid the use of 
organic solvents that might be harmful 
to the skin Improved fuel for automobiles 
and other internal combustion engines 
may come by emulsifying small quantities 
of water and water solvents in hydrocar- 
bons bv means of ultrasonic waves Easy 
Ignition or anti-detonating properties would 
be promoted, it is thought 

In addition to detecting flaws in metals, 
measuring the thickness of metal sheets, 
and in chemical processes including emul- 
sification, the use of ultrasonics in sub- 
marine signaling and submarine detection 
was suggested by Dr Thompson 

It is suggested, he said, that the phe- 
nomenon of ultrasonic signaling might be 
applied in a manner analogous to the 
photo-electric cell. It is indicated, he stated, 
that a change in the physical properties or 
the nature of the liquid would cause a 
change in an ultrasonic signal passed 
through the liquid. 

The desire to perfect a method for ap- 
plying ultrasonics to submarine detection 
has resulted in much investigation in this, 
country and abroad during the past three 
decades. Underwater applications of ultra- 
sonics have now been extended to include 
depth-finding and the determination of 
submerged obstructions 
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AGRICULTURE 

Prize Cows’ “Milk Veins” 
Unrelated to Milk Output 

^ “Milk veins” and “milk wells”, long a 
guide in judging prize cattle, have little 
or no relation to a cow’s niilk-producmg 
ability 

This time-honoied cii tenon of the judg- 
ing ring WMS shatteied by W W Swett 
and C A Matthews of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industiy A detailed study of almost 
200 cows of the Beltsville, (Md ) experi- 
mental herd showed that no correlation 
exists between milk production and the 
presence or size of veins or wells on the 
udder and abdomen 

These findings resulted fiom a larger 
study on the structuie of the udder and the 
blood and milk circulatory sv^^tems Studies 
show that 400 pounds of blood passes 
through the udder for each pound of 
milk pioduced This would amount to 
20,000 pounds of blood for a cow producing 
50 pounds of milk a day 
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CHEMISTRY 

Off Flavor Milk Is 
Not Cow’s Fault 

^ IF the milk tastes odd, don’t blame tlie 
cow, says Dr C Jensen, head of the dairy 
department of North Dakota Agricultural 
College 

If there is an off flavor to your milk, 
the chances are that neither the cow, the 
f aimer nor the milkman are at fault Most 
flavor change takes place after the bottle 
has been left on your doorstep 

“00 flavor in milk may not always be 
the responsibility of the producer and proc- 
essor,” Dr Jensen said For example 
“oxidized flavor” is a reaction produced 
when milk is exposed to light Half an 
hour to an hour of indirect sunlight, and a 
much shorter exposure to direct sunlight, 
IS enough to produce this “oxidized” eflect 

Dr Jensen stressed that this does not 
a0ect the nutritive value of the milk but 
merely renders it less palatable To aioid 
It, he suggests either that the milk be put 
away immediately after delivery, or else 
that some provision be made so that the 
milkman can place the milk inside the door 
or in a container away from sunlight 

Another source of strange milk flavor, 
he pointed out, is strongly-flavored foods 
placed close by in the same refrigerator, 
Such foods should be segregated 0 possible 
or at any rate be kept tightly covered 
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BIOCHEMISTRY-MEDICINE 

Protein Is Key Problem 
Of Life and Disease 


THE key problem m the world today 
IS the protein problem, Di Dorothy Wrmch, 
lecturer m physics at Smith College, Noith- 
ampton, Mass , declared 

“Wherever there is life, theie is protein,” 
she stated 

Protein chemicals, most familiar to the 
layman in foods such as meats and eggs, 
“have functions which are denied to all 
other substances,” Dr Wnnch pointed out 

“They control our heiedity through the 
genes in the chromosomes They control 
the utilization of food through enzymes 
which are also pioteins They are the essen- 
tial factor in polio and a host of other 
^ irus diseases They are also the essential 
element in the control of disease by im- 
munization (vaccination) for the anti-bodies, 
too, are p’ otems ” 

The atomic bomb, which emerged to 
almost everyone as an accomplished fact, 
was built upon the “quiet work of re- 
search scientists working m remote labora- 
tories,” and brought to fruition by the 
vast war project. Dr Wunch pointed out 

Right now, only a few scientists have the 
background for solving the key problem 
of the proteins But, Dr Wnnch said, “each 
of us, by mobilizing public opinion to call 
for an attack on this gieat problem which 
is worthy of its supreme objective, can help 
towards its solution ” 
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CHEMISTRY 

Citrus Fruits May Be 
Saved by “Breathing” Tests 

^ A NEW type of oxygen analyzer, based 
upon a similar machine developed for the 
U S Army medical corps during World 
War II, may help to save thousands of dol- 
lars w'orth of California, Texas and Florida 
citrus fruit which is now lost through 
poor storage. 

Developed by Dr Jacob Biale of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the 
machine measures the “breath” of oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, avocados and other sub- 
tropical fruit 

Fruit breathes like human beings in the 
sense that it takes m oxygen and gives off 
carbon dioxide, points out Dr Biale The 
oxygen determines how long the fruit will 
last in storage 

The newly-developed oxygen analyzer 
measures the oxygen content of incoming 
and outgoing air m specially devised stor- 
age jars with no interference from other 
common gases It is capable of keeping 


such a recoid of 24 jars simultaneously 
This device enables Dr Biale and his 
assistants to keep track of the respiratory 
processes of fruit undei varying tempera- 
tures and m combinations of gases piped 
into the fruit The machine is also used to 
measuie lespiiation m atmospheres high m 
carbon dioxide and low in oxygen, as well 
as the effects of ethylene, a gas used to 
hasten the ripening of fruit 
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CHEMISTRY 

Radioactive Cosmetics 
Test Effect on Skin 

^ COSMETICS aie now being made radio- 
active in order to study the effects of vaii- 
ous preparations on human skin 
Cold cream, such studies hav e already 
shown, does not penetrate the skin The 
Cl earn w^as made with carbon 14 and its 
penetration, oi lack of it as it turned 
out, was detei mined by Geigei counter 
The possibility of skin penetration by 
other components of the cieam which weie 
not tagged with the radioactive caibon is 
not ruled out Tests of creams containing 
hoimones, iodine or mercuiv derivatives 
will be made next, Di Louis C Baiail and 
Joseph J Pescatoie, of the U S Testing 
Co , Hoboken, N J , stated m their report 
to the Society of Cosmetics Chemists m 
New York, N Y 
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AERONAUTICS 

New York-Los Angeles 
In One Hour by Rocket 

^ FLYING from New Yoik to Los Ange- 
les in less than an houi via rocket ship waits 
only on the building of the rocket Rocket 
expert Di Hsue-Shen Tsien told the Ameri- 
can Rocket Society that such a locket is 
within the grasp of present day technology 
^ The passenger rocket-liner, said the 
Chmese-born scientist, would reach an alti- 
tude of 27 miles on its initial thrust m a 
matter of minutes,^ and then wmuld glide 
the rest of the way Although top speed 
w^ould be 9,140 miles per hour, the rocket 
could land as slowly as 150 miles per hour 
Research done at the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Jet Propulsion Centers at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and Prince- 
ton have contributed to the solution of the 
basic technological pioblems, according to 
Dr Tsien, who is Robert H Goddard pro- 
fessor at the Caltech center. 

Dr Tsien states that research will solve 
the problems of designing an engine which 
can take the terrific heat generated and of 
insulating the rest of the rocket ship from 
that heat The ship would weigh 50 tons, 
and 37 tons would be fuel load It would 
be 80 feet long and nine feet wide, with 
small wings to achieve a reasonable land- 
ing speed, he estimated. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Blood Has More Sugar 
In Winter Months 

^ HUMAN blood gets sweeter, has more 
sugar m it, in the wnnter 

This was discovered accidentally by 
Drs Lois F Hallman and Elsa Orent- 
Keiles, U S Department of Agriculture 
nutrition scientists 

They were studying the effects of break- 
fast when they found that the amount of 
sugar in the blood befoie bieakfast m- 
ci eased progressively with the coldei 
months of the veai and was definitely 
higher in the winter than during the 
summer months The work was done over 
a two-year period on nine women laboia- 
tory vvoikers of average weight and height, 
moderately active and considered in good 
health Their ages ranged from 28 to 48 
years 

Whether the seasonal difference in blood 
sugar IS due to vaiiations in diet or to 
diffeiences in the body’s handling of food 
is not known 
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MEDICINE 

Aureomycin Is Successful 
In VD Cases 

^ DISEASES from canker sores to gonor- 
ihea and pneumonia are being cured by 
the golden yellow mold drug, aureomycin 
A summary of latest reports of the uses 
and effectiveness of this drug is being shown 
to physicians at the American Medical As- 
sociation meeting in Washington, D C , by 
Drs Raymond W Cunningham, A C 
Dornbush, B M Duggar and B K Harned 
of Lederle Laboi atones, Pearl River, N. Y, 
wdiere the diug is made 

The drug was 100% successful in 20 
unselected cases of gonorrhea, when given 
by mouth over a two-day peiiod A single 
injection of 300,000 units of penicillin in 
oil and wax achieved 90% success in an- 
other 20 unselected gonorrhea cases One pa- 
tient with gononhea who was not helped 
by 20 injections into the muscles of 300,000 
units of penicillin m oil and wax recovered 
rapidly when given aureomycin by mouth 

Aureomycin has been reported success- 
ful, the doctors said, in all five venereal 
diseases and is useful as a general pro- 
phylactic for tliese when taken by mouth 

The pain of canker sores and other more 
serious inflammations of the gums stops 
quickly and the sores soon disappear when 
aueromycin is given, two dentists found 
Removal of impacted wisdom teeth when 
there is acute or subacute inflammation of 
the gums around the crown of the partly 
erupted teeth has been a controversial sub- 
ject among dentists But patients with this 
tooth and gum condition were able to have 
the impacted teeth removed without com- 
plications after the operation when aureo- 
mycin was given 
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ARCHA EOLOGY 

Toys Reflect Man's Culture 


Scientists are able to measure the degree of culture 
attained by a people by studying the use to which dolls 
are put. American toy business is now enjoying a boom. 


By WADSWORTH LIKELY 

^ LONG ago, primitive man bowed down 
to graven images, worshipped rudely 
carved idols Then, when he began to 
grow more civilized and lost his fear- 
begotten respect for his idols, the images 
were handed to his children — and became 
the ancestors of the $65,000,000 worth of 
dolls that will be found under this year’s 
Christmas trees throughout the country 

Scientists find it possible to measure the 
degree of culture attained by a people with 
great accuracy by studying the use to which 
the images we call dolls are put And not 
only has the use of dolls and other toys 
been a signpost on man’s road from sav- 
agery to civilization Toys have always re- 
flected the culture and growth of a people 

Toy Boom Unprecedented 

The American toy business is now m an 
unprecedented boom In 1929, the 36,205,- 
000 children under 15 received about $97,- 
000,000 worth of toys This year, there are 
only 4,000,000 more children under 15, 
but they are receiving toys which cost 
three times as much 

It would be interesting to see what some 
future scientist concludes when he comes 
across a doll whose hair can be washed 
and waved m the rubble of one of our 
cities. 

It was very early after the change of 
status of the doll from an idol to a play- 
thing that boys and girls began to branch 
out in different directions m the matter 
of toys A girl’s playtime orbit, through 
the ages, has revolved around the home 
and her mother’s activities m the home, 
and the doll has remained the focus of her 
play It is only recently, with the advances 
of women in science and industry, that 
girls have begun to invade the boys’ do- 
mam m the matter of playthings 

Boys have always patterned their plav 
on the lives of their fathers Little wocxien 
animals, and an ancient Greek prototype 
of the American express wagon were ex- 
amples of the way the boys aped their 
fathers. 

There has been the least change of all 
m toys for the youngest babies The wooden 
crocodile with a movable ;)aw that de- 
lighted some Egyptian baby 3,000 years 
ago IS not so very different from the painted 
arts and craft toys Santa Claus will bring 
this year. 

Most of the ancient toys that have sur- 


vived from early times were made of 
clay The first dolls were probably rudely 
carved out of wood, but because wood is 
perishable, few have survived We have, 
however, many little clay objects — rattles, 
small pots and miniature figures of ani- 
mals 

First Wheeled Toy 

It was as far back as the eleventh cen- 
tury, B C, that the first known toy on 
wheels was made Archaeologists discovered 
in the foundation stone of a temple m 
Susa, Persia — ^built about that time — two 
little animals made of white sandstone 
Both were mounted on little wheeled 
stands, with a hole through one end of 
the stand for a drawstring 

Young boys of ancient Greece had two- 
wheeled carts with a long pole and cross- 
bar for a handle It cost the equivalent of 
three American cents in the Athens mar- 
ket 

When the civilization of ancient Greece 
and Rome was forgotten in the dark ages, 
toys were largely forgotten too In those 


times, when living, even for the very rich, 
was crude and uncomfortable, toys weren’t 
considered important For that matter, 
neither were children There are few pic- 
tures of children, except the Christ child, 
from that time And only a few clay dolls, 
horses and armored knights survive that 
rough era 

German Toymakers 

There is evidence that toymaking first 
became an industry m Nuremberg m Ger- 
many In the 15th century the demand 
for religious objects began to fall off, espe- 
cially from northern Germany, and the 
hand workers around Nuremberg turned 
to toys In the 16 th century, when toys 
became fashionable among queens and 
duchesses, the medieval guilds began or- 
ganizing the toymakmg crafts Each craft 
insisted on making its own part of the 
inoie complicated toys For a time, this 
specialization pi evented the establishment 
of toy factoiies in the modern sense of the 
word, but eventually, it was from the 
medieval guilds that the once-great Ger- 
man toy industry grew 

Dolls and toys were not very common 
among the North American Indians, espe- 
cially among the eastern tribes However, 
the Eskimos, perhaps because of the neces- 



TOY HORSE — In the 11th century C. a little boy was pulling this wheeled 

toy around on a string. 
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MEDIEVAL TIN SOLDIER— This 
little tm knight from the Age of 
Chivalry is the forerunner of the tm 
soldier of our present day. 

sity of providing somediing to keep the 
children amused during the long winter 
nightSj caived exquisite toys out of ivoiy 

One of the first known articles impoited 
to America from Europe was a doll, 
brought here in 1607 by the Sii Waltei 
Raleigh expedition There is a picture, 
drawn by the expedition’s artist, showing 
a fluffy little doll, dressed in Elizabethan 
finery that must have seemed strange to 
the Indians, being presented to a little 
Indian girl 

Mechanical Toys 

Since man has been inteiested in things 
mechanical, boys have had mechanical 
toys And the development of boy’s play- 
tlungs has kept pace with the scientific and 
industrial developments of their fathers 
In the 19th centuiy, the Germans and Swiss 
brought about a whole new era in the 
manufacture of toys — ^utilizing the scien- 
tific advances of the industrial revolution 
Now the traditions of that era have passed 
to the United States, and with it the tradi- 
tions of the earliest known toy — the graven 
image that became a girl’s doll 
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PSYCHIATRY 

Secretary Substitutes 
Baby for Typewriter 

^ THE perfect secretary is likely to be a 
bad mother Her child, especially her first- 
born, becomes more or less a substitute 
for her typewriter, Dr Leo Kanner of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, de- 
clared at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association 

A moderate emotional climate, he point- 
ed outi i 5 for children. But many 


mothers veer to one or another extreme of 
emotional climate Some find it hard to 
like and approve of their children the way 
they are Others find it hard to do their 
“mothering without ovei anxious and over- 
sohcitous smothering ” 

Much of the tiouble mothers have with 
their children, and children with their 
mothers, comes from the fact that young 
women are “no longer reared for the mam 
purpose of becoming wives and mothers ” 

“Most girls nowadays are prepared for 
a vocation,” Dr Kanner said “This mode 
of living prior to marriage can be a major 
boon to the stable woman who comes to 
married life enriched by the responsibility, 
activity and association which the job af- 
fords her 

“But very often the job puts a premium 
on punctuality, meticulousness and perfec- 
tionism which it often becomes impossible 
for the mother to shake off when dealing 
with her children 

“Especially the first-born child of the 
secretary, the salesgirl, the factory piece- 
worker, the laboratory technician, the libra- 
rian or the nurse gets the whole brunt of 
this tense perfectionism, being more or less 
a substitute for the typewriter, the cash 
register, the machine, the test tube, the 
book shelf or the medicine cabinet” 

Baby doctors, psychologists and psychi- 
atrists did their share of mechanizing and 
frightening mothers in the first quarter of 
this century, Dr Kanner charged In the 
effort to teach mothers generally to apply 
valid principles of feeding and hygiene 
to their babies, these specialists turned 
many into “mechanical robots” who dared 
not depart an iota from the prescribed rules 
for calories, sleeping hours and other regu- 
lations. 

“Fortunately,” said Dr. Kanner, “there 
were may calm, stable, fond mothers who 
didn’t allow themselves to be swayed by 
all those cultural assaults on their common 
sense ” 

Mothers who themselves have been hurt 
by their own life experiences, however, 
still are likely to follow rigidly rules and 
regulations on child rearing because doing 
so meets emotional needs of their own 
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WILDLIFE 

Thousands of Elk to 
Starve This Winter 

^ DEATH by starvation is in store for 
thousands of Yellowstone Park elk this 
wmter unless quick action is taken to 
allow hunters to “harvest” the excess ani- 
mals 

Biologists of the National Park and Forest 
Services in Washington, D C, as well as 
rangers in the Park, arc deeply concerned 
over the growth of the elk herd to 11,000 
on a range that can not properly sustain 
more than 5,000 

They have proposed that hunters be 


allowed to kill 5,000 animals this year The 
remainder, while greater than the de- 
sirable maximum, would be able to sur- 
vive on the available forage, without either 
starvation of the animals or destruction 
of the plant cover 

The decision rests with Montana game 
oflScials who control licenses and bag lim- 
its No shooting IS allowed in the Park 
Itself 

The current elk hunting season will re- 
sult m a take of some 2,000 of the excess 
animals Federal biologists are waiting to 
see whether the Montana State Fish and 
Game Commission will authorize an ex- 
tension of the hunting season so that the 
herd can be reduced to healthy proportions 
If action IS not taken soon, they point out, 
It will be too late because after the first 
of the year the cows start to become heavy 
with calf and the flesh becomes stringy 
and undesirable as meat 

The Montana Fish and Game Commis- 
sion was scheduled to take up the matter 
of the additional elk kill on Dec 12 and 13 
at Helena They deferred action at the 
November meeting in order to weigh the 
arguments of groups that object to extend- 
ing the kill 

Chief objectors are labor groups, notably 
the International Association of Machinists 
at Livingston, Mont 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Pre-Columbian Furnaces 
Pronounced Lime Kilns 

^ OLD furnaces dug up near Chillicothe, 
Ohio, by Capt A H Mallery, Washington 
engineer, and believed by him to be pre- 
Columbian iron furnaces {See SNLj Nov 
12, p 309) were pronounced by Dr Ralph 
Solecki, of the Smithsonian Institution, to 
be 19th century lime kilns, it was an- 
nounced m Washington, D C Dr Solecki 
visited the site at the invitation of Capt 
Mallery to aid in evaluating the archae- 
ological importance of the find 

Nothing of archaeological interest was 
found m the site, Dr Solecki said 

The iron bar found by Capt, Mallery in 
one of the furnaces and believed by him to 
indicate that the furnaces were used for 
iron making, may be explained as being a 
bar in a grate of the lime kiln. Dr Solecki 
said 

Capt Mallery has for many years pur- 
sued a hobby of tracing evidence for Viking 
or perhaps even earlier cultures in Amer- 
ica before the time of Columbus Iron 
specimens uncovered previously at the Ohio 
site by Capt Mallery have been pronounced 
by metallurgists as not of modern manu- 
facture 
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Apples treated m a calcium chloride 
solution remain firmer and have superior 
bakmg qualities without impairing taste 
or flavor 
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MEDICINE 

Rh Factor-Deafness Linked 


> DISCOVERY that the Rh blood factor 
IS linked with congenital deafness is an- 
nounced by three University of Pennsyl- 
\ania medical scientists in Philadelphia, Pa 

The scientists are Drs Harry P Schenck, 
Joseph Sateloff and Neva M Abelson 

“The Rh factor is one of the mam 
causes, if not entirely the mam cause, of 
the hearing defects” in children with cere- 
bral palsy IS the “apparently me\itable con- 
clusion” of the studies made at the Uni- 
versity Hospital 

Whether children born with hearing de- 
fects and speech irregularities, but without 
cerebral palsy, also owe their deafness to 
Rh trouble is now under investigation at 
the Uni\ ersity Hospital and Childi en’s Hos- 
pital 

Starting point for the studies came partly 
from findings of Dr Wmthrop M Phelps 
of Baltimoie He had observed that a 
large percentage of children with cerebral 
palsy hav e a “singular type of nerve-hearing 
impairment” involving functioning of the 
auditory (hearing) nerve Hearing experts 
at the University had long suspected a 
connection between congenital hearing 
defects and the Rh factor 


MEDICINE 


^ A WARNING of possible danger from 
use of twm plastic materials, cellophane and 
polyethylene films, within the body for 
spare parts or in plastic opeiations was 
sounded by three physicians from Colum- 
bia University, New' York, at the meeting 
of the American Medical Association m 
Washington D C 

They wrapped cellophane around the 
kidneys of white rats and embedded the 
material in the abdominal walk of other 
rats Cancers developed m 35% of the 
animals that survived the minimum time 
for induced tumors to appear The tumors, 
or cancers, were mostly fibrosarcomas Less 
than one percent of rats develop this type 
of cancer spontaneously 

Polythene, trade-name for polyethylene, 
embedded under the skin of white rats 
was followed by development of sarcomas 
in 11.4% of the animals that survived the 
392 days which is the minimum time for 
appearance of induced tumors 

Cellophane and polyethylene films, the 
Columbia scientists pointed out, have been 
used in human surgery experimentally to 
replace the membrane covering the brain, 
and for tendon transplantations, connecting 
cut nerves, m artery surgery and in plastic 
operations on joints. 

No cases of cancer have so far been re- 


Dr Phelps sent a group of about 50 
cerebral palsy children from the New Jer- 
sey Crippled Children Commission to 
University Hospital for study The chil- 
dren all had the athetoid type of cerebral 
palsy, characterized by recurring series of 
slow% wormhke movements of hands and 
feet This type of the condition is be- 
lieved due chiefly to a brain injury Many 
of the children had hearing defects of one 
kind or another and also speech disorders 
such as inability to pronounce certain let- 
ters of the alphabet or combinations of 
letters 

Rh blood tests weie made on all the 
cerebral palsy patients and on their parents 
A.bout 87% of normal persons have the 
Rh factor in their blood, and are known 
as Rh positives The remaining 13% lack 
the factoi and are known as Rh negatives 
When an Rh negative woman marries a 
man with Rh positive blood, the unborn 
child’s Rh positive blood calls up anti- 
bodies to It in the mother’s blood This 
may endanger both mother and child If 
the babv survives, it may be sickly and have 
bodily defects Deafness, according to the 
present studies, may be one such defect 
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ported from use of these materials in 
humans, they stated 

The scientists reporting this study were 
Drs B S Oppenheimer, E T Oppen- 
heimer and A P Stout 
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ZOOLOGY 

Hawaiian Lobsters Are Not 
Emigrants from U. S. 

^ HAWAIIAN crabs, lobsters and other 
marine crustacea in the mid-Pacific area 
did not migrate from the west coast of 
the United States as had previously been 
supposed 

Dr Gordon Ball, University of California 
at Los Angeles protozoologist, says that 
greganne parasites (microscopic protozoa 
that make their home in the bodies of 
crustaceans on both the east and west 
coast of North America) do not exist among 
the Hawaiian crabs 

The presence or absence of these parasites 
IS one method of tracing the origin of 
species of crustaceans. The gregarmes are 
passed on from generation to generation 
Their development in crabs and lobsters 
helped tell the story of the development of 
their hosts 


Whether the Hawaiian crustaceans mi- 
grated from farther east m the Pacific, per- 
haps from the Asiatic mainland, or repre- 
sent a unique island fauna is not known at 
present At least it is faiily certain that thev 
did not migrate from the United States, 
points out Dr Ball 

The UCLA zoologist also has made 
studies of ciabs around Bermuda He found 
that parasites in these crustaceans greatly 
resembled those in California crabs 
How they made this journey before the 
Panama Canal was built, he refused to 
hazard a guess 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Reasonable Precautions 
Will Make Xmas Safe 

^ A MERRY Cliustmas with a sorrowful 
ending from fire and accidents with toys 
can be prevented by reasonable precautions 
easily taken, the nation is being warned 
by seveial oigamzations 
The Cliustmas tree is a numbei one 
fire hazard Trees can be made less flam- 
mable by the use of fii e-retardant coatings 
The most practical, satisfactory and con- 
venient method for reducing the danger 
of fire, however, is to keep Christmas trees 
standing m water, the U S Forest Products 
Laboratory states 

And even if the trees are coated with 
fire-retardant preparations, they should 
still be kept m water, this government 
agency declares The water not only makes 
them less flammable but also prevents the 
needles from discoloring and falling 
Use a tree that has been cut as recently 
as possible, the laboratoiy advises Cut off 
the end of the trunk diagonally at least one 
inch above the original cut end Stand the 
tiee at once in a container of water and 
keep the water level above the cut during 
the entiie time it is m the house 
Before a string of electric lights is put 
in the tree, it should be carefully examined 
and tested to make certain that the in- 
sulation is in perfect condition It is im- 
portant also to test all electrical toys before 
they are given to children to use The 
electric shock from a bad connection or 
poor insulation might be minor as far as 
its mtensity is concerned, but a shock 
harmless to an adult might prove serious 
foi a child 

Non-electncal toys may also be danger- 
ous, the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness declares “Look for the 
toys that piovide fun without danger,” it 
advises A box of tools can be an educa- 
tional device or a menace to eyesight, de- 
pendmg upon the ability of the youngster 
to handle tools 

Look for rounded corners and blunt 
points on toys, and be sure the toy is well- 
built and will not break up mto jagged 
pieces, the Society adds. 
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Plastics In Body Danger 



ALNICO TRICKSTERS 

Super-powerful permanent bar magnets with 
which a large vaiiety of astomshing gravity de- 
fying tricks can be performed Two bars includ- 
ing trick sheet 50e plus 10c postage 


POLAROID 

Expeiiment with polarized light Get two pieces 
of 2 " \ 2 " genuine polaroid film that can be 
used in photography petrology, physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, etc $1 00 

Mounted m optical glass Z" diameter (72mm) 
$1 25 each. 2 for $2 00 

POLAROID VARIABLE DENSITY FILTER vari- 
able density device, 2'^'q" diameter Complete 
new stock Suitable for viewing the moon and 
the sun Postpaid 35 


COMPASS 


Famous make pocket compass Two inch diameter 
Easy to read Durable metal, unbreakable crystal 
Pine bearing, sensitive Postpaid 75c 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 

See for yourself with this fascinating pencil size 
microscope Clip it on to your pocket, you’ll be 
proud to own one Ideal for people in all walks of 
life Holds unlimited fascination for both young 
and old Replaces costly instruments Magnifies 
20X Instant focus Excellent wide field Aluminum 
body, beautiful satin finished Hundreds of uses 
Makes handy inspection instrument See for your- 
self Order today Postpaid $2 50 


GYRO-TOP 


Demonstrates the principle of the gyro-compass 
A source of entertainment and scientific facts for 
all ages Complete with all accessories Post* 
paid . $T 25 


TELESCOPES 

Popular American Makes 
6 X Telescope ?2 00 8 X Telescope $7 50 
Wollensak Van-power Telescope 15-40 X $24 50 


RADIOMETER 


American made Balanced four arm vane turns 
upon exposure to light Demonstrates radiation 
principles Guaranteed to operate Postpaid $6 50 


METEOROLOGY KIT 

An excellent kit for the person Interested in 
meteorology It contains a barometer hygrometer, 
and an outdoor-indoor thermometer All are pre- 
cision instruments of sturdy construction Ideal 
for the beginner or home meteorologist Kit (3 
instmments) Postpaid . , $8,50 


SPECTRUM PRISM 

60 degree clear white Czechoslovakian glass for 
spectrum demonstration Creates a beautiful rain- 
bow’ effect in sunlight Suitable for chemical 
analysis with the bunsen flame 

3 c 1^4" Price .. ..75e plus 10c postage 


40 Power 

ROSS STELLARSCOPE 


$t550 

Same Principle 
as Mt Palomar 
Nevi/tonian 
Telescope 

Complete k locked 
down, ready to be as- 
sembled m 15 minutes 
All holes drilled, no 
additional parts neces- 
sary' Lenses complete- 
ly ground, polisned 
and aluminized Sharp, 
clepi images guaian- 
teed, no color fringes, 
fuzz or distortion 
Light, portable, weighs 
only 6 lbs 



Tripod $8 50 extra 



Not a toy' This is a precision instrument for 
serious work on the Planets, Moon, Variable 
Stars, Nebulae etc Also excellent for bird 
study and other terrestrial observations The 
amateur will expand his book knowledge of 
astronomy by actually seeing the heavenly 
wonders 

The outfit contains every part, optical and 
mechanical, needed to make the Stellarscope, 
except the tripod 

FULL INSTRUCTIONS, COMPLETELY ILLUS- 
TRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS INCLUDED 
(INSTRUCTIONS ALONE 50c) 

All that IS required to assemble this Ross Stel- 
iarscope is a small screwdriver, also furnished 
Nothing to buy' Send for your Ross Stellar- 
scope today' 

KNOCKED DOWN 

Telescope (6 !b ) $75 50 

Tripod (3 lb) 8 50 


STEAM ENGINE 

Miniature engine, 
1 eady for steam 
I Strongly made of 
i bronze, brass and 
r Iron A practical 
working model, 
made to exact scale 
Specif icatio n& 
Bore 9/16", stroke 1-1/16", length of base 6 ", 
height 3", weight 2 pounds Pimshed in red 
enamel with brass tilm Deliveis 1/4 H P with 
15 lb pressure Suggested use students, experi- 
menters, display, aerating pump in tropical fish 
tank, etc Price $17 50 

STEAM BOILER 

Miniature boiler of cast bronze, end plates silver- 
soldeied to brass tubing, sheet iron housing 
Built to withstand 300 lbs pressure Dimensions 
8 " X 8 " X Weight 4 lbs Fittings include 

safety valve pressure gauge throttle connecting 
steam pipe with oil vent 1 pt of water 2 hrs 
with steady pressure of 15 lbs Uses I or 2 Sterno 
cans $22 50 

MICROSCOPES 

. The finest collection of used mi- 
I croscopes All famous brand names 
and standard sizes Each is the 
original Instrument in good con- 
dition with a new finish supplied if 
necessary The lenses in most cases 
are the original ones or selected 
by us to give excellent Images 
Oculars are new Don’t miss this 
opportunity to acquire a quality 
microscope at an inexpensive price 
Ocular lOx, objective lOr objective 45x, mirror, 
50-450 power $65 00 

Include Postage— Rem if with Order 
Send 50c for Up-to-Mmute Catalog 

HARRY ROSS 

MICROSCOPES 

Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 
70 West Broadway, Dept. S, 

New York 7, N Y. 



LIQUID LIGHT 

Kit of carefully measured ingredients for ten 
demonstrations of the production of liquid light 
A cold greenish-blue hght, bright enough to read 
by The chemicals are not poisonous, have no 
Uiipleabant odors are not inflammable and are 
positively non-expIosive, may he readily washed 
off hands and all washable fabrics and will not 
stain or Injure price $7 00 

BLACK LIGHT 

Ideal for the study of minerals Observe the 
colors of fluorescent materials under the 250 
Watt Purple X Lamp (Black Light) Why do 
white onions fluoresce a pink and the roots a 
snow white’ Potatoes fluoresce a milky blue and 
the peelings are wholly negative These results 
and many more are obtained under the same 
lamp Minerals from different parts of the coun- 
try give off cifferent colors Order a BLACK 
light and three brilliantly fluorescent minerals 
for ONLY ^2 00 Express collect 

HOW ACID? 

HOW ALKALINE? 

HYDRION Test Paper gives you this Information 
as it changes through all the colors of the rain- 
bow Hydrion tests your soil, the food you eat, 
or your own body condition Clear plastic dis- 
penser contains enough material for hundreds of 
experiments Non-toxic, non-odorous Not dan- 
gerous in any way to plants, animals, or hu- 
mans Other suggested acid or alkaline tests 
Fruit juices, tropical fish tanks, mouth acidity, 
electroplating baths, soaps, chemicals, inks, off- 
bec printing fountains etc etc With color-chart 
and Instructions Postpaid $7 00 


FIXO FOCUS 

Here Is a handy all purpose cylinder shaped 
magnifier All glass — smaller than your thumb, 
yet lugged After placing open end flush against 
an object, you will be amazed at the clarity and 
power Sterilizable for medical use Makes handy 
inspection instrument Can be used by printers 
botanists, doctors, stamp collectors, etc 7X 

Postpa'd $7 00 

■9 

(Lenslite) READ E-Z PAPER- 
WEIGHT & MAGNIFYING 
GLASS 

A handy paperweight and a fine magnifying 
glass all in one Enhances any desk or reading 
room Contact focus makes reading easier Smart- 
ly and beautifully finished A must for every 
desk Everyone will need and want one and easily 
use one — ^just place on reading matter 
Excellent gift . 00 

» 

GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER 

This GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER can’t he beat' 
Tipped with the hardest metal made by man 
Stays sharp 50 times longer than any other 
metal With this pencil size GEM CARBIDE 
SCRIBER you can do your engraving on hard- 
ened steels, metals, glass, gems, ceramics, plas- 
tics, etc USED BY jewelers, artists, craftsmen, 
aesiguers, cue cuUeis, uiabs uULters, machine shops, 
laboratories and radio builders Price $7 00 

STOP WATCHES 

When split seconds count, you will be glad you 
own one of these dependable and accurate timers 
For games, industrial time studies, science Easy 
to operate No figuring necessary Precision push 
button timing 

No SWC3 Jeweled made in Switzerland Divi- 
sions read one tenth second to thirty minute 
register Push button for time out p^ce $70 00 
No SWC4 Jeweled, made m Switzerland, One 
tenth second recording 0-15 minute with push 
button for time out .... .. Price $70 00 
No, SW33 Arlsto lor football and basket ball 
Made in USA Dependable, ideal for sporting 
events Always reads time left to play Simple, 
accurate and convenient , , Price $8 50 

•• 

READING GLASSES 

ELEMCCNAXE “SMAIX PRINT’*. No need for eye- 
strain, if you read with any one of our assort- 
ment of magnifiers Map reading, graphs, tables, 
telephone book addresses, enlarged photo, re- 
touched negative, etc Different powers Each 
one made of finest optical glass Makes Ideal 
gilt Price 

diameter . . , .$3.40 

diameter ,, , , .. 3.90 

2’" X 4" rectangular,, . 3.75 
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Christmas Botany 

> ON the secular side Christmas is gifts 
and good cheer, family reunions and good 
companions, snow, lights, bells and Kns 
Knngle And it is also the trees and plants 
with which we bedeck the festival 
These trees and plants form a special 
Christmas herbarium In first place, of 
course, is the tree itself Most of our Christ- 
mas trees are spruce There are several 
kinds of spruce but they can all be told 
from the other evergreens by their needles 


Spruce needles are short and quite stiff, 
and each one stands up on a sort of little 
pedestal by itself 

Fir trees are sometimes used Then 
needles are softer than spruce, and some- 
what curved The Douglas fir is used 
quite extensively m the Northwest Of 
course the kind of tree cut for Christmas 
tree depends on the available local supply. 
In pine country, pine trees are the pie- 
vailing type Unlike the spruce-fur group, 
pme needles are borne m little clusteis 
of from two to five 

Mistletoe is firmly entrenched among 
the pleasanter frivolities of the season Cus- 
tom has endowed it with a special charm 
and power, and though small it sells ex- 
tremely well So well in fact that florists 
now package it m little cellophane bags, 
complete, rumor has it, with pins for 
fastening to ladies’ hats 

Botanically, mistletoe is a parasitic plant 
which grows not m the soil but on trees, 
deriving much of its sustenance from them 
However much foresters, like other men, 
may value mistletoe at Christmas time as 
a subterfuge for kissing, their year ’round 
professional view of it is as a plant pest 
that saps, and sometimes dwarfs and kills 
the trees it feeds on 

Honored in a different way are holly and 
pomsettia Of the two holly is the older as 


a Christmas plant But when this ever- 
green became threatened with extinction 
when our expanding population created an 
ever-mcreasing demand for it, a substitute 
was sought Pomsettia, which had been in 
use as a Christmas plant in California, was 
readily seized upon Both are desired foi 
their attractive display of the season’s colors 
The Yule log, while in no sense a botan 
ical species, deserves some notice, if only 
for its anuquarian interest The disap 
pearance of the Yule log can be attributed 
to two things the dealing ot the gieat 
forests, and central heating In olden times 
the custom was to hunt up the biggest log 
to be found It was usually oak Cut as 
generously as possible so it would still fit 
the fireplace, it was then set in place at 
the back of the fire to burn unattended 
during the days of prolonged reveliy 
Great oaks aie rare and fiieplaces are 
more so When Chiistmas comes, no spe- 
cial effort IS needed to keep the house cozv 
The furnace is stoked or the thermostat 
set just as on any other winter day The 
nearest thing to the Yule log custom is an 
act that has become tiaditional on Christ- 
mas Day among folk who live in apait- 
ment houses That is the Chiistmas gift to 
the superintendent Experience has shown 
that if the donation be large enough, the 
house will be snug well into the New Year 
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MEDICINE 

More, Cheaper Cortisone 


► A MERRY Christmas and happy New 
Year are in store for some more sufferers 
from arthritis and rheumatic fever and pa- 
tients with other chronic ailments, in- 
cluding mental disorders for which corti- 
sone shows promise as a remedy 

There will be more of the precious 
chemical available in 1950 and its price 
has been cut by one-fourth, the manufac- 
turers, Merck and Co , Rahway, N I , an- 
nounce. 

There is no promise in the announcement 
that there will be enough of the chemical 
to treat very many patients with arthritis 
But the company believes its increased pro- 
duction in the first half of 1950 will be 
enough “to supply various teadung medi- 
cal centers widi limited quantities for re- 
search purposes.” 

Two important advances should result 
1 discovery of new conditions for which 
the drug will be useful, 2 more knowledge 
of how to use It safely and effectively 

The price cut goes into effect this month 
The new institution or hospital price will 
be J150 per gram, compared to the $200 to 
$400 per gram the chemical cost last 
August. In August it cost at least $20 per 
day to sustam a patient with 100 milli- 
grams of cortisone. Now a vial con- 
taining three times that amount, or 300 
milUgrams, will cost $45 


After Dec 31 the National Academy of 
Sciences committee on investigation of 
cortisone will terminate its activities and 
Merck and Co will take over the allocation 
and distribution of the chemical. First 
priority will be given to various research 
products for which cortisone has already 
been supplied and some for which applica- 
tions are still under consideration by the 
National Academy of Sciences committee 
After those research demands are met 
priority will be given to requirements of 
teachmg medical institutions in tlie United 
States and Canada and to appropriate re- 
search centers under Government super- 
vision 

Cortisone can be shipped only for use 
in medical research, since the U S Food 
and Drug Administration has not yet re- 
leased It for general distribution 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 

DDT Helping Save 
Elm from Extinction 

^ EFFORTS to save the shade-giving elm 
from Dutch elm disease show promising 
results after two years of experiments 
DDT applied with a mist blower elimi- 
nates the disease from 91% of the tree, 
says Dr George H Plumb, entomologist at 


the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn The spraying 
was made more difhcult, he says, by the 
fact that the trees treated stood on narrow 
residential streets, and special care had to 
be taken to keep the spiay from drifting 
The American elm has been seriously 
threatened by Dutch elm disease and also 
by a disease called elm phloem necrosis 
which causes the leaves to fall off and the 
roots to die The fight to save the elm 
from extinction has been fought on two 
fronts One has been with chemicals like 
DDT to kill the disease earners The other, 
which has also met with some success, has 
been the attempt to breed new kinds of 
elms which are resistant to the disease 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Cancer, Brain Stories Win 
Science Writing Awards 

^ A NEWSPAPER series about cancer and 
a magazine article on the human brain 
won this year’s George Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Writing awards of $1,000 each 
Lester Grant, science reporter for the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and George 
W Gray, of Sparkhill, N Y, wntmg in 
the Scientific American, were named 
winners of the fourth annual contest 
The awards, administered by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, will be presented at a luncheon 
on Dec 28 in New York 
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• Books of the Week 

TO SERVE YOU To get books, send os a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Dept / SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications diret 
from issuing organizations 


ASTM Standards on Texiile Materials 
(With Related Information) — A STM Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials — Ameucan 
Society foi Testing Mate) ids, 574 p, illus , 
paper, $4 50 A compilation of articles on 
terms and definitions, methods of testing, and 
specifications tor textile and related materials 

The Field Scientific Liaison Work op 
UNESCO, Gy p, illus, 30 cents 
An explanation ot a little known UNESCO 
activity. 

Francis Bacon Philosopher of Industrial Sci 
ence — ^Ben)amin Farrington — Schuman, 202 
p , illus , $3 50 Written with the idea that to 
achieve progress today and m the future, we 
must know the past This is volume ii ot 
Henry Schuman’s Life of Science Library 

Giant Brains or Machines that Think — Ed- 
mund C Berkeley — Wtley, 270 p , illus , 
$4 00 A description of several existing large- 
scale mechanical computeis, including a brief 
discussion of their social significance Written 
m non-techmcal style 

The Giant Widens His World The Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance — M Him and E 
Segal — Intel science, 223 p , $2 50 A brief his- 
tory of scientific development during the age 
of darkness and superstition 

How TO Stay Heaithy — Irvin S Koll — ZiQ 
Davis, 203 p , $2 75 Preventive medicine in 
non-techmcal language 


Hunger Signs in Crops — Firman E Bear and 
others — Ameucan Society of Agionomy and 
National FeitiUzei Association, 2nd ed , 390 
p , illus , $4 50 An aid in recognizing the 
signs of nutritional deficiency in crop plants 
Many color plates show different mineral 
deficiencies 

Our Starland An Easy Guide to the Study of 
the Heavens — C C Wylie — Lyons and C a) na- 
han, 378 p , illus , $i 05 Introducing young 
people to the stars and their mythology. For 
grade school age 

Principles of a New Energy Mechanics — 
Jakob Mandelker — Philosophical Ltbtary, 73 
p , illus , $3 75 The author presents his con- 
ception of the whole body of science 
Proceedings for the Year 1948-1949 Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science — Vtigima Academy 
of Science, 192 p, paper, |i 50 The annual 
report of the Academy meeting held in 
Richmond, Virginia, May 5, 6, 7, 1949 
Proceedings of the Inter- American Confer- 
ence ON Conservation of Renewable Nat- 
ural Resources — Department of State — 
Gov't Punting Office, 782 p, illus, $225 
Outstanding conservation leaders and tech- 
nicians of the Western Hemisphere presented 
these papers on the fundamental problems 
concerned with the future of civilization at 
the first Inter -Amen can Conference On Con- 
servation, at Denver, Colorado, September 
7-20, 1948 


PALEONTOLOGY 

"Chinless" Ancestor Found 


^ ONE of man's oldest ancestors was a 
man without a chin Report of the discov- 
ery of his bones has just been received 
from France 

In a cave called Coupe-Gorge, opened 
accidentally by quarry workers at Mont- 
maurin, Haute-Garonne, one of the ex- 
cavators found some interesting bones and 
called m L Merco of the Toulouse Museum 
Under his direction the workman dug up 
a lower jaw of Neanderthal type which 
had been buried there about 50,000 years 

This jaw IS complete, but only three 
molars remain on each side, the other 
teeth having long since disappeared. 

The teeth show that the gentleman of 
Montmaurm was a youth about 20 years 
old The most striking feature is the en- 
tire absence of a chin In this respect this 
mandible resembles the Mauer jaw, known 
as Heidelberg man (Homo hetdelbergen- 
sis) and attributed to a period about 250,- 
000 years ago However, since Neander- 
thal Man roamed Western Europe from 
75,000 to 40,000 B. C, the man who left 
his jaw in the Mauer sands may have been 
a direct ancestor of our new friend from 
Montmaurm 

In a personal communication Mr Meroc 
writes that Prof H. V. Vallois, of the In- 


stitut de Paleontologie Humaine in Pans, ex- 
amined the new jaw and agrees that it is 
one of the most primitive types known 
The Abbe Henri Breuil, world’s fore- 
most prehistonan, examined the site re- 
cently and estimates that the Coupe-Gorge 
mandible is as old as the stone implements 
found in the lowest Moustenan levels, at- 
tributed to the last interglacial period 
The Moustenan tools are so called be- 
cause they were found at Le Moustier, 
Dordogne, France They are really the 
handiwork of Neanderthal Man who was 
given his name because his bones were 
originally discovered m 1857in theNeander 
Valley near the Rhine 
The discovery of the Coupe-Gorge jaw 
adds an important Imk in the chain of 
evidence for the range of Neanderthal 
Man It IS now known tliat he lived in 
regions all the way from the rock of 
Gibraltar on the west to Tashkent in So- 
viet Central Asia on the east. His Mouster- 
lan cultures have been found far more ex- 
tensively across Europe into Siberia, in 
Asia and Africa 
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Peanut butter can be used for part of 
the shortening m breads 


Progress in Seven Fields of Management 
1932-1949 — Ameucan Management Associa- 
tion, 31 p, paper, free upon request to the 
publisher, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N Y A complete catalogue of the publi- 
cations of the Association from February, 
1932 to November, 1949 

Results of the Two Carpenter African Ex- 
peditions, 1946-1948, Part II — ^Fishes — 
Henry W Fowler — Academy of Natwal Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, 42 p , illus , paper, 
$i 30 A monograph on the fishes collected 
on these expeditions 

A Second Course of Electricity — ^A E E 
McKenzie — Cambridge Univetsty Pi ess, 357 
p , illus , $2 50 A sequel to the author’s 
Magnetism and Electriaty A textbook 

Sugar Derivatives A Survey of Potential 
Production Costs — ^Harold E Bode — Sugin 
Reseaich Foundation, 35 p , illus, free upon 
request to publisher, 52 Wall St , New York 
5, N Y Presents m tabulated form sugar de- 
rivatives which are potenually capable of 
being produced at a material cost of less 
than one dollar per pound For the tech- 
nician 

Television for Radiomen — Edward M Noll — 
Macmillan, 595 p , illus , $7 00 A text for 
practical radiomen, and television students 

Woody-Plant Seed Manual — ^Forest Service 
U S Department of Agriculture — Gov’t 
Printing Office, 416 p, illus, $275 Brings 
together information on phases of seed han- 
dling. 
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EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


Hum* 


Fundamental facts con- 
cernins: neuroses — 
those minor mental dis- 
orders frpm which no 
one 13 entirely free The 
book reveals the basic 
similarities in what men 
feel and can stand as 
well as individual dif- 
ferences in kind and 
degree of sensitivity 
Illustrative case his- 
tones present 1: 
understandable 
fashion the fac- 
tors influencing 
emotio n al 
develop- 
ment 


338 PagMS * 15 liltfstratimis 


The Development 
and Dynamics 
of Personality 

Iqr Lun J. Saul, M D. 



$500 


I 1 

1. I. LirPINCOrr CeMPANr, Medical Diviaion ' 
I E Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 

I £ enclose f 5 00 

I Please send me one copy of ^'Emotional 
I Maturity ” 

I Name ^ 

I Address 
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* Machines and Gadgets • 

For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , Washington 
6, D C and ask for Gadget Bulletin 496 To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1 50 for one yeor's subscription 


@ TELEVISION RECEIVER mil oper- 
ate on the vaiying powet hne voltages and 
ft equencies ptevalent in many foreign coun- 
ttwi It operates on voltages between 110 
and 240 and on power frequencies he- 
ween 40 and 60 cycles Also, it will receive 
any of the 12 very high frequency channels 
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© ELECTRIC WATER COOLER, a type 
which has a compartment for storing mtlk, 
and another for ma\tng ice cubes, main- 
tains the three temperatures in the water- 
cooling chamber, the freezer and the re- 
frigerated space independently of each 
other Heavy duty in one does not affect 
the others 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 

@ DIVING MASK with pressure equaliz- 
ing ear caps, for use in the popular sport 
of spearing fish under water, has the ordi- 
nary transparent-front covering for the eyes 
and nose but also ha^ attached ear-covering 
caps Air ducts connect the face m(Ls\ and 
ear caps in this newly patented device 
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© TETHER FOR THE TODDLER, 
shown in the picture, contains a reel in 



a plastic case and a safety hne which allowr> 
the baby free movement within a safe area 
The hne, snapped to the child's belt, reels 
in and out automatically The reel case is 
shown screwed to a stabe to push into 
the ground 
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@ HOME FIRE ALARM gives loud warn- 
ing in a few seconds after a fire starts m 
any part of the house It uses many small 
detector units placed in strategic places, 
each of which has a metal ltn\ that melts 
at about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, opening 
an electric circuit to operate the alarm 
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© RADIATION COUNTER TUBE, for 
beta and gamma ray detection is a thin 
metal wall tubular affair which may he 
operted over a wide temperature range tvith 
out affecting tube hjc or electrical charac- 
teristics This selj-qucnchtng tube features 
rugged conUr action, unlimited life and low 
operating voltage 
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^ FOUNTAIN BRUSH CLEANER, to 
clean spots on clothing or office machinery, 
IS tooihbi a^h-size and has an elongated 
bottle, udiich holds the cleaning fluid, for 
a handle By pressing a button over the 
hr ush, the non-infiarnmahle fluid flows 
from bottle to bristles 
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The so called rain-lily, more propeily 
the zephyianthes, gets its name from its 
habit of blooming when the plant gets a 
good watering after a dry spell of a few 
weeks 


A Iwe-fish transport recently 

launched m Norway, will enable Nor- 
wegian housewives to purchase their fish 
alive, a pieferred method for many 

Total number of specimens m ento- 
mological collections of the , Amei ican 
Museum of Natural Histoiy, Yo^'k 

City, IS now 2,700,000, ti anscontinental 
held expeditions added 63,000 insects and 
spiders this year. 


The Christmas cactus, Zygocnctus trum- 
catus, IS an old-fashioned American house 
plant that originated m Brazil, it requires 
a richer soil than the desert cactus, and 
also requires good drainage * 

A large part of southeastern I^igland is 
covered with a clay that has adequate load- 
beanng strength but it dries and shrinks 
in summer and swells in winter, often 
causing damage to buildings without deep 


CHEMISTRY for Christmas 


THE MAGAZINE GIFT for 

your friends who have a 
keen curiosity about the 
why and how of the 
chemical world. 


THE MAGAZINE GIFT tjjat 
helps make chemistry un- 
derstandable. 

THE MAGAZINE GIFT that 
comes nine times a year 
(one issue a big special 
one) for $ 2 . 50 . 

• SPECIAL CHRIST- ® 
MAS OFFER 

Two or more subscriptions 
(one may be your own re- 
newal) $2.00 each. 

Mail your order today and we 
will send gift cards in your 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

DDT Conditioning Theory 

Development of resistance to DDT in mosquitoes is 
likened to morphine addiction in humans. Old DDT deposits 
are probably the source of the chemical causing resistance. 


^ DEVELOPMENT of resistance to DDT 
m house flies and mosquitoes comes about 
m much the same way as morphine addic- 
tion in humans 

This explanation of a new theory of 
DDT “conditioning” as the cause for re- 
sistance to the insecticide was piesented 
by Dr R W Fay of the Communicable 
Disease Center, U S Public Health Serv- 
ice, at the meeting of the Entomological 
Society of America in Tampa, Fla Di 
Fay IS stationed at the Center’s Technical 
Development Division at Savannah, Ga 

DDT resistance may result. Dr Fay be- 
lieves, because the insects, by coming in 
contact with amounts of the chemical too 
small to kill, become conditioned so that 
they can withstand increasingly large doses 
Comparing the situation to morphine ad- 
diction, he said 

“At first a person can tolerate only a 
small amount of morphine But ever larger 
amounts are necessary for a ‘kick’ Eventu- 
ally, a person can take 100 times his first 
dose, and still he won’t feel it” 

Animals receiving small amounts of 
DDT are able to handle the poison by 
storing It in the fat tissues of the body, 


► A NEW way to make puny, under- 
nourished children grow and gam has been 
discovered by scientists at the Children’s 
Fresh Air Camp and Hospital m Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

The method consists m feedmg them 
daily doses of a relatively new vitamm, 
Bi 2 . Heretofore this vitamin has been 
known and used chiefly for its good ejects 
in pernicious anemia and sprue, although 
originally it was discovered as a chemical 
that promoted growth in bacteria. 

“Dramatic” responses by five of 11 chil- 
dren fed the vitanun are reported by the 
Cleveland scientists m the journal. Science 
(Dec. 16) The scientists are Drs Norman 
C Wetzel, Warren C Fargo, Isabel H, 
Smith and Josephine Helikson. 

The vitamin was fed every morning to 
six boys and five girls between the ages 
o£*:fivc andvl2 Th^ were all ianc}£r care 


he said In insects, the DDT might be tiaiis- 
mitted in the fat content of the eggs matur- 
ing in the bodies of the females 
Old DDT deposits are piobably the 
source of the chemical making insects re- 
sistant, Dr Fay speculated 
Reports from Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Sweden and Denmark as well as the United 
States show that house flies have shown 
resistance to DDT Two species of pest 
mosquitoes in this country, one in Florida, 
the other in California, have also been re- 
ported DDT-resistant One species of 
Anopheles mosquito, the malaria carrier, is 
not being controlled to the same degree 
in South America as in former years, Dr 
Fay reported 

“In contrast to these observations,” he 
said, “we have Anopheles species which are 
still showing no resistance to DDT after 
periods of four and five years of contiol 
programs Programs involving the control 
of fleas, blow flies, stable flies and horn 
flies are still showing good results ” 

If adult flies of field strains are held in 
the laboratory, free from any insecticidal 
deposits. Dr Fay said, resistance disappears 
completely in four to 10 generations 
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at the institution for varying degrees of 
malnutrition and growth failure In addi- 
tion to the vitamin doses, all the children 
were continued on whatever programs of 
rest, exercise and diet they had been follow- 
ing in efforts to improve their growth and 
physique 

Before getting the vitamin, the children 
had showed no characteristic or even sug- 
gestive signs m hair, skin, eyes, mouth or 
nervous system that could be ascribed to 
vitaimn lack, and all were presumably get- 
ting all the vitamins needed for normal 
growth 

After getting the vitamin the children 
not only showed a change in growth rate 
but also had more physical vigor. They 
were more alert and behaved better And 
they demanded second helpings, whereas 
before they had had poor appetites. 

The “most dramatic general eflects” were 


shown by a boy with severe allergic bron- 
chitis, the doctors repoit For a year he had 
been awakened regulaily at night by severe 
asthmatic attacks His daytime wheezing 
was so bad it cut down his desiie for food 
and even his time for eating it 

After being put on the vitamin treatment, 
his symptoms “simply vanished during the 
first week, to the surprise of eveiy attendant, 
lay or professional,” the scientists report 

They suggest further investigation on 
“what possible connections” there may be 
between vitamm B 12 and allergies 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Radioactive Alcohol Is 
Tried on Rats 

RADIOACTIVE alcohol is the new re- 
search tool being used by scientists at the 
Senpps Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla, Calif, to 
learn more about how your body handles 
the alcohol in your Christmas eggnog, cock- 
tails or other alcoholic dunks 

A large part, 75%, of the alcohol is 
burned to carbon dioxide within five hours 
Almost all of it, 90%, is burned in 10 
houis, they find 

The studies were made on rats Some 
were normal rats and others had been 
“habituated” to alcohol in their diet and 
might therefore be considered something 
like some humans who have developed a 
type of tolerance to alcohol 

The habituated lats, however, did not 
burn alcohol any faster tlian the teetotallers 
among the animals This suggests that 
tolerance is a matter of decreased nerve 
sensitivity rather than increased ability to 
dispose of alcohol 

Surprising to the scientists was the find- 
ing that the kidneys have a high capacity 
for oxidizing, or burning, alcohol Here- 
tofore it has been generally concluded that 
the kidney did not take part in the first 
stages of alcohol burning, and that this 
went on almost exclusively m the liver 
Rats may be different from other anmials 
in this regard, the scientists suggest, but 
they think it more likely that the kidney’s 
alcohol-burning activity has been over- 
looked The rat has about seven times as 
much liver tissue as kidney and this would 
give the rat liver a four-to-eight-fold advan- 
tage over the kidney m ability to burn 
alcohol 

The radioactive alcohol was made by 
fermentation with baker’s yeast of corn 
syrup containing radioactive carbon 14 
When the alcohol was burned in the rat’s 
body to carbon dioxide, the radioactive 
carbon 14 in the carbon dioxide gave the 
scientists an accurate measure of the rate 
of burnmg of the alcohol. 

The studies are reported by Dr Grant 
R Bartlett and Harry N Barnet of the 
Senpps Metabolic Clinic in the Quarterly 
Journal of Alcohol Studies (Dec). 
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MEDICINE 

Vitamin Bn Aids Growth 

The growth of undernourished children is stimulated 
by daily doses of vitamin Bia. This vitamin has been used 
chiefly before for its good effects in anemia and sprue. 
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MEDICINE 

New Relief for Arthritics 

A gland chemical and vitamin combination may 
substitute for cortisone and ACTH in arthritic treatment. 
Good results of this treatment are reported. 


> A COMBINATION o£ a plentiful gland 
chemical and a vitamin may become a 
substitute for scarce cortisone and ACTH 
in treatment of arthritis 
Good results with this treatment are re- 
ported by Drs E Lewin and E Wassen, 
of Sahlgren’s Hospital, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
m the Lancet (Nov 26), British medical 
journal 

The gland chemical they used is from 
the adrenal gland cortex, which is also the 
source of cortisone But it is a different 
chemical, known as desoxycorticosterone 
acetate The vitamin is ascorbic acid, or 
vitamin C 

Both vitamin and gland chemical were 
given by injection, the gland chemical into 
the muscles and the vitamin into the veins 
Within five minutes joint pain in arthritis 
patients began to ease and the joints could 
be moved more readily Fifteen to 20 
minutes later, the pain had pratically disap- 
peared The joints could be moved as much 
as the wasting of muscles and changes in 
the joints from the disease would allow 
All of the nine patients given this treat- 
ment reacted in the same way 
“In some cases the improvement was 
astounding,” the Swedish doctors report 
“One of the patients was completely 
crippled by pain and contiactures after 
rheumatoid arthritis for 15 years After 
one combined injection, she sat up with 
ease and moved her arms and legs about 
freely All her pain had gone It was 
noted that the skin became warmer and 
redder in the articular (joint) regions 
after the injection 

“Some patients became greatly exhilarated 
after the injecuons, more than one would 
expect,” the doctors state, “from the mere 
relief of pam 

“The effect lasted from one to six hours, 
occasionally more than 24 hours It seems 
as though it lasts longer with each further 
injection In more acute cases one or two 
injections have been enough to banish the 
pain for two or three weeks (the present 
observation period) ” 

The good results with desoxycorticos- 
terone are “unexpected,” the Lancet editor 
points out The Canadian scientist. Dr Hans 
Selye of Montreal, has found that rats 
treated with this hormone over a long 
period often developed arthritis 
An American scientist, Dr. Edward F- 
Rosenberg of Chicago, tried this hormone 
in arthritis patients and found it of no 
benefit 

The Swedish doctors seem to have 
changed this chemical’s action “profoundly”. 


the Lancet editor states, by giving it with 
vitamin C But the editor warns that much 
more work will be needed before their 
observations on patients can be reconciled 
with Dr Selye’s experimental work. 

If the Swedish doctors’ results are con- 
firmed, the editor states, “the discovery will 
be a great step forward” because desoxy- 


^ THE welding together of all the sciences 
into one “unified science” lies in the im- 
minent future It is being made possible 
by the discovery of certain principles of 
interaction between things, beings, and 
groups, which are applicable to all sciences 
These ideas were presented at Yale Uni- 
versity’s Osborn Biological Laboratory in 
New Haven, Conn , by Edward F Haskell, 


corticosterone is made synthetically and is 
relatively plentiful, as is also vitamin C, 
whereas both cortisone and ACTH are rare 
and likely to remain so 

Vitamin C, the Swedish doctors found, 
was not effective in combination with the 
gland chemical when the vitamin was given 
by mouth 

Relief obtained from the combined treat- 
ment lasted four days after a pellet, or pill, 
of the gland chemical was implanted in 
the muscles of the patient and the vitamin 
injections were given eveiy sixth to eighth 
hour At the time of their report this had 
been tried only in one patient and only four 
days had elapsed since the pellet was planted 
in the patient’s body 
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research associate of the Foundation for 
Integrated Education 
By reducing the basic axioms and con- 
cepts of a given science, such as biology, 
to mathematical values, it is possible, Mr 
Haskell said, to plot them geometrically, 
on a graph This graph, which he calls a 
“coaction rose”, is basically two straight 
lines at right angles to each other, like the 



FOR CHILD CANCER VICTIMS— The proposed Chtldren^s Win^ at 
Memorial Cancer Center, New York City, as shown above in three-Aimen^ 
sional drawing, is part of the expansion program planned by Memorial 
Cancer Center* John Z>. Rockefeller, Jr,, has pledged a donation of f 2,000,- 
000 toward the fS,250,000 construction and teaching program, con^gent 
upon the raising of a matching sum by the Center. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Unified Science Is Possible 
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four quarters of a manner’s compass On 
It he plots the interactions (coactions) of 
various scientific prmciples 
This kind of analysis, Mr Haskell said, 
shows that such sciences as genetics, sys- 
tematic biology, and sociology naturally 
fall into classifications comparable to the 
periodic table of chemistry 

“It IS likely tliat today, in 1949, we stand 
before a development of biology and social 
science comparable to that of chemistry in 
and after 1869, the year Dmitri Mendeleyev 
invented, or discovered, the natural classi- 
fication of the chemical elements,” he said 
He pointed out that the “mathematiza- 
tion” of conventional scientific terms is 
unifying scientific theories today in much 
the same way that the mathematical equa- 
Uons of Clerk Maxwell, the 19th century 
Biitish physicist, unified the sciences of 
light, magnetism, and electricity. 

Mr Haskell is chairman of the or- 
ganizing committee of the Council for Uni- 
fied Research and Experimentation His 
lecture, entitled “The Emergence of Unified 
Science, (The Appearance of Mendeleyev’s 
Periodic Law in Genetics, Systematic Biol- 
ogy, and Sociology),” was given under the 
auspices of the Foundation for Integrated 
Education 
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horticulture 

Scientist To Spend 92nd 
Birthday in African Jungle 

> LIBERTY Hyde Bailey, the greatest 
authority on palm trees, garden plants and 
blackberry bushes m the world, will spend 
his 92nd birthday next March while on 
an expedition m the ]ungles of Africa He 
plans to bring back with him rare speci- 
mens of palms to add to the collection of 
150,000 plants in the Bailey Hortorium at 
Cornell University /‘Hortorium” was a 
new word, manufactured by Dr Bailey, 
which he felt more accurately described 
his collection than “herbarium” 

Long and sometimes dangerous plant 
collecting trips are no novelty to the sull 


vigorous horticulturist He spent his 90th 
birthday alone on an island in the Carib- 
bean, his 89th somewhere up the Amazon 
River in Brazil ' 

Dr Bailey plans to take off by plane 
sometime next month for Africa, and he’ll 
probably go alone As to just how he pro- 
ceeds after he gets there, he doesn’t know 
“I can organize the trip after I get there,” 
he said “There is no rush ” 

Officials at the Bailey Hortorium aren’t 
worried about his lack of plans, however 
Dr Bailey has traveled 250,000 miles in 
his long lifetime and he has collected 275,- 
000 plant specimens 

In addition to his travels all over this 
country, m South America, China and New 
Zealand, Dr Bailey has found time to be 
the pioneer of modern agricultural educa- 
tional methods, to edit 156 books about 
plants, to edit a magazme and to engage 
m plant breeding and experimentation He 
accomplished all this because at an early 
age he planned his own life program 25 
years of study, 25 years of teaching and 
25 years to do whatever mterested him 
most 

Now well mto his fourth 25-year hitch 
Dr Bailey is still enjoying himself, still 
traveling and still collecting plants 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Eva the Engineer Must 
Remember To Be Eve 

^ EVA the Engineer will do all right m 
such a masculine profession as engineering 
if she remembers to be Eve first of all and 
an engineer secondly 
This advice comes from a woman who 
apparently has followed it herself and 
avoided lonely spinsterhood and being 
thought “a little queer” She is Mrs Flor- 
ence F Buckland, heat transfer and fluid 
flow consultant in the General Electric 
Engineering and Consulting Laboratory 
She also advised teachers and textbook 
writers to take the feminine viewpoint, 
remembering that “electricity, heat and op- 


tics rmght be explained in terms of sewing 
machine motors, cooking and moonlight” 
and that the properties of matter apply 
to a cake of soap as well as to a chunk of 
iron 

Mrs Buckland’s ideas on engineering as 
a career for women were presented at the 
meeting m New York of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
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Chromium, essential in stainless steel and 
widely used in other applications, is 
largely imported, the United States pro- 
ducing only about 1% of what it uses. 
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Question Box 


ENTOMOLOGY 

How do mosquitoes develop resistance to 
DDT’ p 402 ^ 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
How can science be unified’ p 403 

MEDICINE 

What is the latest known result of atomic 
radiation’ p. 412 


What may substitute for cortisone and ACTH 
in arthritic treatment? p 403 

What vitamin stimulates the growth of un- 
dernourished children? p 402 

PHYSICS 

What development made possible the pro- 
duction of military devices with uses still un- 
revealed by the government’ p 413 
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general science 

Science Review for 1949 

Russia’s atomic explosion, cortisone and ACTH for 
arthritis treatment and giant accelerators are among the 
top science highlights of the year. 


This summary of the yearns happenings in 
the world of science is limited by space to 
]ust the highlights Most of the events are de- 
scribed in detail in the pages of Science News 
Letter for the current year If you wish to 
refer to any particular report, you may find tt 
readily through the index (See SNL, June 25 
and also the issue which will appear next week, 
Dec Si) 

By SCIENCE SERVICE STAFF 

► THE atomic explosion in Russia, if it 
set the world stage for war, is the top re- 
search development of 1949, expected though 
It has been Consequences of Soviet con- 
quest of atomic energy may wreck oui 
civilization and major scientific progress 
if the Russians use it for aggression If, as 
claimed, they intend to use atomic ex- 
plosions for peaceful engineering purposes 
only, then another explosion is unimpor- 
tant 

Top achievements in health for the world 
are Demonstration that cortisone and 
ACTH, glandular products, treat arthritis 
effectively and promise aid in other dis- 
eases, notably mental ills Anti-allergy drugs, 
antagonistic to histamine, promise to re- 
lieve symptoms of colds— one of the great 
causes of human discomfort and loss of 
workmg time Another related drug, dra- 
mamine, was found to relieve the discom- 
fort of sea and air sickness and other 
nausea 

Jet and rocket developments for war and 
peace, although largely secret, probably 
lead the aviation research progress, but 
the non-stop circling of the globe by an 
Army plane is a reminder of our shrink- 
ing world 

Top chemical achievements are progress 
m fluorocarbons which promise improved 
materials such as lubricants, and the syn- 
thesis of Chloromycetin, first antibiotic to 
be so produced commercially 

Two classes of giant machines of the 
laboratory, accelerators and electronic com- 
puters, brought us closer to greater control 
over matter The accelerators — cyclotrons 
and the like — are building and going into 
service to probe the very nature of matter 
and Its fundamental particles The giant 
“electronic brains” are starting to solve a 
variety of problems includmg flight of 
guided missiles and use of other weapons 
as well as industrial and scientific develop- 
ments. 

Evidences of men in Alaska older than 
any previously found in America and con- 
temporaneous with the Cro-Magnon in 
Europe were unearthed and added to our 
pre-history. 


There was inci easing research on captur- 
ing the energy of the sunshine, with one 
tack the use of algae and yeast to produce 
food and chemicals and the other funda- 
mental investigation of the process of 
photosynthesis in the plant in order to 
duplicate it in the factory 

AERONAUTICS 

“Sky Compass” Is Useful 
In Polar Regions 

A “sky compass,” making use of polaroid 
and cellophane, and useful during twilight 
periods in polar regions, was developed 

An informal record was set by the airplane 
“Lucky Lady 11 ” when it flew non-stop around 
the world in 94 hours and one minute, being 
refueled in the air 

Achievement in supersonic speed was recog- 
nized with award of the Collier Trophy to John 
Stack, research scientist of the N A C A , Law- 
rence D Beil, president of Bell Company, mak- 
er of supersonic plane, and Capt Charles E 
Yeager, pilot of the plane on its first supersonic 
flight 

The Delta-wing airplane, with radically differ- 
ent design of sweep-back wings, reached the 
test stage 

A slow plane that can land on a tennis court 
was developed 

A helicopter with ram-jet engines on the tips 
of its lifting rotary blades was under construc- 
tion, one — “The Little Henry” — was flown 
A rocket motor utilizing liquid hydrogen for 
fuel and liquid oxygen as oxidizing agent was 
successful in experimental use 

Mid-air refueling was demonstrated to be prac- 
ucable for commercial and military planes by 
a round-the-world non-stop flight and by a jet 
fighter which remained in the air for 12 hours 
Flight service m bad weather was facilitated 
by two new airport lighting systems, one using 
krypton lights, and the other with variable in- 
tensity lights regulated at request of incoming 
pilot 

The CAA-developed Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem and the radar-radio system known as 
Ground Controlled Approach were approved as 
standards for world- Wide use 

FIDO, the fog-dispersing system, was installed 
for the first time commercially, at Los Angeles 
Airport 

A stall-proof automatic pilot capable of flMng 
m ah sorts of weather and ot making instrument 
landings was tested 

Wing-tip domes in bomb-hke casings, called 
“radomes”, for housing radar equipment and 
antennas, were successfully tested 

Cross-wind landing gear, which permits safe 
landings regardless of the direction of the wind, 
was certified for use with DC-3 planes 

An oxygen converter system was developed 
that permits the use of oxygen in liquid form 
for airplane crews and passengers 

A pronc-posiuon pilot bed to lessen flying 


fatigue in a jet plane and prevent ill effects 
from acceleration was developed 

Location of new type radio antennas under 
the skin of airplanes, saved up to 600 horsepQwer 
for propulsion purposes m some of the larger 
planes 

A new wind tunnel for testing models of 
missiles, attained the highest recorded air veloci- 
ty, ten times the speed of sound 
The world’s largest supersonic wind tunnel, 
with test section measuring six by eight feet, 
and which will accommodate a full-scale yet 
engine under actual operating conditions, was 
put m operation and found capable of speeds 
up to twice that of sound 

A new type wind tunnel, a straight-through 
t\pe with air current provided by a standard 
turbo-jet engine, was developed 

Two new guided missiles, No 774 and 
N^TIV, were fired successfully 

A program was started to recover instruments 
in rocket warheads by parachute 

"Flying boom” in-flight refueling system 
utilized telescoping pipe 

A Joint Long Range Proving Ground was 
established at Banana River, Fla 

Camp Forrest, Tenn , selected as site of an 
Air Engineering Development Center 

ANTHROPOLOGY-ARCHAEOLOGY 

Stone Age Alaskan Linked 
With Cro-Magnon Man 

Bunns, evidence of an Old Stone Age culture 
similar to that of Cro-Magnon Man in Europe, 
were unearthed m Arctic Alaska in the dwell- 
ing sites of what were probably America's first 
inhabitants 

Additional evidence that the first Americans 
migrated from Asia were mesolithic stone imple- 
ments like some previously found in the Gobi 
Desert 

Traces of habitation of some of America's 



PILOT BED—H. r. Hertzberg, 
chief of the Anthropometric Unit, 
demonstrates the prone position pilot 
bed which eliminates flying fatigue 
common with the ordinary sating 
position and increases tolerance of 
pilots to gravitational pulL 
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oldest inhabitants, Folsom Man, were unearthed 
m Virginia and northern North Carolina 

Evidence was found indicating that although 
Yuma man lived m America before Folsom man 
he continued throughout the Folsom period, 
making them contemporaries 
Mctallographic study of ancient iron objects 
found in prehistoric sites in Virginia and Ohio 
provided evidence that iron may have been 
worked in America in pre-Columbian days 
An ancient “lost city” which had been 
a flourishing city of about ioo,ooo population 
at the time of the Crusades and is still re- 
markably well preserved, was found in the 
Seistan area of Afghanistan 

Man’s earliest realistic portrait was found in 
the form of a i2,ooo-year-old stone work of art 
making use of painting, engraving and sculpture, 
discovered in a cave at Angles-sur-V Anglin, 
France. 

Newly discovered ape-men of South Africa 
were shown to have crushed baboon skulls caused 
by animal bones serving as clubs 

The buffalo grass growth on the Great Plains 
was due to the Indian custom of periodic burn- 
ing off to keep the country open, it was reported 
Famous Piltdown man, long considered one 
of mankind’s oldest ancestors, was found to be 
no more than io,ooo years old instead of loo,- 
000 to 500,000 as previously thought 

Early Stone Age tools found at the former 
sites of beaches in Portuguese East Africa gave 
information of ocean and sea level changes in 
the region 

Animals hunted by Old Stone Age man are 
portrayed by lines engraved on a large rounded 
pebble found in a rock shelter in eastern France 
A group of Indians, descendants of the Maya, 
were found to have lost nearly two inches in 
height in the course of two centuries 

Evidence of a gambling place used by pre- 
Columbian Indians was found near the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada boundary 

Ancient bone ax-hcads believed to be proto- 
types for Neolithic man’s stone ax-head were 
discovered on the west bank of the Nile 

Drawing of a whale hunt on a 500-year-old 
snow knife found in the Canadian Arctic pro- 
vided evidence of a vanished people and of 
changes in ice conditions and altered ocean 
currents 

ASTRONOMY 

Minor Planet Found 
To Pass Closest to Sun 

A minor planet or asteroid was found to have 
a path which apparently takes it closer to the 
sun than any previously charted, promising to 
give important data for the studies of the solar 
system. 

A second satellite of Neptune was discovered 
Demonstration was made of the absence of a 
lunar eclipse effect when observations are made 
by radar m wavelengths of i 25 cm , indicating 
that the moon is covered with a non-conducting 
layer of dust 

Discovery of bright line radiation in the 
spectra of objects previously identified as globu- 
lar clusters showed that they are apparently 
Pleiades-hkc groups composed of stars and 
nebulosity in the Andromeda Nebula 
Dim stars broadcast to the earth a short- 
wave radio noise that was received with special 
antenna 

Construction was begun on a 50-£oot radio 
mirror which will be used m connection with 
a sensitive radio receiver to pick up cosmic static. 
Two cooperating institutions began a survey 


of the brightest stars of the Milky Way up to a 
distance of 32,000 light years, photographing 
fields of stars through an objective prism used 
with the Schmidt telescope 

Great clouds of matter in the space between 
the stars are relatively umform in composition, 
it was indicated by the uniformity of H and K 
spectrum lines of various stars. 

Three novae were reported, one in the constel- 
lation Cetus and thought to be our second near- 
est star neighbor in space, another in Scorpius, 
and the third in Scutus, one discovered nine 
years ago was confirmed 

Twenty millionths of an inch of glass hamp- 
ering the big glass eye of Palomar had to be 
polished away before the giant eye could have 
another try at probing the great unknown, the 
48-inch Schmidt telescope helped to lay the 
groundwork for the 200-inch Hale telescope 

The giant, 98-inch glass mirror for the largest 
telescope in the world outside of the United 
States was presented to Britain’s Royal Green- 
wich Observatory by the McGregor Fund of De- 
troit 

The Radcliffe 74-inch reflector at Pretoria, 
South Africa, started operation 

Purchase was made by Lick Observatory of a 
120-inch glass blank for a new 120-inch reflect- 
ing telescope 

Six new comets were discovered 

Some clusters of stars in the Milky Way galaxy 
were reported to be disintegrating while others 
were becoming denser and more strongly 
clustered than ever. 

Low-frequency radar was used to detect fast- 
moving meteors 

A photographic study of meteors was begun, 
showing as one of the first results that the 
density of the atmosphere 45 miles or so above 
the earth increases in summer and decreases in 
winter 

Yellowish lemon-shaped stars were reported 
to be possible planetary ancestors of other plan- 
etary systems 

A noisy zone millions of miles deep was ad- 
vanced as the mechanism whereby giant red 
stars with intensely hot centers are able to exist 

A new electronic plate-measuring machine to 


help discover what makes up the stars was an- 
nounced 

The latest theory on the origin of the earth 
stated that the earth was once a pancake of gas 
and dust rotating around the sun 

The theory that comet heads were formed 
from the melting of various ices of common 
gases, starting in the outer reaches of the solar 
system and mixed with meteoric particles was 
proposed 

A photographic survey of the sky using the 
4 8 -inch wide-angled Schmidt telescope, of which 
the plates are to be utilized m the production o£ 
a sky atlas, was begun 

A “vacuum ultraviolet” emulsion useful for 
studying the sun from rockets sent high into 
our atmosphere was developed 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Alfjae Were Studied as a 
Substitute for Food 

A freshwater- alga, Chlorella, as well as yeasts 
and seaweed were studied as possible substitute 
foods for man and animals to avert future fam- 
ines 

Fertilized ova from artificially inseminated 
pedigreed cows were successfully implanted in 
the bodies of scrub cows 

Virgin heifers and barren cows were induced 
to give milk by burying tablets of the synthetic 
female hormone diethylstilbestrol under their 
skins 

Treatment with a female sex hormone, sul- 
bestrol, with lodmated casein or thyroxin, made 
pigs into bigger porkers on less feed 

A blood group m dogs, which, like Rh in 
humans, may cause jaundice in the young 
through incompatibility with the mother, was 
found and named Do 

Early-stage embryos of mice with cells con- 
taining three times the basic number of chrom- 
osomes were obtained, the first ever reported m 
mammals 

The cause of swine enteritis, which produces 
runt pigs, was found to be deficiency of B 



CLUE TO VANISHED PEOPLE — The drawing made on a snow knife 
shows five men in a typical Eskimo boat on a whale hunt. The drawing was 
made by an unknown artist some 500 years ago and points to the fact that 
once a vanished people lived on Cornwallis Island in the Canadian Arctic 

Archipelago. 
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CITY DISCOVERED — A city** in the remote desert region of Afghani- 

stan was found. The deserted city is believed by scientists to have flourished 

in the twelfth century. 


vitamins, it was cured by vitamin injection 
A female sex hormone was found m fresh 
young spring grass, which may account for the 
larger milk yield of cows at that time of year 
Ammo acids from urea can be produced in 
the rumen of cud-chewing animals, it was 
found 

A cheaper vaccine for the protection of live- 
stock against foot-and-mouth disease was made 
by culturing the virus on the lining of the 
rumen 

Hornets were found to be useful in tracing 
radioactive leaks because of their trait of ac- 
cumulating barium in their bodies, periodic kill- 
ing and analysis of some of the insects reveals 
pollution of the plants of the neighborhood 
Proof was found that mosquitoes carry the 
virus of eastern equine encephalomyelitis 

An inbred strain of corn that produces no 
pollen was developed, making it possible to 
grow hybrid seed corn without the laborious 
and often injurious detassehng process 
Use of hormone sprays reduced the dropping 
of apples before harvest 

Coconut milk was found to contain a still- 
unidentificd substance which stimulates plant 
growth 

The seaweed Laminaria produces a growth- 
control substance in much the same manner as 
higher plants, it was found 

High aroma, low nicotine “Turkish” type 
tobaccos have been successfully grown in the 
United States 

Carbon black was successfully used to raise 
soil temperature by increased heat absorption 
from the sun 

Uranium in the form of its nitrate salt was 
found to cause hereditary changes m widely 
different kinds of fungi 

Two new insecticides, benzene hcxachlonde 
and gammexane, or 666, were found to cause 
hereditary changes in plants through multiply- 
ing the number of chromosomes 
DFDT, apple-scented German cousin to DDT, 
was found to be a better killer of houseflies 


than DDT and less toxic to warm-blooded ani- 
mals and fish 

Pyrethrum was synthesized for insect sprays 
with more killing power than the natural prod- 
uct 

The aquatic plant pest, water hyacinth, can 
be controlled by spraying with 2,4-D, it was 
found 

DDT-rcsistant strains of flies were found to 
require 50 times the normal dose of DDT to 
kill them 

DDT resistant strains of flies and mosquitoes 
were found 

TCA was found to be effective in eradicating 
quack-grass and fohnson grass as well as pnckly- 
pear cactus, but causes a temporary soil sterility 
Compound 42, chemical relative of dicou- 
marol, was found in field tests to be an effective 
rat killer, causing fatal abdominal bleeding 
Sudden reduction of osmotic pressure kills 
certain viruses by “osmotic shock,” leaving 
them “ghosts,” that is, empty head membranes 
with tails attached, it was found 

Actidionc, antibiotic derived from the same 
fungus that produces streptomycin, was found 
effective against plant-disease fungi 

“Caesarian” operations saved valuable hybrid 
plant embryos, removing the immature em- 
bryos from abnormally developing seed capsules 
Micrografting was used to save valuable hy- 
brid plants so weak they couldn’t break through 
the seed-coat normally, attaching them to the 
stems of stronger, related plants and protecting 
them in a gelatine capsule 

The seed -pod of the cascalote tree of Mexico 
was found to rival the South American que- 
bracho as a source of leather-tanmng tannin and 
as an oil -drill lubricant 

A starch substitute for sizing textiles was 
found in a wild onion of India 

Seedless figs were produced in half the usual 
time, by dispensing with wasp pollination, and 
by spraying instead with the synthetic hormone, 

Plants with large, deep root systems, like 
corn, make less use of fertilizer phosphorus than 


do plants with more limited root systems like 
potatoes, experiments with radioactive phos- 
phorus showed 

Phony peach disease was found to be earned 
by four related species of leaf hoppers 

The elementary particles, or molecules, of 
cellulose, consisting of small equal-sized rods, 
were discovered with the aid of the electron 
microscope 

A new method of spreading chromosomes for 
photography under the electron microscope 
brought the genes one step nearer to positive 
identification 

A micro-analysis apparatus was developed 
which measures the minute quantities of various 
chemicals present m a cell nucleus 

The virus of mosaic disease in tobacco showed 
up as tight sheaves of needle-like particles in 
electron microscope photos 

New preparation techniques enabled biologists 
to study the nuclei and flagella of bacteria cells 
under the electron microscope 

The first international congress of biochem- 
istry was held m August at Cambridge, England 
The giant African snail, a plant pest, was de- 
tected m 15 shipments at American ports, and 
was destroyed in all cases 

More flavorful fruit juices were made possible 
by development of a process for extraction 
through distillation of the “essence” of the fruit 
Elephant seals, once thought extinct, arc in- 
creasing m numbers off the coast of Mexico 
Hutias, big rodents thought to be extinct, were 
found living in Haiti. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

New Atom Smashers Were 
Completed This Year 

Several new atom smashers were completed 
or under construction during the year, among 
them a 6,ooo,ooO'electron-volt bevatron, model 
of larger machine planned, a 300,000,000- 
clectron-volt synchrotron at the University of 
California; a 70,000,000-volt synchrotron at the 
U of C Medical School devoted to medical re- 
search, another 3 00, 00 0,0 00 -electron- volt non- 
ferro-magnetic synchrotron at General Electric 
Company, a 50,000,000-volt betatron for the 
National Bureau of Standards to develop stand- 
ards for X-ray dosage, a 3 00, 00 0,000- volt betra- 
tron for the University of Illinois; a 300,000,- 
ooo-volt synchrotron for Purdue University, a 
3,500,000-clectron-volt electrostatic accelerator 
for Brookhaven National Laboratory, a babv 
9,000,000-electron- volt betatron for Holland, 
and an “m-between” i25,ooo,ooo-clcctron-volt 
synchro-cyclotron for Harvard 

News was received in the United States of an 
atomic explosion in Russia 
An instrument for detecting air-borne con- 
taminants was developed, consisting of a jet 
through which air samples arc drawn and their 
particles deposited on a revolving glass disk 
Creation of mesons by radiation in the 300,- 
000,000-electron-volt synchrotron was first di- 
rect evidence that these cosmic ray particles can 
be made from electromagnetic radiation, as 
well as by high-speed alpha particles 

Immense explosive showers of atomic frag- 
ments a mile across, each thought to be caused 
by a single atomic bullet from outer space, were 
discovered m the earth’s atmosphere 

Nearly a third of the total mass of the pro- 
jectiles in the cosmic rays from outer space 
consist of hearts of heavy atoms ranging horn 
carbon to molybdenum, stripped of their elec- 
trons 

Superballoons of welded polyethylene plastic 
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were developed to carry scicnufic apparatus 
weighing as much as two men to new heights 
above the earth 

A new magnetic iron-nickcl alloy, Orthonol, 
proved superior for use in magnetic amplifiers 
instead of the delicate electronic tube 

A method for making shadow photographs 
under the electron microscope of the direction 
and strength of the fields of minute “atomic 
magnets” within magnetic materials provided 
a new tool for fundamental research in physics 
The idea was proposed that space between the 
stars may be filled with tiny, magnetic needles 
of iron in giant magnetic fields 

Radio microwaves were used to find the di- 
mensions and spin-rate of certain molecules in 
gases by the absorption of the rays passed 
through the gas 

Zu-conium was found to be suitable as a struc- 
tural material for building atomic energy piles 
Small-lot production of titanium metal was 
applied commercially 

A tcn-minute warning that an atomic bomb 
will drop can reduce the casualties of a normal 
city ready for atomic attack from ioo,ooo to 
10,000, It was estimated 
A new atomic particle, the negative proton, 
was predicted 

The Nobel Prize in physics was awarded to 
Dr Hideki Yukawa who predicted the existence 
of the meson three years before it was found in 
experiments with cosmic rays 

Platinum with mass 190 was discovered and 
two other stable isotopes were predicted tellur- 
ium 1 18, gadolinium 150 

A polarizer for mfra-red rays in sheet form 
was invented 

A supermicroscope that “sees” with mirrors 
made possible use of infra-red rays for spectral 
analysis and identification of chemicals, plans 
were made for the manufacture of this mstru- 
ment in the United States 

A radiaDon detector for disaster use in bombed 
areas where amount of radiation would swamp 
a Geiger counter was put into commercial pro- 
duction. 

An atomic clock which tells time by the 
movements of atoms in molecules of ammonia 
WJS put in action 

A new theoretical approach was proposed for 
reconciling the relativity theory of Einstein with 
quantum mechanics, emphasizing position in 
the case of macroscopic worlds and velocity 
inside the atom 

1 he “scinnllation counter” is a new device 
developed for detecting radioactive radiations 
Soft X-ra>s were found in the upper atmos- 
phere by V-2 rocket exploration and belie\ed 
responsible for the ionosphere 

Radioactne elements do not speed plant 
growth, it was established 

Methods ot disposing of dangerous atomic 
wastes by having bacteria absorb them and bv 
incorporating them in concrete were developed 
New use was found for the atomic furnace, 
or chain-reacting neutron pile, in measuring the 
amount of chem’cal element in an unknown 
material through the activity induced 

New semiconductors were produced by irradi- 
ation of germanium in the atomic p<.le with slow 
neutrons, thus creating a predictable number of 
impurity centers in the material itself 
An ultraviolet microscope was developed 
which makes photographs in color, making pos- 
sible contrast effects without the use of chemical 
stams 

A new technique was developed for thm slic- 
ing for preparations for the electron microscope 
which makes shccs so thm that 4,000 would be 
only the thickness of a human hair 

Several theories w'cre advanced to account for 


the birth of cosmic rays one that great clouds 
of dust in interstellar space create magnetic 
fields in which a particle may gain energy, an- 
other that the energy comes from tremendous 
explosions of supernovae 

Molten zirconium at a temperature near 6,500 
degrees Fahrenheit provides the light in a new 
lamp developed for use in photography, pro- 
jection and television 

The Neg’ator, a mechanical spring that resists 
less the more it is deformed, was developed 
A new method of taking photographs by use 
of a screen coated with specially prepared phos- 
phors, and called thermo-radiography, was de- 
\ eloped 

Better synthetic rubbers were produced which 
are resistant to extreme heat and Arctic cold and 
which will not deform materially under the 
weight of vibrating machines 

By international agreement, the name of the 
element tungsten was changed to wolfram, 
columbium to niobium, and agreement was 
reached on what to call other elements going 
b> different names m different countries 

An unexpected source of chemical energy was 
found present in the atomic piles when potassi- 
um chloride was changed to potassium sulfate, 
a highly oxidized material capable of reducing 
other substances 

New facilities for the production of pluton- 
ium were put into operation at Hanford, Wash 
A new method of making acetylene from 
methane, making use of electric current, was an- 
nounced. 

Quartz crystals produced synthetically were 
found to be better than the natural ones 
The all-synthetic fiber, dynel, the short staple 
form of vinyon, was announced 

Orion, a new synthetic yarn from natural 
gas, oxygen and nitrogen from the atmosphere 
was developed and found to be resistant to 
sunlight, moisture, fungus and insects 

A new process was developed for making 
metal films, so thin that they can be used as 
supporting membranes for electron microscopic 
studies 

Crystals of calcium mngstate were made 
synthetically in water-white pure form 
The Nobel Prize in chemistry was awarded 
to Dr. William F Giauque, world pioneer in 
low ternperamre research 
New detergents called morphohnium alkyl 
sulfates which not only cleanse but kill germs 
were produced 

Higher gasoline yields, lower butane and 
gas yields, and somewhat lower gasoline oc- 
tane numbers were obtained with sihca-magnesia 
cracking catalyst 

A wool-like synthetic fiber was made from 
cottonseed protein 

Thermolumincscence uas found to be a sen- 
sitive test for radioactivity m rocks of the eardi 
It IV as made possible to re-use photographic 
w ash water over and over by a water purifica- 
tion method using ion exchange 

Starch was converted into sugar by polarized 
mfra-red light 

A new lubricant of unprecedented stability 
and a chemically inert plastic were applications 
made of a new family of organic chemical 
compounds, the fluorocarbons 

Synthetic seaweed fibers were used to weave 
light delicate fabrics from which the seavveed- 
like fibers are removed by washing out 

An isotope of nitrogen with mass 12 was 
discovered by bombarding carbon with high 
energy protons from a linear accelerator 

Spectrographic study revealed in the upper 
atmosphere two kmds of carbon dioxide, one 
composed of two atoms of oxygen to one of 
heavy carbon, the other composed of one atom 


of ordinary carbon to one of ordinary oxygen 
and one of heavy oxygen 
Infra-red studies revealed that long heat 
waves can pass blocks of purest germanium of 
considerable thickness 

EARTH SCIENCES 

Fuel Was Obtained from 
Unmined Coal 

A process was developed for obtaining fuel 
gases from unmined coal by sending an elec- 
tric curient through it 

A one-step method foi getting high-grade 
gasoline from low-grade crude oil without 
use of high pressure was devised 

The theory that the earth’s magnetic field 
may be due to the gravity pull of the earth 
as It spins on its axis was advanced 

A one-pound Geiger counter was developed 
in Canada for uranium prospecting 

An industrial seismograph was devised, it 
IS about the size of a box camera and used to 
measure vibration m machinery 

In carefully controlled experiments to pro- 
duce precipitation by seeding cumulus type 
clouds with dry ice, the most obvious result 
was dissipation rather than rain-producmg 
development 

A new cloud analyzer which measures the 
height of a cloud at its summit as well as at 
Its base and indicates the density, was de- 
veloped 

Fossils of three different races of ape-men 
were found in South Africa, one of giants 
two and one-half times as big as today’s aver- 
age human being, another a race of small, 
gracefully built ape-men weighing about 100 
pounds each, and a third type more nearly 
human than some of those previously found 
Measurement of the heavy oxygen present in 
fossils from upper Cretaceous chalk deposits 
of England and comparison with that m the 
sea water showed that a hundred million years 



HARVARD MARK III— The mag^ 
netic drum memory organ of thts 
computer has many pick-up heads 
and wires that are the electric nerves 
leading in to the rest of the computer. 
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ACTH SOURCE— The pituitary 
gland from which ACTH is made is 
encased in a bony structure at the 
base of the hog^s skull* To remove 
the gland which ts the size of a grain 
of corn, the operator uses a power- 
driven knife to split the skull* The 
indentation in the knife avoids injur- 
ing the pituitary or the brain* 

ago the ocean off western Europe was warmer 
than It IS now 

Discovery o£ fossils of ancient shark spines 
in South America set back the estimated age 
of rock formations by 100,000,000 years 

Skeleton of a 150,000,000-year old phyto- 
saur, crocodile-like animal, was found 

Fossils, 75,000,000 years old, of ancient ani- 
mal life five or more times the usual size were 
found in Mississippi 

Radioactive carbon was found to be effective 
in measuring the age of an> thing that has been 
alive within the past 20,000 to 25,000 years 

A “blister” hypothesis of mountain forma- 
tion suggested that slow-working atomic energy 
pushed up the earth’s crust 

The Hawaiian volcano Mauna Loa erupted 
unexpectedly but harmlessly 

There were 120 earthquakes of sufficient 
strength to record themselves on seismographs 
so they could be immediately located, one in 
Ecuador was extremely destructive to life and 
property and other destructive quakes occurred 
m Chile and Washington, the latter being the 
worst quake in the history of the Pacific North- 
west 

A new scientific organization, the American 
Geological Institute, was formed 

Using samples of air collected by V-2 rockets, 
It was determined that the composition of air 
42 miles above the earth is the same as that 
at the surface 

The Atlantic ocean bottom was determined 
to be about 500,000,000 years old, more than 
seven times older than previous estimates 

The earth’s magnetic field was revealed to 
have remamed practically the same for at least 
100,000,000 years. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 

A Rubber Road Surface 
Underwent Tests 

A road surface of powdered natural rubber 
in asphalt was tested 

Plastic foam, the world’s lightest solid, made 
by heating a molasses-like synthetic resin, was 
developed for heat insulating 

A new synthetic fiber, a metal-carboxv- 
methl-cellulose from wood or cotton, was de- 
veloped for textile use 

America’s first gas turbine-electric locomotive 
entered actual railroad service 

Cheap softwoods were made into hardwood 
by a heat-pressure process utilizing the natural 
ligmn m the wood as the cementing agent 
The magnetic fluid clutch found application in 
a new servo-mechanism used for power steer- 
ing of airplanes and other mechanisms 

New developments in electronic computers 
were the application of the electronic brains 
to problems of present day civilization ranging 
from economics to supersonic flight, a faster 
smaller computer for office work, a computer 
featuring a “memory system” capable of storing 
64,000 digits, and a machine capable of play- 
ing chess which helped in solution of engineer- 
ing problems 

UNIVAC, an electronic computing machine, 
could be utilized as a fail-safe librarian machine 
with “probability coding”, it was reported, 

A high-speed camera made pictures in one 
twenty-millionth of a second by the use of 
high voltage passed through the electrodes of 
a cell which in conjunction with polarized light 
acted as an electrical shutter 
A heat treatment gave quartz crystals, essen- 
tial in radio and television, a long life without 
deterioration 

A rotating carbon disk replaced the conven- 
tional negative rod in a new type of arc lamp 
which gives greater life and brilliancy 

High-quality coke briquettes and gases that 
could be converted into gasoline and diesel oil 
were produced from non-cokmg coal by a new 
electrical process 

Cotton and rayon fabrics were flame-proofed 
by treatment with a chemical solution of ti- 
tanium and antimony salts 
Only five seconds were required to temper 
a metal surface by an electronic heating process 
A silica substance which acts as a nearly per- 
fect diffuser of light gave promise of replacing 
the mside-frosted electric incandescent bulb 
The soybean yielded a tight-sticking glue 
called Gelsoy which can also be used for food 
Quartz crystals which produce “silent” sound 
waves were utilized in a new laboratory ultra- 
sonic generator 

Plastics which are good insulators were made 
into effective conductors of electricity 
Air-coolmg of motion picture films in use 
resulted in higher screen illuminaaon. 

Television reception was improved by the 
new television earner synchronization method 
which eliminates frequency difference 

Higher power for radio broadcasting was 
obtained by a system which combined two 
transmitters with one diplcxer to form a single 
unit. 

Long-range radio transmission was aided by 
the discovery that the ionospheric characteristics 
at any point on the earth arc almost identical 
with those at a point on the other side of the 
earth directly opposite 

A radioactive barium isotope was used as a 
tracer to show the progress of oil as it traveled 
through hundreds of miles of pipeline. 

New high voltage rectifier tubes with thorium- 


tungsten filaments which are used in X-ray 
equipment promised a service life 50 times 
that of the ordinary rectifier tube 

Television receivers in the mid-West were able 
to pick up programs on the Atlantic Coast 
by means of coaxial cable and relays 
A bright reflective finish was given to metals 
without mechanical polishing by merely dip- 
ping m a mixture of acids, operated at ordinary 
room temperature and up to 200 degrees Fah- 
renheit 

New developments in television were an all- 
electronic system of color television in which 
three primary colors arc sent and received on 
the television scope at the same time, a tele- 
vision receiver which will pick up color broad- 
casting of all proposed systems and also the 
present black-and-white broadcasting programs 

MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Cortisone and ACTH 
Gave Relief to Arthritics 

The synthetic adrenal gland hormone, corti- 
sone, and an adrenal cortex stimulating hor- 
mone from the pituitary gland, ACTH, brought 
dramatic relief to sufEerers from rheumatoid 
arthritis, showed promise in rheumatic fever, 
allergies and drug sensitivities, the muscle weak- 
ness condition, mysthcnia gravis, certain can- 
cerous diseases affecting lymph glands, aging 
processes involving collagen tissues of the body, 
but extreme scarcity restricts use of these hor- 
mones until new raw materials or synthetic 
processes can be developed 

Discovery of a new blood separation tech- 
nique in which fibrinogen, a blood-clotting fac- 
tor, is added to the blood made possible large 
scale, fast separation of red and white blood 
cells and blood platelets from each other and 
from the liquid part of the blood 

Dramamine, a new anti-allergy drug, was 
found to give relief from motion sickness, 
radiation sickness, migraine headaches, nausea 
following electric shock treatments, and nausea 
and vomiting in expectant mothers, but pilots 
were cautioned about its sleep-inducing effect 
Synthesizing of chloromycctin marked the 
first time in history that disease-cunng mold 
chemical, or antibiotic drug, had been syn- 
thesized on a practical basis 

Aureomycin, mold remedy which can be 
given by mouth, has been reported effective 
against amebic dysentery, shingles, pemphigus, 
whooping cough, undulant fever acquired from 
goats, and is being tried against syphilis 

A new antibiouc cousin of streptomycin, 
christened neomycin, was discovered which is 
active against tuberculosis germs not checked 
bv the former drug 

Pills containing anti- histamine compounds to 
ward off colds were released for sale over the 
counter without prescription. 

Lead to chemical treatment of leukemia and 
other cancerous condition was discovered in 
folic acid vitamin antagonists among which are 
Ammopterin, An-Fol-A, and Amino-An-Fol. 

A method was developed for large scale 
preparation of the “master substance of muscle,” 
adenosme triphosphate, believed potentially valu- 
able m conditions of dysfunction of muscles, 
particularly heart and artery muscles 

A chemical found in the nuclei of cells, 
desoxyribonucleic acid, was shown positively to 
be a constituent of genes 

Pearly white opalesccn-e of blood within 24 
hours after exposure to radiation was found 
to be a sign of impcndmg death m rabbits and 
may be applicable to humans 

Dry silverpermanganate coated upon a suit- 
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able earner was found to prevent carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning 

A new type of high blood pressure disease, 
for which the name Schroeder’s syndrome was 
suggested, and a sweat salt test for detecting it 
were discovered 

Method for producing ammo acids for vein 
feeding cheaply on a mass scale was developed 
Accidental jaundice infection from the blood 
of donors was established as a new compen- 
sable occupational hazard for technicians or 
blood bank workers 

Evidence that sickle cell anemia may be the 
world’s first molecular disease was presented 
Zirconium proved an antidote for plutonium 
poisoning in experiments with rats. 

Rat experiments revealed that lithium 
chloride, salt subsatute, causes death by its 
inhibitory effect on the breakdown of glucose 
to lactic acid 

Lead fiberglas clothing was developed as 
protection against radiation 

Tests of a new vitamin, called Bu, isolated 
from human kidney excretions, showed its 
ability to check reproduction of cancer cells 
but increase production of red blood cells in 
bone marrow 

Promise of safer blood and plasma trans- 
fusions followed the discovery that nitrogen 
mustard gas destroyed the jaundice virus 

Directing high-energy particles produced by 
the cyclotron into the center of a cancerous 
mass well below the skin in mice fulfilled hope 
that greater ionization and cancer tissue-destroy- 
ing effect would result 

Animal experiments led to the first discov- 
ery that a chemical in cancer cells is responsible 
for disturbance of a generalized metabolic func- 
tion in the thyroid gland 
First use of the atom-smashing betatron in 
the treatment of a human cancer patient was 
announced 

New tests for detecting cancer were looking 
for anu-enzyme activity of the blood, compar- 
ing the clotting rate of heated blood to which 
lodoacetic acid has been added with that of 
normal blood, detectmg electrical differences be- 
tween cancer tissue and normal tissue 

New factor discovered in human blood, which 
endangers infants when their mothers lack it, 
has been named Cellano factor after the woman 
who was found without it 

Isolation of a virus which produces symp- 
toms similar to the non-paralyzing form of 
polio was announced 

A new vitamin factor, called biocytm, was 
isolated from yeast 

Seasonal factors m growth were demonstrated 
m a study of muscular strength, gams in 
weight tend to be greater m the fall, but 
gains m height, skeletal maturity and strength 
arc greater m the spring 

The Nobel peace prize was awarded to 
Lord Boyd Orr, Scottish nutrition authority 
The Nobel Prize in medicine was awarded 
to Dr Egas Moniz, who discovered the sanity- 
restoring brain operation, and Dr Rudolph 
Walter Hess, for his discovery of the role of 
the brain stem in inducing sleep 

PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychiatry Taught to 
Hospital Attendants 

A new school was organized to teach psy- 
chiatry to mental hospital attendants 

Roland J Brand, attendant at the Milwaukee, 
Wis , County Asylum was given a new award, 
“Psychiatnc Aide of the Year ” 

Histamine was found to be effective in treat- 


ment of the mentally ill, alone or in combina- 
tion with electric shock 

Failure of the adrenal glands to respond to 
stimulation by ACTH from the pituitary was 
found to lead to inadequacy of the stress-re- 
sponse mechanism, this may be a factor m the 
production of schizophrenia 

Good results were reported in the trial of 
electroshock treatment for prevention of a re- 
turn of mental illness m recovered patients 
Death rate from cancer is lower among 
mental patients than in the general popula- 
tion, It was found, incidence of hay fever is 
also less 

The $1,500 Lester N Hofheimer Research 
award for outstanding accomplishment m the 
field of psychiatry and mental hygiene was 
awarded to Dr Benjamin Pasamanik for his 
study demonstraung the role of environmental 
factors on mental development 

A link was found between the alpha rhythm 
brain waves and voluntary muscular move- 
ments, action tends to take place at the time 
of the peak of the alpha rhythm 

Kappa brain waves — ^those electric signals 
from the brain itself that are associated with 
thinking — are most active when you are re- 
calling imperfectly learned material and come 
in bursts as the solution of a problem is found 
In general, pam shows up in brain waves 
as a decrease in amplitude, it was found 

The newly founded American Academy for 
Cerebral Palsy inaugurated a brain registry 
where brains were accepted for neuropathological 
studies of cerebral palsy 

On the basis of animal experimentation, re- 
gressions and fixations were explained as result- 
ing from early learning too strongly stamped 
in by excessive motivation or frustration, be- 
lieved also to account for unreasonable hatred 
of outsiders 

Definite and substanual relation was found 
between an individual’s regard for himself 
and his prejudice against others, both could be 
altered by psychotherapy 

In many cases crime has its roots in bicker- 


ing, nagging and other forms of tension in the 
home, psychological study of the families of 
juvenile delinquents and criminals revealed 
On the average infantile paralysis does not 
leave pronounced after effects on the nervous 
habits or behavior of child patients, it wa? 
observed 

Children highly prejudiced against foreigners 
or minority groups tend to have a biased or 
distorted memory of things that happen and 
ot stories read to them, it was found 

First study was completed in lo-year pro 
gram of reseaich on effects of different kinds 
of groups on the way people act, it was found 
the highest production occurs when the individu 
als feel identified with their work 

Failure of the pre-election polls in the fall 
of 1948 was found to be due to failure to 
improve techniques to keep step with advances 
iR psychological science 

The ear was found to have an automatic 
means of reducing its sensitivity to noise made 
by the same animal 

A temporary loss of sensitivity to sound was 
found to occur during exposure to sound at 
all intensities 

A ten-year systematic investigation of the 
growth of visual functions in relations to the 
total make-up of infant and child was com- 
pleted, defining a new field of developmental 
optics 

The most sensitive index point in the center 
of the eye was mapped and measured ac- 
curately for the first time 

Glutamic acid helped some children with 
mongoloid mental deficiency to improve m 
intelligence 

If a nursing mothei’s diet lacks thiamine, 
her baby may later be sub-normal in ability 
to learn, experiments with rats disclosed 
Techniques developed for the selection of 
men for hazardous behind-enemy lines work 
during the war were applied to research on the 
pcsonality factors that lead to unusual success 
in living 
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^^OPERATION SEASICKNESS^^ — Dratnamtne was under tnvestigation on 
the voyage of the U» 5, Army Transport General C. C. Ballou across the 
North Atlantic between Nov. 27 and Dec. 7, 1948. The Ballou was carrying 
1,366 replacement troops en route from New York to Bremerhaven, Germany, 
on this extremely rough crossing which provided ideal conditions for a Con* 
tolled study of motion sickness at sea. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Ten Top Science Advances 


THE ten most impoitant science ad- 
vances made during 1949, as picked by 
Watson Davis, director of Science Service, 
are 

1 Atomic explosion m Russia 

2 Hormones, cortisone and ACTH 
brought dramatic relief to sufferers from 
arthritis and piomise to be useful in 
muscle weakness, kinds of cancer, aging 
disabilities and even mental illnesses 

3 Use of anti-allergy drugs to relieve the 
symptoms of colds 

4 Demonstration that dramamine re- 
lieves an and sea sickness and other nausea 

5 Non-stop round-the-world flight of 


^ EPILEPTIC convulsions and “explosive 
behavior” are showing up in Woild Wai 
II veterans who had severe tropical malaria 
during their war service overseas 

Because vigorous anti-malana treatment 
with quinine and newer drugs can rout 
the malaria germs before they do further 
damage to the brain, doctors should be on 
the alert to the possibility of malaria as a 
cause of convulsions among former service 
men, three physicians warn in the forth- 
commg issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association (Dec 17) in 
Chicago, 111 The physicians are Drs David 
R Talbot, Alan C Elerdmg and John O 
Westwater of Wadsworth General Hospital, 
U S Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Los Angeles. 

Examples of “explosive behavior” in a 


AGRICULTURE 

Aromatic Strawberries 
Are on the Way 

^ IF THEY could, Department of Agri- 
culture scientists would develop strawber- 
ries complete with sugar and cream Short 
of this, they are doing everythmg humanly 
possible to tickle the American palate 
Their latest gustatory masterpiece is a 
strawberry with a mouth-watering aroma, 
m addition to all the other tasty qualities 
which have earned the strawberry its 
princely place on the family table It is 
not yet available commercially, but prc- 
limmary tests clearly indicate that the 
banana split will be hard-pressed for its 
favored position at the soda fountain 
An aromatic strawberry has been a long- 
standing ambition of Dr George Darrow 
of the BeltsviIIe, Md, Research Center But 
it has not been easy Patience, ingenuity 
and a poisoQous have been a large 


Army bomber in 94 houis 

6 Development of guided missiles, al- 
though details are still secret 

7 Commercial synthesis of Chloromyce- 
tin, antibiotic for disease-fighting, fiist 
chemical manufactuie of such material 

8 Discovery of Stone Age man in Alaska, 
giving man a gi eater antiquity in America 

9 Development of fluorocarbons as a new 
and promising class of chemicals, useful 
particularly as lubricants 

10 Discovery that lenses transmitting 
infra-red (heat) can be made from germa- 
nium metal opaque to ordinary light 
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23-year-old Marine veteran of Guadalcanal 
given in the medical report are “man- 
handling his sistei, threatening his father 
with a gun, forging a check and armed 
robbery of his uncle” 

“At such times the patient felt ‘forced’ 
to do these things,” the doctors report 
“Later he would realize such actions were 
wrong and would surrender to authorities 
There was only partial memory of these 
events ” 

Brain wave diagnosis may be valuable, 
the doctors state, for proper diagnosis of 
the condition When the trouble is due to 
the severe tropical type of recurrent malaria, 
treatment of the malaria is of piimary im- 
portance Use of anu-epilepsy or anti-con- 
vulsive drugs must play a secondary role 
Science News Lefler, December 24, 1949 


pait of the story 

Working with Drs Haig Dermen and 
Don Scott, Dr Darrow started out with 
a European strawberry that is aromatic 
The initial problem was to combine its 
sweet-smelling quality into the American 
garden varieties Unfortunately, the hybrid 
was sterile, producing no seeds This was 
almost 15 years ago 

At this point the poisonous drug, 
colchicine, was applied Colchicine is the 
chemical that became famous for its ability 
to multiply the number^ of chromosomes,^ 
the units in the plant cell that govern 
heredity As early as 1937 Dr Dermen 
successfully used colchicine to double the 
chromosomes of the European berry Al- 
though this “tetraploid” European berry 
was patiently crossed in every imaginable 
way with the American variety, it was 
not until now that it produced fertile hy- 
brids It is this hybrid, with aroma from 
its European parent and size and taste 
qualities from its American parent, that 


Dr Darrow thinks may have commercial 
possibilities 

However it may be some years before 
this strawberry is on the market. Now it is 
the task of Dr Darrow and his colleagues 
to breed other necessary characters into 
his aromatic berry Most important of 
these are, resistance to root rot and leaf 
spot, firmness for shipping, and adaptation 
to the extreme South where strawberries 
are extensively grown 
All this will take time Once all these 
characters are bred in, a matter of years, 
It will take another three years to make 
the runner plants available in quantity 
to commercial growers 
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ZOOLOGY 

Tropical Jumping Spiders 
Jump to Attract Mate 

^ WHAT makes jumping spiders jump? 
The answer, in two carefully chosen words, 
is. That depends 

It depends for one thing on which way 
the wind is blowing, and for another 
thing, on how far along the evolutionary 
scale the particular species has come 
Jumping spiders, like certain other in- 
sects, birds, and other animals, go through 
characteristic gyrations, dances, and sundry 
other forms of showing off, presumably to 
attract a mate Dr Jocelyn Crane of the 
Tropical Research Department, New 
York Zoological Society, has come up with 
some new conclusions after studying the 
near tropical jumping spiders of Venezuela 
Although the sight of another spider 
usually sets off the courtship dance, Dr 
Crane finds that chemicals borne by the air 
will also precipitate a spider jig The more 
primitive the species, the more important 
the chemical stimulus 
Frequently a male spider will start show- 
ing off as soon as he spies another spider, 
male or female When two males discover 
that they have been wasting their fanciest 
footwork on a rival, they promptly cut 
out the nonsense and rush at each other 
m mortal combat This is true of relatively 
backward types, the more advanced species 
of jumping spider have worked out a code 
of etiquette for this situation, involving a 
ceremonial inter-male display 
Dr Crane’s paper on courtship and threat 
displays among jumping spiders was 
awarded honorable mention m the A Cressy 
Morrison Prize Competition for 1949, an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. The prize-win- 
ners of $200 each were Abraham Slavin 
for “Stabihty Studies of Structural Frames”, 
and Harold R Hagan for “Embryology of 
the Viviparous Insects ” 
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Waier emulsion paints arc growing in 
popularity for home use; they are modest 
in cost, easy to apply, dry quickly and are 
free of objectionable ^ors 


MEDICINE 

Convulsions from Malaria 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Fellowship Controversy 


> CONTROVERSY over FBI clearance 
has caused the virtual abandonment of any 
new fellowship program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission so far as it applies to 
non-secret research and study by those who 
have not obtained graduate degrees 
The National Academy of Sciences and 
its National Research Council refused to 
admmister the non-secret fellowship pro- 
gram since Congress voted last summer to 
require that applicants be investigated by 
the FBI and pronounced loyal to the AEG 
A predoctoral program will be carried 
out only for non-secret work by present 
fellows w'ho want their fellowships re- 
newed, but in these cases the FBI clearance 
will be obtained before renewal The Na- 
tional Research Council will pass only on 
the scientific attainments of the students 
and leave the loyalty matters to the AEC 
One of the hottest controversies m the 
history of the National Academy resulted 
from the proposed FBI clearances, which 


^ IF another atom bomb ever drops, some 
of the survivors will go blind a year or 
two afterwards The number hkely to be 
blinded by the bomb may be one out of 
every 40 or 50 of those within a thousand 
yards of the bomb burst 

This may be predicted from a report by 
Drs David G. Cogan, S Forrest Martin 
and Samuel J Kimura of Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, and the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School, San Francisco, to 
the journal, Science (Dec 16), in Wash- 
ington, D C 

These scientists are surveying atom bomb 
eye damage in Japan for the U S Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission The survey 
was prompted m part by the discovery a 
year ago of cataracts in cyclotron workers 
in the United States 

The atom bomb blindness seen so far 
in 10 Japanese survivors is due to cataracts. 
Whether these were caused by neutrons or 
by gamma rays from the bomb is not 
known 

Among the 11 atom-smashing cyclotron 
w orkcrs whose eyes were damaged, neutrons 
seem the most likely cause of the damage, 
tliough this IS not yet proved Of 10 of the 
11 cyclotron workers with eye damage, 
studied at the Wilmer Ophthalmological 
Institute of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, three men have a severe handicap. 
Four are afflicted to a degree which does 
not at present interfere markedly with daily 
life. The other three have a minimal afflic- 
tion which does not cause appreciable handi- 
cap. 


were discussed at the Rochester, N Y, 
meeting in October 

There was no difference of opinion as 
to desirability of FBI and security clear- 
ance for those whose advanced training 
will take them into seciet fields The Na- 
tional Research Council will administer a 
program of such fellowships for those who 
have the PhD and full loyalty procedures 
have been agreed upon 
Next year’s program will include about 
250 awards, 175 of tliem renewals, while 
there are now 421 AEC fellows 
The Academy, top science body of the 
United States, urged the AEC to attempt 
to get Congress to eliminate the FBI checks 
from future legislation The AEC was ad- 
vised to see that prospective fellows are 
told the nature of FBI investigations and 
the criteria by which decisions are made 
by the AEC 
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The outlook is good for successful re- 
moval of the cataracts, with restoration of 
eyesight, m the severe cases. In two, this 
has already been accomplished, Drs P H 
Abelson and P G. Kruger of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois state in their report in 
the same issue of Science on the cyclotron 
cataracts 

Science News Letter, December 24 , 1949 
AGRICULTURE 

Silent Pop Sorghum May 
Soon Rival Popcorn 

^ POPCORN may soon have a rnal pop 
sorghum wEich can be chewed noiselessly, 
without getting caught m the teeth, is 
\ying to become the number one movie 
confection 

Although sorghum grams make a smaller 
puff than popcorn, their thinner hull leaves 
no husk to lodge between the teeth Pop 
sorghum is more tender in consequence 
and when chewed produces no crackling 
sounds to detract from the sound track 

Such at least are the claims made for 
pop sorghum by plant breeders of the Texas 
Agriculture Experiment Station who have 
developed what they think may some day 
rival popcorn for the public’s favor 

The idea of popping sorghum is not new 
At least 50 years ago farm boys were taking 
the grams of sorghum, raised extensively 
for catde fodder, and roasting them over 
open fires The Chinese make a confection 


of sorghum by puffing it with steam, some- 
thing like puffed rice 
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AERONAUTICS 

1949 Airlines Death Rate 
Is Lowest in History 

^ AMERICA has had the lowest fatality 
rate m history of domestic and international 
flying by the scheduled earners, the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce was 
told by D W Rentzel, U S Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, in New Orleans, La 
The trend m aviation during the year 
has been upward in every respect for air 
carriers, he said, but spotty for personal 
flying Light-plane output is not keeping 
up with the number of old planes being 
scrapped Private aircraft ownership is 
highest m sparcely populated states, which 
have a high proportion of airports to popu- 
lation and a high percentage of good flying 
weather 

A new undertaking of the CAA, he re- 
ported, is assistance in the development of 
fast roads to airports from the cities they 
serve It is advisory assistance to local offi- 
cials Too often, he stated, the time-saving 
of air travel is cancelled by the delays in 
getting to and from airports 

Science News Letter, December 24, 1949 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

Prescription for Stable 
World Is Given 

^ FOUR things are needed to make a 
“stable scientific society,” m other words, 
a world free from war, famine and other 
disasters, Bertrand Russell, English phil- 
osopher, declared at the meeting of the 
Royal Society of Medicine m London 
But m his view the prospects are gloomy 
for a world governed by science being 
stable 

The four requirements, he said, are 
1 One single world government with arms 
monopoly for enforcing peace 2 General 
diffusion of prosperity 3 Low birth rate 
everywhere to stop the present disastrous 
population increase 4 Provisions for in- 
dividual initiative and expression 
The unlikelihood of achieving these four 
requirements in the near future means we 
face the prospect of war, famine and pestil- 
ence, he declared. But he believes that 
ultimately world government may achieve 
these aims 

Russia, China and India are today, he 
said, the great resen oirs of procreation 
and poverty 

Science News Letter, December 24, 1949 

Considerable damage has been done to 
turf within a radius of 20 miles of New 
York City during the past two years by 
the Japanese beetle and the Oriental 
beetle, with the latter the chief offender. 


MEDICINE 

A-Bomb Causes Blindness 
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MEDICINE 

Anti'Histaminics Upset 

One out of five persons taking anti-histaminic cold 
treatment will suffer unpleasant reactions. Rest in bed during 
the beginning of a cold is still recommended treatment. 


> ABOUT one out of every five persons 
taking anti'histaminic pills for the com- 
mon cold will be upset by them, Dr Perrin 
Long, professor of preventive medicine at 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine, declared in Washington, D C 
Dr Long spoke as guest of Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, on Ad- 
ventures in Science, radio program pre- 
sented under the auspices of Science Serv- 
ice over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Disturbances in appetite, lessened ability 
to perform their ]ob, sleepiness, and palpita- 
tion of the heart are among the symptoms 
that come from anti-his tammies, in the ex- 
perience of doctors who have prescribed 
them for hay fever and other allergies 
“While these symptoms are not hazard- 
ous,” Dr Long said, “in about five per 
cent of people who take anti-histaminic 
drugs they may be so intensive as to make 
them really serious because sleepiness, 
groggmess, lack of alertness, diminished 
power of concentration, and poor mus- 
cular coordination may result in ordinary 
accidents, accidents while operating ma- 
chmery, and accidents wliile crossing the 
street 

“One can imagine the importance of the 
hazards which may be created by the use 
of these drugs if one visualizes several 
million people with diminished alertness 
and mental fogginess driving on the streets 
and highways and operating machinery ” 
Under certain conditions anti-histaminic 
drugs will dry up the nasal discharge both 
in common colds and hay fever, Dr Long 
explained However, the ability of the drugs 
to stop nasal discharge is of relatively short 
duration and the drugs are “only pallia- 


tive and not curative in their action,” he 
stated 

The common cold attacks people at all 
stages of their lives However, it is least 
common in babies under one year because 
of the baby’s protected existence From the 
first to the sixth year colds are most prev- 
alent Then comes a period of gradual de- 
crease in number of colds, but at the be- 
ginning of the teen age there is another 
period of increased susceptibility This lasts 
until the age of 25 After that, in the popu- 
lation at large, there is a gradual decrease 
in colds throughout the rest of the life- 
time 

Asked what to do about colds. Dr 
Long said “Frankly, we can say, very 
little, execept to stay at home in bed during 
the first 24 to 36 hours of the infection 
If, after doing this, the cold does not im- 
prove, if headache occurs, if the voice is 
lost, if severe cough ensues, or if fever 
and the general feeling of illness persists, 
call your doctor and ask him to come and 
see you Most colds are self-limited but a 
number of them hang on and produce 
secondary complications such as sinusitis, 
infection of middle ear, laryngitis, trache- 
itis, and even bronchitis and pneumonia 
It IS because of these complications that 
an individual with a cold should take care 
of himself in order to avoid them, and, if 
he IS so unfortunate as to develop one of 
them, he should see his physician im- 
mediately ” 

And, he said, there is “not one iota of 
scientific evidence to back up the popular 
beliefs that sitting in drafts, getting one’s 
feet wet, over-exerting, losing sleep and 
other factors supposed to lower resistance 
will predispose to colds ” 
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PHYSICS 

Lenses Are Mass-Produced 


► MILITARY devices with uses not yet 
revealed by the government were possible 
during the war because of a secret method 
of producing Schmidt corrector plates dis- 
closed in Southbridge, Mass A Schnudt 
corrector plate provides a lens ten times 
faster than a high-speed camera lens 
Schmidt-type lenses today are used m 
the “Big Schmidt” camera on Mt Palomar 
and m Schmidt cameras for mass public 
tests in the campaigns against tuberculosis 
as well as m secret mihtary instruments 
Dr E. D. Tillyer, mventor of the process 


for which a patent has just been granted 
and research director of the American 
Optical Company here, discovered after the 
war that he had won a race with German 
scientists They had been working mght 
and day to perfect a method of mass- 
producing the lenses 
Prior to the war there were less than 50 
lenses of the Schmidt corrcctmg type in the 
world and these were used m high-speed 
astronomical photography, Dr Tdlyer 
states These required weeks and sometimes 
months to make, and because of the mul- 


tiple curves of the lens, it was considered 
impossible to mass produce them, accord- 
ing to Dr Tillyer 

The new process consists of making a 
special mold having wave-like curves that 
produce the desired shape in the finished 
lens A ground and polished sheet of op- 
tical glass is placed on the mold and both 
are heated One side of the lens then has 
the required Schmidt curves, and the other 
can be reground and polished as desired 

Secret of the mold lies in the materials 
of which It IS made — kyamte and ball clay 
The former has a tendency to expand, while 
the latter tends to contract. 
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The first mechanical cloc\, invented 
about 990 A D, had no hands but told 
the time by striking the hour or rmging 
a small bell. 

Lead pencils originated in England soon 
after the discovery of graphite about 1560, 
the fiist pencils were made of graphite 
sawed into strips and inserted in length- 
wise grooves in strips of wood 

The addition of chemicals called wetting 
agents to water makes water more effective 
in fire-fightmg, the treated water spreads 
more easily and penetrates the burning 
materials more deeply 



Quick-Reading 

Temperature-Conversion Tables 

For speed, when you^re converting 
degrees F to C, and vice versa, you can 
now use a simple, compact “Sauvenr- 
type” table all the way from absolute 
zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, in incre- 
ments of one degree. 

For quantities, there's a slight 
charge ten copies for 75^, 50 foi 
$3.25; 100 for $6 00. To minimize book- 
keeping, kindly order from our Adver- 
tising Dept., and include check for exact 
amount . . • but please note that a 
single copy will be sent free on request. 
Better get one! Ask for Note Book 
EN-33(1). 
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Misti efoe 

>■ MISTLETOE, which all over the coun- 
try is making boys bold and girls blush, has 
many reputations. None are as romantic 
as the one we briefly bestow on it at the 
Yuletide season 

For one thing, during the workaday 
months of the year mistletoe is thought 
of, if at all, preeminently as a plant pest 
It IS a plant that grows on trees as a para- 
site In Australia mistletoe has reached the 
status of a major pest Its prmcipal vicum 
there is the eucalyptus tree, on which it 
has worked such damage that the weed 
killer 2,4'D is being used in a full scale 
campaign against it 

Mistletoe is native to both the Old World 
and the New, the two being different forms 
of the same family. Many legends and 

ASTRONOMY 


^ THE world’s largest telescope, the 200- 
inch Hale telescope on Mt Palomar, after 
having Its face polished, is back at work 
mirroring distant universes with satisfactory 
accuracy 

Dr Ira S Bowen, director of Mt Wilson 
and Palomar Observatories, when he re- 
ceived this year’s Rumford Premium from 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences at Boston described the first test ob- 
servations. 

One IS a photograph of a star that ex- 
ploded m 1901 and became so brilliant 
tliat It could be seen with the naked eye 
Nova Persei has now faded to near its 
origmal faintness, visible in only the 
largest telescopes. The new Palomar photo- 
graph shows Its gaseous shell m clear de- 
tail, although it takes light 2,000 years to 
reach the earth from this star. 

A search of the heavens can now begin 
with the new giant telescope, Dr. Bowen 
indicates Direct photographs will obtain 


charms were associated with the mistletoe 
in Europe According to one belief, the 
mistletoe was once a full grown tree that 
grew like any proper tree on its own roots 
sunk firmly in the soil Then, the legend 
has It, Its timber was cut for the cross on 
which Christ was crucified Since then 
It has dwindled to its present low estate, 
a dwarf and a parasite living off other trees 
The belief is still held in some of the 
more superstitious parts of Germany that 
mistletoe will make ghosts appear and if 
you talk to them they will answer you 
Among the ancient Druids, says Charles 
M Skinner, mistletoe was a symbol of 
spirit, since it grew in the air on the 
sacred oak At the year’s end, a Druid 
priest m a white robe would cut the 
mistletoe with a golden sickle A white 
cloth spread on the ground made certain 
that the twig did not touch earth 
The people would make charm bracelets 
and rings of the plant Worn on the person 
or fastened over doorways, it was believed 
to have power to ward off evil 
The seeds of this parasitic plant, which 
has meant so many different things to 
different men and different ages, are given 
a wide range by the birds that feed on 
the berries. The seeds are sticky and they 
adhere to the bill of the feeding bird 
Later the bird will clean his bill by rub- 
bing It against the bark of a tree 
The seed sticks to the bark Eventually 
It puts out a tap root which penetrates the 
bark and draws on the food circulating 
m the tree’s sap 

Mistletoe has many facets Cupid’s ally, 
plant pest, magic charm, wood of the cross 
It IS also the official state flower of Okla- 
homa f 
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more information on the number of 
nebulae, like our Milky Way, and their 
distribution in space 

Spectographic work will begin in March 
and will clock the velocities of the huge 
island universes moving out in space mil- 
lions of light years from the earth 

Auxiliary equipment will be added to 
the Hale telescope in coming months One 
supplementary lens will give the 200-mch 
telescope the same focal length as the 100- 
mch on Mt. Wilson and allow direct com- 
parisons between photographs taken with 
both mstruments A Coude spectrograph 
will also be completed later 

In addition to polishing high spots 
around the outside edge of the mirror, a 
system of fans around the mirror and m- 
sulation prevent temperature changes from 
mterfermg with the definition of the 
mirror 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

U. S. and Canada Blitz 
Common Foe: Mosquitoes 

^ A COMBINED an borne opeiation against 
an airborne foe has just been earned 
out jointly by defense agencies of Can 
ada and the United States as scientists 
of the two countries leveled their deadliest 
insecticides against the arctic mosquito 
Airplanes opeiating in the Hudson Bay 
area spiayed wide swaths of enemy breed- 
ing terntoiy, killing off the pestiferous 
little insects by the millions The joint 
operation, oiganized to test the effective- 
ness of various insecticides m making the 
noith country habitable for troops m the 
field, proved that DDT and parathion do 
an effective job in killing off the larvae 
Although DDT was used principally, 
parathion proved highly effective at even 
lighter dosages Parathion, the U S Bu- 
rediu of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
explains, is so deadly a poison that it has 
not been recommended for general use by 
the public 
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On This Week’s Cover 

> NOVA persei, a star that exploded m 
1901 and out from which a gaseous shell 
has been growing ever since, is one of 
the objects recently photographed with the 
200-inch Hale telescope at the Palomar 
Observatory This photograph was taken as 
new tests of the giant instrument began, 
following a summer of repolishing portions 
of the surface of the mirror Pictures such 
as this, taken to determine the 200-mch’s 
resolving power, show that the perfection 
for which the astronomers were aiming has 
been achieved 

Nova Persei was only a very faint star 
of about 12th magnitude in 1901 Suddenly 
It exploded Within 28 hours it became a 
moderately bright star of the third mag- 
nitude and could be seen widi the naked 
eye Within a year it had faded until it 
was only one-thousandth as bright as when 
It exploded It continued to fade for about 
20 years Today its light varies between 
the 12th and 14th magnitude again and it 
can be seen only with powerful telescopes 

The nebulosity which now surrounds it 
became visible with telescopes six months 
after the outburst This gaseous envelope 
has continued to mcrease steadily in diame- 
ter and at almost a uniform rate Spectro- 
scopic observations of the speed of the 
outward movement of the gas, combined 
with measurements of the expansion from 
many photographs like this, taken since it 
blew up, reveal its distance from the earth 
to be about 2,000 light years (one light 
year equals six million million miles) 
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T elescope Mi rrors Heavens 
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TO SERVE YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 
Depty SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications diret 
from issuing organaations 


Basic Theories of Physics Mechanics and 
and Electrodynamics — ^Peter Gabriel Berg- 
mann — Prentice -Hall, 280 p , illus , $5 00 An 
introduction to the theories of mechanics 
and electrodynamics on an advanced level 
A basic text for introductory theoretical 
physics 

The Boruca of Costa Rica, Vol XXVI, No 2 
— Dons Z Stone — Peabody Mtiseum of 

American Archaeology and Ethnology, 50 p , 
lilus , paper, $2 50 An introductory report 
on the present-day Boruca Indians of south- 
eastern Costa Rica, 

Brazil World Frontier — B enjamin H Hunni- 
cutt — Van Nosttand, 387 p , illus , $6 00, A 
report on the present and future potentials 
A social, political, and economic survey 
Cancer, What to Know, What to do about it 
— ^illus , paper, five cents, Cancer of the 
Breast — 20 p , illus , paper, ten cents, Can- 
cer of the Female Reproductive Organs — 
20 p , illus , paper, ten cents, Cancer of the 
Digestive Tract — 24 p , illus , paper, ten 
cents. Cancer of the Mouth and Respira- 
tory Tract — 20 p , illus , paper, ten cents — 
National Cancer Institute — Gop*t Printing 
Office Written in non- technical language, 
these pamphlets are intended to inform the 
laymen of the warning signs and symptoms, 
how to recognize them, and how to receive 
prompt medical attention 
Effect of Permanent Flooding in a River- 
Bottom Timber Area— L ee E Yeager — 
Illinois Natural History Sw vey, 65 p , illus , 
paper, free upon request to publisher, Ur- 
bana, 111 Report on the Pere Marquette Wild- 
life Expeimental Area 

Essentials of Adoption Law and Procedure — 
Federal Security Agency — Gov’t Printing 
Office, 27 p , paper, 15 cents A guide to 
help modernize State adoption laws to pro- 
tect the best interests of adopted children 
Franciscan Awatovi The Excavation and Con- 
jectural Reconstruction of a 17th-Century 
Spanish Mission Establishment at a Hopi 
Indian Town in Northeastern Arizona, Vol 
XXXVI — ^Ross G Montgomery, Watson 
Smith, and John Ous Brew — Peabody Museum 
of American Aichaeology and Ethnology, 
361 p , illus , paper, $5 85 (Cloth $8 35) 
Geology of the Coast Ranges Immediately 
North of the San Francisco Bay Region, 
California — Charles E Weaver — Geological 
Society of America, Memoir 35, 242 p , illus 
$6 50 

Handling Radioactive Wastes in the Atomic 
Energy Program — United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 30 p, paper, 15 cents A 
non- technical report describing radioactivity 
and its biological efiects 
Iron Blast-Furnace Slag Production, Proc- 
essing, Properties, and Uses — G W 

Josephson, F Sillers, Jr , and D G Runner 
— Gov’t Printing Office, 304 p , illus , paper, 
75 cents A report of the National Slag As- 
soaation based on data gathered by the Prob- 
lem Committee of the Association 
Mental Health is a Family Affair — ^D allas 
Pratt and Jack Neher — Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 31 p , illus , paper, 20 cents Presents 
some of the causes of personahty problems 


in families and suggests some pieventive 
methods 

Never Too Old — New Yoi\ State Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Piohlems of the Aging, 
216 p, illus, paper, free upon request to 
the publisher, 94 Bioadway, Newburgh, 
N Y Intended to help pave the way for 
better understanding of the needs and capa- 
bilities of our oldsters 

New York University — Bellevue Medical 
Center Annual Report 1948-1949 — New 
Yoili U mvei sity-Bellevue Medical Centei , 
64 p , illus , paper, free upon request to pub- 
lisher, 477 First Avenue, New York 16, N Y 
A report of the important developments of 
the medical center’s first full year of opera- 
tiun 

1949 Facts About Nursing — American 
Nurses’ Association — 12th ed , 94 p , illus , 
paper, 50 cents Latest available basic data 
Predicting Success in Professional Schools 
— ^Dewey B Stuit and others — Ameiican 
Council on Education, 187 p, $300 A re- 
port on the effectiveness of educational and 
vocational counseling. 

The Question or Establishing United Na- 
tions Research Laboratories — ^Department 
of Social Affairs — United Nations, 290 p , 
paper, $2 00 Leading authorities discuss the 
pros and cons of establishing international 
research laboratories 

Research in Review Sixdi Report, 1949 — 
Sugar Reseat ch Foundation, 45 p , paper, 
free upon request to publisher, 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N Y Trends and achievements 
m sugar research 

Safe Handling of Radioactive Isotopes — ^Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards — Gov’t Printing 
Office, 30 p., illus , paper, 15 cents A hand- 
book giving general recommendations suit- 
able for typical laboratory or small industrial 
operations 

Selenium — Sam F Trelease and Orville A 
Bcath (Publisher’s address Sam F Ttelease, 
Box 42 , Schetmethoin Hall, Columbia Uni- 
t'd s’ty New Yoik. 27 , N Y), 292 p, illus, 
$5 50 Its geological occurrence and its bio- 
logical eifects in relation to botany, chem- 
istry, and agriculture, nutrition and medicine 
The first literature citation is to an article by 
Science Service on “A disease supposed to be 
due to grain ” 
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INDUSTRY 

Cheaper Paper from Wheat 
Straw 1$ Promised 

^ A NEW grain belt industry, paper from 
wheat straw, may result.from cheap water 
transportation resulting from current river 
development schemes, W J Promersberger, 
professor of agricultural engineering at 
North Dakota Agricultural College in 
Fargo, N D, predicts 
Wheat straw is known to make good 
packaging paper, box board and building 
board Transportation costs have been too 
high for profitable commercial manufac- 
ture Shippmg over 100 miles makes the 


price of the finished product prohibitive 

This obstacle will be overcome, Prof. 
Promersberger believes, when large bodies 
of dammed water become available close 
to the wheat fields 

"It IS not outside the realm of possibility 
that the Missouri-Souris development will 
overcome this shortage,” he said “Perhaps 
some day we shall see near Garrison, N D 
dam, or near some other dam, a paper board 
factory lying m the midst of a wide area 
ot cheap straw, with both cheap water and 
cheap fuel — ^lignite — ^right at hand” 
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High-frequency radio signals in an at- 
mosphere of certain gases are used in a 
new process to obtain temperatures high 
enough to melt tungsten, the melting point 
of which is about 3370 degrees Centigrade 


• RADIO 

Saturday, December 31, 3 IS p m , EST 

“Adventures in Science** with Watson Davis, di- 
rector of Science Service over Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Mr Davis will broadcast a “Report from 
American Association for Advancement of Sci- 
ence** from the annual meeting m New Yorlc 
at wlilch time he will bring to the microphone 
scientists who have made the most interesting 
and important announcements during the week 



TO teARN 

ByLINCUiiraONE 


You learn through natural overyday conver- 
sation . . . with effortless ease and real 
pleasure. First you LISTEN and in on amaz- 
ingly short time you SPEAK, with correct 
accent ond the right swing. 
in your own home you con study alone in 
privacy or hove wife and children or friends 
join you in q delightful pastime that ts on 
asset in a career^ business, professfon ond 
for culturol enjoyment 
It will take you only 30 minutes a doy to 
master any of 29 important longuages the 
Linguaphone Woy. 

SPANISH FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE GERMAN 

ITALIAN RUSSIAN 

or 23 other longuages 


Linguaphone courses were mode astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of international 
fame. Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students. 
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I LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 

■ 31 RCA Bldg , New York 20, N. Y. 
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If you want the patent number of the inventions described here send a three-cent stamp to Science News Letter, 1719 N St , N W , Washington 

6, D C and ash for Patent Bureau Bulletin 1949 


Notable aad interesting inventions patented 
during the year include* 

A bonding process for putting a protective 
coating of aluminum on steel by use of a fine 
iron coating on the steel deposited electrolytically 
as a bonding agent 

A method of navigation and orientation by 
picking up very short radio waves emitted by 
the sun and other stars which can be received 
in any weather 

Improved chemical process for cxtractmg in- 
dustrially useful sugars from wood. 

Synthesis gas made by partial combustion of 
coal or ligmte m underground scams and piped 
to the surface for use 

Wool made non-shrinking by exposing it to 
sonic vibrations intense enough to cook an egg, 
thus coagulating the wool proteins 

A way to freeze eggs without breaking the 
shells by removal of a little of the moisture 
inside the shell, this preserves the eggs for 
later table use in fresh egg condition 

A radio device which will be ejected from 
an airplane about to crash and will automatically 
and periodically broadcast distress signals 
An improved process for producing phos- 
phate fertilizer by charging a vertical smelting 
furnace with mixture of phosphate and silica 
and absorbing the fluorine with water vapor 
produced during combustion of the fuel 

A process for concentrating uranium out of 
Its ores by heating the lower oxide of uranium 
m the presence of oxygen under pressure 
An air-conditiomng system for mines which 
cools and dries the air and returns it as near 
as possible to the working face 

A process for preparing vitamin K m forms 
that will keep longer without deterioration 
Use of flame instead of steel blades for thm- 
nmg out cotton plants by machine 

A low-temperature process for totally con- 
verting coal mto oil under moderate pressure 
Use of short-lcng^ radio waves focussed by 
mirror-back oscillators to make the basis of 
nitrate ferahzers and other chemicals out of 
air and other gas mixtures 

A high-pressure, high-tcmpcrature turbine 
run by hot air instead of combustion and thus 
not so much subject to corrosion. 

Device for making it possible to telephone 
by means of a pair of flashlights, mcorporatmg 
in one ordinary powerful flashlight a telephone 
transmitter with ^circuit hookup to cause the 
lamp current to fluctuate in tune with the spoken 
message, and m the other a lens, for focussmg, 
amphfymg hookup and telephone receiver 
Design for jet-propelled airplane which would 
have propellant gases streak in a solid sheet 
from the trading edges of their wings 
Design for a steam turbine m which steam 
jets from a central disk-shaped stator are de- 
livered into a ring-shaped body of water 
whirled around m a rotatmg casing 
A machine for harvestmg vegetables such as 
celery, broccoli and cauliflower,!jnaking use of 
an inverted u-shaped frame, sMe-mounted on 
a tractor, with two rotatmg cutting bands, one 
just under root level, the other to sheer off 
excess tops. 

Production of nickel, cither pure or in fer- 
romckd form, from low-grade ores by a proc- 
ess for separating out the magnesia. 



A washing machine that uses air pressure to 
squeeze the water out of the clothes while 
sail in the washer. 

Method for sending radio-frequency energy 
along pipes such as city water pipes or gas 
pipes or along railroad rails 

Revival of Langley’s aerodynamic idea in the 
design of a flyiilg boat having two pairs of 
wings mounted m tandem with multiple en- 
gines mounted on the leading edge of the trail- 
ing pair 

Control apparatus for a coin-operated type- 


writer in public places, which limits the use 
of the typewriter to a cerain period of tune 
after com is inserted 

A method for producing a concentrated ohve 
essence from olive pits which can be used to 
convert less esteemed food oils mto imitation 
olive oil 

A tea concentrate made by steeping the leaves 
at boiling-water temperature and condensing 
the aromatic steam distillate 
Method for discharging static charges on 
vehicles on the highway by means of a flexible 
upright-projecting metal rod that makes con- 
tact with passing cars, 

A jct-propulsion unit for use in water in- 
stead of air and using fuel that is “burned” 
by reaction with water 

Prompting of television actors by directed, 
short-range, short-wave radio 

Method for separating fresh corn from cob 
without injury by bursting the cob into frag- 
ments, each carrying a separate grain 

Explosive bursts releasing clouds of bright 
varicolored smoke for use m daytime fireworks 
or for determining accuracy of artillery fire 
A machine for automatically heating pre- 
packaged hot-dogs 

A hybrid aircraft with ordinary airplane wings 
and two larger-than-ordinary pusher propellers, 
variable in both pitch and speed, which can be 
swung through 90 -degree arcs to push vertically, 
heliLopter-wise, for take-off, landing, and hover- 
ing, or to push horizontally when the plane is 
m flight 

Method for making insecticide sprays stick 
to plants by giving each particle an electro- 
static charge induced by ejecting the spray at 
velocity greater than that of sound 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Next Year in Science 


Factory duplication of the method of photosynthesis 
and the solution of the structure of the atom’s heart are 
major mysteries which may be top science advances of 1 950 . 


By WATSON DAVIS 

^ TWO major mysteries of nature may 
be solved m 1950, bringing new energy to 
the world compatible with the great spurt 
of atomic progress that followed the fission 
of uranium in 1939 

Scientists hope to discover the way in 
which the green leaf captures the energy 
of the sunshine and turns it into sugar 
and starch that feeds and fuels the world 
If the method of photosynthesis is discov- 
ered and if it is duplicated practically for 
factory use, it will be a great advance This 
may happen within tlie year Intensive 
efforts are being made 

Atom’s Heart Probed 

How the heart of the atom is put together 
and what holds it together is still un- 
known Because discovery of the nature of 
these ”meson forces” is so important, cos- 
mic rays are being studied extensively 
Theoretical physics is receiving more at- 
tention than ever before If new concepts 
are obtained and applied experimentally, 
It may lead to new kinds of atomic bombs 
and useful energy from materials more 
plentiful than uranium Is this on the 
1950 calendar^ 

These are long shots for 1950 Here are 
more sure predictions 

Following the reported 1949 successes of 
the steroid compounds, cortisone and 
ACTH, in treating rheumatic arthritis 
and other similar diseases, there will be 
great effort made to find other similar ma- 
terials Increased production of tliese scarce 
hormones wull be obtained through use of 
more plentiful raw materials 

There is a possibility that adrenal glands 
from animals may he kept alive outside the 
body. Treated with precursor substances 
that can produce the adrenal cortex hor- 
mones, they may be made to produce the 
active steroid hormones useful m treatment 

Exploration of the effect of these hor- 
mones will probably show that they are 
connected not alone with arthritis and pos- 
sibly cancer, but with mental disorders It 
probably will be found that if a sufferer 
from schizophrenia responds to adrenal 
hormone treatment, there are possibilities 
of good effects from electroshock. 

Menfal Disease Prevention 

Increasing attention will be given to the 
treatment and prevenuon of mental dis- 
ease, with an accent upon the training of 
pi^<^atrists and equipping of general prac- 


titioners and hospital attendants with 
knowledge of psychiatry 

New antibiotics, some of them effective 
against diseases not yet reached by this 
class of disease fighters, wall be found New 
discoveries m biological substances m plants 
and animals will probably be made, some 
of them of use in disease treatment In the 
case of viruses, it is expected that it will 
be possible to produce peimanent changes, 
m them so that these mutations of these 
substances can be used foi eventual treat- 
ment of disease 

To man’s contiol of natuie on farm andl 
in field, chemicals will give continued aid 
The usefulness and limitation of such sub- 
stances m insect control as DDT and 
2,4-D m weed killing will be worked out 
further New varieties of plants and ani- 
mals, produced genetically and by breeding, 
will be introduced Look for better range 
glasses for use in the semi-aiid southw'csr 
ern United States 

Early African Man 

The long histoiy of man’s evolution om 
earth is being discovered wath accelerating 
pace From Africa there are due during the 
coming year new finds of ancient human 
forms These are likely to appioach more 
closely than any others the “missing link’” 
that was talked about in Dai win’s day 

The exact dating of ancient human re- 
mains has been difficult m the past In- 
vestigations of radioactive materials, stimu- 
lated by atomic energy researches, prom- 
ise to make the accuiate deteimmation of 
the age of such skeletons simple and more 
definite To the dating of all geological 
material through the eons of the age of 
the eaith, radioactivity will give moie 
precision in the months to come 

The conquest of space wall continue with 
great urgency because the wmrld is pre- 
paring for war in the stratospheie Rockets,, 
jet planes and guided missiles of every 
possible sort will make trial flights, but 
most of them will be seciet so far as 
public announcement is concerned 

Artificial Moon 

Man’s power may succeed m flinging 
into outer space an object outside the prac- 
tical gravitational influence of the earth 
The first of the earth’s artificial moons, 
or satellites, may be placed m an orbit, a 
forerunner to such machines that can be 
used for science and even possibly for war 
This IS an extieme possibility for 1950^ 


but some goveinment may be at work oa 
it with gieat seciecy 

Foi moie conventional an craft, most of 
the progiess will be impioved peiformance 
of planes now in existence and continued 
research and pi ogress in aeronautical de- 
sign so necessary to keep up with the rest 
of the w'orld 

Giant electiomc “biains” will begin to 
figure moie m research for 1950 as they 
get into more extensive use These elec- 
tronic computers will be used for complex 
mathematical handling of intoimation that 
would be hopelessly obsolete if subjected 
to ordinary methods of computing For in- 
stance, special electiomc computers are 
likely to begin to receive radar information 
about an incoming plane or rocket and 
use it in such a way as to deteimine and 
set automatically the path of a guided 
missile that will inteicept it 

Atom Smashers 

The othei kind of complex machines, 
atom smashers of various sizes and uses, 
will be hard at woik in 1950 Will there 
be found thiough then use the negative 
pioton foi which physics has a place due 
to our human belief m the balance of 
nature (since there is a positive electron)? 
Or will there be found new kinds of 
mesons? These are poweiful but bnef- 
lived particles that are pait of the nuclei 
of atoms There is still a great frontier 
within the atom Perhaps the neutrino, 
another elusive particle lequired by theory, 
will be found, too 

There is prospect of eventual discovery 
of chemical elements beyond number 96, 
now the heaviest known The new elements 
will all be aitificial, highly radioactive 
and short-lived and the chemists may not 
get aiound to discovering and isolating 
diem in 1950 

Star Evolution 

How the stars have evolved will be better 
understood as the result of work at Lick 
Obseivatory in California that will be made 
knowm during the year Relationships be- 
Lw'een the color and the candlepower of 
stars will be developed that will modifv 
astronomical dieones A new telescope will 
go into seivice at Harvard’s South African 
station that will enrich the photographs 
of the southern skies 

The 1950 census will give new informa- 
tion about the human population of not 
only the United States, but the whole 
western hemisphere because most of the 
other parts of the two continents will be 
joining in this decennial nose-counting 
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GENETICS 

Sex Organs Rejuvenate 

Worn-out ovaries are rejuvenated when trans- 
planted to young dogs. It is thought that this rejuvenation 
will also occur in transplantation of human ovaries. 


^ THE possibility that a woman could 
give birth to hei grandmother’s children 
was raised when a bevvildeied little mongiel 
gave birda this year to two sets ot thoiouglv 
bred cockei spaniel puppies 
The cocker spaniel puppies weie boin 
after veterinarian Di Leon F Whitney of 
Orange, Conn had transplanted one ovary, 
the female sex gland, fiom a fenaale cocker 
spaniel to Brownie and then bied the 
mongiel to a male cocker 
Brownie’s strange motherhood was the 
culmination of a series of ti ansplantations 
with othei dogs in which Dr Whitney dis- 
covered for the first tune that worn-out 
ovaries fiom old dogs became lejuvenated 
when transplanted to young dogs 
Dr Whitney worked with Dr Haiiy 
S N Greene, piofessoi of pathology at 
Yale University School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn Dr Greene declared that 
he saw no reason why ovaiies could not 
be transplanted between human females 
He added tliat, although it hasn’t been 
tried yet, there is no reason why an old 
human ovary would not become rejuvenated 
when transplanted into a young woman 
Dr Whitney’s experiments have not yet 
gone on long enough to permit him to per- 
form a second transplantation of the cocker’s 
ovary now inside Biownie However, he 
plans to make anothei tiansplantation when 
Browmie gets old “If that succeeds,” 
he says, “it will open up a whole new field 
of animal genetics ” 

Dr Greene confirmed Di. Whitney’s 
work as completely valid and declared that 
It represented “a revolution ” 

Both were thinking of the possibilities 
in the cattle and livestock industries Sci- 
entists have shown that fertilized eggs can 
be transplanted from one cow to another, 
opening the way for pedigreed, pure-blooded 
calves to be born of scrub-foster mothers 
But if the ovaries of cows can be trans- 
planted, and if they are rejuvenated as 
those of Dr Whitney’s dogs have been, 
it would be possible for a champion pedi- 
greed cow to have calves years after she 
herself is dead Dr Whitney says he’ll try 
transplantation in cattle m 1950 
Neither Dr Whitney nor Dr Greene have 
thought much about die possibilities of the 
same operation applied to human females 
But cancer of the ovary occurs m 12 out 
of every 100,000 women And, when it is 
first discovered, in about 50% of the cases 
both ovaries are affected The possibility 
exists that where both ovaries have to be 
removed, a woman might still be able to 
have children by havmg another woman’s 


ovaries tiansplanted into her But, the chil- 
dren would be the other woman’s 

The ovary transplanting operation on 
dogs IS done by shifting the ovaries through 
a slit in the capsule that encloses each At 
fiist Di Whitney used fine catgut to sew 
the cuts, but since this caused adhesions, 
he changed to silk sutures He also found 
It necessary to peiform the operation when 
the recipient dog was in heat Many ex- 
periments in other parts of the sexual cycle 
failed 

Evidence of rejuvenation of the trans- 
planted ovaries came this month from Di 
Gieene who examined sections of them 
under the microscope He reported that the 
ovaries, after they had been transplanted, 
showed “all the signs of a young gland 
with many follicles” Follicles aie the little 
sacs in the ovary which contain the egg 
cells An old dog’s ovaiies rarely shows 
signs of these 

Brownie’s two litters were composed of 
ten dogs each Because she retained one of 
hei own ovaiies, five dogs of each litter 


were mongrels But the other five were 
pure cocker Said Dr Whitney, “There was 
no question of either their maternity or 
their paternity Both weie cocker” 

Brownie is not the only dog to have an- 
other dogs puppies The first was a black- 
and-white Dalmatian named Imogene Dr 
Whitney replaced her ovaries with those 
of an 18-yeai-old cocker At that age, the 
cocker was far beyond the time she could 
produce a litter 

Imogene came into heat on the cocker’s 
timetable rather than her own Then, be- 
cause Dr Whitney couldn’t find a male 
cocker large enough, he bred the Dalmatian 
to an English setter Two puppies were 
bom Neither was any relation to a Dal- 
matian 

Last month, Dr Whitney received a let- 
ter from a veterinarian m Denmark, Anker 
Scheel Thomsen, reporting successful op- 
erations on setters, a German pointer and 
an airdale, an Alsatian wolfhound and a 
boxer, and a 12-year-old mongrel with a 
two-year-old fox-terner Said Di Thomsen, 
the Alsatian had two boxer puppies, “who 
are still alive and well” 

Meanwhile Bi ownie’s thoroughbred cocker 
spaniel puppies are not recognized by the 
American Kennel Club under piesent rules 
Dr Whitney plans to obtain a leally famous 
dog, transfer her sexual glands to a dog 
of a different breed and then put the off- 
spring up to dogdom’s social register as a 
test case 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Body Learns Without Brain 

Learning goes on in spinal cord, psychologists main- 
tain. A kitten that walked, although its spinal cord was 
separated from its brain, is part of the evidence. 


^ SOME parts of the body can learn to 
do things vMthout benefit of the bram, it 
appears from research reported by Di Phil 
S Shurrager and R A Dykman of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, at 
the meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
The learning goes on in the spinal cord, 
these psychologists maintain This is con- 
trary to the “traditional” \iewpoint of other 
psychologists, neurologists and physiologists 
that learning is restricted to the brain 
alone 

Moving pictures of a kitten that walked, 
although its spinal cord was separated from 
Its brain at the age of four weeks, were 
shov\n as part of the evidence for learning 
ability in the spinal cord 
This kitten’s spinal cord was cut at 
the level of the first lumbar vertebra, or a 
little below the middle of the back The 
animal was kept in excellent physical con- 
dition and was exercised daily by massage 
and manual and electrical manipulation 
Thirteen weeks after the spinal cord had 
been cut, the kitten could stand and walk 
for 10 minutes at a time, crouch and jump 
as much as a foot, lun for three or four 
feet and turn corners without support, 
depending upon balancing movements in 
the hind part of the body 
Step reflexes from the spinal cord are 
not enough to account for the walking the 
cat finally did, m Di Shurrager’s opinion 
He pointed out that the dev elopment of co- 
ordination did not follow a stereotyped pat- 
tern or proceed smoothly Instead, there 


were plateaus and then slips back to less 
good peiformance Improvement was gradu- 
al and seemed to vary with the amount 
of training 

Conditioned reflex tests on cats immedi- 
ately after tlie spinal cord was cut and some 
weeks later showed, Mr Dykman repoited, 
that the conditioning, or experimental 
learning, ovei a period of days resulted 
in gradual improvement m learning effi- 
ciency Experimental forgetting, oi extinc- 
tion of the conditioned reflex, resulted in 
a gradual loss of the learning to the point 
oi disappearance of the learned response 

“The spinal cord,” Mi Dykman declared, 
“can no longer be regarded as a reflex and 
communication centei It has the property 
of modifiability as shown by its capacity to 
leain independent of the rest of the spinal 
cord and brain 

“Learning is possible m all the giay mat- 
ter of the brain and spinal cord ” 
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ORNITHOLOGY 

The Huias Go Pffht, 

End Up in Yale Museum 

^ MARITAL cooperation just didn’t woik 
out for Mr and Mrs Huia (pronounced 
who-ya) In fact their whole family has 
gone pffht, despite the fact that their way 
of life was one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of married paitnership nature had 
to offer 

The Huias once were rather common 


birds who lived in New Zealand Yale Uni- 
versity’s Peabody Museum has just acquired 
a pair of Huias, in good conition except 
foi the fact that they’re stuffed and have 
been dead since before 1907, when the last 
live Huia was seen 

Mr and Mis Huia had to get along 
well togethei m older to eat He had a 
shoit, stout and straight beak, while hers 
was long, slendei and cuived With his 
beak, he cut thiough the heavy bark ot 
tiees and then she piobed underneath for 
palatable insects foi both of them 
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ASTRONOMY 

Dust Changes Starlight 

Dust particles spinning like a football in space are 
the latest proposed theory to explain the polarization of 
light from stars, one of the newest astronomical puzzles. 


> ELONGATED dust particles containing 
a small amount of iron and spinning like 
a football end-ovei-end in a magnetic field 
in space were proposed to the Ameiican 
Astronomical Society, Tucson, Ariz, to 
explain the polaiization of light fiom the 
stars 

This new theoiy to solve one of the new- 
est puzzles in astionomy was proposed 
bv Dr Jesse L Gieenstem, of Mount Wil- 
son and Palomai Observatoiies, and Prof 
Leverett Davis, Ji , of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology 

In recent yeais astionomers have found 
that the light fiom ceitam stars is polarized 
partially Some of the light rays are con- 
stricted to vibrate in ceitam planes instead 
of being free to vibiate in planes ol random 
oiientation Evidence for this has been 
found chiefly by John S Hall, now of the 
U S Naval Observatory, and W Hiltnei, 
of Yerkes and McDonald Obseivatones 
Their observations have been intei preted 
as requiring a specific orientation of elon- 
gated particles of interstellar dust Through 
clouds of matter containing dust and gas 
all starlight must pass on its way to the 
earth from the distant parts of the Milky 
Way system of stars These clouds of in- 
terstellar matter are not uniformily dis- 
tributed, but distinctly patchy in their dis- 
tribution 

The only mechanism for orienting par- 
ticles of mattei seems to be the action of a 
magnetic field m space on the iron content 
of the interstellar dust grains Recently, 
to explain the origin of cosmic rays. Dr 
Enrico Fermi of the University of Chicago 
proposed the presence of a magnetic field 
m space (intensity about 3 x 10-5 gauss) 
Dr Fermi imagines this field to exist, with 
lines of force parallel over small regions, 
but randomly oriented from cloud to 
cloud The astronomical observations of 
polarization favor the uniformity of the 
direction of the field over regions measuring 
300 light years across oi more 

Chief difficulty with the magnetic field 
hypothesis has been the necessity to fill 
space with particles of dust composed mostly 
of iron and dierefore more or less per- 
manently magnetized (ferromagnetic) and 
relatively at rest so the magnetic field 
could act on them 

Dr Greenstein had alieady shown that 
near bright stars the gases are at tempera- 
tures of as much as 10,000 degrees Each 
dust or gas particle is constantly being 
bumped into by other particles, all moving 
around at high speeds Such collisions 
would destroy any orientation produced by 


a magnetic field and prevent the dust pai- 
ticles from doing any polarizing of starlight 
Fiom a football game, the California sci- 
entist could have got then explanation as 
to how spinning pai tides could go on spin- 
ning and nevertheless “look” to light passing 
through them like oiiented particles If a 
football spins end over end as it goes 
thiough the an it looks like a circle as seen 
from the side But it looks like the ellipse 
that IS seen from the front oi back If 
it IS spinning around its long axis, the way 
it is usually thrown, it looks like a ciicle 
fiom Its front or back, but like an ellipse 
fiom the side Dr Greenstein believes that 
spinning mteistelLir dust pai tides can be 
lined up to spin like end-over-end footballs 
by a magnetic field of the intensity pio- 
posed by Dr Feimi Small amounts of non 
m the dust particles aie all that aie needed 
to make them susceptible to the action of 
the magnetic field, that is, paramagnetic 
They need not be mostly non 

“Thus we pictuie these slightly paia- 
magnetic dust grams as spinning rapidly 
ai ound an axis which keeps being dis- 
oiiented by collisions with hydrogen atoms, 
while the magnetic field patiently keeps 
trying to keep the axes oiiented,” Di 
Greenstein said The shoitest axis of a dust 
giain, regardless of its shape, will be the 
one around which it will tend to spin 
Statistically, because of the collisions, not 
all the particles will be properly oriented 
to pi oduce polarization, but enough to pi o- 
duce the partial polarization actually ob- 
seived can be explained by this theory In 
the absence of his theoiy, Dr Greenstein 
points out, a magnetic field 10 times as 
strong would be needed, the intei stellar 
cloud would have to be at a tempeiatuie 
near absolute zero (10 degrees Absolute) 
and the particle would have to be feiio- 
magnetic 
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Present Water Shortages 
Are Only Mild Beginning 

^ THE current w'ater shortages, not only 
in New York but throughout the world, 
are only the beginning In a few thousand 
million years or so there won’t be any 
water left at all Dr Hans Pettersson, 
Swedish professor of oceanography, made 
that clear in a lecture to the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain 
Dr Pettersson said that the earth 15 


suffeiing from progressive dessication, an 
ailment common to all aging planets It 
is drinking all the watei in the oceans, 
converting the water into components of 
Its solid crust 

“It will then have reached the present 
tiagic state of its neighbor Mars, with its 
oceans gone,” said Dr Pettersson, “and with 
them, inevitably also, its oceanographers ” 
Science News Leiter, December 31, 1949 

PHYSICS 

Radioactivity Detector 
Has Probing Nose 

^ LESS danger to w^oikers using radio- 
active products and byproducts from atomic 
energy developments is promised with a 
new radiation detector which has a four- 
foot probing nose The new instrument was 
levealed by Geneiai Electric in Schenec- 
tady, N Y 

The business end of the detector is an 
electronic tube at the tip of the probe 
Attached to the tube is a phosphor, a ma- 
terial that gives off light in the presence 
of ladioactivity Light from the phosphoi 
acts upon the electionic tube, and is con- 
veited into electiical eneigy This activates 
a metei in die mstiument itself 

A lightweight battery, earned in a spe- 
cial case by the opeiator, provides the elec- 
tiic power for the instrument 
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LONG RANGE DETECTION— A 
long»probe radtetion detector, which 
permits the operator to measure radios 
activity from a distance, w demon- 
strated by Charles Lemmond, engi- 
neer in the G-E General Engineering 
and Consulting Laboratory, Schene^;- 
tody. New York, 


422 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Men Are Weaker Sex 

Men undergo more physical and emotional illnesses 
which lead to higher death rate. They also are faced with 
more dramatic crises indicative of aging. 


^ MEN are really the weaker sex They 
have more severe emotional illnesses, more 
physical illnesses leading to death, a higher 
alcoholism, delinquency and suicide rate 

These are the findings of Dr George 
Lawton, New York psychologist who has 
specialized in the problems of the middle 
years and old age Speaking at Cooper Un- 
ion, he pointed out that it is much more 
difficult tor men to age successfully than 
women 

Dr Lawton stated that men both in the 
realm of employment and sexual perform- 
ance face more dramatic crises indicative 
of aging The dividing line between the 
first and last half of life m men and wom- 
en is very much sharper for the male He 
presented a list of rules of “What Every 
Man Should Know,’* stressing that a man 
as he got older had to exchange speed and 
quantity for strategy, skill and quality 

Many a tired businessman is tired because 
he IS overworking to escape from close 
emotional relationships with his wife and 
members of his family. Dr Lawton be- 
lieves 

A modern woman needs even moie than 
her home, a husband and children in order 
to give her a complete sense of purpose 
and intellectual stimulation, Dr Law ton 
pointed out He said that every woman, 
regardless of her financial situation, needed 
a part-time job, community activities, and 
some creative outlet He also stressed the 
point that women m the middle-income 
bracket tended to do less vvoik than thev 
should and their husbands do moie v^olk 
In such a case a wife, in order to help her 
husband enjoy life more and perhaps even 
live longer, should help share her husband’s 
work load and share his economic and 
mental burdens 

Dr. Law'ton’s recommendation was that 
both men and women undergo regular 
examinations, both medical and psychologi- 
cal The psychological examination for 
middle-aged men and wmmen would have 
the following objectives. 

1. To show executives and piofessional 
men how to slow down, to switch fiom a 
strenuous life to a slower but still as in- 
teresting, nourishing one 

2. To show inter-relationship between 
job attitude and philosophy of life on one 
hand — and sexual difficulties (impotence, 
etc) on the other In wmmen, the relation- 
ship between career and difficulty in estab- 
lishing an emotionally satisfying relation- 
ship with men 

3. To save marriages Seventy-five per- 
cent of marriages ending m divorce could 
be saved if both husbands and wuves went 


to psychologists not later than 10th or 
15th anniversary Fifty percent could be 
saved if one partner went Lukewarm mar- 
riages could be improved 

4 Relationships with children would be 
far happier as the children grow older, 
happier for both child and parent 

5 To study aptitudes of men and 
women, see changes m vocational interests 
and abilities, suggest job changes for men 
Women could build up life outside of 
husband and children Might need a real 
job some day, whether for money or not 

6. Both men and wmmen need psycho- 
logical guidance for creative outlets, even 
if they pass muster as far as personal ad- 
justments go 
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Handi-Coat Is Attractive, 
Useful and Rain Repellent 

^ HANDI-COAT may soon become a 
familiar vvoid to women who do the family 
shopping It is the name given to a new, 
government-designed coat of light- weight, 


water-repellent cotton shown by the U S 
Department of Agricultuie in Washington, 
D C 

As part of a piogram. to make available 
useful clothing that gives protection against 
ram, snow and sun, the coat was designed 
by Clarice Scott of the department’s Bu- 
leau of Human Nutrition and Economics 
Manufactuiers of ready-to-wear and patterns 
can get the design of the coat without 
charge 

Features of the coat include a slot for 
a shopping list and a sleeve dispenser for 
papei handkerchiefs, m the sleeve, a place 
tor pen and pencil to stand upright in the 
pocket, a long zipper closing, a pleat that 
allows comfortable walking, and a plastic 
cariyall that folds into a pocket when not 
m use A plastic film that slips over the 
gioceiy bag in the carry-all for protection 
against ram can be folded into a little 
pocket on the outside of the carry-all when 
not in use 
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On This Week’s Cover 

^ A 22 calibei bullet smashed through a 
glass ]ai, then bioke an electrical conductor 
to take this pictuie Bieakmg of the con- 
diictoi set off a high-speed photolight, 
which illuminated the action for two- 
mill lonths of a second 
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SCIENTIFIC SHOPPING — The handucoat carry-^all, made With plastic 
over stiff cardboard, ts right size for the largest grocery bags^ It can be carried 
to the store folded like a purse. 
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CORRECTION 

Par 4, lines 10, 11, read also there, Dr 

Phyllis Freier, and Dr E J Lofgren 
In subhead and par 6, line 1, delete new 
Par 3, line 7, Exodus for Genesis 
Par 5, line 14, Northwestern University for presi- 
dent of Central Scientific Company, Chicago 
Col 1, line 10, 17,600 for 37,000, line 11, 20,000 for 
34,000 , line 13, 6,000 for 16,000 
Par 4, line 2, inti overt for extravert, line 3, read 
extravert-feehng-intuitive wife 
Amber insects considered Ohgocene, about 60 mil- 
lion years old 

Par 1, lines 2, 3, read patients who have hemi- 
anopsia and cannot 
Col 2, line 8, delete American 
Line 4, inaert after Los Angeles, Dr Hildegarde 
Howard, Los Angeles Co Museum 
Col 3, delete last two sentences 
Subhead, line 2, current for charge 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Ancients Taught Science 
As a Writing Exercise 

^ IN 300 B C in what is today Iraq 
the ancient Sumerians taught the sciences 
of botany, zoology, geography, min- 
eralogy, mathematics, and linguistics 
They instructed their youth in these 
sciences, not because they had techno- 
logical application, but primarily to 
teach the difficult art of writing Sumer- 
ian script 

The land of Sumer, “was the seat of 
the predominant civilization in the an- 
cient Near East,” Dr Samuel Noah 
Kramer of the University of Pennsyl- 


vania told the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science annual 
meeting 

In order to teach future scribes how 
to write, he said, the Sumerian “profes- 
sors” compiled lists of words which 
students committed to memory, and 
then reproduced as copying exercises 

These lists were actually classified 
tables of facts pertaining to the different 
sciences These very early classifications 
of specialized knowledge — actually a 
form of science textbooks — are “already 
beginning to prove of no little signifi- 
cance for the history of science,” Dr 
Kramer said 
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ASTRONOMY 

Brilliant Stars in South 


Orion, the warrior, an 
southern part of the sky. The 
January nights. 

By JAMES STOKLEY 

^ AS one looks at our accompanying maps 
of the January evening skies, particularly 
that for the south, he gets a very definite 
impression of crowding This is not from 
any fault of the draftsman, but from the 
fact that the stars happen to be arranged 
that way For this part of the sky actually 
contains more brilliant stars than any simi- 
lar area 

The maps show the skies as they appear 
around 10 o’clock on the evening of Jan 
1, an hour earlier at the middle of the 
montli and two hours earlier at the end 
Perhaps the best group to start with is 
that of Orion, the warrior, characterized 
by the three stars in a row forming his 
belt Above the belt is Betelgeuse, whose 
name is marked, and Bellatnx (jUSt under 
the I in Orion) which are supposed to in- 
dicate the shoulders The two bright stars 
below the belt — ^Rigel, and Saiph, to the 
left — are in his legs 

The curved row of stars to the right of 
the name form an upraised club which he 
uses to defend himself from charging 
Taurus, the bull, next constellation to the 
right Here we find the bright star Alde- 
baran, marking the animal’s eye, and the 
V-shaped group called the Hyades which 
forms his face To the right, in his shouldei, 
IS the little cluster of fainter stais we call 
the Pleiades 

Two Dogs Are Visible 

Following Orion are two dogs, Cams 
Major and Cams Minor The greater dog 
IS lower, and contains Sinus, the “dog-star,” 
brightest of all the stars visible m the night 
sky The lesser dog, above, is marked by 
another brilliant star, Procyon Still higher. 


J many other stars crowd the 
planets will appear later on 

glimpsed low in the west after sunset at 
the beginning of January, though later it 
will disappear On the 31st it will be in the 
same direction as the sun Saturn rises about 
11 around Jan 1, in Leo the lion, part 
of which is shown on our maps low in the 
east Leo is followed by Virgo, the virgin, 
and this group is the present location of 
Mars, which appears by 1 a m Mercury is 
farthest east of the sun at the beginning 
of the month, and remains in the sky after 
sunset, but it will be hard to locate Jupiter 
IS too nearly in the direction of the sun to 
be seen 

Taurus, now so conspicuous, is probably 
one of the most ancient of the constella- 
tions More than 4000 years ago the sun 
stood m this group at the vernal equinox, 
the beginning of spring, but because of 
the slow turning of the sky, called “pre- 
cession of the equinoxes,” it is now in 
Pisces, the fishes, when that season starts 
In Grecian mythology, Taurus was sup- 
posed to represent the bull into which 
Jupiter turned himself to carry Europa over 
the sea to the continent that now bears 
her name 

Dust Surrounds Pleiades 

The little cluster of stars in the bull’s 
shoulder called the Pleiades has several 
other names Sometimes it is erroneously 
called the little dipper, because the stars 
are arranged something like a dipper. xAn- 
other popular name has been the meat 
cleaver Like Taurus, the Pleiades are 
famous m mythology They were the seven 
daughters of Atlas, their mother being the 
nymph Pleionc Their names were Alcyone, 
Merope, Cclaeno, Taygeta, Sterope, Electra 
and Maia, and these same names are given 


to the brighter stars in the cluster In addi- 
tion, the names of their parents are also 
given to two of the stars, making nine that 
have names, and these are doubtless the 
faintest stars in the sky to which proper 
names have been applied It is hard to see 
xill nine with, the naked eye, and only six 
are ordinarily visible 

Through a small telescope this cluster 
foims a remaikable sight, as dozens of 
stars are then seen The entire group is 
surrounded by a faint nebulosity not visible 
even with a telescope, but which shows up 
on astronomical photographs This seems 
to be a vast cloud of cosmic dust through 
a wide region of space, of which parts are 
made to shine by the light from nearby 
stars 

Perseus Near Pleiades 

Another interesting star seen in January 
lb in the figure of Perseus This group has 
somewhat the shape of two fish hooks One 
of the hooks, which marks the foot of 
Perseus, almost reaches to the Pleiades, and 
passes near the star Algol, one of the best- 
known of variable stars Its name comes 
from the Arabic “al Ghul,” meaning “the 
demon,” making it rather peculiar, for the 
Arabs rarely gave uncomplimentary names 
to the stars 

Though only the brighter is visible, Algol 
IS really two stars — a bright and a faint one 
revolving around the center of gravity of 
the pair Every two days 21 hours the 
faint star partially eclipses the brighter, 
causing it to appear considerably fainter 
than usual In the astronomical time table 
followmg this article are given the times 
of minimum light It takes about 10 houis 
to go down and come back to normal 
brilliance The faint star is not really dark, 
as we know by the fact that there is a 
slight reduction in light when it is eclipsed 
by the bright member The system normally 
shines with the combined light of both, 


and toward the east, we come to Gemini, 
the twins, with Castor and Pollux, the 
latter of the first magnitude And almost 
overhead is another of the first magnitude, 
Capella, in Auriga, the charioteer 

Just a little to the w^est of Auriga is the 
constellation of Perseus, the champion 
Below Perseus, toward the w'est, is An- 
dromeda, the princess he rescued in an old 
story of mythology And below^ this group 
is Pegasus, the winged horse 

Saturn to Rise 

This IS not a very good month for 
planets, and none are marked on our maps 
Venus, which has been so brilliant in ic 
western twilight fc^eqtly, can still be 
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the bulk of the light coming from one 
only 

Time Table for January 


Jan 

EST 


I 

6 00 a m 

Mercury farthest east of sun 

3 

I 00 a m 

Earth nearest sun. distance 



91,445,000 miles 

4 

2 48 a m 

Full moon 

8 

II 53 P ni 

Moon passes Saturn 

10 

5 08 a m 

Moon passes Mars 

n 

5 *3 1 a m 

Moon in last quarter 

13 

1 00 a m 

Moon nearest, distance 225,- 



700 miles 


2 15a m 

Algol at minimum 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Vogt's Stand 

^ URGING birth control as a means of 
reducing populations and therefore con- 
serving a nation’s natural resources has 
cost a man his job 

The man is William Vogt who has been 
chief of the Pan-American Union’s con- 
servation section since 1943 In that posi- 
tion, Mr Vogt studied soil and other con- 
servation problems in Latin America and 
advised the governments of those nations 
on resources and conser\ation problems 
His work has been internationally recog- 
nized by fellow scientists 

Last month Mr Vogt quietly resigned 
from his post at the Pan-American Union 
into the situation. Science Service 
found the folloiMng facts 

1 Mr Vogt had been told last July to 
cease his literary acti\ities. This followed 
publication in the Saturday Evening Post 
of his article on weaknesses of President 
Truman’s Point Four Program 

2 A year earlier, in May or June, 1948, 
Ambassador Felix Nieto del Rio of Chile 
had voiced objections before the Pan- 
Amencan Union’s governing board to parts 
of Mr Vogt’s book “Road to Survival” 
following their publication in Harper’s 
Magazine (An embassy spokesman, in the 
absence of Ambassador del Rio who he 
said IS out of the country, said the objection 
was not to Mr Vogt’s scientific observations 


16 
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17 
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2 59 a m 
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19 
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Subtract one hour for CST, two hours for 
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Costs Job 

but to his political refeiences The ambas- 
sador felt, said the spokesman, that Mi 
Vogt should make a choice either “con- 
tinue to propagandize or leave the Union ”) 

3 Dr Alberto Lleras, Secretary General 
of the Pan-American Union, declined to 
comment on the assertion that Mr Vogt 
had been muzzled, saying, “Theie seems 
no reason to issue a statement Mr Vogt 
knows why he submitted his resignation 
He did so voluntarily I did not ask him 
for It” 

4 Another official of the Pan-American 
Union, who refused to allow use of his 
name, stated that the quesuon had arisen 
“whether you can appropriately work for 
an international organization and at the 
same time write popular articles which 
criticize member governments ” 

In his book and other writings Mr 
Vogt has bluntly charged that governments 
in Latin America as well as throughout the 
world have failed to handle their problems 
of reducing populations and conserving 
natural resources He contends that unless 
steps are taken to check the growth of 
population, there will never be enough food 
and other resources, no matter how care- 
fully they are conserved, 

Mr Vogt himself when asked to com- 
ment said, “As far as I am concerned, 
there is no controversy between me and 


the Pan-Ameiican Union 

‘T would piefei to tell you about m\ new 
book,” Ml Vogt said It will be about 
“how the Scandinavians have come to 
teinis with then environment It will be a 
soit of sequel to ‘Road to Survival,’ ans 
weiing some of the questions laised there,” 
he said 

When his piesent leseaiches on it are 
finished, he plans to go to Em ope next 
yeai to gathei fuilhei material for the 
book 
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Pattern of Diabetes 
Heredity Explored 

^ A TENDENCY, or piedisposicion, to 
diabetes is inherited thiough a single re- 
cessive gene, Dis Aithui G Steinberg and 
Russell M Wilder of the Mayo Clinic re- 
ported at the meeting of the American 
Association foi the Advancement of Science 

A gene is a unit m the chiomosome which 
caines a heieditanly tiansmissible charac- 
tei 

When both patents me diabetic, everv 
one of then children is a potential diabetic, 
the Mayo scientists stated Half the brothers 
and sisters of a diabetic person aie po- 
tential diabetics if one paient is diabetic, 
and one-quartei of a diabetic’s biotheis and 
sisters aie potential diabetics if neither 
parent is diabetic 

The report, the doctois stated, is pre- 
liminary and based on the first 422 case 
histones which have been collected The 
study was undertaken to clarify the nature 
of the hereditary pattern m diabetes, wdnch 
has been a mattei of “considerable dis- 
agreement” Because the disease starts at 
a “variable and usually late age,” the doc- 
tors pointed out, the “possibility of pre- 
vention IS great” 

The age of a diabetic parent at the tune 
the diabetes started does not influence the 
age at which the diabetes will start in 
diabetic children 

The disease is moie frequent, the doc- 
tois found, in childien of lower biith or- 
der , that IS the first born children, than 
among those of highei birth order 

If neither parent of a diabetic is diabetic, 
about 6% of the diabetic’s brothers and 
sisters have the disease If one parent is 
diabetic, about 12% of the bi others and 
sisters of the diabetic have the disease 

Science News Letter, December 3l, 1949 

The U S Buieau of Mines has several 
mtneials lefetence **hb)a}ies” containing 
drill-core samples of ore and records of 
each sample, these specimens are cvhnder- 
shaped, being boied out of the earth with 
hollow drills 

The new roof on the U. .S' Capitol at 
Washington contains a two-inch insulation 
of “glass” in die form of a special type 
composed of millions of tiny glass cells 
filled with air 
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AGRICULTURE 

Better Farming Is Possible 


> AMERICA’S abundant faun pioduction 
can be boosted still further by placing the 
new crops and new techniques that le- 
search has unearthed into the hands of the 
tamiers 

Agricultural reseaich has developed 
many impioved ciops and inoie efficient 
methods that aie still not widely used, 
said Robert M Saltei, chief of the Buieau ot 
Plant Industiy, Soils, and Agiicultural 
Engineering, in his annual lepoit 

One of the best ways to get this knowh 
edge out to the fanners, he found, is the 
establishment of pilot faims in iarmmg 
districts The farmers can then see for 
themselves how practical or piofitable the 
innovations aie 

Improved use of the soil thiough modem 


methods of soil classification is one of the 
technical achievements which has not been 
applied on anything like the scale that it 
should, he pointed out Soil classification 
pemiits the farinei to pi edict accurately 
whether a ciop grown experimentally else- 
wheie would giow successfully on his fields 
To the pool of past technical achieve- 
ments, government scientists are constantly 
adding new knowledge He cited, for one 
example, the discoveiy after a 50-yeai search 
of a sugar beet that produces single seeds 
With the piesent seed clusters, it is necessary 
to wait until the plants begin coming up 
and then thin out the excess plants by 
hand Now that a single-geim seed type 
has been developed, scientists are working 
on a commercial variety which will combine 


with It the other desirable qualities 
Other new developments of piomise 
cultivation of an impoited plant called red 
squill fiom which a rat poison can be made 
that is harmless to othei animals, use of 
2,4-D as a spiay on apples to prevent them 
fiom dropping, the imp citation of about 
10,000 different plants to be tested foi then 
usefulness m this countiy, and dozens of 
other investigations of faim activities 
ranging from food ciop raising to farm 
electrification and farm machinery 
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• RADIO 

Saturday, January 7, 3 15 pm, EST 

‘‘ Xdventurcs in Science^’ with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
c^htl.lg oyslem 

Df’ Dean Burk, National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md , will talk 
about “Future Energy from Photosynthesis” 
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Guardians of the Snow 

^ CONIFER trees and snow always seem 
to belong together 

However, conifers are by no means con- 
fined to the lands of snowy winters, but 
so ineradicable is the picture of snow- 
surrounded evergreens that when Rudyard 
Kipling wanted to pack the geographical 
grandiosity of the Bristish Empire into a 
single phrase, he wrote of “dominion over 
palm and pine ” 

Although it IS true that the comfeious 
trees can be found in lands that reach 
toward the sun (in our own South, they 
dispute dominion with at least one kind 
of palm*), nevertheless they do belong 
first to th^ North Or perhaps it would be 
more proper to say that the North belongs 
to them They circle the boreal end of 
the earth like a dark-green garland They 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Women Rely 

^ WOMEN put more reliance in what they 
see than in what they hear oi feel when 
they have to decide something through the 
use of these senses 

That “women are more affected by the 
nature of their surroundings” than men is 
the conclusion drawn by Dr H A Witkin, 
department of psychology, Brooklyn Col- 
lege He subjected men and women to 
tests centering a rod in a frame, putting 
a tilted room upright, measuring body 
sway and finding hidden figures 

From these tests he found women rely 
less on impressions from their bodies than 
men Although many persons were tested, 
Dr Witkin found his averages using ap- 
proximately 250 women and 135 men for 
the tilting room and rod and frame trials, 
and about 50 of each sex for the body sway 
and hidden figures tests 

To tell how a person judges the upright 
no matter m what position his body is and 
no matter how the surroundmgs appear, 
Pr, Witkin uses a small room withm 


are the last trees that look upon the deso- 
late tundras that run to the Arctic sea 
Willows and populars and birches push 
toward the North, too, but they surrender 
and dwindle to bushes, while the spruces 
still stand up as trees 

Incidentally, Kipling limited the noi th- 
em extent of his Empire unnecessarily 
(though probably quite unconsciously) 
when he made the pine the symbol of the 
North Spruces run far to the north, be- 
yond the last of the pines, just as the pines 
leave the spiuces behind m their southerly 
extension Then langes oveilap, but it is 
the spiuce that in general stays within the 
circle of deep annual snow 

There is good reason for that, for the 
snow IS moie necessary to the spruce than 
it IS to the pme Some of the evergreens — 
and pine and jumper are outstanding 
among them — can stand a good deal of 
drought Not all kinds of pine, but there 
are enough dryland pines to make good 
forests in lands where the slow seep of 
melting snow never figures as a source of 
ground water 

Not so the spruces, however, nor yet 
their cousins the firs They are rather more 
particular than most pines, and seek the 
more moist regions Where they grow m 
competition with pines, the spiuces and 
firs cling to the shady, damp sides of ravines 
Lands that they dominate are usually found 
to be perennially moist In part, these coni- 
fers attend to that themselves, for their 
dense foliage makes a supeiior shade for 
the snow that lies under their canopy, 
holding it against the ardor of the spring 
sun and permitting it to melt only slowly 
— and to the advantage of their roots 
(Reprint from SNL, Jan 4, 1936) 
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on Sight 

which is a chair Either the loom or the 
chair may be tilted to any degree left or 
light from inside or outside the room They 
may be tilted alone oi together, to the 
same side or opposite sides, and at the 
same speed or di&rent speeds 

Since nothing outside of the room can be 
seen by a person taking the test, the object 
IS to bring either the chair or the room to 
an upright position In some instances Dr. 
Witkin found that the room could be tilted 
as much as 56 degrees, yet be considered 
vertical by some 

In one series of trials, where room and 
chair were initially tilted to the same side, 
men on the average saw the room as 
straight when it was tilted 115 degrees. 
Women, however, thought it was straight 
when It was tilted 177 degrees on the 
average. 

Reason for the differences in perception 
brought out by the tests is due to differences 
m personal characteristics between men and 
women. Dr. Witkin believes He is making 


an intensive personality study of many men | 
and women also taking the perception I 
tests They include a noimal groun lecied I 

fiom among students at Biookly. .ollege 
and an abnoimal gioup, patient^ at a 
mental hospital in the state Dr Wi n is 
also making a study of the perception of 
childien at diffeient ages Collaborating 
with him m his work are Di S Wapner, 
Claik Univeisity, Di P Bretnall, Brook- 
lyn College, Dr M Hertzman, City Col- 
lege of New York, K Machover, Kings i 
County Hospital, New York City, and T 
Leventhal 
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BIOLOGY 

Algae, “Plus” and “Minus” * 
Sexes, May Aid Food Study 

^ A TINY plant with two sexes whic^ are 
so much alike they aie called “plu and 
“minus” may help science to unc r.tand 
how green plants manufacture thci- food 
by photosynthesis, said Dr Ralph A ewm 
of Yale Umveisity befoie a meetinc ' the 
American Association foi the Advance i. ^nt 
of Science 

The plant is the one-celled, frtcsw 
mmg alga, Chlamydomonas 
thiough Its leproductive cycle in ai * s 
nine days, which makes it a favorable ^ 
ject foi genetic study, Dr Lewm Said 

By inducing mutations, or h..red 
changes, with radiation, ultravi^ st 
01 other means, and then comparii ^ 
mutant with the normal type, Dr Lewii 
suggested that “From their differences ( ^ 
can) learn much about the proce 
photosynthesis ” 

The two “sexes”, plus and m 
not be distinguished by any vis 
ter except by their mating behavt 
<he diffeience might be said tc ' 
chological,” he said ^ 
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Words in Science — 
Absorption-Adsorption 

^ THE two woids absorption and ad' 
tion are often confused just because 
pearance of the woids in type is so 
The meaning is somewhat differe 
Absorption is the taking up or ' 
up of a liquid or a gas as a sponge 
up water 

Adsorption is the process of sticking i 
the surface rathei than penetrating it ^ 
witli absorption Gases sometimes adb 
to solids by adsorption This is the basis 
the gas mask The poison gases are adsorb 
by the charcoal contained in the mask, tiic 
charcoal being finely pulverized so as 
present an enormous surface to the poise 
gas. 

Science News Letter, December 31, 19-^ 
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• Books of the Week 

*1 ' 

TO YOU To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price Address Book 

Dept, 5CIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St , N W Washington 6, D C Ask for free publications diret 
frornKSUing organizations 


The Advancement of Science— Js- 
sociatton jot the Advancement oj Science, 
130 p, illus , paper, six shillings Addicsses 
delivered at the annual meeting of the BAAS 
in Newcastle upon Tyne, August 31 to 
September 7, 1949 

Applied Practical Radio-Tlllvision — Coyne 
Technical Staff — Coyne Elec/iical & Radio- 
Television School, 392 p , illus , $4 25 Covers 
practical procedures with a chapter on coloi 
television For radiomen interested m getting 
into television 

The Axonometric Meteiod of Descriptive 
Geometry — ^William Henry Roever — Edwaids 
Biothets, 75 p , illus , paper, $3 00 For those 
interested in pictorial representation of the 
ob^eefe o£ space upon a plane 

Decai or Timber and iis Prevention — K St 
G* Cartwright and W P K Findlay — Chemt- 
cat, "294 p , illus , $7 50 A reference book 
dealing with the problems of timber decay 
ai^ preventive methods 
rp 

* The Children’s Booksiilli A Booklist for 
arents — Federal Secuity Agency — Gov't 
mhnn^fig Office (Publ, N 304), 41 p, illus, 
15 cents A list of a few books of each 
E grouped into classes with references to 
^(•jsdiMren’s interests and to their varying levels 
of development 

Handbook — Enk Oberg and 
N|^nkl{p D Jones, Eds — Industrial Pi ess,. 

19 1 1 p , illus , $7 00 A basic refer- 
^ enbe containing data and formulas for use 
^ either designing or building any type of 

‘^«^achlne or other mechanical device 
■'/ 

' L Aptitude Test (series A) For Grades 
'T'h 10 — Harvey S Whistler and Louis 
pe — California Test Bweau, 23 p, 
fe 00 (I B M cards four 
cel^^lWrovides a diagnostic analysis of po- 


tential ability in the field of music Given 
directly from a piano keyboard 

A Nlw Adianihine Lhopilkn and Assoc 1- 
AiLD Mammals irom A Dlsfadan Faunull 
IN Mfndoza, Argeniina — George Gaylord 
Simpson and Jose Luis Minoprio — American 
Museum of Natwal Histoiy, 27 p, illus, 
paper, 15 cents A brief description of a few 
fossil mammals 

A New Oligoclne Rodent Genus from 
Patagonia — Albert E Wood — Ametican Mu- 
seum of Natural Histoiy, — 54 p , illus , paper, 
15 cents A report on two nearly complete 
and largely articulated rodent skeletons 

Organization and Supervision or Elementary 
Education in ioo Cities — ^Federal Security 
Agency — Gov't Punting Office, 84 p , illus , 
paper, 25 cents, An analysis of a study made 
by staff members of the Division of Elemen- 
tary Education. 

Report or Proclldings — Advisoiy Council on 
Industry-Science Teaching Relations — Na- 

tional Science Teacheis Association, 24 p , 
paper, free upon request to publisher, 1201 
1 6th St , N W, Washington 6, D C Ad- 
dresses presented at the regional conference 
in Pittsburgh, Pa , Septembei 30, 1949 

Soils Their Physics and Chemistry — h N 
Pun — Retnhold, 550 p , illus , $7 00 The 
author presents his views of the structure 
and chemical behavior of soils 

X-RAY Treatment Its Origin, Birth and Early 
History — ^Emil H Grubbe — Bruce, 153 p , 
illus , $3 00 The author presents his views 
upon the origin and birth of X-ray therapy 

Your Farmhouse Heating — United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Misc Publ No 
689) — Gov't Punting Office, 23 p , illus , 
paper, 15 cents A technical report 
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Trophy to Commission 


^ THE highly-prized Collier Trophy, 
A^menca’s number one aviation award, will 
^^his year to a government commission, 
^ than to an individual The Radio 
^^^^^1 Commission for Aeronautics will 
T^V^the trophy from the President of 
States on Jan 10, 1950, the 
^ ation being in the executive offices 
he White House 


This commission, known as RTCA for 
wrt, IS receiving the trophy for develop- 
a system of air navigation and traffic 
Mtrol now officially adopted for American 
by the U S Civil Aeronautics Admmi- 
tTation, the U S Air Force and the Navy, 
Facihties for its use are being rapidly in- 
M:alled It will probably become mterna- 
llonal in the near future 


The RTCA, a cooperative association of 
jll government agenaes and mdustry or- 


ganizations concerned with aeronautical 
telecommunications, in developing its plan 
had to reconcile the policies and ideas 
of seven government agencies, including 
the Air Force, the Navy and five civil 
organizations All these are directly con- 
cerned with air traffic problems 
It IS the first time in aviation history 
that, the military and civilian aviation 
lexers, as well as government regulatory 
^oups, have reached general agreement 
on the over-all system of navigation and 
landing aids which all believe should be 
developed and installed in the United States 
The system of air navigation and traffic 
control to facilitate safe and unlimited air- 
craft operations under all weather condi- 
tions mcludes the use of an instrument 
landing system, radar-radio ground con- 
trol appr^oach apparatus, the use of very 
high frequency in radio commumcations 


to planes, and the installation of very high 
frequency radio ranges to guide pilots across 
country 

Neithei the instrument landing system, 
developed and advocated by the Civil Aeio- 
nautics Administration and known as ILS, 
noi the radar-radio Ground Control Ap- 
pioach (GCA) pushed by the military was 
deemed adequate alone by the RTCA The 
plan devised for immediate use combines 
both 

The very high frequency (VHF) radio 
range proposed sends static-free communi- 
cations to pilots With this omnirange, as 
it IS called, a pilot can fly a radio course 
to or from any station with relatively 
simple and inexpensive equipment m his 
plane Also the pilot may have in his 
cockpit an instrument that will tell him 
continuously in miles how far he is from 
the station to which he is tuned 
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ASTRONOMY 

Explosion on Star 
Puzzles Astronomers 

^ ASTRONOMERS are pondering the 
significance of a violent explosion which 
they obseived by pure chance on a cosmic 
neighboi of the sun 

The speculation of University of Cali- 
fornia astronomers at Lick Observatoiy, 
Mt Hamilton, Calif, is that the phenome- 
non may be a mechanism of nature similai 
to the release of atomic energy 
Dr and Mrs. Gerald E Kr on, of the 
astronomical staff, observed t\m explosion 
while they were doing routine work with 
photo-electric equipment attached to the 
observatory’s 36-inch telescope 
In the space of 15 minutes the star flared 
to twice its normal brightness and then 
returned to near normal bnghmess The 
star, known as Cm 20 1224, is not a nova, 
or explodmg star It is actually fainter, 
redder and smaller than the sun, which is 
a rather ordinary star 
Dr and Mrs Kron’s calculations indicate 
that only a small spot on the star was in- 
volved in the explosion This spot probably 
had a diameter about equal to that of the 
earth. 

The whole star has a diameter about 60 
times that of the earth The astronomers 
calculated tliat m order to cause a two-fold 
increase in light received from the star, 
the amount of light emanating from the 
affected spot must have increased 2000 
times, its temperature rising from 5,000 
degrees to 20,000 degrees Centigrade 
A similar flare-up was recently observed 
by Dr. W J Luyten, of the University of 
Minnesota, who found such a phenomenon 
on a photographic plate, and this is the 
fourth of the sun’s neighbors known to 
flare up The star observed by Dr and Mrs 
Kron v^as the first of this type to he ob- 
served and carefully measured during the 
actual act of flaring up 
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@ POCKET-HEATER, the size of a thin 
cigaiette package, genet ates an even tern- 
peiatme of 125 degtees Fahenhett jot 24 
hows on pist one filling of otdtnaiy lighiei 
fuel, it IS claimed Vapot ftom the fluid 
pa^se^ though a heating element, pioducing 
the 125-degtee tempet atui e without a flamt 

Science News Letter, December 31, 1949 

@ PROTECTOR for the bottom edges of 
ti onsets IS a fiat gua^d-plate ivhtth ti 
fastened to the lowet edge oj the cuff b\ 
means of pointed piongs pushed though 
the cloth to engage a plate within the 
Cliffs This device, tecently patented, can 
also he used on cuffiess tiouseis 

Science News Letter, December 31, 1949 

@1 HOLDER foi cut flowcn ts made of a 
sponge-like plastic, ts about the size and 
shape of a cupcake, and has an adhesive 
base to k^ep it in position in a bowL When 
fioweis are tabbed into the sponge, they 
lemain as placed and aie }{ept fresh by 
watei coveting the moss-colored holdei 

Science News Letter, December 31, 1949 

% ‘FLYING SAUCER' foi the young- 
ster, shown in the pictwe, can be thown, 
skipped or boomeianged because the device 
IS so ptecisely engineered that tt ^actually 
glides thotigh the an, it is claimed It ts 
molded of a tough plastic which wdl with- 



stand lough usage, and it ts available in 
vaiious colois 
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% CHECKWRITER, small enough to fit 
into a checkbook oi pocket, makes large 
figwes, indelibly peijoiatcd and inked into 


the fibei , showing the exact amount oi 
the check m dollais and cents Its use in 
suies piotecUon against any check alteia- 
tion 
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® POULTRY-FEEDER, an endless belt 
type opeiatcd by an electric motoi and set 
in motion 16 times dunng the feeding day 
by an clcctnc clock, bungs giain along its 
tiough-Uke bottom foi a bnej eating period 
and i etui ns Icft-oveis to the bin Giatn 
fiom a stoiage bin is loaded automatically 
to the feeder 
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® PROTECTIVE PLATE, easily attach- 
able to the inside oi outside of any doc 
gives the dog something to sciatch when 
he wants to get in oi out without ma nng 
the doo) Itself The plate is made of plaAic, 
and has a comigaied stiiface ivhich gii s 
off an audible sound when pawed 

Science News Letter, December 31, 1 

® ILLUMINATION RECORDER is a 
iiistiument that gives a continuous leco 
of outdooi daylight by means of a phoioce. 
placed in the open an with unobstiucted 
exp os we to the sky rin tndooi lecoidei 
measuies the elect} ical output fiom the 
decta^c "eyeF 
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Coppei IS said to be the oldest metal of 
commerce 

Calcium chlonde, especially prepared for 
the purpose, is used in treating coal to 
keep It dustless 

The area of the United States is ap 
proximately 1,905,000,000 acres, not includ- 
ing sizable rivers and lakes 

The common female fiiefly of the west 
coastal area is wingless and is seen on the 
ground, not in the air; the male has wing^ 
but IS not luminous 

Many sod maps of the present time are 
made from aerial photographs to which 
are added lines showing soil boundaries 
and detailed soil information 

Petroleum from Alberta, Canada, will 
reach the region of the Great Lakes in a 
quantity of some 100,000 barrels a day by 
a pipeline now under construction which 
Wiill completed in about two years 
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